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Ji3ote0  of  tfte  ^ontf). 

The  fate  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  is  still, 
at  the  time  of  going  to  press,  in  the 
balance,  and  is  the  most  important  ques- 
tion which  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
antiquaries  during  the  past  month.  The 
Society  of  Antiquaries  passed  the  following 
resolution  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  session 
on  November  26  :  "  The  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  London  has  heard  with  great  con- 
cern that  it  is  proposed  to  take  down  and 
rebuild  the  upper  portion  of  the  west  front  of 
the  cathedral  church  of  Peterborough,  that 
being,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson 
and  Sir  A.  W.  Blomfield,  the  only  method  by 
which  the  stability  of  this  part  of  the  church 
can  be  secured.  The  society  feels  sure  that 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  fully  recognise  their 
■great  responsibility  as  custodians  of  a  national 
historical  monument,  but  it  would  venture  to 
urge  upon  them  the  propriety  of  considering 
whether  the  desired  end  cannot  be  obtained 
by  a  less  drastic  method  than  that  proposed, 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  scheme  submitted 
by  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings  in  its  letter  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  April  29,  1896.  By  this  scheme 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  understands  the 
whole  of  the  exterior  of  this  unicjue  west 
front  would  be  left  practically  undisturbed." 
Resolutions  of  a  similar  import  were  also 
passed  by  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute 
and  other  societies.  A  letter  to  the  Times 
from  Sir  J.  Charles  Robinson  opened  a  dis- 
cussion in  the  columns  of  that  paper,  and 
the  subject  has  been  pretty  freely  canvassed 
in  the  daily  and  weekly  journals.  The  result 
so  far  has  been  that  the  immediate  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  building  has  been  averted,  and 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  have  received  a  depu- 
tation from  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  which 
is  described  in  a  further  letter  to  the  Times 
by  Sir  J.  Charles  Robinson. 

Sir  J.  Charles  Robinson  writes  to  the  Times 
as  follows  :  "  I  formed  one  of  the  deputation 
from  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Peter- 
borough on  Friday  last  (December  4).     We 
were  received  with  the  utmost  courtesy  ;  the 
views  of  the  society  were  well  and  clearly 
explained    by   our    spokesman.    Sir    Henry 
Howorth,   and  the  reply  of  the   Dean  was 
equally  explicit.     The  discussion  lasted  up- 
wards of  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  the  entire 
situation   was  made  perfectly  clear.     It  ap- 
peared that,  acting,  as  the  authorities  were 
fully  justified  in  doing,  on  the  advice  of  the 
eminent  architect  to  whom  they  had  com- 
mitted the  undertaking,  the  order  had  been 
given  to  commence  the  work  forthwith,  and 
that  probably  one  of  the  gables  of  the  west 
front  would  have  been  immediately  pulled 
down  but  for  the  action  taken  by  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  which  called  forth  my  letter 
to  the  Times  of  December  i.     The  deputa- 
tion, two  of  the  members  being  professional 
architects,  before  the  meeting,  had  carefully 
examined  the   dislocated   stonework  of  the 
gables,  etc.,  on  the  scaffolding  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  shoring  up.     I  should  here  state 
that  the  evil,   which  undoubtedly  exists,   is 
entirely  an  internal  one,  and  that  there  is 
practically  no  outward  evidence  of  it  what- 
ever.    The   Peterborough    west  front   is,  in 
fact,  to  all  outward  appearance  in  the  most 
admirable  and  perfect  state  of  preservation, 
inimitably  fair  and  beautiful,  literally  without 
a  patch  or  a  blemish.     There  cannot,  then, 
be  two  opinions  as  to  the  desirability  of  keep- 
ing up  this  noble  structure  in  its  intact  state, 
and  it  will  be  admitted  that  only  on  the  most 
certain  and  convincing  evidence,   and  after 
an   exhaustive   consideration    of   alternative 
remedies,  should  the  melancholy  conclusion 
be  arrived  at  that  reconstruction   would  be 
inevitable.  On  this  point  professional  opinion 
is  divided  ;  doctors  disagree,  in  fact.     This 
being  so,   I   apprehend  it  will  be  admitted 
that  both  sides  should  be  publicly  heard,  and 
that  is  what  the  Society  of  Antiquaries   is 
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striving  to  bring  about.  The  antiquaries 
have  no  wish  to  prejudge  the  case,  although 
their  sympathies  and  their  wishes  naturally 
strongly  incline  them  to  the  views  of  the 
conservative  advocates.  It  occurred  to  the 
non  professional  members  of  the  deputation 
that  in  this  state  of  matters  a  disinterested 
course  would  be  most  desirable,  and  it  was 
suggested  that  the  matter  was  almost  as 
much  an  engineering  as  an  architectural 
problem.  They  are,  in  fact,  most  unwilling 
to  conclude  that  modern  practice  and 
scientific  skill  cannot  furnish  a  satisfactory 
solution  of  this  disastrous  business.  It  is  to 
be  hoped,  therefore,  that  eminent  members 
of  the  engineering  profession  may  be  induced 
to  lend  their  aid.  The  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries would  certainly  be  most  glad  to 
receive  such  assistance,  and  I  cannot  think 
it  would  be  less  welcome  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  The  west  front  has  already  been 
effectually  shored  up,  and  it  is  thought  that 
there  is  no  proximate  danger  of  further  ex- 
tension of  the  evil  in  progress,  so  that  the 
delay,  even  of  a  few  months,  if  it  should  be 
necessary,  would  be  of  no  real  moment.  The 
deputation  wished  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to 
agree  to  delay  operations,  if  necessary,  for  a 
fixed  term  of  six  months  ;  this,  however,  was 
not  agreed  to,  but  the  conference  ended  with 
the  understanding  that  no  immediate  irre- 
vocable steps  would  be  taken,  and  that  a 
reasonable  delay  would  be  accorded.' 

4p  ^  4p 
The  concession  of  "  a  reasonable  delay "  in 
order  to  try  whether  some  better  plan  cannot 
be  devised  is  a  distinct  gain.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  suggestion  we  made  in  the  Anti- 
quary for  December  that  engineering  skill 
should  be  brought  into  play  has  occurred  to 
others  as  well  as  to  ourselves.  And  it  really 
seems  the  true  way  of  meeting  the  difficulty. 
Engineering  feats  of  a  similar  kind  to  that 
needed  at  Peterborough  have  been  success- 
fully carried  out  elsewhere  in  the  past,  and 
ought  not  to  fail  now.  At  the  beginning  of  last 
century  it  was  found  that  the  north  front 
of  the  transept  of  Beverley  Minster  was  in  a 
perilously  dangerous  state,  and  inclined  out- 
wards nearly  four  feet  from  the  perpendicular, 
whereas  Peterborough  is  less  than  two  feet  out 
of  line.  A  most  ingenious  contrivance  was 
devised    by   a    man    named    Thornton,    by 


means  of  which  the  front  was  shoved  back 
into  place  and  made  secure.  Surely  if  such 
a  thing  could  be  done  at  Beverley  more  than 
a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  it  ought  not, 
with  all  our  boasted  advance  in  engineering 
science,  to  be  impossible  at  Peterborough 
now.  Poulson  {Beverlac^  p.  678),  speaking 
of  this,  says  :  "  So  ruinous  was  the  state  of 
the  church  when  these  efforts  commenced, 
that  the  north  wing  of  the  great  transept  had 
so  far  declined  from  its  perpendicular,  as  to 
overhang  its  base  nearly  4  feet,  and  stood  in 
a  most  dangerous  manner.  Mr.  Thornton, 
a  carpenter  in  York,  undertook  to  effect  its 
restoration  by  means  of  a  large  frame  of 
timber  for  screwing  up  the  gable  end  at  once, 
and  which  he  successfully  executed.  This 
ingenious  contrivance  has  been  erroneously 
attributed,  by  Horace  Walpole  and  others, 
to  Mr.  Hawkesmore,  who  was  architect  of  the 
Minster  at  the  time,  but  who  neither  felt  nor 
understood  the  beauties  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture." 

^         4p         4? 

The  method  adopted  by  Thornton  is 
clearly  shown  in  two  plates  engraved  by 
Fourdrinier.  Thornton  erected  five  huge 
timber  trusses,  placed  with  their  length  north 
and  south,  at  right  angles  to  the  transept 
gable ;  three  of  these  trusses  were  placed 
within  the  buttresses  and  turrets  which  flank 
the  gable,  and  the  two  others  were  placed 
outside  these  turrets,  one  on  each  side. 
When  the  trusses  were  fixed  the  base  of  the 
wall  was  cut  from  the  inner  side  to  its  centre, 
at  the  level  of  the  base  of  the  trusses,  so 
that  it  might  give  way  when  the  jacks  were 
worked.  Parts  of  the  side  walls  were  also 
removed,  so  as  to  allow  the  gable  to  go  back 
into  its  place.  Jacks  were  placed  under 
each  end  of  each  truss,  and,  as  the  jacks  on 
the  outside  were  raised,  those  on  the  inside 
were  lowered,  until  the  wall  was  brought 
back  to  the  perpendicular,  when  the  trusses 
were  stopped  by  low  frames  on  the  floor  of 
the  transept. 

^       ^       «!? 

Exceptional  interest  has  been  taken  in  the 
sale  during  December  of  the  large  collection 
of  rare  coins  belonging  to  the  late  Mr. 
Hyman  Montagu,  F.S.A.  The  most  im- 
portant item  in  the  sale  was  that  of  the 
celebrated    "Juxon  Medal,"   which   fetched 
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THE  JUXON   MEDAL   (NOW   IN   THE   BRITISH   MUSEUM). 


the  extraordinary  sum  of  ;£"]"] o.  The  medal 
is  really  a  pattern  five  broad  piece  in  gold, 
and  it  possesses  a  double  interest  as  being 
not  merely  one  of  the  finest  works  of  Thomas 
Rawlins,  but  also  on  account  of  its  having 
been  presented  to  Bishop  Juxon  by  Charles  I. 
on  the  scaffold  just  before  his  execution. 
From  the  bishop  it  passed  in  a  direct  line  to 
his  descendant,  Mrs.  Mary  Gythens,  who 
bequeathed  "  her  gold  medal  of  King 
Charles  I."  to  James  Commeline,  a  Fellow 
of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  who  had 
married  her  daughter.  Miss  Gythens.  The 
late  Lieut.  -  Colonel  John  Drummond  pur- 
chased the  coin  of  a  grandson  of  the  Rev. 
James  Commeline,  and  he  in  turn  disposed 
of  it  to  Mr.  Till,  the  dealer,  who  sold  it  soon 
afterwards  to  Mr.  Cuff.  From  the  Cuff 
collection  it  has  passed  successively  into  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  for  many 
years  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Longman  and 
Co.,  the  publishers,  of  Mr.  Edward  Wigan, 
of  Mr.  Samuel  Addington,  and,  lastly,  into 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Montagu.  From  these 
facts  it  will  be  seen  that  its  pedigree  and 
authenticity  are  irreproachable.  It  is  in  a 
perfect  state  of  preservation,  as  may  be  seen 
from  the  accompanying  illustration,  and  as  a 
relic  of  Charles  L  it  is  unquestionably  of 
ver)'  high  interest. 

^  '^  'Ip 
The  Scottish  Text  Society,  which  held  its 
annual  meeting  lately,  is  jubilant  over  the  dis- 
covery of  a  Scottish  manuscript  version  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  authorities  in  the 
Society  evidently  feel  that  at  last  is  to  be 
wiped  away  the  reproach  of  the  scoffers,  that 
pious  and  reforming  Scotland  had  never  taken 
the  trouble  to  translate  the  Scriptures  into 
her  own  vernacular.     It  was  in  1543,  by  Act 


of  Parliament,  made  lawful  for  the  lieges  "  to 
haif  the  haly  write  baith  the  new  testament 
and  the  auld  in  the  vulgar  toung  in  Inglis  or 
Scottis  of  ane  gude  and  trew  translatioun." 
John  Knox,  in  his  History,  pokes  some  fun 
at  the  pretences  of  some  at  this  time  that 
had  "never  red  ten  sentenses  in  it,"  who 
now  bragged  at  large  that  it  had  lain  hid 
under  their  bed -foot  for  ten  years  !  The 
hope  of  the  devout  in  the  Scottish  Text 
Society  evidently  is  that  the  translation  is  of 
pre- Reformation  date.  If  Scotland  waited 
till  translation  was  legalized,  the  inherent 
virtue  and  significance  of  translating  are  not 
a  little  impaired.  Specialist  opinions  have 
been  given  that  probably  the  manuscript  is  a 
recension  of  Wicliffe's  text,  and  may  date  early 
in  the  sixteenth  century.  Whilst  of  course 
it  is  premature  to  draw  inferences  which 
might  exaggerate  its  importance  over-much, 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  high  value 
and  interest  of  the  find. 

^  ^  «)|(» 
A  very  good  move  has  been  made  which, 
it  may  be  hoped,  will  bear  fruit,  and  be 
followed  by  similar  action  throughout  the 
country.  At  a  conference,  held  on  Decem- 
ber 4,  at  the  County  Hall,  between  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council  and  the  representatives  of 
various  associations  interested  in  the  pre- 
servation of  historical  buildings  in  London, 
Dr.  W.  J.  Collins,  Vice- Chairman  of  the 
Council  presiding,  two  resolutions  were 
passed.  The  first,  which  was  proposed  by 
Sir  Robert  Hunter,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Waterhouse,  R.A.,  expressed  the  desirability 
of  compiling  a  register  of  such  buildings. 
The  second  resolution,  proposed  by  Mr. 
P.   Norman,   and   seconded   by   Mr.    F.   G. 
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Hilton -Price,  Director  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  suggested  that  the  London 
County  Council  should  form  a  committee  to 
carry  out  the  object  in  view,  such  committee 
to  be  advised  by  experts. 

4ff      ^      ^ 

Great  indignation  has  been  aroused  by  the 
discovery  that  some  of  the  prehistoric  re- 
mains on  and  around  Dartmoor  were  being 
broken  up  for  mending  the  local  roads. 
Strong  representations  have  been  made  to 
the  Newton  Rural  District  Council,  whose 
contractors  were  responsible  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
relics,  the  stone  avenue  at  Bel  Tor  Corner  on 
Sherberlon  Common,  and  the  Council  has 
now  instructed  its  surveyor  to  see  that  no 
further  vandalism  of  the  kind  occurs.  It  is, 
however,  a  fact  that  the  demolition  of  the 
remains  is  not  confined  to  this  instance.  In- 
vestigation shows  that  several  hut  circles 
and  menhirs  have  also  recently  disappeared. 
Such  cases  as  these  unquestionablystrengthen 
the  demand  for  legislation  for  the  better 
preservation  of  historical  relics,  in  which 
matter  we  are  far  behind  other  nations. 

^}lf         4p         '^ 

A  few  years  ago  an  ancient  British  village, 
very  similar  to  that  at  Grimspound  on  Dart- 
moor, containing  several  ruined  hut-circles, 
and  surrounded  by  a  fallen  wall,  was  dis- 
covered on  a  farm  at  High  Hugil),  near  Ings, 
in  Westmorland.  The  area  is  about  an  acre 
in  extent,  and  latterly  an  alarm  has  been 
started  that  the  village  is  in  danger. 
Chancellor  Ferguson,  as  president  of  the 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Society,  is 
able,  however,  on  the  high  authority  of  Mr. 
Dymond,  to  report  that  nothing  is  amiss. 
The  difficulty  is  how  to  provide  for  the 
future  protection  of  the  remains.  The  estate 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  and  the 
question  arises  how  far,  in  these  days  of 
agricultural  depression,  are  trustees  and 
farmers  justified  in  omitting  to  bring  into 
cultivation  an  acre  of  land  because  it  is 
covered  with  early  remains.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  a  subscription  should  be 
raised,  and  the  farmer  asked  to  sublet  the 
field  ;  but  to  whom,  and  for  how  long,  and 
who  is  to  periodically  inspect  it  to  see  that 
no  damage  is  done  ?  And  to  whom  is  he  to 
report  ?     The  only  effectual  remedy  would 


be  an  Act  of  Parliament  appointing  county 
councils  protectors  of  such  remains,  with 
power  to  compensate  farmers  or  owners,  and 
to  appoint  officials,  who  should  inspect  and 
report  once  or  twice  a  year.  Competent 
local  antiquaries  would  readily  undertake  the 
work  for  little  more  than  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses. Accounts  of  the  Hugill  British 
village  will  be  found  (accompanied  by  plans) 
in  the  sixth  and  twelfth  volumes  of  the 
Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Society s  Trans- 
actions. 

^  ^  ^ 
An  interesting  "  Hogback  "  or  coped  tomb- 
stone has  recently  been  brought  to  light 
during  the  progress  of  the  alterations  in 
Gosforth  Church,  Cumberland.  When  dis- 
covered it  was  doing  duty  as  part  of  the 
foundations  of  the  north  wall  of  the  nave  of 
the  church,  which  is  attributed  to  the  twelfth 
century.  The  extreme  length  of  the  "  Hog- 
back "  is  about  5  feet  6  inches,  with  an 
extreme  breadth  on  the  base  of  about  i  foot. 
The  height  at  each  end  is  22  inches,  with  an 
extreme  height  in  the  centre  of  26  inches  ; 
the  upper  part  of  the  stone  is  tegulaied,  or 
carved  in  representation  of  the  roof  of  a 
house.  An  interesting  scene  is  depicted 
upon  one  of  the  sides,  the  meeting  of  two 
hostile  bodies  of  men,  bearing  spears  and 
shields.  An  animated  parley  is,  apparently, 
being  held  between  the  leaders,  one  of  whom 
carries  a  small  flag.  The  other  side  is 
covered  with  interlaced  ornaments  of  various 
patterns,  as  also  is  one  of  the  gable-ends ;  on 
the  other  is  the  figure  of  a  warrior. 

^         ^         ^ 

A  meeting  of  the  heritors  of  the  parish  of 
Govan  (near  Glasgow)  was  recently  held, 
when  the  report  of  a  committee,  which  had 
been  appointed  to  deal  with  the  better  pre- 
servation of  the  sculptured  stones  in  the 
churchyard,  was  received.  It  appeared  that 
a  sum  of  about  ^117  (including  voluntary 
subscriptions  and  interest)  had  been  raised 
towards  this  object.  The  committee  had  had 
all  the  sculptured  stones  carefully  examined 
by  Mr.  John  Honeyman,  and  also  by  Mr. 
Romilly  Allen.  The  result  of  the  committee's 
inquiries  had  fully  established  the  great  value 
of  the  stones.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
erecting  an  adequate  building  for  their  better 
protection  appear  to  be  serious,  as  the  stones 
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are  numerous  and  heavy,  and  the  funds  at 
the  disposal  of  the  committee  do  not  permit 
of  the  erection  of  a  building  which  will 
shelter  them  all,  even  if  space  were  available 
in  the  churchyard.  Sir  John  Stirling-Maxwell 
proposed  that  he  should  be  allowed  to  make 
casts  of  all  the  sculptured  stones,  and  that 
the  casts  should  be  photographed  in  the  same 
manner  as  had  been  done  with  the  sculptured 
stones  of  Islay.  From  an  examination  of 
such  photographs  the  committee  would  be 
better  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  which 
stones  should  be  selected  as  more  specially 
requiring  protection  from  the  weather.  This 
suggestion  was  adopted. 

Ap  ^  ^ 
The  case  of  the  Herber  Tower  again  came 
before  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries 
at  their  November  meeting.  It  will  be  seen 
from  the  report  of  the  committee,  printed  on 
another  page,  that  the  sum  asked  by  the 
Armourers'  Company  for  the  tower  is  ;^3oo. 
There  surely  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
raising  this  sum  in  a  wealthy  city  such  as 
Newcastle.  Mr.  Dendy,  who  served  on  the 
committee,  very  propt-rly  complained  of  the 
tenor  of  certain  remarks  which  have  appeared 
in  the  press  concerning  the  part  the  Armourers' 
Company  has  taken.  It  seems  rather  hard 
to  find  fault  with  the  Company  after  its 
action  in  first  of  all  offering  the  tower  to  the 
Antiquaries,  in  order  to  save  it  from  demo- 
lition. Had  it  been  sold  and  pulled  down 
without  an  opportunity  being  given  of  pre- 
serving it,  then  there  would  have  been  ground 
for  complaint. 

^  '^  ^ 
Attention  is  drawn  by  Mr.  H.  Stopes  to  a 
fresh  discovery  of  flints  in  the  plateau 
gravels  of  Kent  by  Mr.  Harrison.  It  seems 
that  three  pits  have  recently  been  sunk  at 
Ash  through  stratified  clay  and  gravel,  where 
at  a  depth  of  eight  feet  from  the  surface  (520 
feet,  O.D.)  a  seam  of  gravel  has  yielded  a 
number  of  good  and  undoubted  specimens 
of  the  same  primeval  types.  These  pits 
have  been  sunk  at  Mr.  Harrison's  expense, 
as  he  does  not  receive  a  grant  from  the 
British  Association  this  year.  The  reward 
of  actual  and  undoubted  proof  of  the  true 
position  of  these  very  early  traces  of  man  is 
mos>  satisfactory.  All  the  recent  finds  are 
duly  arranged  in  order,  and  are  freely  open 


to  inspection  in  a  room  at  the  Portobello  Inn, 
Kingsdown.  The  pits  are  a  short  distance 
from  the  inn,  and  they  were  to  remain  open 
for  a  short  time. 

•ili?  ^  ^ 
The  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland 
is  face  to  face  with  a  difficulty  as  to  its 
museum.  Originally  founded  as  the  Kil- 
kenny Archgeological  Society,  the  museum 
of  the  society  was  formed  in  that  city,  where 
it  has  since  remained,  in  accordance  (it  is 
said)  with  some  kind  of  understanding  made 
with  the  Kilkenny  members  of  the  society, 
when  it  enlarged  its  borders  and  became  a 
general  society  of  archaeology  for  Ireland. 
It  now  appears  that  besides  being  in  an  in- 
accessible position,  the  museum  is  in  a 
shameful  condition  of  neglect,  and  its  con- 
tents liable  to  injury.  It  is  suggested  that 
the  museum  should  be  removed  to  Dublin, 
where  the  objects  it  contains  can  be  more 
readily  inspected  by  antiquaries,  and  where 
it  will  be  more  easy  to  see  to  their  proper 
preservation.  This  is  a  most  reasonable 
proposal ;  but  objection  has  been  raised  to 
it  by  certain  members  who  wish  the  museum 
to  remain  at  Kilkenny.  It  is  easy  to  sympa- 
thize with  such  a  sentiment ;  but  in  the 
interests  of  archaeology  it  is  very  desirable 
that  the  museum  should  be  removed  to  the 
capital. 

^  ^  ^ 
We  are  asked  to  say  that  in  accordance 
with  the  wish  expressed  by  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  Ireland  and  others,  on  the  occasion  of 
the  cruise  around  the  north-west  coast  to 
Galway  in  1895,  it  is  now  proposed  to  con- 
tinue the  excursion  around  Ireland,  com- 
mencing at  the  Aran  Islands  in  Galway  Bay, 
and  sailing  along  the  south-west  and  south 
coast  of  Ireland  to  Waterford  Harbour,  en- 
circling the  coast  line  of  the  whole  of  the 
province  of  Munster.  The  proposal  is  to 
charter  the  s.s.  Caloric,  which  gave  much 
satisfaction  on  the  former  occasion,  with  the 
same  officers  and  crew,  and  to  start  from 
Belfast  on  Whit  -  Monday,  June  7,  at 
10.30  a.m.,  direct  for  Galway  Bay,  where  the 
cruise  proper  will  commence.  The  list  of 
antiquities  to  be  inspected  includes  the 
following,  among  others :  Aran  Islands- 
Forts,  ancient  Churches,  etc.  ;  The  Shannon, 
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Round  Tower,  and  Seven  Churches  on 
Scattery  Island;  Dingle  Promontory  — 
Gallerus,  the  most  ancient  church  in  Ireland, 
Kilmalkedar,  and  Cashel  Dorgan,  Beehive 
Huts,  etc.  ;  Skellig  Rocks — Ancient  Church, 
Beehive  Huts,  etc.;  Staigue  Fort  —  Derry- 
nane  Abbey ;  Bantry  Bay,  Bere  Island, 
Glengarriff,  etc.  ;  Cloyne  Cathedral,  and 
Round  Tower ;  Waterford  —  Reginald's 
Tower,  Cathedral,  etc.  ;  The  Valley  of  the 
Blackwater — Cappoquin,  Lismore  Cathedral, 
Castle,  etc.  The  Ca/on'c '\%  to  leave  Dublin 
on  the  evening  of  Sunday,  the  13th,  for  Liver- 
pool direct,  which  should  be  reached  early 
on  Monday  morning.  The  probable  cost 
by  steamer,  including  four  meals  daily,  is  from 
Belfast,  jTf)  los.  ;  from  Galway,  j£<).  A 
circular  is  being  sent,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
those  who  sailed  in  tlie  Caloric  to  Galway  in 
1895.  If  a  fair  proportion  signify  their  in- 
tention to  join,  the  cruise  will  be  proceeded 
with.  This  intimation  should  be  forwarded 
to  Mr.  S.  F.  Milligan,  Bank  Buildings, 
Belfast,  not  later  than  January  5,  in  time  for 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  society,  so  that  an 
idea  can  be  formed  of  the  numbers.  Priority 
will  be  given  in  order  of  application.  The 
rates  for  the  trips  are  fixed  at  cost  price ; 
there  are  no  deductions  for  cost  of  manage- 
ment, profits,  etc.,  and  there  will  be  no 
extras  save  such  as  may  be  paid  to  ship's 
crew  for  landing  in  small  boats.  Members 
of  the  leading  English  and  Scotch  societies 
can  be  enrolled  for  the  cruise  on  sending 
their  names  to  Mr.  A,  Cochrane,  F.S.A., 
hon.  secretary  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
Ireland,  17,  Highfield  Road,  Dublin. 

^  ^  ^ 
While  we  in  England  are  debating  how  to 
deal  with  the  west  front  of  one  of  our  cathe- 
drals, a  speedier  solution  has  been  arrived  at 
abroad.  At  Grenoble,  the  stones  of  the 
exterior  of  the  cathedral  having  become 
decayed,  a  coating  of  cement  has  been 
smeared  over  the  tower  and  west  front,  and 
marked  out  in  blocks  to  represent  stonework  ! 

^  ^  ^ 
A  curious  revelation  has  lately  been  made  on 
the  shores  of  the  Solway  F'irth.  As  a  result 
of  the  gales  and  high  tides  which  recently 
prevailed,  a  portion  of  a  breakwater  between 
the  town  of  Silloth  and  the  hamlet  of  Skin- 
burness   was   partially  demolished,  and  re- 


vealed at  some  distance  from  the  surface 
what  appeared  to  be  a  mass  of  boulder  clay. 
This  clay  is  curiously  marked,  as  if  it  had 
been  ploughed  and  the  ridges  rounded  by  the 
action  of  water.  Upon  the  surface  of  the 
clay  were  to  be  seen  marks  of  animals  with 
cloven  hoofs,  as  distinct  as  the  day  they  were 
made,  which,  it  is  conjectured,  must  have  been 
five  or  six  centuries  ago.  Should  this  be  so, 
the  discovery  forms  an  interesting  link  with 
the  time  when  Skinburness,  which  now  con- 
sists of  a  hotel  for  seaside  visitors  and  a  few 
cottages,  was  a  place  of  importance,  before  it 
was  swept  away  by  the  sea.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  Skinburness  was  a  considerable 
market-town,  and  by  the  charter  of  Edward  I. 
was  declared  to  be  a  free  borough,  "  kept  by 
some  faithful  man  chosen  by  the  Abbot  and 
his  brethren,  of  Holme  Cultram."  The  King 
attached  importance  to  the  town,  which  he 
made  the  depot  for  supplying  his  armies  then 
employed  against  the  Scots,  and  he  himself 
paid  it  a  visit.  Mention  is  made  of  a  church, 
but  there  is  no  vestige  of  such  a  building  in 
the  locality  now.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century  the  town  appears  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  the  inroad  of  the  sea. 

^  '^  ^ 
The  same  gales  have,  we  regret  to  say,  caused 
material  damage  to  the  old  castle  at  Barnard 
Castle.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
masonry  has,  unfortunately,  given  way.  The 
portion  known  as  Brackenbury's  Tower,  and 
which  was  formerly  used  as  a  dungeon,  has 
suffered  most  of  all.  The  remains  of  the 
castle  cover  about  seven  acres.  The  existing 
walls  were  erected  at  different  epochs,  and 
with  their  apertures,  bastilles,  and  buttresses, 
are  in  parts  mantled  with  "  that  pestilent 
weed,"  ivy,  and  which  is  no  doubt  responsible 
for  much  of  the  mischief  recently  done. 

•ijp  ^  "ilp 
A  curious  controversy  has  arisen  between 
I-ancashire  and  Westmorland  over  the 
ownership  of  Lake  Windermere.  Westmor- 
land, which  is  now  in  possession,  asserts 
that  the  whole  of  the  lake,  with  its  valuable 
foreshore  rights,  is  part  of  the  parish  of 
Applethwaite,  in  the  Kendal  Union.  In 
opposition  to  this,  the  attention  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary Committee  of  the  Lancashire  County 
Council  has  been  called  to  certain  deeds  of  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  published  in 
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the  Records  of  Furness  Abbey,  which  indicate 
that  at  that  period  the  boundary  of  the  two 
counties  was  in  the  centre  of  the  lake.  Seeing 
that  three -fourths  of  the  lake  are  bounded 
by  Lancashire  townships,  and  that  Winder- 
mere is  a  great  holiday  resort  for  Lanca- 
shire people,  the  committee  recommended 
the  Lancashire  County  Council  to  take  steps 
to  test  the  right  of  Westmorland  to  control 
the  lake.  This  has  been  ingeniously  arranged 
by  the  Lancashire  County  Council  taking 
upon  itself  to  secure  the  lake  from  pollution 
by  sewerage.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what 
Westmorland  will  do.  They  can  scarcely 
respond  by  emptying  filth  into  the  lake. 

An  interesting  discovery  is  reported  from  the 
town  of  Boskoop,  in  the  south  of  Holland. 
When  the  church  tower  was  being  taken 
down  last  spring  five  little  books  were  found 
walled  in  it,  and  Professor  Acquoy,  of  Leyden, 
to  whom  they  were  sent,  has  now  published 
an  account  of  them.  All  of  them  are 
religious  books,  which  were  in  secret  use 
at  the  "  hage-preeken,"  or  hedge-preachings, 
at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  Persecution,  and 
they  must  have  lain  concealed  in  the  tower 
of  Boskoop  since  then. 

•jj?  ^  •)!(» 
It  is  reported  that  quite  recently,  while 
a  party  were  examining  a  tumulus  on  the 
Cavers  Estate,  in  Roxburghshire,  they  came 
upon  a  large  block  of  stone,  which  covered  a 
cist.  The  cist  was  opened,  and  it  was  found 
that  it  contained  the  skeleton  of  a  man  in 
perfect  preservation,  with  a  number  of  calcined 
bones  beside  it.  There  were  no  weapons  or 
implements  in  the  cist  except  two  bone  pins, 
about  2|  inches  long,  with  three  holes  in  the 
head  of  each.  Referring  to  the  find  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Hawick  Archaeological  Society, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnman,  the  president,  said 
the  skeleton  was  that  of  a  highly-developed 
man,  with  a  large  brain.  "  The  skeleton  was 
of  a  great  age,  and  was  probably  the  remains 
of  a  mighty  border  chief."  We  have  no 
doubt  the  discovery  will  attract  the  attention 
of  experts,  and  that  we  shall  learn  more  about 
it  than  seems  to  be  known  at  j^resent. 


EamtJlinp  of  an  antiauatp. 


By  George  Bailey. 


Hardwick  Hall. — I. 


HIS  old  mansion  is  a  fine  place  in 
which  to  study  a  most  stirring  and 
important  period  in  the  history  of 
England.  It  is  impossible  to  ex- 
plore it  without  being  at  every  turn  reminded 
of  some  fact,  historic  now  and  national.  The 
more  prominent  and  important  of  these  will 
be  glanced  at  here  while  we  endeavour  to 
bring  before  the  reader  some  pictorial  repre- 
sentations of  a  few  objects  of  antiquarian 
interest  which  have  been  sketched  by  us  from 
time  to  time  in  repeated  visits  to  Hardwick. 
They  will  consist  of  a  selection  of  heraldry, 
embroidery,  carvings,  inscriptions,  and  views 
of  the  two  halls,  and  what  remains  of  Old- 
cotes. 

There  is  nothing  modern  about  Hardwick, 
once  the  park  is  entered.  Scarcely  anything 
reminds  the  spectator  of  the  present  busy, 
restless  age,  though  the  age  in  which  it  was 
built  was  equally  restless  and  busy  :  the  unrest 
and  turmoil  took  a  different  direction.  As 
we  directed  our  steps  towards  the  Hall,  we  did 
so  slowly  and  with  hesitation,  being  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  near  proximity  of  the  great  red 
deer,  who  assumed  dignified  and  statuesque 
attitudes  as  if  they  resented  our  presence, 
and  considered  it  an  intrusion,  so  that  we 
were  not  sorry  when  they  were  left  behind. 
We  were  impressed  by  the  grandeur  of  the 
oak  trees,  the  growth  of  centuries,  and  which 
are  noticeable  objects,  with  gnarled  trunks, 
and  bare,  fantastically  writhing  arms  project- 
ing beyond  the  foliage.  One  is  entirely  dead, 
devoid  of  foliage,  and  bleached  by  many 
storms.  Here  and  there  are  old  black  funereal 
yews,  and  stately  elms.  A\'e  now  begin  to 
catch  glimpses  of  the  fretted  battlements  of 
the  towers,  which  from  the  distance  assume 
fitful  shapes  of  a  strange  and  weird  aspect. 
We  place  here  a  distant  view  taken  from  this 
point.  On  nearer  view,  they  turn  out  to  be 
the  coronet  and  initials  of  the  countess 
founderess,  E.  S.,  surrounded  by  scrolled 
ornaments  many  times  repeated.  This  draw- 
ing represents  the  ornament,  which  surrounds 
the  six  lofty  towers  on  three  sides.  'Jhese 
letters   repeatedly   meet   the   eye,   as    if    to 
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impress  u{)on  the  spectator  the  great  per- 
sonality of  the  occupier.  This  idea  has 
been  caught  up  by  her  descendants,  and 
picturesquely  imparted  to  the  beds  of  flowers 
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on  the  principal  front,  which  now  in 
letters  of  colossal  size  perpetuate  the  name, 
and  every  returning  summer  gives  them  a 
splendid  resurrection  by  a  gorgeous  display 
of  brilliant  colours.  This  graceful  thought 
has  added  an  additional  and  appropriate 
feature.  Few  more  charming  scenes  can  be 
looked  upon  than  that  to  be  seen  from  the 
library  windows,  with  this  gay  garden  with  its 
cedars  and  roses,  surrounded  by  its  lichen- 
painted  and  fretted  walls,  as  a  foreground, 
with  the  ivy-mantled  ruins  of  the  old  birth- 
place of  the  Hardwicks  on  the  left,  and  in 
front  the  distant  hills  seen  beyond  the  park, 
while  the  sun  goes  down  in  autumn  splendour. 
It  forms  a  picture  which  can  neither  be 
successfully  described  nor  painted,  but  when 
once  seen  can  never  be  forgotten. 


history  of  Squire  Hardwick  ;  we  can  see  that 
the  mansion  was  added  to  from  time  to  time. 
We  insert  here  a  view  of  the  south  front  of  the 
ruins — from  which  it  may  be  gathered  that 
the  middle  portion  is  the  oldest,  and  the 
south-west  end  forms  a  second  addition,  and 
the  north-east  a  third,  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII. 

There  was  a  manor  here  in  the  time  of 
King  John,  for  that  monarch  conveyed  it  to 
Andrew  de  lieauchamp  in  1203.  He  held 
it  fifty-five  years.  It  passed  next  to  William 
de  Steynesby,  who  held  it  of  John  le  Savage 
by  annual  render  of  3  lb.  of  cinnamon  and 
I  lb.  of  pepper.  His  grandson,  John,  died 
possessed  of  it  in  1330.  Soon  afterwards 
the  family  of  Hardwick  came,  and  held  it  for 
six  generations.  John  Hardwick,  the  father 
of  Elizabeth,  died  in  1528  (19  Henry  VIII.). 
It  is  curious  that  no  monuments  to  any  of 
this  family  now  remain  in  the  neighbouring 
church  of  Hault  Hucknall,  except  some 
broken  stained  glass,  with  the  inscription, 
"Orate  pro  bono  statu  Johis  Hardwick 
Generosi  et  uxoris  ejus."'  It  is  in  memory 
of  Elizabeth's  father.  There  is  an  impaled 
shield  in  the  "  New  Hall "  with  his  arms,  and 
those  of  Elizabeth  Leake,  of  Hasland,  his 
wife,  which  will  be  referred  to  when  we  come 
to  the  heraldic  part  of  our  subject. 


RUINS  OF   OLD    HARDWICK    HAU,. 


The  ruins  of  the  "  Old  Hall  "  stand  but  a 
stone's-throw  from  the  "  New  Hall."  It  still 
gives  evidence  in  its  decay  of  its  former  size, 
and  of  the  importance  and  wealth  of  its 
former  owners.     We  know  but  little  of  the 


The  "Old  Hall"  is  now  in  an  unsafe  con- 
dition, and  visitors  are  not  permitted  to  enter 
it.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  view  we  have  given 
that  a  huge  beam  fell  with  the  roof,  and 
penetrated  the  floor  of  the  large  room  ;  since 
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that  time  it  has  been  kept  locked  up.  But 
there  are  still  some  rooms  entire.  The  room 
where  the  beam  is  seen  was  a  very  finely 
proportioned  one,  and  rooms  at  Blenheim 
and  Chatsworth  are  stated  to  have  been 
formed  on  the  same  model.     The  size  of  the 


them  an  angel  with  a  drawn  sword.  These 
figures  reached  to  the  cornice.  The  room 
was  known  as  the  "  Giant's  Chamber."  Roof- 
less, and  exposed  to  winds  and  storms,  the 
end  of  the  giants  cannot  be  a  very  distant 
event.     The  plaster-work  of  this  house  was 
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DISTANT   VIEW   OK   HARDWICK    HALL. 


room  was  56  feet  6  inches  by  30  feet  6  inches 
high.  The  walls  were  partially  wainscoted 
with  oak,  enriched  by  Ionic  pilasters,  above 
which  were  ornamental  arcades  in  plaster  in 
two  rows  ;  and  over  the  large  stone  chimney- 
piece  there  were  colossal  figures  on  each  side, 
of  soldiers  in  Roman  armour,  and  between 
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an  interesting  feature,  supplying  as  it  did  the 
place  of  the  huge  tapestries  with  which  the 
"  New  House "  is  so  plentifully  adorned. 
There  is  a  large  piece  of  this  plaster- work  on 
one  of  the  walls,  on  which  are  represented 
large  stags  in  a  forest.  They  have  still  a 
charm    in    their   decay,  standing   out   white 
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and  silvery  in  the  sunlight  from  the  elegant 
framing  made  for  them  by  friendly  ivy. 

With  the  Giant's  Chamber  a  short  passage 
connects  the  drawing-room,  which  had  over 
its  fireplace  the  following  inscription  in  two 
lines : 
AS  .  KAiNriNc; .  srA(;r.R  .  thk  .  water  .  brooke  . 

DRSIRETH  . 
EVEN  .  SO  .   MY  .  SOVI.E  .  THE  .  I.IVINf.E  .   LORI)  . 

REgVlRETH. 

There  is  here  an  allusion  to  the  armorial  stags, 
and  when  we  come  to  the  numerous  inscrip- 
tions to  be  found  in  the  "  New  House."  We 
shall  have  to  notice  other  similar  allusions. 


REMAINS  OF  OLDCOTES. 


The  number  of  rooms  in  this  house  appears 
to  have  been  about  thirty,  independent  of 
ordinary  business  rooms  in  the  lower  story. 
There  are  two  lodges,  one  of  which  is  seen 
to  the  left  in  our  drawing,  and  a  correspond- 
ing one  to  the  right  not  shown.  The  former 
is  now  a  laundry,  and  the  latter  is  »  game- 
keeper's lodge.  The  only  other  inhabitants 
are  a  great  number  of  pigeons,  which  find  a 
roomy  dwelling  in  the  deserted  house. 

We  now  give  a  sketch  of  all  that  remains 
of  a  mansion  the  old  countess  had  built  near 
to  Sutton  Hall,  called  Oldcotes.     This  house 


is  always  mentioned  by  historians.  We  were 
anxious  to  ascertain  what  remained  of  it,  and 
found  that  it  had  quite  vanished,  with  the 
small  exception  here  seen.  There  is  a  legend 
that  this  house  was  built  to  act  as  a  set-off  to 
Sutton  Hall,  the  mansion  of  the  I-eaks,  who 
afterwards  became  Earls  of  Scarsdale.  Her 
mother  was  a  Leak,  but  somehow  this  house 
irritated  her,  and  she  said,  "  I  will  build  a 
better  house  for  the  owletts  to  live  in  ;"  and 
so  it  came  to  pass,  "  Oldcotes,"  if  it  was  ever 
finished,  became  a  ruin,  a  dwelling  for  those 
birds  of  ill  omen,  and  finally  disappeared, 
and  now  this  alcove  in  an  orchard  wall  alone 
remains.  Sutton  still  remains,  though  so 
much  altered  that  the  old  lady  would  not 
know  it.  The  first  Earl  of  Scarsdale  entirely 
changed  its  appearance,  and  it  is  now  a  classic 
building  of  some  elegance  ;  indeed,  it  might 
be  called  imposing,  only  that  it  has  no  base- 
ment, and  conveys  the  impression  that  part 
of  it  has  sunk  into  the  ground. 
{To  be  continued,) 
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By  the  Rev.  William  MacRitchie. 

With  Notes  by  David  MacRitchie,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

{Continued from  p.  335,  vol.  xxxii.) 

Sunday,  22,rd  August.  Stockton.  It  is  a 
beautiful  town,  consisting  chiefly  of  one 
straight  street  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long 
and  about  sixty  or  seventy  yards  broad,  with 
the  market-place  and  town-hall  in  the  middle 
of  it  :  a  few  small  streets  cross  it  at  right 
angles,  running  down  to  the  side  of  the  river. 
Little  trade  is  carried  on  here :  there  is  a  fine 
corn  country  all  round,  and  a  great  export  of 
corn  from  this  place.  The  river  Tees  consti- 
tutes the  wealth  of  the  place.  The  corn  sold 
here  lately  at  twenty-four  shillings  the  bushel. 
The  river  abounds  with  a  flat  fish  resembling 
a  flounder  or  small  turbot ;  they  call  it  the 
plaice.  It  tastes  somewhat  like  the  flounder, 
but  is  whiter  in  its  colour  and  not  quite  so 
juicy  and  delicate.  Ships  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  tons  come  up  here,  and  a  ship 
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of  eight  hundred  tons  was  lately  built 
here. 

Leave  Stockton  at  seven  a.m.,  and  set  out 
for  Durham.  The  Poa  aquatica  grows  plen- 
tifully in  the  ditches  about  Stockton.  A 
little  to  the  north  of  this  place  I  observed  a 
fine  field  of  turnips  drilled,  a  very  rare  sight 
in  England  except  about  the  Borders.* — Pass 
through  a  rich  country ;  hedges  and  hedge- 
rows of  elms,  &c.,  poplars,  &c.  The  country 
rises  by  slow  degrees,  affording  a  grand  pros- 
pect on  each  side ;  the  morning  very  fine. 
Arrive  half- past  nine  o'clock  at  Sedgefield,t 
where  stop  and  breakfast. 

Sedgefield  is  a  neat  village,  situated  in  the 
heart  of  a  fine,  rich  corn  country.  The  rector 
here  (Barrington)  has  a  living  of  fourteen 
hundred  pounds  a-year.  He  officiates  him- 
self with  one  curate,  and  is  esteemed  a  good 
preacher  and  a  good  farmer.  He  is  a  nephew 
of  the  Bishop  of  Durham. — From  Sedgefield 
to  Durham  eleven  miles.  No  waste  ground 
all  the  way  ;  every  inch  inclosed  with  hedge 
and  plantation,  and  cultivated  in  the  highest 
style.  Lime  and  coal  in  abundance.  See  by 
the  way-side  plenty  of  Malva  moschata,  &c. 

Approach  to  Durham  about  two  p.m.  The 
view  of  the  cathedral,  as  you  come  in  to  the 
bank  of  the  river  Weir  at  the  bridge,  is  pic- 
turesque and  romantic  in  the  highest  degree. 
The  great  tower  has  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  steeple  of  Dundee  :  the  other  two  towers 
at  the  west  end  of  the  minster  put  one  a 
little  in  mind  of  those  at  the  west  end  of  the 
minster  of  York. 

The  river  here  has  a  curious  serpentine 
course  through  high,  steep  woody  banks. 
Before  you  enter  the  city  you  pass  the  river 
over  two  bridges,  and  before  you  leave  the 
city  you  pass  it  again  over  a  third  bridge, 
where  you  see  a  fourth  a  little  above.  The 
city  itself  is  crowded  along  the  winding  bank 
of  the  river.  The  streets  and  entries  are  in 
many  places  steep  and  awkward  and  incon- 
venient. The  convenience  of  the  water  has 
tempted  the  people  to  build  it  in  this  manner. 
The  grounds  about  Durham  are  highly  beau- 
tiful ;  wherever  you  wander  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  city  you  are  charmed  with  the  sight  of 
wood  and  water. 

Go  to  the  Cathedral  of  Durham,  and  attend 

•  See  remarks  on  this  subject  in  the  Antiquary  for 
November  last,  p.  331,  footnote, 
t  About  ten  miles  from  Stockton,  vid  Norton. 


the  afternoon  service.  The  organs  with 
their  accompaniments  admirably  calculated 
to  heighten  the  devotion. 

The  Cathedral  of  Durham  is  a  large,  stately, 
gothic  structure,  with  vast  appendages.  But, 
to  one  who  has  so  lately  seen  the  Minster  of 
York,  it  will  not  appear  so  striking  as  other- 
wise it  might. — After  hearing  the  chanting  in 
Cathedral,  take  a  walk  about  the  place  and 
view  its  dimensions. 

The  first  public  walk  about  the  city  is  the 
Prebend's  Walk,  along  the  bank  of  the  Weir, 
towards  the  race-ground.  The  ground  here 
lets  at  four  pounds  the  acre.  This  walk  is 
much  frequented  by  the  gentry  of  the  city  ; 
it  is  finely  sheltered  on  the  north,  and  the 
river  winds  sweetly  along  in  the  valley 
below. 

Leave  Durham  at  six  p.m.,  and  set  out  for 
the  North,  along  the  great  North  Road. 
After  passing  the  north  bridge,  you  ascend  a 
steep  hill  and  lose  sight  at  once  of  the  city. 
For  some  miles  proceed  along  a  large  common, 
now  about  to  be  enclosed  and  cultivated. 
Leave  the. common,  and  have  on  the  right 
hand  a  fine  prospect  of  Lumley  Castle,  the 
Seat  of  Lord  Scarborough,  a  large  square 
pile,  with  a  square  tower  embrasured  at  each 
corner.  The  park  extensive  and  well-wooded  ; 
some  very  large  oaks,  &c.,  here. 

Arrive  in  the  dusk  at  Chester-le  street, 
nine  miles  south  from  Newcastle,*  and  put 
up  there  all  night.  Sup  with  a  very  intelli- 
gent gentleman  of  Yorkshire,  on  his  way 
from  Scotland.  Converse  with  him  till 
eleven  p.m.,  and  then  go  to  bed. 

Motiday,  24//^  August.  N^ewcastle.  Leave 
Chester-le-street  at  seven  a.m.,  and  proceed 
over  a  hilly  coal-country  till  we  come  within 
three  miles  of  Newcastle.  Here  from  a 
rising  ground  have  a  fine  view  backwards 
towards  Durham.  Advance  a  little  farther 
to  the  grindstone  and  coal-works  up  the  hill, 
and  enjoy  a  delightful  prospect  of  the  coast 
and  the  ocean.  Proceed  a  little  farther,  and 
have  a  view  of  Newcastle  below  you.  Come 
down  upon  the  village  of  Gateshead.  Cross 
the  Tyne,  and  arrive  in  Newcastle  to  break- 
fast. Newcastle  a  very  ugly,  large,  irregular 
town.     The  river  Tyne,  here  separating  the 

*  More  correctly,  eight  miles  from  Newcastle.  The 
distance  from  Durham  to  Chesterle-Street  is  six  miles, 
so  that  the  diarist  had  travelled  twenty-seven  miles 
that  day. 

C  2 
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Counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland, 
seems  to  be  scarcely  as  broad  as  the  Tay  at 
Perth.  The  bridge  has  nine  arches.  Great 
coal  trade  the  staple  of  this  town.  Ships  of 
two  masts  come  up  here,  but  not  in  great 
numbers.  Vessels  of  considerable  burden 
are  built  here,  but  not  so  large  as  those  built 
at  Shields. 

After  breakfast  take  a  walk  to  the  Quay. 
Thence  up  the  north  side  of  the  river  to  the 
Northumberland  Glass  Warehouse,  through 
a  narrow,  dirty  street,  if  it  may  be  so  called, 
as  most  of  the  streets  here,  except  Dean 
Street  and  Pilgrim  Street,  are.  Arrive  at  the 
west  gate  by  the  river  side  (here  is  the  east 
termination  of  the  Picts'  Wall*).  Go  out  to 
the  Cast  Metal  and  Brass  foundery,  &c. 
Walk  up  the  north  bank  of  the  Tyne  to  get 
a  prospect  of  this  nasty,  sooty,  smoky  chaos 
of  a  town.  The  view[s]  of  the  river,  the 
bridge,  and  the  boats  sailing  down  with  the 
tide,  with  the  country  on  each  side  of  the 
river  to  the  west,  are,  however,  not  unplea- 
sant. The  bank  here  abounds  with  the 
Scrophularia  aquatica  ;  and  here  also  I  ob- 
served some  plants  of  Oenanthe  crocata,  &c. 

From  the  top  of  the  north  bank,  about 
half  a  mile  above  the  bridge,  you  have 
perhaps  the  best  prospect  of  the  place.  This 
dark  hulk  of  a  town  is  here  seen  on  your  left 
hand  rising  abruptly  from  the  north  side  of 
the  river ;  the  bridge  with  all  its  arches 
appears  before  you,  connecting  Newcastle 
with  the  village  of  Gateshead  on  the  Durham 
side,  which  also  rises  steep  and  sudden  from 
the  south  side  of  the  river.  Through  the 
arches  of  the  bridge  you  descry  the  shipping 
for  a  great  way  down  the  river,  which  winds 
away  out  of  sight  under  steep  banks.  The 
new  church,  resembling  St.  Andrew's  Church 
in  Dundee,  here  appears  to  great  advantage 
in  the  face  of  the  background,  which  rises  to 
a  considerable  height,  cultivated  to  the  top, 
and  adorned  with  enclosures,  hedge-rows, 
trees,  villas,  &c. 

After  viewing  the  most  considerable 
streets  and  lanes  of  the  place,  take  a  turn 
to  St.  Nicholas'  Church  and  view  its  inside. 
Nothing  very  striking  about  it ; — nor  indeed 
about  this  place.  The  inhabitants  here,  like 
those  of  Sheffield,  have  in  general  got  a 
tincture  from  the  soot  of  coal-engines,  foun- 

•  Hadrian's  Wall  was  so  known  in  Scotland  at  that 
date,  if  not  also  in  Northumberland. 


deries,  glass-works,  &c. — Return  to  the  White 
Hart  and  dine ;  determined  to  leave  this 
place,  and  if  possible  to  be  in  the  evening  at 
Morpeth. 

At  four  P.M.  leave  Newcastle  and  proceed 
to  the  fourth  mile  stone,  where  pass  on  my 
right  hand  Gossforth  (Brandling,  Esq., 
Member  of  Parliament  for  the  County.  He 
is  here  represented  as  a  good,  generous, 
charitable  man  ;  and  as  having  shewed  him- 
self so  in  a  particular  manner  during  the  last 
severe  winter).  About  the  eighth  mile-stone 
pass  on  my  left  hand  Blagdon  (Sir  Matthew 
White  Ridley).  There  is  a  pretty  serpentine 
canal  in  the  Park  on  the  left  hand,  which 
seen  through  the  trees  as  you  pass  along 
produces  a  very  agreeable  effect. 

In  the  evening  come  to  Morpeth.*  The 
country  hereabout  remarkably  well  cultivated. 
The  small  river  Wensbeck  passes  this  town. 
The  tide  does  not  reach  within  five  miles  of 
the  Borough.  As  you  approach  the  town 
from  the  south  you  pass  by  a  Castle  in  ruins 
belonging  to  the  Carlisle  family.  The  borough 
of  Morpeth  is  entirely  at  the  command  of  the 
Earl  of  Morpeth.  It  is  said  here  it  costs  him 
every  year  two  thousand  pounds ;  conse- 
quently he  ought  to  have  something  indeed 
to  expect  from  it. 

The  oats  here  are  sold  at  present  for 
twenty-five  shillings  the  boll  of  six  Win- 
chester bushels,  here  called  the  old  boll. 
At  Newcastle,  and  to  the  south  of  this  for  a 
great  way,  the  ne7v  boll  is  used,  viz.  two 
bushels. — The  crops  around  this  place  ad- 
mirably good.  The  grain  everywhere  begins 
to  fall  in  its  price.  Heaven  send  good 
weather  and  a  good  harvest ! 

Tuesday,  25M  August.  Morpeth  stands  in 
a  pleasant  but  low  and  obscure  situation  on 
the  north  side  of  the  river.  It  contains 
about  four  thousand  people.  The  houses 
are  low,  and  many  of  them  old,  and  thatched. 
The  streets  are  very  rough,  and  stand  much 
in  need  of  new  paving.  The  country  around 
is  very  beautifully  wooded,  and  the  surface 
of  the  ground  agreeably  diversified. 

Leave  Morpeth  after  breakfast  and  proceed 
towards  Alnwick.  For  some  miles  the  ground 
rises  by  a  gentle  ascent.  At  the  third  mile- 
stone come  in  view  of  the  ocean.     A  calm, 

*  Fourteen  miles  from  Newcastle.  The  day's  ride 
from  Chester-le-Street  to  Morpeth  was  thus  twenty- 
three  miles. 
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mild  morning  : — the  sun  gilds  the  surface  of 
the  deep,  and  the  white  sail  steals  stately 
over  the  waves. 

Advancing  a  little  to  the  north,  the  summits 
of  the  Northumbrian  mountains  lift  their  heads 
at  a  distance  on  the  left,  while  for  several 
miles  you  see  on  the  right  hand  the  blue 
expanse  of  the  German  Ocean  stretching  from 
Tynemouth  north  towards  Coquet  isle.  The 
country  slopes  gradually  towards  the  shore 
for  eight  or  ten  miles,  and  abounds  with 
every  sort  of  grain. 

Come  in  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Coquet 
at  Felton,  ten  miles  from  Morpeth  and  nine 
from  Alnwick.  Pass  the  river,  which  here 
winds  beautifully  between  steep  wooded 
banks.  On  the  left  hand  as  you  approach 
to  the  bridge  is  Felton  Hall,  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  Witheringtons,  now  to  Riddell, 
Esq"".* 

Stop  at  Felton  for  an  hour  and  refresh 
my  horse.  The  country  very  pleasant  here. 
Leave  Felton.  On  my  left  hand  Lisle,  Esq^ 
A  little  forward  on  my  right  Grieve,  Esq""., 
his  Folly  as  it  is  called.  It  seems  M"^  Grieve's 
folly  consisted  in  improving  his  country.  For 
several  years  he  employed  dozens  of  day- 
labourers  in  paring  [?j,  burning,  draining, 
&c. ;  and  out  of  moors,  mires,  and  rushes, 
he  raised  farmsteads,  plantations  and  en- 
closures of  the  first  sort,  making  a  paradise 
of  a  desert.  Poor  man,  he  died  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  in  London  some  time  ago ; 
and  all  his  improvements  are  the  property  of 
a  West  Indian  nabob,  whose  name  I  have 
forgot,  and  whose  character  I  was  not  at  the 
pains  to  enquire  into.  But  that  is  of  no 
consequence ;  he  may  be  a  very  eminent  and 
a  very  worthy  man  for  all  that. 

A  vast  many  fine  lime-works  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. About  the  thirteenth  mile  from 
Morpeth  the  road  rises  to  a  considerable 
elevation,  from  whence  have  a  prospect 
again  of  the  sea  and  the  coast.  You  see 
Coquet  isle  and  its  Light-house  on  your 
right  hand  at  about  eight  miles'  distance. 
The  island  lies  about  three  miles  from  the 
mainland. 

Betwixt  Morpeth  and  Alnwick,  observed 
in  several  places  plenty  of  Betonica  officinalis ; 
in  some  places,  Oenanthe  crocata ;  near  the 
bridge  of  Felton,  some  plants  of  Hieracium 

'  "  Felton  Park,  Riddell,  Esqr."  (Paterson's 
British  Itinerary,  '785.) 


umbellatum;  betwixt  Felton  and  Alnwick, 
Sisymbriupi  amphibium,  S.  Sophia;  in  one 
place  Hypericum  Androsaemum ;  in  another 
place.  Euphorbia  Characias,  &c. 

Arrive  at  Alnwick  about  five  p.m.  After 
dinner,  go  to  the  Castle,  the  old  family-seat 
of  the  Earl  Percys  of  Northumberland.  The 
present  Duke  in  bad  health  ;  he  has  been  for 
some  years  past  at  Lisbon,  is  now  come 
home,  and  resides  at  Zion-house  near  Rich- 
mond on  the  Thames. 

A  M""  Kirk,  a  favourite  old  soldier  of  the 
present  Duke,  whom  his  Grace  has  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Castle,  conducts  me 
through  the  outworks,  and  shews  and  ex- 
plains them  to  me  in  the  most  sensible  and 
satisfactory  manner.  He  seems  to  be  a  man 
possessed  of  much  knowledge  of  the  world, 
has  fought  in  many  battles,  and  discovers 
learning,  penetration,  and  intelligence  beyond 
what  might  naturally  be  expected  from  a 
sergeant.  There  are  several  curious  pieces  of 
antiquity  here.  A  great  number  of  old  arms, 
coats  of  mail,  helmets,  &c.  He  shewed  me, 
among  many  others,  the  helmet  of  the  famous 
Henry  Hotspur.  There  are  here  also  some 
very  curious  Roman  and  Grecian  antiques. — 
I  went  down  into  the  Dungeon,  where  the 
prisoners  used  to  be  confined  of  old.  An 
iron  grate  is  lifted  up,  and  a  trap-ladder  leads 
you  down  eleven  or  twelve  steps  into  a  place 
where  no  ray  of  light  ever  penetrated.  My 
vanity  was  considerably  flattered  indeed  when 
Kirk  told  me  that  the  good  and  benevolent, 
the  Great  Howard,  had  been  there  before  me. 

VVhen  Kirk  had  shewn  me  the  outworks, 
he  conducted  me  to  the  gate  of  the  inner 
castle  itself,  and  there  recommended  me  to  a 
lady-servant*  who  shewed  me  all  the  apart- 
ments :  First,  the  bed  rooms ;  second,  the 
saloon  ;  third,  the  dining-room ;  fourth,  the 
drawing-room ;  fifth,  the  parlour  or  break- 
fasting room  ;  sixth,  the  Library ;  seventh, 
the  Chapel,  where  there  is  a  noble  marble 
monument,  placed  under  the  great  painted 
window,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Duchess 
of  Northumberland  by  Hugh,  the  late  Duke, 
who  repaired  the  whole  works  here  both 
outer  and  inner. — The  furniture  here  is 
superb ;    the   floors   are  all  either  wainscot 

*  This  term,  which  has  a  curiously  modern  sound, 
no  doubt  indicates  a  woman  of  the  "  Mrs.  Rounce- 
well  "  type,  to  whom  such  a  term  may  not  inaptly  lie 
given. 
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or  a  hard  kind  of  plaister,  solid  and  durable 
as  marble ;  the  ceilings,  I'vic,  are  magnificent, 
and  everything  done  in  a  truly  gothic  style 
which  greatly  suits  the  building  without. 

After  seeing  this  ancient  and  venerable 
place,  take  a  walk  through  the  Park,  by  the 
side  of  the  river  Ale,  which  winds  sweetly 
along  at  the  foot  of  the  bank  under  the 
Castle.  A  noble  bridge  of  three  large  arches 
here  bestrides  the  river,  and  the  effigy  of  a 
huge  lion  stands  grinning  upon  the  parapet 
of  the  middle  arch.  The  view  of  Alnwick 
Castle  from  the  different  points  of  the  Park, 
which  is  about  seven  miles  round,  is  sublime. 
About  two  and  a  half  miles  east  of  the 
Castle,  the  Duke  has  built  an  artificial  ruin 
on  the  top  of  a  high  precipice,  whence  Aln- 
wick may  be  viewed  to  great  advantage. 
About  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  Castle 
stands  a  high  pillar  on  the  top  of  a  hill, 
from  whence  also  the  view  is  noble.  The 
principal  view  is  from  the  north  east,  from 
near  Malcolm  the  Third's  Cross.* 

On  the  turrets  and  embrasures  of  the 
Castle  all  round  are  placed  huge  statues  of 
old  Warriors  in  different  attitudes.  At  a 
little  distance  they  seem  to  be  alive  and 
employed  in  defending  the  works.  In  short, 
this  castle  is  altogether  done  in  a  singularly 
gothic  style,  and  has  altogether  a  singular 
and  striking  appearance. 

In  the  evening,  on  the  parade  before  the 
gates  of  the  Castle,  see  Colonel  Blake's  Regi- 
ment drawn  up.  They  have  a  tolerable  Band 
of  music  performed  by  blacks  and  Indians!  ; 

*  [Footnote  by  the  diarist.]    In  the  Park.    Inscrip- 
tion on  the  north-west  side  of  Malcolm's  Cross  : 
"Malcolm  III.,  King  of  Scotland, 
Besieging  Alnwick  castle. 
Was  slain  here 
November  13,  Anno  mxciii." 
On  the  opposite  side  : 

"  King  Malcolm's  cross. 
Decayed  by  time, 
Was  restored  by  his 
Descendant  Elizal)eth, 
Duchess  of  Northumberland, 
1 774-" 
On  the  south-west,  The  Lion. 
On  the  north-east,  The  Thistle. 

f  With  regard  to  these  "  blacks  and  Indians," 
some  further  information  seems  desirable.  If  this 
was  one  of  the  East  India  Company's  regiments,  they 
were  probably  East  Indians.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  possible  that  they  were  simply  gypsies  from  Roth- 
bury  and  Coquetdale.  As  at  the  present  day  in 
Hungar)-,   the  gypsies  of  the   British   Islands   were 


but  as  for  the  soldiers  they  make  but  a  sorry 
appearance,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
mere  boys  and  old  men,  the  outcasts  of  the 
London  jails,  &c.,  poor,  decrepit,  nerveless, 
worn-out  debauchies.  How  exceedingly  un- 
like those  old  Northumbrian  heroes  whose 
very  statues  now  look  down  from  these  walls 
upon  them  with  pity  and  contempt ! 

Wednesday,  26th  August.  Ahnvick.  In 
the  morning  leave  Alnwick  and  ascend  an 
eminence  :  here  the  Earl's  Mount,  as  it  is 
called,  appears  to  great  advantage  on  the 
West  hand.  On  its  summit  is  raised  a  huge 
Pillar  by  the  late  Duke.  This  is  a  very 
curious  piece  of  architecture.  By  a  turnpike 
of  a  singular  kind  within  the  pillar  you  ascend 
nearly  a  hundred  feet.  At  the  top  of  this  is 
a  battlement,  where  you  go  out  and  walk 
round,  having  an  amazingly  grand  view  of 
Alnwick  Castle,  the  town,  and  the  country 
all  round.  High  up  above  the  battlement  is 
placed  a  curious  grate,  on  which  a  bonfire  is 
kindled  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

About  four  miles  north  of  Alnwick  you 
have  a  distinct  view  of  the  Cheviot  on  your 
left,  the  highest  mountain  in  Northumber- 
land. The  prospect  of  the  ocean  on  the 
right  obscured  greatly  to-day  by  a  sort  of 
hazy  vapour  hanging  over  it.  Have  at  inter- 
vals, however,  a  view  of  Bamburgh  Castle, 
situated  on  a  peninsula,  a  curious  old  ruin. 
The  Fern  isles  and  Holy  island  may  be  seen 
here.  About  four  miles  south  of  Belford, 
pass  by  on  my  left  hand  Selby,  Esq"".*  As 
you  come  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Belford, 
have  a  fine  view  of  Belfofd-hall  (Dickson,! 
deceased),  delightfully  situated  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill,  and  finely  embosomed  in 

formerly  notable  musicians  ;  and  it  is  certainly  the 
case  that  one  celebrated  Northumbrian  g>'psy,  who 
came  of  a  family  of  hereditary  musicians,  was  "  regi- 
mental piper  in  the  Northumberland  Militia "  not 
many  years  before  the  dale  of  this  Diary,  prior  to 
which  period  he  had  been  retained  by  the  Duchess  of 
Northumberland  as  her  special  piper.  «-[See  Mrs. 
E.  R.  Pennell's  article,  "  A  Gypsy  Piper,"  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Gypsy  Lore  Society,  vol.  ii.,  No.  5, 
January,  189 1.  For  .some  remarks  on  black  men  as 
musicians  in  British  regiments,  see  also  a  note  by  the 
present  annotator  in  Notes  and  Queries  (7lh  S.,  vii. 
448)  and  subsequent  comnients  (7th  S.,  vii.  517  ;  and 
7th  S.,  viii.  32,  97,  and  237.] 

*  Evidently  the  "  New-hall,  Bacon,  Esqr,"  of 
Paterson's  Itinerary,  published  ten  years  earlier. 

t  The  "  Dixon,  Esqr.,'  of  Paterson's  Itinerary, 
1785.  The  diarist,  as  a  Scotchman,  naturally  spells 
the  name  in  the  .Scotch  fashion. 
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wood.  The  village  of  Belford  stands  a  little 
to  the  west  of  the  house,  lower  down  towards 
the  vale. 

Arrive  at  the  Bell  Inn  about  eleven  a.m. 
The  day  exceedingly  warm  and  sunny.  The 
hay-harvest  going  on  briskly  ;  but  no  corn 
cut  down  yet  in  any  part  of  this  country. 
Fine  sheep  of  the  Culley's  breed  in  the  parks 
in  this  neighbourhood.  Excellent  sheep- 
farms  here. 

Betwixt  Alnwick  and  Belford  observed  no 
particular  plants  by  the  way -side  except 
Ly thrum  Salicaria,Plantago  media.  Geranium 
praiense,  and  a  few  plants  of  Betonica  offici- 
nalis in  one  place  only. — Price  of  oats  just 
now  at  Belford  twenty-five  shillings  a  boll  of 
six  Winchester  bushels,  equal  to  four  Scotch 
fi  riots. 

Have  an  interview  here  with  M""  and  M"^^ 
Richardson,  and  M"^  and  M""^  Duncan  and 
Miss  Stewart  of  Urard  [Perthshire],  returning 
from  the  Lakes.  After  parting  with  them, 
have  another  interview  with  M""  Wishart  of 
Edinburgh,  returning  also  from  the  Lakes. 

Set  out  in  the  afternoon  for  Chillingham, 
six  miles  across  a  high,  swampy,  heathy 
country,  from  the  top  of  which  have  a  view 
of  the  coast,  Bamburgh  Castle,  the  Fern  isles, 
Holy  i.sland,  and  the  ocean.  Here  take  my 
leave  of  the  east  coast  of  England,  and  set 
my  face  to  the  Cheviot  mountains.  Come 
down  upon  Chillingham,  an  old  strong  re- 
treat of  the  Earl  of  Tankerville,  situated  on 
the  west  side  of  a  high  range  of  black, 
heathy  hills,  whereof  the  highest  is  Rosehill 
immediately  above  the  Castle. 

There  being  no  inn  in  the  village,  the 
Rev**  D""  Thomas,  the  Vicar  of  the  place, 
receives  myself  and  horse,  and  entertains 
both  with  the  most  hospitable  attentions. 
We  may  boast  of  our  Scotch  hospitality  as 
we  please,  but  I  have  repeatedly  found  hos- 
pitality in  England  too.  Why  should  not 
one  of  the  first  of  Christian  virtues  reside  in 
England  as  well  as  in  Scotland  ? — The 
Doctor  an  open  -  hearted,  communicative 
man.  He  accompanies  me  to  shew  me  the 
object  of  my  excursion  to  this  place,  viz., 
the  old  Caledonian  White  Cattle,  which  the 
Goth  Duke  of  Queensberry  has  extirpated 
from  Scotland,*  and  which,  I  am  told,  are 

'-Although  there  is  nowadays  a  herd  of  the  old 
white  cattle  preserved  in   the   Duke  of  Hamilton's 


now  to  be  -reen  nowhere  in  the  Island  save 
in  this  very  spot.  Saw  a  large  drove  of  them, 
mixed  with  the  fallow-deer,  in  a  park  a  little 
above  Chillingham  Castle.  They  are  all 
white  except  their  ears,  and  a  little  under 
the  tail  ;  have  all  nearly  similar  horns  erect 
and  beautiful ;  are  pretty  tall  and  thin  on 
the  limbs.  When  you  approach  them  they 
are  shy  and  retire  from  you  frightened,  but 
if  you  persevere  chasing  them,  and  if  they 
think  you  design  to  harass  them,  they  turn 
in  a  body  against  you  and  attack  you. 

The  Doctor  shews  me  also  the  front  of 
the  Castle.  It  is  a  piece  of  very  thick, 
strong  work,  built  in  the  feudal  times,  when 
the  borderers  were  perpetually  at  war  with 
one  another,  and  built  their  castles  generally 
in  dark,  gloomy,  retired  fastnesses. 

Drink  tea  with  the  Vicar.  He  gives  me 
the  history  of  his  family.  His  son  very 
unfortunate.  Shews  me  a  letter  from  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  and  another  from  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  relative  to  his  son.  Both 
these  letters  written  in  a  very  peculiar  style. 
M"""*  I'homas  a  Scotch-woman  from  Fife. 

Vicar  shews  me  his  garden  and  houses. 
A  new  kind  of  pease,  rich  and  requiring  no 
support.  Promises  to  send  me  a  specimen 
of  them  in  autumn. 

Part  with  this  good,  hospitable  man,  and 
set  out  across  the  hill.  A  fine  evening,  and 
a  most  beautiful  setting  sun.  Cheviot  a 
little  to  the  westward  of  me  :  a  blue-gray 
nightcap  enwraps  his  black  and  lofty  head. 
Come  down  the  hill  to  the  bank  of  th  i  river 
at  Wooler.  The  rays  of  the  departed  sun 
"  yet  line  with  purple  and  with  florid  gold  " 
the  clouds  disposed  in  thin  horizontal  strata 
over  the  northwest  parts  of  the  heavens. 
Pass  the  river.  See  here  plenty  of  Geranium 
cicutarium,  very  luxuriant  plants.  Great 
banks  of  sand  are  here  deposited  on  the 
plain,  being  brought  down  from  the  Cheviot 
mountains  in  the  time  of  floods.  Arrive  at 
Wooler,  where  put  up  all  night  at  the  Sign 
of  the  Black  Bull,  on  the  east  termination  of 
the  Cheviot  hills. 

{To  be  concluded.) 

park  at  Cadyow,  the  survivors  of  the  original  stock 
at  that  place  were  "exterminated,  from  economical 
motives,  about  the  year  1760."  The  Duke  of  Queens- 
Ijerry's  herd  at  Drumlanrig  shared  a  like  fate  in 
1780-1790.  (See  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  vol.  ix.,  p.  6oi.) 
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Ciuarterlp  Jl5otc5  on  Homan 
T5ntam. 

By  F.  HAVtRKiEi-i),  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
XX. 


[AUSES  beyond  my  own  control  have 
interposed  nearly  a  year's  interval 
between  the  last  appearance  of 
these  notes  (February,  1896,  vol. 
xxxii.,  p.  53)  and  the  present  paper.  I  now 
propose  to  sum  up  the  chief  discoveries  of 
Roman  remains  made  in  Britain  during  the 
eleven  past  months,  and,  so  long  as  the 
editor's  patience  holds,  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  continue  my  Quarterly  Notes,  at  any  rate 
at  intervals  of  four  months.  As  before,  I 
have  arranged  my  list  of  discoveries  in  the 
geographical  order,  for  the  most  part,  of  the 
Corpus  Inscriptionum,  not  because  I  think 
that  order  a  good  one,  but  because  it  is  con- 
venient for  reference,  and  because  it  has 
sanction  among  English  antiquaries  from  the 
time  of  Camden  onwards.  The  most  im- 
portant items  in  the  list  are,  I  think,  those 
relating  to  last  summer's  excavations  on  the 
Roman  wall  and  at  Ardoch,  but  several  other 
details  are  of  much  interest. 

South-West. — In  Cornwall  a  denarius  of 
\'espasian  has  been  found  on  the  floor  of  a 
\\wXc\xc\t.  {Reliquary,  1896,  p.  109).  The  find 
is  interesting,  not  as  a  relic  of  Roman  Britain, 
but  as  showing  that  the  hut  circle  dates,  in 
this  case,  from  the  end  of  the  first  century 
.\.D.  We  need  not  suppose  that  Cornwall 
had  been  occupied  by  Romans  at  that  time. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  probable  that  no  positive 
occupation  of  the  county  took  place  till  the 
third  or  fourth  century,  to  which  date  some 
traces  of  tin-mining  may  be  plausibly  as- 
signed. 

In  Wiltshire,  Mr.  B.  H.  Cunnington  has 
excavated  a  Roman  well  close  to  Silbury 
Hill,  and  near  the  Roman  road  from  Marl- 
borough to  Bath.  About  16  feet  of  earth 
were  dug  out,  and  among  the  remains  found 
are  fourth  century  coins,  one  or  two  bronze 
objects  —  including  a  steelyard  —  and  some 
Romano-British  pottery.  The  well  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  a  villa,  to  which 
we  may  ascribe  the  presence,  among  the 
debris,  of  a  piece  of  a  freestone  column. 


In  Dorsetshire  I  have  to  record  a  first 
brass  of  Nero,  probably  of  about  a.d.  60, 
found  near  Badbury,  and  some  excavations 
into  the  fosse  of  the  Roman  walls  of  Dor- 
chester, for  a  knowledge  of  which  I  am 
indebted  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Moule.  These  ex- 
cavations showed  that  the  fosse  was  a  double 
one,  somewhat  like  a  W  with  the  centre  point 
depressed,  and  with  very  gently-sloping  sides. 
A  curious  feature  is  the  occurrence  of  burials 
on  the  scarp,  vi/,.,  some  skeletons,  an  armilla, 
a  fibula,  and  a  Roman  coin.  At  Iwerne, 
General  Pitt-Rivers  dug  up  a  Roman  villa  in 
1895,  3"d  a  tile  found  in  it  has  since  been 
published  as  bearing  a  Christian  symbol. 
Without  presuming  to  dogmatize,  I  must 
confess  that  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  symbol 
may  be  accidental. 

South-East. — In  Sussex,  a  bit  of  tile  and 
two  bits  of  pavement  have  been  found  in 
Tarrant  Street,  Arundel,  almost  the  first 
Roman  remains,  I  believe,  which  have  been 
found  in  that  town.  One  or  two  coins  have 
also  been  found  near  Lewes,  as  Mr.  C.  T. 
Phillips  kindly  informs  me.  Prebendary 
Gordon  has  detected  a  hitherto  unknown 
earthen  camp  on  North  Marden  Down,  near 
Harting,  but  there  appears  to  be  no  reason 
to  call  this  camp  Roman. 

In  Hampshire,  the  main  archaeological 
discoveries  are  those  made  in  the  excavations 
which  Messrs.  Fox  and  Hope  and  their 
colleagues  are  so  admirably  conducting  at 
Silchester,  the  Roman  Calleva.  The  dis- 
coveries made  in  1896  have  greatly  advanced 
our  knowledge  of  the  Romano-British  town. 
In  particular,  a  new  gate  was  found,  originally 
1 2  feet  wide,  but  reduced  in  later  times  to 
5  feet,  like  many  gates  in  Roman  forts  in  the 
north.  A  rather  interesting  drain  was  also 
explored,  and  the  "  tub  "  skilfully  extracted 
from  the  bottom  of  a  tub- well.  A  full  report 
of  these  and  other  discoveries  will  be  laid 
before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  the 
ensuing  spring. 

In  Kent  the  ruins  of  Richborough  (Rutu- 
pise)  have  been  secured,  and  vested  in  a 
body  of  trustees.  At  Ashford  seme  pottery 
was  discovered  in  Albert  Road  last  July ;  it 
may  belong  to  an  interment,  as  one  of  the 
urns  is  said  to  have  contained  calcined  bones. 
At  Canterbury  the  examination  of  St.  Martin's 
Church  still  continues.     Mr.  St.  John  Hope 
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has  stated  a  strong  case  for  the  Roman  origin 
of  the  nave,  in  a  paper  read  last  spring  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries ;  but,  as  I  have  said 
elsewhere,  it  seems  to  me  very  doubtful 
whether  it  can  be  considered  the  remains  of 
a  Romano-British  church.  My  doubts  have 
not  been  shaken  by  more  recent  examinations 
of  the  church,  which  seem  to  have  led  to 
greater  obscurity  by  rendering  it  uncertain 
whether  the  nave  is  really  the  oldest  part  of 
the  existing  structure. 

Eastern  Counties.  —  In  Bedfordshire  a 
Roman  "  oculist's  stamp "  was  found  last 
spring  (or  earlier)  at  Havrold,  near  Bedford, 
along  with  coins  dating  from  a.d.  138  to  the 
fourth  century,  and  one  or  two  other  small 
objects.  The  oculist's  name  was  Junius 
Tertullus.  The  inscription  differs  slightly 
from  any  of  those  in  M.  Esperandieu's  useful 
list  of  such  inscriptions.  A  little  further 
north-east,  at  Mildenhall  (not  the  Mildenhall 
near  to  Marlborough),  an  old  woman  search- 
ing last  spring  for  mushrooms  found  a 
"  canister  "  of  Roman  coins,  weighing  about 
five  pounds.  No  further  particulars  have 
reached  me  respecting  this  hoard.  I  may 
take  this  opportunity  of  mentioning  a  hoard 
found  in  1895  at  Brickendonbury,  near 
Hertford,  and  described  by  Sir  John  Evans 
in  the  last  number  of  the  Numismatic  Chronicle 
(xvi.  191-208).  The  coins — denarii — num- 
bered over  430,  and  extended  from  Com- 
modus  till  Herennius  Etruscus  ;  they  were 
probably  buried  about  250  a.d.  At  Gippes- 
wyk  Hall,  near  Ipswich,  some  fragments  of 
"  Samian  "  and  other  Romano-British  pottery 
were  found  last  February. 

The  Midlands. — At  Oxford  the  work 
consequent  on  the  demolition  of  Carfax 
Church  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  several 
fragments  of  British  or  Romano-British 
pottery,  and  some  traces  of  interments.  I 
am  told  that  one  or  two  Roman  coins  have 
also  been  found  at  this  spot,  though  not 
during  the  present  excavation.  A  valuable 
list  of  the  Roman,  Romano  -  British,  or 
British  remains  found  in  Oxford — mostly 
coins  and  rough  pottery — has  been  printed 
in  the  Archceologia  Oxoniensis  (Clarendon 
Press).  It  has  been  supposed  that  a  Roman 
road — from  Alchester,  perhaps — ran  down 
Cornmarket,  past  Carfax,  over  Folly  Bridge, 
and  then   along  the  course  of  the  modern 
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road  to  the  villa  at  Frilford ;  and  a  bit  of  an 
old  road,  iii  feet  below  the  present  surface, 
has  been  discovered  near  Carfax,  in  the  wine- 
vaults  of  Mr.  W.  Sotham.  Whether  this  is  a 
Roman  road  is,  however,  a  difficult  question. 

At  Leicester  the  excavations  for  the  new 
M.  S.  and  L.  R.  station  resulted  last  October 
in  the  discovery  of  another  piece  of  Roman 
pavement.  It  is  near  Friar's  Causeway,  and 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  piece  which  is  pre- 
served by  the  Corporation  and  is  accessible  to 
visitors.  The  new  piece  seems  to  have  come 
to  an  untimely  end  at  the  hands  of  "  depre- 
dators." During  the  construction  of  the 
same  railway,  some  Roman  pottery  and 
"tesserae"  from  a  pavement  were  found  at 
Rothley,  and  described  by  Mr.  W.  T. 
Tucker  to  the  Leicester  Philosophical 
Society. 

Three  finds  are  reported  from  Derbyshire. 
At  Bradwell,  near  the  Roman  fort  of  Brough, 
in  the  Peak  district,  Mr.  F.  Harrison  found  a 
circular  chamber,  which  has  been  taken  to 
be  a  Romano-British  kiln.  A  good  account 
appeared  in  the  Buxton  Chronicle  of 
January  25,  1896,  just  too  late  for  my 
last  notes.  It  appears  that  a  pig  of  lead, 
as  I  understand,  without  any  inscription, 
was  found  some  while  before,  in  the  course 
of  erecting  some  new  board-schools,  close  to 
the  supposed  kiln.  At  Scarcliffe,  near  Hard- 
wick  Hall,  a  small  hoard  of  300  "third 
brass  "  was  found  some  time  ago.  It  was, 
however,  not  put  on  record  till  last  April, 
when  Mr.  W.  E.  Axon  communicated  some 
details  to  the  Lancashire  Antiquarian  Society. 
Finally,  some  Roman  remains  have  been 
found  in  the  Deepdale  Cave  at  Buxton, 
among  them  a  bit  of  rough  pottery,  probably 
the  rim  of  a  mortarium-shaped  vessel,  bearing 
in  cursive  script  the  letters  andisig,  part  of 
an  inscription  which  it  is  impossible  now 
to  restore.  I  understand  that  the  whole 
find  will  be  fully  described  by  Mr.  John 
Ward,  F.S.A. 

Cheshire. — At  Chester  an  altar  was 
found  last  summer  in  digging  a  cellar  for 
a  new  building  in  St.  Werburgh's  Street, 
about  half-way  from  the  Eastgate  to  the 
Cathedral.  It  has  passed  into  the  collec- 
tion of  Mr.  F.  Potts,  to  whom  I  am  indebted 
for  information  respecting  it.  The  only 
decipherable  lettering  is  said  to  be  the  word 
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"Genio."  At  Warrington,  or,  rather,  at 
Wilderspool,  a  wholly  undecipherable  altar 
was  found  last  September.  It  is  a  small 
altar,  only  2oi  inches  high,  and  I  suspect 
that  it  may  never  have  been  inscribed. 
While  mentioning  Wilderspool,  it  may  be 
well  to  say  that,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  there 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  some  small 
"station,"  or  settlement,  existed  on  the  spot, 
but  there  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  it 
bore  the  Roman  name  "  Veratinum." 

LiNCOLNSHiRK.  —  Five  largish  urns,  14 
inches  in  height,  were  found  last  August 
close  to  the  Eastgate  at  Bourn ;  they  were 
embedded  in  clay  6  feet  below  the  surface. 
It  is  conceivable  that  a  pottery  existed  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Hadrian's  Wall. — Some  of  the  most  im- 
portant archaeological  results  of  the  summer 
were  obtained  by  excavations  along  the 
"Vallum"  of  Hadrian's  Wall.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Vallum  is  an  earth- 
work which  runs  parallel  to  the  (stone)  Wall, 
on  its  south  side,  for  nearly  all  its  length  ; 
the  distance  between  the  two  works  varies 
from  30  to  1,300  yards.  Many  theories  have 
been  advanced  respecting  this  earthwork. 
Dr.  Collingwood  Bruce,  following  the  learned 
historian  of  Northumberland,  John  Hodgson, 
held  that  Wall  and  Vallum  were  built  together 
by  Hadrian,  the  Wall,  with  its  forts,  being  a 
defence  against  the  North — the  Vallum  a  less 
formidable  but  adequate  defence  against  the 
South.  Others  consider  the  Vallum  to  be 
pre-Roman,  the  Wall  Roman  ;  others,  again, 
ascribe  both  to  the  Romans,  but  imagine 
that  the  Vallum  may  be  an  earlier  frontier, 
the  Wall  a  later  and  stronger  one.  For 
instance,  it  is  suggested  that  Agricola  built 
the  Vallum,  Hadrian  the  Wall  with  its  forts, 
or  that  Hadrian  built  the  Vallum,  and 
Severus  the  Wall.  Others,  again,  distinguish 
the  forts  from  the  Wall,  and  think  that 
some,  at  least,  of  the  forts  may  be  the  work 
of  Agricola  ;  others,  with  the  Wall  itself,  the 
work  of  Hadrian.  For  myself,  I  have  always 
believed  the  Vallum  to  be  a  non-military 
work — that  is,  not  intended  for  defence,  and 
I  am  glad  to  find  that  this  view  seems  to  be 
gaining  general  acceptance.  The  Wall  and 
some  of  its  forts  seem  to  be  demonstrably 
the  work  of  Hadrian,  and,  as  there  are  no 
known  evidences  of  earlier  occupation,  and 


no  great  differences  between  the  forts,  it 
seems  simplest  to  assume  that  the  forts,  as  a 
whole,  were  built  by  Hadrian.  Even  within 
these  limits,  however,  there  is  room  for  wide 
conjecture,  and  the  only  way  of  approaching 
certainty  is  by  excavations  which  shall  deter- 
mine various  details  one  by  one,  and  thus 
gradually  limit  the  area  open  to  the  imagina- 
tion. During  the  last  three  years  Mr. 
Pelham,  Mr.  Booker,  myself,  and  others,  in 
conjunction  principally  with  Chancellor 
Ferguson  and  the  Cumberland  and  West- 
morland antiquaries,  have  been  attempting 
to  settle  various  problems  by  the  use  of  the 
spade. 

In  the  present  year  (1896)  it  was  deter- 
mined to  test  the  relation  of  the  Vallum  to 
the  forts  on  the  Wall.  There  are  two 
instances- -Birdoswald  and  Carrawbrough — 
where  the  forts  lie  directly  across  the  line  of 
the  Vallum — that  is,  where  the  Vallum  stops, 
or  seems  to  stop,  on  approaching  the  fort, 
but  where,  if  continued,  it  would  go  straight 
through  it.  Our  idea  was  to  discover  what 
happened  in  fact.  If  we  found  the  Vallum 
to  stop  or  to  deviate  round  the  fort,  we 
should  have  proof  that  it  was  not  earlier 
than  the  fort ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  ran 
through  the  fort,  and  had  been  filled  up,  we 
should  have  proof  positive  that  it  was  older 
than  the  fort.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  a  buried  ditch,  though  a  most  tiresome 
thing  to  dig,  especially  if  you  do  not  know  its 
exact  direction,  is  as  absolutely  unmistakable, 
when  found,  as  a  stone  wall  itself.  With 
Mr.  Norman's  permission  we  first  attacked 
Birdoswald,  and  found  that  the  Vallum 
appeared  to  deviate  in  a  somewhat  irregular 
line  round  the  south  side  of  the  fort.  We 
then,  with  Mr.  J.  B.  Clayton's  permission, 
attacked  Carrawbrough,  and  found  that  the 
Vallum  stopped  abruptly  about  40  feet  from 
the  east  wall  of  the  fort,  and  seemed  to  con- 
vert itself  into  a  ditch  running  round  the 
south  of  the  fort  outside  the  natural  ditch  of 
the  fort.  Our  results  are,  of  course,  open  to 
modification  through  future  excavations,  but 
we  certainly  seem  to  have  got  evidence  show- 
ing that  the  Vallum  is  not  earlier  than  the 
two  forts  in  question.  There  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  these  forts  to  be  earlier  (or  later) 
than  the  forts  as  a  whole,  and  the  balance  of 
probabilities,  at  the  present  time,  seems  to 
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favour  the  idea  that  Wall,  forts,  and  Vallum 
may  be  contemporaneous. 

We  were  also  able  to  examine  some  Roman 
roads  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wall,  and 
this  threw  fresh  light  on  the  Vallum.  If  the 
Roman  Vallum  were  a  frontier  earlier  than  the 
Wall,  we  should  expect  a  road  to  run  along  it, 
to  join  together  whatever  posts  might  have 
guarded  it,  and  traces  of  such  a  road  have 
been  supposed  to  exist.  Our  examination 
showed  that  in  Cumberland  the  alleged 
remains  of  this  road  at  Denton,  Naworth  and 
Watchclose  cannot  be  called  Roman.  The 
result  is  obviously  negative,  but  tends  to 
suggest  that  the  Vallum  was  not  a  frontier 
Hne. 

We  also  examined  the  Maiden  Way  from 
Birdoswald  northwards,  and  found  that  its 
line  is  correctly  laid  down  on  the  maps  as 
from  Birdoswald  to  the  Roman  fort  at  Bew- 
castle,  but  that  it  does  not  appear  to  go 
further  north  into  Scotland.  A  fragment  of 
a  road,  noted  last  June  at  Burgh  by  Sands 
(Cumberland),  appears  not  to  be  Roman. 

Scotland. — The  Scotch  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries has  pursued  the  excellent  work  begun 
at  Birrens  last  year.  After  issuing  a  capital 
account  of  the  Birrens  excavations,  it  attacked 
the  camp  at  Ardoch  in  Perthshire,  about 
seven  miles  north  of  Dunblane.  The  camp 
has  always  been  famous  from  the  imposing 
character  of  the  deep  concentric  ditches 
which  encircle  and  defend  its  ramparts. 
Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  it  at 
various  periods  since  the  seventeenth  century. 
Sibbald  mentions  coins  of  Trajan,  Domitian 
and  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  in,  or  not  long 
before,  1692  a  tombstone  of  an  auxiliary 
soldier,  centurion  in  the  cohors  i  Hispano 
rum  was  discovered.  The  place  was  clearly 
worthy  of  the  spades  of  Scotch  antiquaries, 
and  the  results  obtained  this  summer,  though 
quite  unexpected,  are  very  valuable.  The 
interior  of  the  camp  was  found  to  be  full  of 
holes,  generally  just  large  enough  to  thrust 
an  arm  down,  arranged  in  rows,  and  the 
Scotch  antiquaries  suggest,  with  much  pro- 
bability, that  the  buildings  of  the  camp  were 
mainly  of  wood,  and  that  the  holes  represent 
the  holes  in  which  the  principal  uprights 
were  fastened.  There  are  one  or  two  traces 
of  Roman  stone  buildings,  but,  if  we  can 
trust .  the  post-holes,  wood  must   have  pre- 


dominated. The  smaller  remains  found  are 
somewhat  disappointing — much  rough  pot^ 
tery,  bits  of  iron,  and  bronze  objects,  etc., 
and  one  or  two  letters  of  an  inscription.  The 
secret  of  the  ramparts  with  their  huge  ditches 
has  not  been  yet  unravelled,  though  I  believe 
that  it  will  not  long  defy  the  skill  of  the 
excavators.  Such  ramparts  recur  in  several 
Roman  forts  in  the  north,  at  Whitley  Castle, 
near  Alston ;  perhaps  at  Bewcastle,  certainly 
at  Birrens,  and  very  probably  at  the  fort,  near 
Lynekirk  (Peebles)  and  elsewhere.  Professor 
McKenny  Hughes'  paper  in  a  recent  number 
of  Archccologia  has  not,  1  think,  settled  the 
origin  of  such  ramparts. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  Dr.  James 
Macdonald  has  made  some  excavations  at 
Raeburn  foot,  in  Eskdale,  about  fourteen 
miles  north  of  Langholm.  The  camp  there, 
though  now  much  obliterated,  can  still  be 
easily  distinguished,  and  from  its  shape, 
size,  and  position,  might  well  be  of  Roman 
origin.  Nothing  definitely  Roman,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  found  there  either  this 
year  or  earlier.    - 

All  antiquaries  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  a 
movement  is  on  foot  to  secure  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Wall  of  Antoninus,  so  far  as  it 
still  exists.  The  National  Trust  for  Places 
of  Historic  Interest,  and  Lord  Balfour  of 
Burleigh,  Secretary  for  Scotland  in  the  present 
Ministry,  have  taken  the  matter  up,  and  I 
hope  that  good  results  will  be  obtained. 
Much  of  the  Wall  has,  of  course,  disappeared 
long  ago,  but  there  are  some  very  striking 
pieces  of  it  still  in  good  condition,  which 
deserve  more  attention  than  they  receive. 
One  would  also  like  to  see  the  Glasgow 
Antiquarian  Society's  examination  of  the 
Wall  extended  to  an  examination  of  a  fort- 
like Rough  Castle.  The  Wall  of  Antoninus 
was  probably  occupied  for  only  a  short  period, 
but  the  remains  of  it,  if  properly  excavated, 
would  tell  -us  much  valuable  information. 
The  work  of  the  Glasgow  Society,  just  alluded 
to,  was  an  excellent  beginning. 

LiTERATURK. — In  the  last  part  of  Archce- 
ologia  (Iv.  i).  Mr.  A.  J.  Evans  describes  and 
discusses  admirably  two  late-Celtic  fibula 
found  lately  at  /Lsica  in  the  excavations  of 
the  Northumberland  antiquaries  and  duly 
noticed  in  these  quarterly  papers,  while 
Messrs.    Hope    and    Fox    give    a    detailed 
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history,  with  excellent  plans,  of  the  1895 
campaign  at  Silchester.  The  Scotch  Society 
of  Antiquaries  has  issued  in  the  thirtieth 
volume  of  its  Proceedings  an  equally  excel- 
lent account  of  the  campaign  at  Birrens,  by 
Dr.  Macdonald,  Dr.  Christison  and  others. 
I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  in  this  context  to 
allude  to  a  paper  on  ('hristianity  in  Roman 
Britain  which  I  wrote  for  the  June  number 
of  the  English  Historical  Rei>ietv,  and  to  a 
map  of  Roman  Britain,  issued  by  the 
Clarendon  Press  in  Part  I.  of  Dr.  Poole's 
Historical  Atlas  of  Modern  Europe,  which  I 
hope  may  be  useful,  though  it  is  small  in 
size. 

Oxford, 

Peremhtr  13,  1896. 


Cbe  j^itjerStorieD  ClilT  ©ouses 
of  Ipompeii. 

By  H.  p.  FitzGerald  Marriott. 


HESE  ruins,  at  the  south-western 
extremity  of  Pompeii,  are  very 
seldom  examined  or  even  known 
of  by  the  generality  of  either 
tourists  or  archaeologists.  Baedeker  mentions 
one  next  the  triangular  forum  that  was  un- 
earthed many  years  ago  and  called  after  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  Giuseppe  11.  But  this 
house,  though  interesting,  attracts  little  atten- 
tion ;  nearly  all  its  decorations  have  disap- 
peared, and  the  size  of  the  dwelling  itself  is 
slight  in  comparison  to  the  stately  mansions 
which  we  are  about  to  describe. 

For  facility  of  reference  Pompeii  has  been 
divided  into  regions,  subdivided  into  isole^ 
answering  more  or  less  to  the  Latin  insulce, 
and  every  street  doorway  numbered.  The 
houses  now  before  us  are  known  as 
Regione  VIII.,  Isola  2,  Nos.  18  and  21,  ig 
and  20  being  merely  other  entrances.  Their 
peculiarity  consists  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  been  made  to  utilize  the  steep 
descent  of  the  cliff  at  this  point,  and  the 
number  of  stories  which  this  method  enabled 
the  architects  to  construct.  It  must,  how- 
ever,  first  be  granted  that  on    the  ground, 


level  with  the  rest  of  the  town,  the  house 
rose  to  the  same  height  as  any  other  mansion. 
This  in  itself  is  a  long  subject,  and  one  which 
I  have  stated  in  "  Facts  about  Pompeii,"  but 
I  need  only  refer  here  to  the  strong  stone 
flights  of  stairs,  in  one  instance  (VIII,  2,  16) 
remarkably  wide  for  a  dwelling  of  that  time 
and  place,  to  show  that  there  is  good  evi- 
dence of  a  story  above  the  ground  floor  ;  and 
since  the  walls  are  sufficiently  stout,  and  these 
steps  are  of  good  stone  (lava),  it  is  probable 
that  another  story  existed  above  that  again, 
according  to  innumerable  drawings  found  in 
Pompeii. 

These  mansions,  which  are  variously  called 
the  three-  five-  or  six-storied  houses,  are 
built  in  tiers  of  terraces  one  behind  the  other 
up  the  cliffs  that  face  the  river  Sarnus  on 
the  south  and  the  plain  lying  between  the 
town  and  the  sea  on  its  western  side.  The 
first  illustration  shows  a  partly  bird's-eye 
view  of  No.  18.  The  upper  part  is  a  re- 
storation not  of  this  house,  but  of  any  other 
of  the  cliff  houses,  to  show  the  effect  of  the 
height  of  the  construction,  as  seen  from  the 
direction  of  the  river.  It  so  happens  that 
this  particular  house,  being  situated  at  a 
corner,  has  its  highest  level  irregularly  wedged 
in  between  its  neighbours,  and  therefore  is 
not  rectangular,  but  rather  triangular  in  form. 
As  this  is  not  the  point  to  which  I  wish  to 
draw  attention,  I  have  produced  a  rough 
restoration  as  the  house  might  have  been 
had  it  been  situated  in  sufficient  and 
rectangular  space  ;  only  this,  I  have  made 
the  roofs  flat,  such  as  probably  this  corner 
house  and  many  of  the  cliff  houses  possessed, 
and  not  with  a  pair  of  gable-ended  roofs 
such  as  paintings  on  various  walls  (that  I 
have  elsewhere  pointed  out)  show  to  have 
commonly  existed  in  Pompeii,  and  such  as  I 
have  represented  in  the  background  of  this 
sketch. 

Communication  between  the  lower  parts 
of  the  house  and  the  upper  was  by  wooden 
steps  or  ladders  to  the  slaves'  rooms,  and  by 
long  sloping  passages  and  stairs  to  the  finer 
quarters  of  the  building.  Owing  to  the  solid 
way  in  which  they  made  their  concrete  floors, 
doubly  strengthened  by  the  arch  which 
formed  the  ceiling  underneath,  the  Pompeians 
in  building  their  cliff  houses  had  little  regard 
to  the  relations  between  an  upper  set  of  walls 
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and  that  in  the  suite  of  rooms  below,  which 
presumably  would  have  supported  the  former. 
They  probably,  too,  trusted  to  the  natural 
wall  of  lava  against  and  into  which  they  built 
suites  of  chambers  in  terraces  one  above  the 
other.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  all  the  rooms 
below  the  level  of  the  town  were  constructed 
with  arched  ceilings  allowed  the  builders  to 
erect  the  walls  with  more  or  less  impunity  in 
the  choice  of  position. 

It  will  be  seen  (in  I.)  that  the  very  lowest 
floor  possesses  a  large  door  and  five  windows. 
This  suite  of  rooms  is  still  underground,  and 


west.  The  large  doorway,  which  is  1-23 
metres  wide,  2-20  metres  high,  and  0*96 
metres  in  depth,  either  opened  on  another 
terrace,  or,  perhaps,  to  other  apartments,  or, 
indeed,  through  them  in  the  usual  terrace 
formation  to  other  rooms  on  a  lower  level,  or 
it  may  have  given  access  to  a  flight  of  steps 
descending  to  the  promenade  or  quay  that 
probably  passed  beneath  this  part  of  the 
town  near  the  river  Sarnus.  Excavations 
ought  to  be  carried  on  here  in  order  to 
expose  to  view  this  remaining  floor  of  the 
house  No.  18,  which  was  not  a  subterranean 


FIG.    I.— FIVE-STORIED   CLIFF   HOUSES,    POMPEII. 


we  have  only  ascertained  the  position  of  the 
doors  and  windows  and  inner  passages  after 
two  hours  spent  in  its  careful  measurement 
by  the  aid  of  candle  light.  Parts  of  the 
floor  are  covered  with  huge  patterns  of  white 
moss-like  mildew,  and  the  whole  place  is 
damp  and  chilly  and,  like  all  freshly-dug  or 
volcanic  ground  in  that  neighbourhood,  in- 
clined to  be  malarious  in  its  effects  on  any- 
one entering  in  an  overheated  condition. 
The  result  of  my  measurements  is  shown  on 
Plan  II.,  No.  C.  The  outer  wall  must  be 
wider  one  end  than  the  other,  owing  to  the 
increasing  depth  of  the  windows  towards  the 


series  of  cellars — as  might  easily  be  supposed 
from  its  present  situation  in  darkness  beneath 
the  rapilli  and  earth  that  rise  outside  to 
nearly  the  level  of  the  windows  of  the  floor 
above,  but  which  (in  illustration  i)  I  have 
drawn  as  if  actually  uncovered.  Moreover, 
if  excavation  were  continued  at  this  south- 
western corner  of  the  town,  it  is  possible  that 
several  considerable  lengths  of  steps  would 
be  discovered,  as  on  the  western  side,  leading 
to  a  quay  or  wharf,  which  I  consider  very 
probable.  For  the  course  of  the  river  Sarnus 
must  have  been  changed  after  the  eruption  of 
79  A.D.,  and  removed  further  off",  as  we  now 
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find  it.  The  first  earthquake  in  63  may 
have  also  affected  it  previously  to  the  erup- 
tion. Strabo  states  that  Pompeii  was  founded 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sarnus.  That  the 
sea  never  came  close  to  the  place,  e.xcept  up 


Pompeii,  an  earlier  edition  of  the  same  work 
published  in  The  Library  of  Entertaining 
Knowledge,  183 1,  and  which  illustration  has 
been  calmly  appropriated  and  labelled  "  from 
an  old  engraving "  in  a  little  book  more  or 
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FIG.    II.,   A   AND    B.— PLAN    OF    HOUSES    FROM    PROFESSOR   SOOLIANO's    REPORT. 


the  channel  formed  by  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  has  been  proved ;  it  certainly  never 
was  in  the  position  assigned  it  in  the  extra- 
ordinary and  impossible  restoration  of  the 
forum  and  Pompeii  in  Dyer's  Pomptii,  which 
is   the   same   illustration   used    in    Knight's 


less  culled  from  other  people's  labours  that 
appeared  last  autumn  from  the  pen  of  some 
tourist.  Strabo's  description  seems  to  be 
ignored  from  that  picture  lo  the  present  day  ; 
he  did  not  state  that  Pompeii  was  on  the  sea,.. 
If  the  excavations  therefore  are  carried  on 
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near  these  cliff  mansions,  and  a  quay  or 
promenade  were  to  be  discovered,  it  would 
decide  the  position  of  the  ancient  river 
Sarnus,  and  prove  whether  the  great  geo- 
grapher was  correct  or  not. 

The  floor  above  the  lowest  floor  is  built 
directly  over  it  and  extends  further  to  the 
right  across  the  bed  of  lava,  on  which 
Pompei  is  founded.  At  the  end  of  this 
latter  wing  a  door  opens  either  into  a  space 
exposed  to  the  open  air,  or  an  irregularly- 
shaped  room  at  an  angle  that  possesses  a 
staircase  leading  to  the  floor  above,  and  to 
the  lower  floor  in  the  adjoining  house,  which 
was  also  connected  with  No.  18  by  a  passage 
on  the  floor  level  with  the  streets  of  Pompeii. 
That  part  of  the  suite  directly  above  the 
lowest  floor  is  higher  than  the  rest,  yet  the 


FIG.     II.,  C. — GROUND-PLAN    OF    LARGEST   FLOOR    OF 
NO.    18. 

*This  is  below  rooms  (F"ig.   11.,  B)  and  three  floors 
below  the  level  of  the  city.) 

wall  marking  the  rise  of  5  or  6  feet  at  one 
end  does  not  correspond  with  the  right-hand 
wall  of  the  lowest  floor,  as  can  be  seen  in 
the  drawing ;  and  I  suppose  that  it  was  thus 
built  higher  in  order  to  suit  the  irregular 
interior  of  the  house,  and  admit  a  passage 
through  the  cliff  descending  to  its  finely- 
vaulted  bathrooms.  The  Romans  seem 
always  to  have  combined  the  beautiful  with 
the  useful  in  the  baths,  and  the  portions  of 
relievo  stucco  work  remaining  on  the  ceilings 
of  these  show  how  luxurious  were  their 
tastes.  But  we  will  return  to  them  presently, 
and  follow  the  description  given  at  p.  49 
of  Facts  about  Pompeii ;  the  drawing  Fig.  i, 
and  the  plan  Figs.  II.,  A,  and  B,  and  C,  and 
the  sections  III.  and  IV.  will  be  of  assistance. 
II.,  A   and   B,   which   are   very  rough,   are 


taken  from  Professor  Sogliano's  report  in  the 
Notizie  degli  scavi,  dated  January,  1893 
(Conf.  Notizie  id.,  1889).  Nos.  18  and  21 
formed  together  one  of  the  finest  mansions 
in  Pompeii.  There  are  three  entrances  of 
importance  ;  18  leads  into  the  atrium,  which 
has  a  large  fresco  in  the  last  variety  of  the 
fourth  style.  A  picture,  now  almost  obliter- 
ated, represents  Bellerophon  holding  in  his 
left  hand  two  lances  and  the  reins  of  Pegasus, 
who  stands  behind,  while  his  right  hand  is 
extended  to  receive  the  treacherous  letter  of 
King  Praetus,  seated  on  his  throne ;  the 
baffled  and  untrustworthy  Queen,  Stenebea, 
stands  behind.  This  fine  atrium  possesses  a 
tablinum  ;  the  picture  on  its  walls  has  been 
discussed  by  others  ;  it  probably  represented 
Hermes,  Argos,  and  lo.  The  atrium,  by  a  door 
to  the  left,  opens  into  a  passage,  which  also 
possesses  at  its  other  end  one  of  the  entrances 
from  the  street ;  by  a  side  passage  from  this 
thQ  peristy Hum  and  other  rooms  are  reached. 
Noticeable  at  the  corner  of  these  two  passages 
is  a  triangular  space  with  windows ;  this 
formed  a  light  shaft,  such  as  is  to  be  found 
in  towns  to  the  present  day,  without  which 
these  passages  would  have  been  in  perpetual 
obscurity.  The  rooms  beyond,  at  present 
standing  like  a  terrace,  probably  extended 
much  further,  and  over  the  mezzanino  and 
other  floors  below.  Probably  each  set  of 
stories  thus  formed  possessed  a  terrace  in 
front  of  it  that  formed  the  roof  of  the 
succeeding  and  lower  set  of  two  or  three 
stories.  When  the  house  was  standing  there 
would  then  have  been  four  or  five  stories 
directly  one  above  the  other,  next  the  cliff, 
including  the  two  or  three  stories  built  on  a 
level  with  the  houses  of  the  rest  of  the  town  ; 
and  a  little  further  from  the  latter,  two  or 
three  stories  one  above  the  other ;  and  still 
further  off,  three  or  four  stories  one  above  the 
other.  The  peristylium  of  18  and  its  neigh- 
bouring rooms,  and  the  rooms  on  the  lower 
terraces  have,  or  rather  had,  black  walls, 
painted  with  very  delicately  executed  vines 
and  grapes,  etc.  This  house  communicated 
with  No.  21  on  its  peristylium  floor,  and,  by 
a  staircase  and  long  passage  near  the  door  of 
21,  was  in  connection  with  a  suite  of  rooms 
on  the  lower  floor  in  front  of  the  cliff,  which 
may  have  been  let  as  separate  apartments, 
where  were  at  least  two  stories  in  front  of  21. 
From   these  rooms   the  lower  passages  and 
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floors  of  1 8  were  reached,  including  the 
bathrooms.  These  latter  floors  can  more 
properly  be  reached  from  the  passage  near 
the  inner  end  of  the  atrium  of  No.  i8,  where 
a  staircase  descends  to  the  terrace  that  is 
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now  covered  with  asphalt,  where  once  must 
have  existed  very  fine  rooms,  if  we  can  judge 
from  the  fragments  of  decoration  still  remain- 
ing ;  this  terrace  forms  the  third  from  the 
lowest,  and  is  over  the  bathrooms.  Just 
before  reaching  the  terrace,  a  few  more  steps 
to  the  left  hand  lead  into  a  long  passage 
(No.  17)  that  descends  from  the  street 
between  houses  i8  and  i6,  and  is  shown  in 
the  sections  III.  and  IV.,  as  well  as  in  the 
plan  II.  A.  This  passage  here  where  we 
encounter  it  is  cut  by  a  long  passage  to  its 
left,  but  in  front  of  us  after  turning  to  the 
right  on  leaving  the  terrace  of  asphalt,  which 
second  passage  is  lit  by  apertures  for  borrowed 
light  from  the  smaller  passage  that  ran  imme- 
diately above  it  again  ;  on  its  left  are  two 
rooms,  and  at  a  point  more  than  half-way  to 
its  end  a  staircase  existed,  probably  of  wood, 
to  the  mezzanino  floor  above  (just  below  the 
peristylium  floor),  which  possessed  three 
rooms,  probably  for  slaves,  and  some  cisterns ; 
these  can  only  be  reached  now  by  the  same 
steps  from  the  atrium  of  No.  i8,  which 
descend  to  the  asphalt  terrace,  by  turning  to 
the  left  before  reaching  that  level,  and  pass- 
ing over  two  broken-down  cisterns.  On  the 
right  of  the  passage  lit  by  apertures  for 
borrowed  light  is  a  terrace  with  rooms  not 


quite  correctly  repaired,  and  much  of  which 
we  saw  ruined  at  the  time  of  excavation  in 
1 889- 1 890,  as  we  have  mentioned  elsewhere. 
The  passage  by  which  we  entered  this  floor 
opens  at  its  other  end  on  the  steps  descend- 
ing from  the  lower  rooms  of  house  21.  We, 
however,  return  to  passage  No.  17,  and  just 
where  we  enter  it  steps  descend  to  the  floors 
below,  where  are  bathrooms,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  to  the  right  tepidarium, 
iaconicnm,  and  heating  apparatus,  in  front  the 
apodyterium,  and  to  left  the  frigidarium, 
with  a  very  fine  blue  bath  for  water.  The 
wall  behind  and  around  the  bath  is  still 
covered  with  beautiful  and  most  interesting 
fresco  and  relievo  stucco  work  in  small 
panels  ;  but  on  the  vaulted  ceiling  are  other 
patches  of  exquisite  work  of  the  same  kind, 
which  have  been  most  ingeniously  preserved 
by  the  Administration  of  Pompeii.  The 
pieces  when  found  falling  off"  were  carefully 
detached,  and  the  whole  put  together  in  a 
wooden  frame,  into  which  they  were  cemented 
with  care.  The  frame  was  then  raised  and 
placed  in  the  position,  in  the  masonry  of  the 
ceiling,  where  the  fragments  were  found,  and 
there  securely  fastened  and  sustained  by 
solid  bars  of  iron.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
pieces  of  preservation  work  that  has  been 
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executed  by  the  local  Administration,  and 
cannot  be  too  highly  praised. 

Beyond  the  frigidarium  to  the  left  is  a 
long  passage  with  seven  large  windows  and 
seven  rooms  on  the  left,  which  has  its  exit  at 
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the  foot  of  the  staircase  (now  in  the  open 
air,  but  which  may  have  been  under  cover 
originally),  which  descends  from  the  lower 
rooms  of  house  No.  21.  At  this  point  there 
are  the  remains  of  what  seems  to  be  a  basin, 
perhaps  for  washing  the  linen  of  the  house. 
Whether  any  steps  descend  further  can  only 
be  ascertained  by  excavation,  but  I  think  it 
probable  that  a  wall  joined  the  outer  walls  of 
the  lower  rooms  of  21  and  18,  in  front  of 
this  basin,  and  excluded  further  descent. 
Returning  to  the  frigidarium,  we  pass 
through  it  into  the  room  containing  the 
hypocausis,  from  whence  the  heat  escaped 
into  the  hypocaustum  beneath  the  raised  floor 
of  tiles  in  the  laconicum  (generally  called 
caldarium,  which  name,  however,  is  more 
properly  applied  to  rooms  that  possessed 
hot-water  baths  such  as  in  the  public  baths 
of  the  Forum).  The  fact  that  an  embrasure 
may  be  found  in  the  wall  of  a  room  built  to 
be  heated  is  no  proof  that  there  was  a  hot- 
water  bath  in  use.  To  the  right  within  the 
room  containing  the  hypocausis  is  a  doorway 
opening  on  a  dark  staircase  (Figs.  II.  B., 
II.  C,  and  III.)  that  really  commences  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  aforementioned  passage 
No.  17.  This  descends  to  the  left,  and 
again  to  the  left  till  it  reaches  a  floor,  now  in 
total  darkness,  and  in  part  a  third  full  of 
earth.  The  steps  descend  into  a  small  ante- 
room, which  possesses  a  window  on  the 
right,  opening  into  a  large  room,  and  in 
front  narrows  into  a  passage  which  passes 
another  such  window,  and  then  reaches  a 
small  ante-room,  that  opens  to  the  right  into 
a  small  room,  from  which  steps  descend  to 
near  the  centre  of  a  long  passage,  23-13  metres 
in  length,  which  to  our  left  has  three  large 
rooms  and  three  windows,  and  to  the  right 
two  large  rooms  and  two  windows,  which 
latter  rooms,  as  we  have  stated,  have  windows 
opening  into  the  inner  passage  first  entered  : 
in  front  of  the  steps,  which  descend  near  the 
centre  of  the  long  passage  running  by  the 
outside  wall  of  this  lowest  story,  is  the  door- 
way already  referred  to  at  the  commence- 
ttient  of  this  article.  The  outer  windows  are 
very  high  up,  and  diminish  to  arrow-slits  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  wall. 

Once  more  to  refer  to  the  floor  on  the 
level  of  the  town.  This  naturally  extended 
as  far  back  as  the  road  ;  but  in  No.   t8  the 
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form  was  irregular,  the  atrium  being  to  one 
side  of  the  house,  and  the  peristylium,  or 
inner  court,  lying  round  a  corner  to  the  left. 
This  irregular  form,  however,  need  not  have 
interfered  with  the  further  height  of  the 
house,  and  we  therefore  need  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  that  there  are  remains  of  stair- 
cases in  all  the  cliff  houses  leading  from  this 
floor  to  another  still  higher. 

The  different  flats  of  the  house,  or  rather 
houses  thrown  into  one,  may  have  been  let 
separately,  and  the  large  bath-rooms  may 
have  belonged  not  only  to  the  family  of  the 
house,  but  have  been  a  private  bathing 
establishment  to  which  admission  was  given 
by  payment,  and  this  suggests  itself  not  only 
by  the  considerable  size  of  the  hot  rooms, 
but  owing  to  the  separate  entrance  from  the 
street  by  means  of  the  long  passage,  which 
allows  of  reaching  the  baths  without  intruding 
in  the  private  house  above.  Moreover,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  the  little  room  to  the  left 
of  the  passage  No.  1 7  was  where  the  door- 
keeper stood  to  take  the  money  for  admission. 

The  general  appearance  of  these  buildings 
on  a  poorer  and  less  magnificent  scale  may 
be  judged  by  glancing  at  such  places  as 
Gandia  on  Lake  Lugano,  or  many  an  Italian 
or  Spanish  village  built  against  the  side  of  a 
rocky  hill,  or  on  the  steep  shores  of  the  sea. 
Even  round  the  Bay  of  Naples  near  Sorrento 
and  at  Procida  on  the  opposite  side  are 
houses  and  towns  to  be  seen  constructed  in 
terraces  one  above  ihe  other,  their  rooms 
being  arched,  and  the  only  differences  being 
that  the  long  passages  are  exposed  to  the 
open  air  as  streets,  the  substance  and  decora- 
tion of  the  whole  is  of  a  cheaper  and  more 
ordinary  description,  and  no  splendid  suites 
of  bath-rooms,  no  peristylia  or  atria  on  the 
upper  levels,  take  away  from  the  poverty- 
stricken  but  picturesque  appearance  of  the 
modern  town. 


Publications  antJ  ptoceeliings  of 
arcba^ological  Societies. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Arch(Colo^cal  Jourtial,  vol.  liii.,  No.  211,  has 
reached  us.  It  contains,  as  usual,  a  number  of  excel- 
lent papers.  They  are  as  follows  :  ( i )  Some  Notes  on 
the    Study    of  our    Parish    Churches,    by   Mr.  J.    T. 
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Mkklethwaite ;  (2)  Rutupuc,  by  Mr.  Henry  Sharpe  ; 
(3)  Kent  in  relation  to  the  Ethnographic  Survey,  by 
Mr.  E.  W.  Brabrook  ;  (4)  the  Early  Minute  Books  of 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Canterbury,  by  Mr.  F.  \V. 
Cross  ;  (5)  the  Oj)ening  Address  of  the  Antiquarian 
Section  at  Canterbur)',  by  Professor  T.  M'Kenny 
Hughes  ;  (6)  the  Inventories  of  the  Goods  of  Henry 
of  Eastry  (1331),  Richard  of  Oxenden  (1334),  and 
Robert  Hathbrand  (1339),  successively  priors  of  the 
nionasteiy  of  Christchurch,  Canterbury,  transcril^d 
and  annotated  by  Mr.  W.  H.  .St.  John  Hope.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  Canterbury  meeting  has  left  its  im- 
press ver)'  unmistakably  on  this  numlx.T  of  \.\\c  Journal, 
which  is,  we  think,  of  more  than  usual  interest. 

^  ^  -•^^ 

Part  3  of  vol.  vi.  of  the  fifth  series  of  the  Journal 
or  THE  Royal  .Society  ok  Anii<,ii'akies  ok  Ire- 
LANli  contains  the  following  (among  other)  papers : 

(1)  The  Antiquities  of  Ardroilean,  co.  Galway,  by 
Mr.    R.    A.    S.    Macalister   (with   six    illustrations) ; 

(2)  The  Shamrock  in  Literature :  a  Critical  Chron- 
ology, Part  I.,  by  .Mr.  N.  Colgan  ;  (3)  Ardfert  Friary 
and  the  FilzMaurices,  Lords  of  Kerry,  by  Miss  Hick- 
son  ;  (4)  Ancient  Stained  Glass  Windows  of  St. 
Canice's  Cathedral,  Kilkenny,  by  Mr.  M.  J.  C. 
Buckley  :  (5)  MarcchaldeChamp,  Baron  de  Warren 
of  Corduff,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Warren.  .Several  items 
included  under  the  gener.il  section  entitled  "  Miscel- 
lanea" are  of  interest,  and  there  is  a  fully  illustrated 
account  of  the  summer  excursion  of  the  scx;iety.  The 
number,  as  usual,  contains  much  valuable  matter.  " 

^  ^  ^ 

The  first  part  of  vol.  xxiii.  of  Reports  and  Papers 
of  the  "Associated  Societies  '  has  also  reached  us. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Lincolnshire  and  Not- 
tinghamshire Architectural  and  Arch.+;o- 
logical  Society  appear  the  fifty-second  report  of 
the  society  (which  shows  that  only  six  new  mem- 
bers were  elected  in  1895,  and  that  the  society  had 
at  the  end  of  that  year  a  balance  of  about  ^8o  in 
the  bank)  and  the  following  papers:  (i)  Lincolnshire 
Inquisitiones  rost-mortem,  temp.  Henry  VII.,  by 
Mr.  W.  Boyd  ;  (2)  a  Description  of  the  Churches 
visited    in   June,    1895,   by  the  Rev.  A.   F.   Sutton  ; 

(3)  the  Principle  that  should  govern  the  Restoration 
of  a  Church,  by  the  (late)  Rev.  Andrew  Trollope  ; 

(4)  the  Lords  of  the  Manor  of  Drilby,  by  the  Rev. 
W.  O.  Massingl^erd  ;  (5)  Hatcher  Correspondence 
relating  to  Parliamentary  Elections,  also  by  the  (late) 
Rev.  Andrew  Trollope  ;  (6)  the  Building  of  Barnack 
Church,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  .Syers  ;  (7)  Torksey  Old 
Pottery  and  Porcelain  Manufactory— this  latter  a  very 
useful  pajier  by  Dr.  W.  O'Neill. 

The  Yorkshire  Archhectural  Society  ap- 
pears still  to  be  in  a  moribund  state.  It  furnishes  its 
rifty-first  report,  and  that  is  all.  From  it  we  gather 
that  no  new  meml>ers  have  l>een  elected  during  the 
year,  and  that  others  who  are  deceased  are  still  re- 
tained on  the  list.  The  society  seems  to  have  had  a 
balance  of  /■56  in  the  bank  when  the  report  was 
drawn  up. 

The  Northami'ton  and  Oakham  Architec- 
tural SociEiY  publishes  its  fiftieth  report,  from 
which  we  learn  that  a  vigorous  attempt  to  revive  the 
society  and  excite  fresh  interest  in  its  work  led  to  the 
holding  of  a  meeting  at    Northampton   in  Octolier, 


1895,  which  will,  we  trust,  meet  with  satisfactory 
results.  The  statement  of  accounts  showed  a  small 
balance  on  the  wrong  side.  A  paper  on  the  Stone 
Crosses  of  Northamptonshire,  by  .Mr.  C.  A.  Markham, 
fully  illustrated,  is  published  by  the  society. 

The  Worcester  Diocesan  Architectural  and 
Arch.kologii:al  So<.!Ki  Y  issues  its  fortieth  reix>rt, 
which  shows  a  balance  o^  C^i  at  the  bank.  It  pub- 
lishes one  paper,  on  "  C'otheridge  and  its  History," 
by  Mrs.  Rowland  Berkeley. 

The  Leicestershire  Architectural  and 
Akch.kolo<;i<al  S<x  iety  records  the  death  of  three 
and  the  election  of  six  new  memljers,  and  a  balance 
on  the  right  side  of  £,^'J.  It  |)rinLs  some  unpub- 
lished documents  relating  to  Leicestershire  from  the 
Record  Office,  edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  D.  Fletcher. 

The  Bedkordshire  Archiiectural  and 
Arch.eological  Society  publishes  nothing  but 
the  heading  to  a  page,  with  a  picture  of  its  seal,  and 
the  following  note:  "No  formal  report.  F.  A. 
Blaydes,  Esq.,  Shenstone  Lodge,  Bedford,  is  the 
secretary  of  the  archivological  department  of  a  new 
society,  with  which  this  society  is  amalgamated." 

Of  all  the  associated  societies,  that  of  Lincolnshire 
seems  alone  to  be  in  anything  like  a  satisfactory  con- 
dition. Surely  something  might  be  done  to  infuse 
new  life  into  these  old  and  once  useful  societies, 
but  it  would  seem  as  if  they  were  all  doomed  to 
become  extinct  at  no  distant  period  as  the  existing 
members  die  off.  There  is  something  very  melan- 
choly and  unsatisfactory  about  this,  and  we  desire  to 
draw  attention  to  what  is  really  a  very  serious  matter, 
and  little  short  of  a  grave  reflection  on  the  want  of 
proper  management  of  these  societies. 
^^  ^g  ^ 

The  first  part  of  a  new  series  of  the  Bradford  Anti- 
quary (the  journal  of  the  Bradford  Historical  and 
Antiquarian  Society)  has  just  been  issued.  It  contains 
an  excellent  photograph  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  T.  Emp- 
sall,  the  founder  and  first  president  of  the  society, 
accompanied  by  an  /;/  Memoriam  notice  written  by 
Mr.  William  Cudworth.  The  other  papers  are  : 
Ancient  Monastic  Properties  in  the  Neighbourhood 
of  Bradford,  by  Mr.  Empsall,  being  a  paper  read 
before  the  society  in  November,  1894.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  collection  of  deeds  of  late  date  (seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries),  entitled  a  West  Riding  Car- 
tulary ;  they  have  been  transcribed  by  Professor 
Federer,  the  editorial  secretary,  and  might  without 
any  detriment,  have  been  considerably  abbreviated  by 
the  excision  of  mere  legal  verbiage.  .Shibden  Dale 
is  the  subject  of  the  next  paper,  which  is  by  Mr. 
Bryan  Dale.  This  is  succeeded  by  an  account  of  the 
Paper  Hall  at  Bradford,  a  picturesque  old  building, 
which  is  illustrated  by  two  drawings  of  it  made  early  in 
the  present  century.  The  Bradford  Burial  Register  from 
1642- 1645,  transcribed  by  Mr.  Empsall,  next  follows. 
This  is  in  turn  followed  by  a  paper  on  the  "  Genesis  of 
English  Surnames,"  by  Professor  Federer.  The  number 
concludes  with  an  account  of  the  places  visited  by  the 
members,  entitled  Excursion  Notes.  We  are  glad 
to  welcome  a  publication  which  contains  useful  local 
matter. 

^:      ^      ^^ 

The  Shropshire  Arch.f.oi.ogical  .Society's 
Transactions,  for  the  current  year,  just  issued  to 
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members,  contain  a  further  instalment  of  the  Otley 
Papers  relating  to  the  Civil  War,  edited  by  Mr. 
William  Phillips ;  a  long  paper  on  Ruyton  Church, 
by  Mr.  R.  Lloyd  Kenyon  ;  also  accounts  of  the  annual 
meeting  and  excursion.  The  whole  volume  for  the 
year  1896  contains  nearly  400  pages  and  fourteen 
illustrations. 

^(j-        ^';        ^ 

Part  3,  vol.  viii.,  of  the  Leicestrrshike  Akch.+;o- 
Lor.iCAL  SociKTv's  Transactions  (just  printed) 
contains  a  continuation  of  the  Calendar  of  Leicester- 
shire Wills,  1559  to  1649,  transcribed  and  edited  by  Mr. 
Henry  Hartopp  ;  a  paper  on  the  Survey  of  Leicester- 
shire, 1124  to  1129  (recently  brought  to  light  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Round),  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  D.  Fletcher  ;  also 
a  photographic  copy  of  that  Survey  in  three  sheets, 
and  a  transcript  of  the  same  made  by  Mr.  W.  K. 
Boyd,  both  presented  to  the  society  by  Mr.  M.  L 
Joyce. 

PROCEEDINGS. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Arch^.ological  In- 
stitute on  December  2,  Mr.  James  Hilton,  hon. 
treasurer,  stated  that  a  resolution  had  been  passed  by 
the  council  of  the  Institute  protesting  against  the  pro- 
posed demolition  and  rebuilding  of  the  west  front  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral,  and  that  such  resolution  had 
been  forwarded  to  the  Bishop  of  Peterborough  and 
the  Dean.  Some  further  details  were  given  respect- 
ing the  work  of  demolition  as  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  L. 
Pearson  and  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield,  and  also  of  the 
alternative  scheme  which  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  by  the  Society  for  the  Preservation 
of  Ancient  Buildings,  by  which  the  entire  front  can 
be  made  secure  without  in  any  way  altering  its  ex- 
ternal features. 

Dr.  Wickham  Legg  read  a  paper  on  "The  Queen's 
Coronation  Ring."  He  presented  to  the  Institute 
some  photographs,  taken  by  command  of  the  Queen,  of 
her  Majesty's  coronation  ring  and  King  William  IV.'s 
and  Queen  Adelaide's.  In  the  course  of  his  paper, 
Dr.  Legg  traced  the  history  of  the  English  coronation 
ring  from  the  Coronation  Order  in  the  Pontifical  of 
Robert  of  Jumieges  to  the  present  reign.  In  the  time 
of  Edward  I.  the  ring  was  of  gold  ;  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  a  ruby  had  been  set  in  it,  and  the  ruby 
ring  continued  at  least  to  the  coronation  of  James  II.  ; 
but  the  rings  of  King  William  IV.  and  of  the  Queen 
were  adorned  with  large  sapphires,  marked  with  a 
ruby  cross.  In  this  adoption  of  the  sapphire  there 
was  a  following  of  the  episcopal  ring,  which  would 
remind  the, antiquary  of  many  other  points  in  the 
Order  of  Consecration  of  the  Kings  of  England  in 
which  there  were  resemblances  to  the  Order  of  the 
Consecration  of  Bishops. 

Mr.  Christopher  Tumor  afterwards  contributed  a 
paper  on  "The  Buried  Cities  of  Yucatan,"  and  illus- 
IrateJ  it  by  means  of  lantern  photographic  slides. 
The  i)rincipal  ruins  described  were  those  of  Uxmal 
and  Chichenltza. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  first  meeting  of  the  session  of  the  British 
Arch.€oi-o<;icai,  Association  was  held  on  Novem- 
ber 4,  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  hon.  treasurer,  in  the 
chair.     Mr.   Oliver   exhibited   si)ccimens  of  the   old 


Battersea  enamel  ware  in  the  shape  of  a  candlestick 
of  graceful  form,  and  a  puff-box. 

Dr.  Winstone  exhibited  a  horseshoe  of  unusual 
form  and  size  found  in  Essex  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Theydon  Bois,  which  was  considered  to  belong  to  the 
seventeenth  centur)'.  A  paper  on  the  "  Ciuild  of  the 
Clothworkers  of  Newbury,"  by  Mr.  Walter  Money, 
E.S.A.,  was  read,  in  the  author's  absence,  by  Dr. 
Birch,  hon.  secretary.  A  short  paper,  descriptive  of 
the  site  and  surroundings  of  the  Roman  city  of 
Verulamium,  was  read  by  Dr.  Winstone. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  session  was  held  at  the 
rooms  of  the  association  on  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 18,  Mr.  C.  H.  Compton,  vice-president,  in  the 
chair.  Miss  Turner  exhibited  a  perfect  example  of 
an  early  Christian  lamp  of  terra-cotta  bearing  the 
sacred  emblem  of  a  fish.  The  lamp  was  found  at 
Rome.  Mr.  Patrick,  hon.  secretar)-,  showed  some 
Anglo-Saxon  coins,  one  of  which,"  of  the  time  of 
Ethelred,  was  found  in  the  churchyard  of  Hexham, 
in  Northumberland.  He  also  exhibited  a  portrait 
medal  in  bronze  of  Queen  Caroline,  wife  of  George  IV., 
issued  in  1820.  In  the  author's  absence,  Mr.  Patrick 
read  a  paper  by  Dr.  Fryer  on  "  Christian  Emblems 
found  at  Trier."  These  emblems  and  inscri|jtions 
were  cut  on  small  marble  or  stone  slabs,  which  were 
originally  let  into  the  lid  of  stone  coffins.  In  many 
instances  the  baptismal  name  is  given,  and  the  sacred 
symbol  employed  is  placed  either  above  or  below  the 
inscription,  which  is  usually  either  "hie  iacet,"  or 
"  hie  iacet  in  pace."  These  inscriptions  mostly  date 
from  the  end  of  the  fourth  and  early  part  of  the  fifth 
centuries. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  session  of  the  British 
Arch.i^.oi.oc.ical  Association  was  held  on  Decem- 
ber 2,  Mr.  Thomas  Blashill,  hon.  treasurer,  in  the 
chair.— -Mrs.  Marshall  exhibited  a  silver  sixpence  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.— Mrs.  Collier  submitted  two 
interesting  terra-cotta  figures  from  Egypt,  one  sup- 
posed to  represent  "Thoth."— Mr.  Earle  Way  ex- 
hibited a  collection  of  silver  thimbles,  dating  from  the 
seventeenth  century,  found  in  Southwark,  and  re- 
minded the  meeting  that  "thimble"  was  a  contraction 
of  "thumb-bell,"  and  that  there  was  a  shop  on  old 
London  Bridge  specially  for  the  sale  of  them. — The 
Rev.  J.  Cave-Browne  read  a  paper  upon  the  "Fraternity 
of  Corpus  Christi  at  Maidstone."  The  buildings  of 
the  fraternity,  which  still  exist,  were  visited  by  the 
association  during  the  recent  congress.  The  "Guild 
of  Corpus  Christi  '  was  constituted  by  Pope  Urban  IV. 
in  1 26 1,  and  was  confirmed  by  Pope  John  XXII.  in 
1318.  The  Fraternity  of  Corpus  Christi  of  Maidstone 
was  in  existence  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  there  is  extant  the  will  of  one  Richard 
William,  which  was  proved  in  the  year  1438,  contain- 
ing a  bequest  to  the  brethren  of  Corpus  Christi  of  los. 
The  old  hall  of  the  fraternity  still  remains,  and  retains 
its  original  proportions,  and  much  of  its  original 
character.— Mr.  Patrick,  in  the  absence  of  the  author, 
read  Mr.  Park  Harrison's  paper  on  "  English  Roman- 
esque Architecture,"  which  dealt  with  the  pre-Norman 
date  of  the  two  churches  at  Lincoln— St.  Peter's  at 
Gowts,  and  St.  Mary-le-Wigford  respectively.  The 
paper  elicited  considerable  discussion,  in  which  Mr. 
Charles  Lynam,  Mr.  Compton,  Mr.  Patrick,  and  the 
chairman  took  part. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  St.  Paul's  Ecclksioi.ot.icai. 
Society,  on  November  25,  a  ])a|K'r  on  "The  Hang- 
ing Py".  '  '>>■  Mr.  Henry  J.  Fcasey,  was  read  in  the 
author's  absence  hy  the  Kev.  Lewis  Gilberlson. 

Mr.  Feasey  (jucted  from  many  of  the  early  fathers  in 
proof  of  the  universal  custom  of  the  reservation  of 
the  Holy  Sacrament  for  the  jniriH)se  of  communicating 
sick  and  other  |>ersons  who  were  unable  to  lie  present 
at  the  Church  services.  Mr.  Keasey  .showed  that, 
although  many  regulations  were  made  as  time  went 
on  for  the  due  care  of  the  reserved  .S.acrament,  no 
special  directions  arc  found  as  to  its  place  of  keeping, 
which  varied  in  different  places,  as  for  instance,  in 
Aumbreys  in  the  walls  of  the  chancel  or  in  lockers 
within  the  altar  itself;  but  from  inventories  and  other 
documents,  it  was  clear  that  the  general  usage  was 
that  the  reser\ed  .Sacrament  should  Ije  kept  in  a  pyx 
suspended  before  the  altar.  These  jiyxes  were  made 
of  wood,  ivory,  or  inetals,  according  to  the  wealth  of 
the  church.  Very  many  authorities  were  quoted  for 
examples  up  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 

^^  ^  ^ 

The  fortieth  annual  meeting  of  the  CJi.ASGOW 
ARCll.^;ol.oc■.ICAI,  .Society  was  held  on  Novem- 
ber 19,  David  Murray,  LL.D.,  president,  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  \Vm.  Cieorge  Black,  hon.  secretary,  read  the 
rejwrt  hy  the  Councd,  which  gave  an  outline  of  the 
transactions  of  the  session  of  1895-96.  The  Council 
were  glad  to  record  that  steps  are  being  taken  which 
may  lead  to  an  arrangement  for  the  effectual  preserva- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  the 
Antonine  Wall. 

Mr.  George  Neilson  then  read  a  paper  on  the 
"Annals  of  the  Solway."  He  discussed  the  geo- 
graphical meaning  of  the  term  Solway  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  adduced  a  number  of  proofs  bearing  on 
the  question.  Camden's  statement  that  the  Solway 
had  taken  its  name  from  a  village  on  the  Nith  called 
Solway,  which  in  turn  had  been  called  after  the 
SelgoviT,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the 
estuary,  was  called  in  question,  l^cause  there  was  no 
proof  of  the  existence  of  any  such  village.  When  the 
name  Solway  first  occurs  in  thirteenth-century  docu- 
ments, it  is  almost  invariably  mentioned  with  the 
preposition  aptid  prefixed.  Only  by  straining  the 
natural  sense  of  that  expression  could  it  be  forced  into 
keeping  with  the  idea  of  the  Solway  being  regarded 
as  the  name  of  an  estuary  or  a  river.  One  said  "at 
Annan,"  because  one  meant  the  place,  and  not  the 
river.  One  did  not  say  "at  Nith."  Neither  could 
thirteenth-century  clerks  have  written  "at  Solway" 
without  meaning  something  very  definite  and  very 
different  from  "  at  the  Solway  Firth."  Many  meet- 
ings took  ^^\ixQG  apud  Stihvath — at  Solway.  A  num- 
ber of  references  from  Border  laws  and  other  sources 
were  given  showing  that  Solway  was  regarded  as,  and 
named  as,  a  place  on  the  river  Esk.  After  consider- 
ing a  number  of  relative  facts,  the  conclusions  tabu- 
lated were  the  following  :  ( i )  That  Sulwad,  or  Solway, 
interpreted  by  the  earliest  allusions  to  it,  did  not 
denote  an  arm  of  the  sea,  did  not  even  denote 
a  river,  but  was  a  distinct  locus,  a  point  or  place  ; 
(2)  that  it  was  a  meeting-place  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  Border  law  ;  (3)  that  it  was  a  place  where 
the  English  escort  might  meet  a  royal  visitor  passing 
from  Scotland  to  England  ;  (4)  that  it  was  on  the 


marshes  of  the  realms  ;  (5)  that  it  was  on  the  river 
Ksk  ;  (6)  that  it  was  already  recognised  as  a  regular 
crossing-place  ;  and  (7)  that  in  short  the  Solway  was 
a  ford,  whose  characteristics  were  well  described  by 
its  name  of  Sulwath.  That  word  readily  decomposed 
into  stil,  early  English  for  "  mud,"  and  wa!h,  early 
English  for  "  for<l,"  meaning,  therefore,  simply  the 
muddy  ford.  .So  much  for  the  thirteenth  century.  In 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  almost  all  the 
characteristics  belonging  in  the  thirteenth  to  .Sulwath 
were  found  to  combine  in  and  about  the  "  Lochmaben 
Stane,"  a  boulder  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
Kirtle  and  the  .Stark  ;  and  Mr.  Neilson's  chief  sug- 
gestion was  that  the  "  Lochmaben  Stane  "  had  marked 
or  stood  near  the  Scottish  end  of  the  ancient  ford  of 
.Solway.  Evidence  in  support  of  this  was  given  from 
maps,  as  well  as  from  topography,  and  it  was  pointed 
out  that  the  character  and  position  of  the  site  of  the 
Lochmaben  Stone  were  just  such  as  to  render  them  the 
natural  objective  of  a  passage  from  Kockliffe  or  Burgh 
by  Sands.  Here,  accordingly,  it  was  that  Mr.  Neilson's 
conclusion,  drawn  from  history,  from  maps,  and  from 
topography,  placed  the  Scottish  end  of  the  great 
historic  passage  of  the  Solway,  where  the  Lochmaben 
Stone  still  stood  like  a  weather-beaten  sentinel,  grown 
gray  with  centuries  of  duty  as  watchman  of  the  ford. 
The  outstanding  note  of  the  paper  was  that  in  early 
history  the  Solway  has  place  not  so  much  as  an  arm  of 
the  sea  as  a  ford — the  great  ford  between  Scotland 
and  England  on  the  West  March,  forming  part  of  the 
highway  for  innumerable  invasions. 

^  ^  ^ 

At  the  November  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
f^UARiES  of  Ne\vcasile-ui'0.\-Ty.ne  Mr.  R.  C. 
Clephan  exhibited  two  brass  coin-weights  of  the  reign 
of  James  L,  and  also  a  round  piece  of  thin  brass 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  inscribed, 
"  An  Almanack  F"or  the  year  1746,"  with  the  name, 
"  I.  Powell  Fee."  On  one  side  the  .Sundays  in  each 
month  of  the  year  are  given,  with  the  beginnings  of 
the  Hilary  and  Michaelmas  terms  ;  on  the  other  side 
the  phases  of  the  moon,  etc. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Knowles  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Camera 
of  Adam  of  Jesmond,  commonly  called  King  John's 
Palace,"  in  the  course  of  which  he  observed  that  it 
was  very  desirable  that  such  an  interesting  ruin  should 
be  diligently  preserved.  At  present  it  was  overrun 
by  children.  It  would  be  a  simple  and  inexpensive 
matter  for  the  City  Council  to  cut  down  the  ivy 
(which,  by  growing  into  the  cracks,  disintegrated  the 
walls),  to  open  out  the  north  window,  to  cement  the 
top  of  the  walls,  and  to  fix  a  light  paling  around  the 
building. 

Dr.  L.  W.  Adamson  thought  that  if  the  attention 
of  the  Parks  Committee  were  drawn  to  damage 
being  sustained  by  the  old  building,  steps  would  be 
taken  to  prevent  further  mischief.  He  therefore 
moved  that  the  secretaries  write  to  the  Parks  Com- 
mittee, pointing  out  the  injury  the  old  tower  is  suffer- 
ing, in  the  hope  that  steps  will  be  taken  to  prevent 
further  decay,  as  the  building  is  of  much  local  and 
historic  interest. 

The  Rev.  H.  E.  Savage  then  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Boundaries  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Bernicia  and  Deira. " 

Mr.  R.  C.  Clephan  read  some  notes  on  two  suits  of 
plate  armour  which   he   exhibited,    after    which   Mr. 
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Blair  (one  of  the  secretaries)  read  the  report  of  the 
committee  appointed  to  deal  with  the  matter  of  the 
Herber  Tower  as  follows  :  "The  Herber  Tower  has 
been  occupied  by  the  Company  of  Armourers,  and  the 
rents  and  profits  have  been  received  by  them  since 
July  3,  1620.  They  also  claim  a  portion  of  the  town 
wall  adjoining  the  tower  to  the  south  of  it.  The 
area  of  ground  occupied  by  the  tower  is  about 
72  square  yards,  and  the  Armourers'  Company  express 
their  intention  of  selling  the  property  to  the  highest 
bidder,  giving  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  the  first 
offer,  so  that,  if  possible,  the  tower  may  be  preserved 
intact  after  they  have  parted  with  it.  The  price  which 
they  ask  is;^300.  So  far  as  your  committee  can  ascer- 
tain, the  company  can  confer  a  good  title  on  a  willing 
purchaser.  Your  committee  recommend  that  they  be 
reappointed,  with  power  to  approach  the  City  Council 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  from  them  if  they  will 
acquire  and  preserve  the  tower  in  the  interests  of  the 
public.  Appended  hereto  is  the  letter  received  from 
the  representatives  of  the  Armourers'  Company,  dated 
November  20,  1896.  Sheriton  Holmes,  W.  H. 
Knowles,  Fred.  W.  Dendy.  November  25,  1896." 
This  is  the  letter  referred  to  in  the  report :  "A'^ 
Herber  Tower.  21,  Pilgrim  Street,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  November  20,  1896.  Dear  Sir,— Referring  to 
the  conversations  between  you  and  our  Mr.  Walker 
herein,  we  have  had  another  interview  with  our  clients 
on  the  matter  relative  to  the  price  they  want  for  the 
tower  and  walls  they  claim  in  connection  with  it,  and 
their  minds  seem  quite  made  up  that  the  price  must 
be  £jpo.  It  will  therefore  be  a  matter  for  your  com- 
mittee's consideration  whether  or  not  it  is  worth  their 
while  entering  into  further  negotiations.  Of  course, 
we  shall  take  care  that  nothing  further  is  done  in  the 
matter  of  offering  it  to  the  first  bidder  or  anyone  else 
until  you  are  quite  done  with  il.  Yours  faithfully, 
Arnott,  Swan  and  Walker.  S.  Holmes,  Esq.,  Moor 
View,  West  Jesmond." 

The  Chairman  moved  that  the  report  be  received 
and  adopted. 

Mr.  R.  Welford,  in  seconding,  mentioned  that  at 
his  lecture  the  preceding  evening  on  Old  Newcastle, 
the  mayor  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Plummer  had  promised  to 
do  all  they  could  to  induce  their  fellow-members  of 
the  Town  Council  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the 
tower. 

The  motion  was  carried  nem.  con. 

Mr.  Dendy  pointed  out  that  there  had  been  com- 
munications in  the  Press  since  the  last  meeting  casting 
some  reflections  upon  the  Armourers'  Company  for 
the  course  they  had  taken.  He  thought,  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  indebted  to  the  Armourers  for 
having  given  them  the  offer  of  the  tower.  They 
naturally  wished  to  dispose  of  the  tower  to  the  highest 
bidder,  and  in  this  they  were  only  following  the 
example  of  the  Society  of  Sergeants,  who,  when 
abolished  in  1875,  parted  with  their  Sergeants'  Inn 
to  the  highest  bidder. 

^  ^  -O^ 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  ok  Scotland  the  following,  with  other 
officers,  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year  :  President, 
the  Marquis  of  Lothian  ;  vice-presidents,  James  Mac- 
donald,  LL.D.,  J.  Balfour  Paul  (Lyon  King  of  Arms), 
and  Sir   Robert    Murdoch   Smith,    K.C.M.G. ;    Sir 


George  Reid,  P.R.S.A.,  and  J.  Ritchie;  secretaries, 
David  Christison,  M.D.,  and  Robert  Munro,  M.A., 
M.D. ;  treasurer,  J.  H.  Cunningham.  It  appeared 
from  the  annual  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  that 
the  number  of  objects  of  antiquity  added  to  the 
museum  during  the  year  has  been  613  by  donation 
and  428  by  purchase,  while  179  volumes  of  books  or 
pamphlets  have  been  added  to  the  library  by  donation 
and  82  by  purchase,  and  the  binding  of  upwards  of 
200  volumes  has  been  completed.  Among  the  more 
important  of  the  donations  to  the  museum  are  the 
large  collection  of  objects  obtained  during  the  ex- 
cavation by  the  society  of  the  Roman  station  of 
Birrens  in  Annandale,  including  several  altars  and 
important  inscribed  tablets,  presented  with  consent  of 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  ;  a  series  of  casts 
and  moulds  of  the  sculptured  stones  of  Islay,  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  R.  C.  Graham,  F.S.A.  Scot. ;  a  finely- 
carved  slab  with  the  arms  of  "William,  Erie  of 
(iiourie,  1587,"  from  the  old  Gowrie  House,  Perth, 
presented  by  Lord  Ruthven  ;  and  a  series  of  pottery 
vessels  from  the  graves  of  "the  new  race,"  recently 
discovered  in  Upper  Egypt  by  Professor  W.  Flinders 
Petrie.  The  volume  of  the  proceedings  for  the  past 
session,  which  contains  a  detailed  and  fully  illustrated 
account  of  the  excavations  at  Birrens  and  their  results 
in  connection  with  the  Roman  occupation  of  Scotland, 
was  announced  as  ready  for  the  binder. 
•O^*  ^  ^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian 
Society,  held  on  November  16,  1896,  Professor 
Hughes  gave  a  description  of  objects  exhibited  by 
Mr.  S.  J.  Freeman.  Professor  Hughes  complimented 
Mr.  Freeman  on  the  skill  and  care  he  had  shown 
in  preserving  relics  of  historic  interest  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost.  He  then  pointed  out  some 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  specimens  which  had  been 
selected  for  exhibition  that  evening,  which  ranged 
from  Romano-English  (post-Roman  and  pre-Norman) 
to  late  mediaeval  times.  Resolutions  were  carried 
thanking  Mr.  Freeman  for  exhibiting  this  portion  of 
his  collection,  and  Professor  Hughes  for  his  explana- 
tion of  the  objects. — Professor  Hughes  made  a  com- 
munication, entitled  "  Further  Observations  on  the 
Castle  Hill."  Professor  Hughes  pointed  out,  by 
reference  to  a  map,  some  of  the  observations  which 
had  been  made  on  and  around  the  Castle  Hill,  ex- 
plaining the  absence  of  the  outer  bank  and  ditch 
where  it  might  have  been  expected  in  continuation  of 
that  seen  in  Magdalene  grounds,  and  also  the  relation 
of  the  ditches  which  protected  the  bridge  to  the 
Castle  ramparts. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  of  the  same  Society, 
held  on  December  2,  1896,  a  communication  was 
made  by  Miss  Mary  Bateson  on  "The  Library  of 
Syon  Monastery."  Miss  Bateson  gave  an  account 
of  a  manuscript  catalogue  of  the  books  belonging  to 
Syon  Monastery,  Isleworth.  The  catalogue  was  written 
1523-26,  and  contains  1,421  volumes,  each  volume 
containing  as  a  rule  many  distinct  works.  About  half 
the  books  were  printed,  and  in  many  cases  the  editions 
can  be  identified.  The  library  contained  a  large 
number  of  Latin  translations  from  the  Greek,  but  the 
absence  of  books  in  Greek  is  noteworthy.  The  library 
was  rich  in  the  Latin  classics,  and  very  rich  in  the 
Latin  works  of  the  writers  who  took  part  in  the  revival 
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of  learning  in  the  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  cen- 
turies. The  editions  show  that  there  was  great  activity 
in  the  book  trade  with  i'aris,  the  Hague,  Hasle, 
Cologne,  Strasburg,  and  Venice.  The  presses  of  the 
smaller  Italian  and  German  towns,  as  well  as  several 
presses  in  the  Low  Countries,  are  also  well  repre- 
sented. Hooks  from  the  English  presses,  as  also 
manuscripts  in  the  native  tongue,  rarely  occur. 
Wynkyn  de  VVorde  gave  two  of  his  own  Inxjks, 
Henry  VIII.  gave  his  work  ag.iinst  Luther.  Several 
of  the  most  litteral  donors  of  books  took  an  active 
part  in  resisting  the  royal  supremacy,  and  some  re 
ceived  pensions  when  the  monastery  was  suppressed. 
Only  three  of  the  Ixwks  which  occur  in  the  catalogue 
have  l>een  identified  as  still  extant  in  England.  It 
is  prolxible  that  some  part  of  the  manuscripts  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Richard  Grafton,  the  printer  and 
chronicler.  The  library  l)elonged  to  a  house  in  which 
dwelt  60  nuns,  13  j)riests,  4  deact)ns,  and  8  lay- 
brethren,  under  the  rule  of  an  abbess  and  confessor- 
general. —  Mr.  R.  F.  Scott  made  a  communication  on 
a  "  List  (preserved  in  the  Treasury  of  St.  John's 
College)  of  the  Plate  and  Jewels  presented  by  the 
Lady  Margaret  to  Christ's  College  in  1509."'  The 
list  is  contained  in  a  little  quarto  volume  of  thirty- 
seven  pages  of  manuscript  sewn  together.  It  is 
headed  :  "This  boke  made  the  xiiijlh  daye  of  Auguste 
in  the  firste  yere  of  the  Reigne  of  Kyng  Hanry  the 
viijth,  betwene  Master  Kdwarde  Bothe  of  the  J  well 
House  with  my  ladies  grace  on  the  one  partye  And 
Master  Doctor  Tomson  of  Criste's  Colage  in  Cam- 
Ijrige  on  the  other  party  Makyng  mention  of  all  suche 
Jewell  and  platte  as  the  foresaide  Master  of  Cristys 
Colege  hathe  recevid  owte  of  the  Jewell  house  of  the 
said  ladies  By  hir  highesse's  And  by  the  command- 
ment of  my  Lorde  of  Rochester  Master  Chaunceler, 
Master  Seynt  Johns  These  parcellis  here  followyng." 
The  list  contains  46  entries  of  plate  and  silver  articles, 
50  entries  relating  to  vestments  and  altar  cloths, 
54  entries  of  service  books  and  some  minor  articles. 
It  is  difficult  to  identify  .nny  of  the  pieces  of  plate 
with  those  pieces  of  plate,  belonging  to  Christ's 
College,  figured  and  described  in  the  volume  on  Old 
Cambrid;e  Plate  recently  published  by  the  society. 
Some  of  the  more  valuable  articles  were  si)ecifica!ly 
bequeathed  to  the  College  by  the  Lady  Margaret. 
See  her  will,  C.  H.  Cooper's  Lift  of  the  Lady  Margaret, 
pp.  130,  131.  A  fragment  of  the  list,  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Hearne,  the  antiquary,  is  published  in 
Cooper  and  Le  Keux's  Memorials  of  Cambridge,  ii., 
pp.  28,  29. 


EeDietos  anD  Jl^otices 
of  JiiJeto  T5ooks. 

WKI.SH  Foi.ki.ore:  a  Collection  of  the  Folk-tales 
and  Legends  of  North  Wales,  l)eing  the  Prize 
Essay  of  the  National  Eisteddfod,  1887,  revised 
and  enlarged.  By  the  Rev.  Elias  Owen,  M.A., 
F.S.A.  Woodall,  Mimhttll  and  Co.,  Oswestry 
and  Wrexham.  Pp.  xii,  359.  Price  15s. 
In  the  work  l)efore  us  .Mr.  Owen  deals  very  fully 

with  the  lore  of  Welsh  Goblindom— fairies,  demons. 


spectres,  ghosts — and  at  some  length  with  witchcraft, 
divination,  folk-medicine,  animal,  and  other  supersti- 
tions ;  but  he  makes  no  reference  to  customs,  a  fact 
which  we  cannot  but  regret,  for  he  is  a  true  folklore 
collector — one  whose  materials  are  mainly  gathered  at 
first-hand  from  the  folk,  are  carefully  classified,  and 
set  down  with  sufficient  details  of  teller,  time,  and 
place.  He  is  somewhat  too  diffuse  at  times,  it  is  true, 
and  too  much  given  to  adorn  his  work  with  well-known 
(|Uotations  ;  but  we  are  compelled  to  feel  throughout 
his  writing  that  he  understands  his  subject,  and  that 
in  what  he  gives  us  we  have  a  faithful  record  of  the 
traditions  of  the  district  of  which  he  treats. 

The  first  point  that  strikes  us  in  studying  this  collec- 
tion is  the  remarkable  way  in  which  fairy-lore  has 
been  preserved  in  Wales,  and  lost  in  England.  In 
the  English  border  county  of  Shropshire  the  present 
writer  failed  to  discover  any  but  the  merest  scraps  of 
such  lore,  and  those  were  found  only  close  to  the 
Welsh  boundary.  Vet  belief  in  a  fairy  race,  with  such 
manners  and  customs  as  are  here  described,  is  not 
confined  to  Celtic  countries,  and  prevailed  in  England 
in  past  centuries,  as  everyone  knows.  Mr.  Owen,  we 
observe,  attaches  entire  credit  to  the  theory  that  the 
belief  in  fairies  originated  in  confused  traditions  of 
the  existence  of  an  aboriginal  people  —small,  timid, 
generally  friendly,  yet  sometimes  spiteful ;  dwellers  in 
caves  and  mountains,  dreading  iron  weapons,  taking 
service,  and  sometimes  intermarrying  with  their  neigh- 
bours of  superior  race.  There  is  much,  it  appears  to 
us,  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  view.  Dragon  stories 
have  been  accounted  for  in  a  similar  way  by  the  idea 
that  they  represent  traditions  of  prehistoric  monsters. 
"Mankind,"  it  has  been  trenchantly  said,  "do  not 
invent ;"  they  merely  combine,  distort,  and  exaggerate 
facts.  But  before  we  can  assert  that  fairies  are  dis- 
torted traditional  memories  of  contact  with  survivors 
from  the  Stone  Age,  we  must  ascertain  that  apparently 
aboriginal  tribes  themselves  in  modern  savage  countries 
have  no  traditions  analogous  to  these.  And  even  then, 
how  does  the  "aboriginal"  theory  account  for  those 
forms  of  the  "intermarriage"  story,  in  which  the 
captured  bride,  instead  of  a  fair),  is  a  transformed 
bird  or  seal  ? 

The  strongly  Puritanic  character  of  the  modern 
Welsh  is  impressed  even  on  their  folklore.  Numbers 
of  stories  tell  how  the  devil  appeared  to  this  or  that 
card-player  or  .Sabbath -breaker.  (One  of  them,  who 
added  to  these  offences  the  more  barbaric  crime  of 
spitting  in  the  parson's  face,  was  carried  off  by  Satan, 
after  a  tremendous  tussle,  to  an  underground  realm 
approached  through  the  twisted  roots  of  an  old  tree.) 
But  the  details  are  a  mere  surface  peculiarity  ;  in  this 
devil-lore  we  do  but  see  the  Puritanic  conscience 
stimulating  the  vivid  and  gloomy  Celtic  imagination, 
which  conjures  up  gruesome  spectres  at  every  turn. 
Phantoms  abound  in  Wales,  as  in  Ireland  and  the 
Scottish  highlands.  Animal  goblins,  wraiths,  appari- 
tions of  living  persons  sometimes  seen  even  by  them- 
selves, spectral  funerals  foreboding  death— such  are 
the  subjects  of  the  most  distinctively  characteristic  of 
the  stories  which  Mr.  Owen  narrates.  Some  of  them 
preserve  remarkably  archaic  features.  We  do  not, 
e.g.,  remember  to  have  met  before  with  instances  of 
the  belief  in  a  "  separable  soul '"  in  modern  times  ; 
yet  Mr.  Owen  (pp.  283,  290)  tells  us  that  it  is  believed 
possible  by  some  for   the  spirit,   "  in  the  form  of  a 
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bluish  light  like  that  of  a  candle,  but  somewhat 
longer,"  to  leave  the  body  by  the  mouth,  and,  after 
an  absence  of  some  time,  to  return,  and  re-enter  it  by 
the  same  way.  In  illustration  of  this  belief,  he  tells 
us  a  story  of  two  girls  in  a  village  near  Ruthin,  rivals 
for  the  affections  of  a  certain  young  man,  who  flirted 
with  both  indifferently.  One  evening,  when  he  was 
in  the  company  of  one  of  them,  she  became  very  pale, 
and  fell  into  a  sort  of  trance,  during  which  a  bluish 
flame  appeared  out  of  her  mouth,  and  went  towards 
the  door.  He  followed  it  in  the  direction  of  the 
house  where  the  other  girl  lived,  whence  a  similar 
flame  issued  to  meet  it.  The  two  apparently  fought, 
for  "they  dashed  into  each  other,  and  flitted  up  and 
down  for  some  time,"  and  then  separated,  and  each 
returned  home.  The  young  man  followed  the  first- 
mentioned  light,  and  saw  it  re-enter  the  girl's  mouth, 
after  which  she  immediately  awoke. 

Mr.  Owen  is  very  clear  on  the  subject  of  witches 
and  conjurers,  two  classes  of  persons  apt  to  be  con- 
fused together  by  library-folklorists,  but  whom  the 
collector  knows  to  be  entirely  distinct  in  actual  life. 
Among  other  things,  he  tells  us  (p.  262)  of  a  conjurer 
who   assumed    an    official    dress   like   a   red    Indian 
medicine-man  when  he  performed  his  incantations  ; 
and  on  the  next  page  we  have  an  account  of  the 
proper   method    of   curing   the    shingles    by   a   duly 
qualified  charmer,  with  the  words  of  the  exorcising 
formula,    which    we   would   gladly  quote   did   space 
permit.     Enough,  however,   has  been  said  to  show 
the  genuine  and  trustworthy  character  of  Mr.  Owen's 
work,  which  we  regard  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
folklore  collections  of  Great  Britain. 
*         *         * 
Old  English  Customs  Extant  at  the  Present 
Time.      By   P.    H.    Ditchfield,    M.A.,   F.S.A. 
Cloth,    8vo.,    pp.     xvi,     344.     George    Keihuay. 
Price  6s.  net. 

The  traditional  observance  of  ancient  customs 
is  a  very  fascinating  study,  and  in  our  own  day 
has  been  raised  to  the  level  of  an  exact  science, 
known  as  the  study  of  Folklore.  Mr.  Ditchfield's 
work  hardly  touches  the  more  serious  side  of 
the  subject,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  all  the  more  popular 
for  that  very  reason.  It  is  full  of  accounts  of 
old  customs  still  in  vogue  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  but  we  confess  that  we  regret  that 
the  author  has  not  dealt  with  the  matter  on  a 
more  scientific  basis.  He  ought  to  have  excluded 
from  his  pages  notices  of  Primrose  Day,  and  the 
vagaries  of  the  modern  pseudo-Jacobites,  which  are 
in  no  sense  whatever  " old  English  customs."  Still, 
in  spite  of  these  blemishes,  the  book  is  one  which  will 
be  read  by  all  students  of  the  past  with  interest  and 
with  profit.  A  large  proportion  of  the  customs 
described  are  already  well  known  to  everybody,  but 
a  greater  number  have,  we  think,  never  been  recorded 
in  print  before.  It  is  in  these  latter  that  the  main 
value  of  the  book  consists.  On  p.  50  is  an  account 
of  a  very  curious  custom,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Ditchfield,  is  observed  at  Haxey,  in  Lincolnshire,  on 
the  festival  of  the  Epiphany,  called  •'  Haxey  Hood." 
The  description  is  too  long  for  us  to  quote,  but  it  con- 
sists of  a  scramble  for  a  roll  of  canvas,  traditionally 
said  to. have  arisen  from  a  Lady  Mowl)ray  losing  her 
hood  on  the  way  to  church.     On  p.   74  attention  is 


drawn  to  the  practice,  which  is  said  to  prevail  in 
Sussex,  of  playing  marbles  on  Good  Friday.  We 
have  no  recollection  of  the  practice,  although  well 
acquainted  with  Sussex.  Probably  it  prevails  in 
certain  parts  of  the  county  only.  This  custom  sug- 
gests the  idea  that  it  originated  from  games  of  dice 
played  on  that  day.  On  p.  247  allusion  is  made  to 
Statute  Fairs  (better  known  locally  as  the  Hirings)  in 
the  north  of  England.  They  are  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Ditchfield  in  the  past  tense,  from  which  we  gather 
that  he  has  never  been  in  a  Yorkshire  market  town  at 
Martinmas,  or  at  the  corresponding  spring  term.  At 
Stockton-on-Tees  (in  the  county  of  Durham)  the 
whole  town  is  given  up  to  revelry  for  two  or  three 
days  twice  a  year  on  these  occasions.  On  p.  283  Mr. 
Ditchfield  mentions  a  very  interesting  custom  of  dis- 
tributing the  "Pax  Cake"  (as  it  is  called)  in  Sellack 
Church,  Herefordshire,  on  the  Sunday  before  Easter. 
This  can,  we  take  it,  be  nothing  else  than  a  cor- 
rupted form  of  the  pre-Reformation  distribution  of 
"  Singing  Bread,"  better  known  in  the  existing  custom 
in  France  of  the  Pain  Bi'tiit.  On  the  next  page  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  use  of  the  houselling  cloth  at  the 
same  church,  as  well  as  at  another  in  that  county. 
Mr.  Ditchfield  might  have  added  Wimborne  Minster, 
and  Clayton  Church,  Sussex,  as  two  other  churches 
where  the  old  custom  of  the  houselling  cloth  is 
yet  retained.  Indeed,  most  of  the  customs  dealt  with 
by  Mr.  Ditchfield  might  be  amplified  by  correspond- 
ing customs  elsewhere.  We  do  not  see  any  mention 
of  a  very  strange  custom  called  "  Rising  Peter,"  which 
used  till  very  lately  to  be  practised  at  Nun  Monkton, 
near  York,  and  which  was  described  by  a  correspon- 
dent of  Notes  and  Queries  (4th  S.,  i.  361)  a  few  years 
ago.  As  it  seems  very  little  known,  we  venture  to 
quote  it  here : 

" '  Rising  Peter.' — This  was  the  name  of  a  custom 
practised  at  the  village  of  Nun  Monkton,  situated  at 
an  extremity  of  the  West  Riding,  and  where  the 
rivers  Nidd  and  Ouse  become  confluent.  The  custom 
has  become  obsolete  of  late  years,  and  some  account 
of  it  before  it  is  forgotten  may  perhaps  be  acceptable. 

"The  feast  day  of  this  village  is  on  June  29,  being 
St.  Peter's  Day  in  the  calendar,  and  is  followed  by 
the  '  Little  Feast  Day '  and  a  merry  time  extending 
over  a  week.  On  the  Saturday  evening  preceding 
the  29th  a  company  of  the  villagers,  headed  by  all  the 
fiddlers  and  players  on  other  instruments  that  could 
be  mustered,  went  in  procession  across  the  great 
common  to  '  Maypole  Hill,'  where  there  is  an  old 
Sycamore  (the  pole  being  near  it)  for  the  purpose  of 
'rising  Peter,' who  had  been  buried  under  the  tree. 
This  effig)'  of  St.  Peter,  a  rude  one  of  wood,  carved 
— no  one  professed  to  know  when — and  in  these  later 
times  clothed  in  a  ridiculous  fashion,  was  removed  in 
its  box-cofliin  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  public- 
house,  there  to  be  exposed  to  view,  and  with  as  little 
delay  as  possible  conveyed  to  some  out  -  building, 
where  it  was  stowed  away,  and  thought  no  more 
about  till  the  first  Saturday  after  the  feast-day  (or  the 
second  if  the  29th  had  occurred  at  the  back  end  of  a 
week),  when  it  was  taken  back  in  procession  again, 
and  re-interred  with  all  honour,  which  concluding 
ceremony  was  called  '  Buryin'  Peter.'  In  this  way 
did  St.  Peter  preside  over  his  own  feast.  On  the 
evening  of  the  first  day  of  the  feast  two  young  men 
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went  round  the  village  with  large  baskets  for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  tarts,  cheese  cakes.'and  eggs  for 
mulled  ale,  all  being  consunietl  after  the  two  cere- 
monies above  indicated.  This  last  goo<l  custom  is 
oot  done  away  with  yet,  suppers,  and  afterwards 
dancing  in  a  barn,  being  the  order  while  the  feast 
lasts.— C.  C.  R." 

With  this  quotation  from  Notes  and  Queries  we 
take  our  leave  of  Mr.  DitchficKl's  suggestive  lxK)k. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  a  second  volume  might  l)e 
usefully  addcil  to  it,  end  this  without  much  difficulty, 
if  correspondents  in  different  parts  of  the  country 
would  carefully  note  down  all  prevailing  old  customs, 
and  send  accounts  of  them  to  .Mr.  Ditchfield. 

*      *      *i» 

Choir  Stali-S  and  their  Carvings.  By  Emma 
Phipson.  Cloth,  4to.,  pp.  120,  with  100 
plates.  London :  H.  T.  Batsfoni.  Price  42s. 
net. 
Miss  Phipson  has  protluced  an  excellent  l)ook,  and 
one  which  has  been  long  wanted.  A  systematic  study 
of  the  carving  and  devices  of  the  misericoids  of  the 
choir  stalls  of  our  English  churches  has  never  before 
been  attempted,  although  numerous  scattered  accounts 
of  examples  in  different  churches  are  to  Ix;  found  in  the 
publications  of  archxolcgical  societies  and  elsewhere. 
Now,  for  the  first  time,  in  Miss  Phipson's  work  it  is 
possible  to  compare  the  different  types  and  charac- 
teristics of  the  misericords,  in  a  dated  sequence  from 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  at  Exeter,  to 
Bishop  Cosin's  post -Reformation  work  at  Durham  four 
centuries  later.  And  very  curious  and  instructive  this 
comparison  is.  The  Exeter  misericords  are  of  very 
great  interest,  and  are  the  most  ancient  extant.  Miss 
Phipson  assigns  them  (as  others  have  done  before)  to 
Bishop  Bruere  (1222-44).  They  were  all  cut  away  to 
fit  their  present  position,  which  dates  from  a  rearrange- 
ment of  the  choir  in  1874.  Could  anything  be  worse 
than  such  an  act  of  vandalism  perpetrated  at  so  recent 
a  date?  These  misericords,  though  all  evidently  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  do  not  seem,  from  Miss  Phip- 
son's excellent  plates,  to  be  all  of  exactly  the  same 
date.  Perhaps  their  older  arrangement  before  1874 
might  have  thrown  light  on  the  question,  but  that  is 
now  unfortunately  impossible.  The  Chichester  miseri- 
cords are,  by  a  curious  mistake,  given  as  the  next 
oldest.  They  are  correctly  described  as  the  gift  of 
Bishop  Sherburne,  but  instead  of  being  of  the  thirteenth 
century  are  really  of  the  sixteenth,  Sherburne  having 
held  the  see  from  1508  to  1536.  The  Winchester 
misericords,  which  come  third  in  Miss  Phipson's  list, 
ought  to  be  placed  second  ;  but,  though  early,  they 
show  a  decided  advance  on  those  at  F^xeter.  The 
church  of  Sutton  Courteney,  in  Berkshire,  retains 
three  misericords  of  a  curious  and  unusual  type.  The 
ball  flower-device  forms  the  side-supports  of  one  of 
the  seats,  thus  giving  a  pretty  clear  indication  of  the 
date,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  reckoned  a 
little  doubtful.  At  Soham,  in  Cambridgeshire,  there 
are  misericords  of  a  somewhat  similar,  although  later, 
type.  It  was  during  the  Perpendicular  period  that 
ecclesiastical  woodwork  of  all  kinds  reached  its  highest 
degree  of  excellence,  and  during  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, misericords  were  elaborated  rapidly  in  matters 
of  detail.  Fine  late  examples  are  given  by  Miss 
Phipson  from  Lincoln,  Ely,  Windsor,  St.  Katherine's, 


Beverley,  Oxford,  Gayton  (Northants),  as  well  as  some 
curious  heads  at  Swine,  and  many  other  churches. 
We  are  sorry  she  has  not  included  the  fine  examples 
at  Ripon  Minster,  where  the  stall-work  has  the  un- 
usual merit  of  bearing  a  definite  date  carved  on  it. 

If  the  early  misericords  at  Exeter  are  of  exceptional 
interest,  so,  too,  are  the  latest  at  Durham.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  find  the  traditional  misericord  per- 
petuated by  the  good  and  munificent  Bishop  Cosin. 
It  is  another  proof  of  his  very  profound  knowledge  in 
all  such  matters.  The  Durham  Cathedral  misericords 
may  l)e  comjiared  with  other  rather  earlier  examples 
(also  post-Reformation)  at  Wimlxjrne.  Both  at  Dur- 
ham and  at  Wimborne,  the  most  interesting  work  of 
the  seventeenth  century  has  l^een  shockingly  mutilated 
by  the  nineteenth-century  "restorer." 

Miss  Phipson's  work  contains  a  hundred  excellent 
plates,  besides  a  letterpress  description.  At  the  end 
is  a  useful  classified  list  of  subjects  to  be  found  on  the 
misericords  in  England.  We  hope  that  she  may  be 
induced  to  continue  her  work,  and  give  us  a  second 
volume.  It  would,  too,  be  a  very  valuable  matter  if 
a  full  descriptive  catalogue  of  all  the  carved  miseri- 
cords in  the  country  were  carefully  compiled  and 
printed.  Even  if  the  greater  number  could  not  be 
illustrated,  such  a  list  would  help  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  these  objects  in  the  future,  a  matter 
which  calls  for  careful  watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
antiquaries. 


CorresponDence. 

I  have  read  Dr.  Raven's  "Traces  of  Christianity 
in  Britain  during  the  Roman  Occupation  "  with  in- 
terest, but  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  warn  your 
readers  that  the  "  Insidiis  diaboli  "  inscription  and 
the  two  Latin  crosses  said  to  have  been  found  here 
have  been  declared  by  competent  authorities  to  be 
forgeries. 

One  inscription,  however,  which  is  said  to  be 
Christian,  the  writer  of  the  article  does  not  mention, 
namely,  the  tombstone  mentioning  "  Brigomaglos,'" 
discovered  near  the  Roman  station  of  Chestertholm 
in  Northumberland  (  Vindolatia),  within  a  mile  or  two 
of  the  Roman  Wall.  There  is  an  account  of  it  in  the 
Archaologia  yJiliana  (vol.  xiii.,  p.  367). 

R.  Blair. 

Newcastle  upon-Tyne. 

Note  to  Publishers. — We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSS 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor  stating  the  subject  and 
manner  of  treatment. 

To  inte.nding  Contributors. — Unsolicited  MSS 
will  always  receive  careful  attention,  but  the  Editor 
cannot  return  them  if  not  accepted  unless  a  fully 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  is  enclosed.  To  this 
rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 
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Jl3ote0  of  tfie  a^ontf). 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
of  London,  on  January  14,  the  following 
were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society  :  Mr. 
Willoughby  Aston  Littledale,  23,  Rosary 
Gardens,  South  Kensington  :  Mr.  William 
Walter  Watts,  14,  Fulham  Park  Gardens, 
S.W. ;  Mr.  James  Murray  Mackinlay,  M.A., 
4,  Westbourne  Gardens,  Glasgow ;  Sir  Samuel 
Montagu,  Bart,  M.P.,  12,  Kensington  Palace 
Gardens;  Mr,  D'Arcy  Power,  M.A.,  26, 
Bloomsbury  Square,  W.C. ;  Mr.  George  Lord 
Beeforth,  The  Belvedere,  Scarborough  ;  and 
the  Rev.  Frederick  Charles  Hipkins,  M.A., 
The  Priory,  Repton. 

^        ^         ^ 

Just  as  the  Antiquary  is  going  to  press,  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Peterborough,  heedless 
of  all  requests,  and  deaf  to  all  entreaties, 
have  begun  the  destruction  of  the  west  front 
of  their  church,  which  for  more  than  six 
centuries  has  been  one  of  the  chief  glories 
of  the  country.  This,  too,  by  a  bare 
majority  of  votes,  and  in  spite  of  as- 
surances from  most  competent  authorities 
that  there  was  no  need  for  such  vandalism. 
There  can  be  but  one  reply  to  such  a 
monstrous  defiance  of  public  opinion,  and 
that  is,  the  disestablishment  of  the  dean  and 
chapter.  It  is  intolerable  that  our  great 
cathedral  churches  should  be  left  any  longer 
at  the  mercy,  and  in  the  uncontrolled 
possession,  of  any  three  clergymen,  whose 
main  object  seems  to  have  been  at  Peter- 
borough to  stand  on  their  dignity.  We  are 
sorry  for  the  change  which  will  now  have 
to  be  made,  and  we  are  sorry  for  it,  too, 
because  other  deans  and  chapters  (who  do 
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understand  the  treasures  entrusted  to  their 
care,  and  who  show  that  they  know  how  to 
treat  them  properly)  will  have  to  suffer  for 
the  sins  of  the  three  clergymen  who  form 
a  majority  of  the  Peterborough  chapter. 

^Iff  ^  ^ 
We  say  it  with  deep  regret,  but  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  unworthy  shuffling  and 
deception  in  this  Peterborough  business  on 
the  part  of  clergymen,  who,  as  individuals, 
would  shrink  with  horror  from  telling  a  lie. 
In  their  corporate  capacity  they  have  not 
hesitated  to  throw  dust  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  and 
the  members  of  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute  by  their  equivocating  replies  to 
those  societies ;  while  at  a  later  period 
they  have  endeavoured  to  put  the  public 
off  its  guard  by  repeated  statements  that 
there  has  been  no  proposal  to  pull  down 
any  but  the  north-west  gable,  although  they 
knew  perfectly  well  that  both  Mr.  Pearson 
and  Sir  A.  Blomfield  had  made  such  pro- 
posals, which  are  actually  in  print.  Wc 
confess  we  cannot  understand  all  this,  but 
it  only  shows  how  easily  well-meaning  men 
may  allow  their  higher  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  to  become  warped  and  distorted,  when 
they  find  themselves  cornered  in  an  in- 
convenient manner. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  evidently  inspired  notice  in  the  news- 
papers, that  the  demolition  of  the  north  gable 
had  been  begun,  concluded  in  some  papers 
with  the  statement  that  "  it  was  found  that 
the  stones  were  perished  to  a  greater  extent 
than  had  been  expected."  This  significant 
announcement  will  prepare  antiquaries  for 
what  has  all  along  been  contended  by  the 
opponents  of  the  rebuilding:  (i)  that  it  was 
impossible  to  replace  the  gable  "  stone  for 
stone,"  because  only  a  small  percentage 
would  be  considered  fit  to  be  set  up  again  ; 
and  (2)  that,  when  once  demolition  was 
begun,  little  "  discoveries,"  like  that  quoted 
above,  would  be  made  from  time  to  time, 
until  finally  the  whole  front  would  come 
down  and  be  replaced  by  a  new  one. 

4s>      ^      ^ 

On  their  own  showing,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
of  Peterborough  are  unfit  persons  to  have 
charge  of  the  catliedral.  They,  and  they 
alone,  have  allowed  the  west   front   to  fall 
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into  a  state  of  insecurity,  while  they  have 
been  spending  thousands  of  pounds  on  a 
number  of  trumpery  and  disfiguring  fittings 
inside.  The  hideous  baldachin,  for  instance, 
which  is  such  an  eyesore  over  the  high  altar, 
must  have  cost  a  very  large  sum.  Instead 
of  squandering  money  on  such  things,  and 
begging  other  persons  to  help  them  in  doing 
this,  they  ought  to  have  made  their  church 
safe  and  sound  first.  They  have  no  doubt 
done  what  they  conscientiously  believed  to 
be  the  best  they  could  for  the  church  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  them  to  minister 
in,  but  by  the  very  things  which  they  have 
done,  and  more  especially  by  the  things 
which  they  have  left  undone,  and  now,  last 
of  all,  by  this  crowning  act  of  vandalism, 
they  have  plainly  shown  that  they  are  in- 
competent to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  posses- 
sion of  the  church  they  have  in  their  ignorance 
so  grievously  misused. 

^  ^  ^ 
In  December  last  we  gave  a  small  picture  of 
the  west  front,  in  order  to  show  the  extent  of 
the  demolition  proposed  or  threatened.  That 
picture  served  its  purpose  well  enough,  but  it 
was  too  small  to  show  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  the  work  which  is  now  being  pulled  down. 
We  have  therefore  decided  to  give  a  larger 
picture,  copied  by  the  Meisenbach  process 
from  a  photograph  taken  some  fifteen  years 
ago,  which  shows  the  late  west  front  much 
better,  and  gives  a  clearer  indication  of  its 
exquisite  details. 

^  «il(»  "I? 
An  important  discovery  is  announced  from 
India,  of  which  more  is  sure  to  be  heard 
soon,  and  the  significance  of  which  it  is 
not  easy  to  estimate.  The  Indian  Govern- 
ment, it  seems,  recently  applied  to  the  Nepal 
Durbar  for  authority  for  an  oflScer  of  the 
Archaeological  Survey  to  examine  certain 
Buddhistic  ruins  in  the  Nepal  Terai,  or  low- 
lying  land  at  the  foot  of  the  Nepal  Hills. 
The  Durbar  deputed  an  official  to  meet  the 
officer  appointed  for  the  work,  and  it  happened 
that  at  the  place  of  meeting  there  stood  one 
of  the  Emperor  Asoka's  pillars  or  monoliths, 
which  are  among  the  most  memorable  anti- 
quities of  India.  Upon  examining  the  pillar, 
an  inscription  was  deciphered,  which  read 
that,  after  having  been  anointed  twenty  years 
/'B.C.   239),   the  Emperor  had  come  to  the 


garden  of  Lumbini,  worshipped  and  erected 
this  column  on  the  very  spot  where  the  Lord 
Buddha  was  born,  in  order  to  commemorate 
this  happy  event  for  future  generations. 
About  eighteen  miles  north-west  of  this 
column  lie  vast  ruins  extending  over  an 
area  of  about  five  miles  by  seven,  which  are 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  of  Kapilavastu, 
thecapital  of  Suddodana,  the  father  of  Buddha. 
The  locality  is  described  as  being  jungle- 
covered,  dreary,  and  desolate,  recalling  the 
account  given  of  it  by  the  Chinese  travellers, 
Fa-Hian  and  Hiuen  Tsiang,  in  the  fourth 
and  sixth  centuries.  The  Nepal  Durbar 
propose,  it  is  said,  to  undertake  a  thorough 
exploration  of  these  ruins. 

^  ^  ^h 
A  remarkable  announcement  recently  made 
by  Mr.  W.  J.  Lewis  Abbott  is  published 
in  the  January  number  of  Natural  Science. 
The  discovery,  if  it  be  eventually  confirmed, 
tends  to  throw  back  the  antiquity  of  man 
in  our  island  to  a  far  earlier  date  than  has 
hitherto  been  supposed — in  fact,  long  before 
the  great  Glacial  period  of  geologists.  At  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Geological  Society, 
Mr.  Abbott  had  some  remarkable  exhibits, 
on  which  our  contemporary  comments  as 
follows  :  "  The  honours  or  this  geological 
soiree  went  to  Mr.  W.  J,  Lewis  Abbott,  some 
of  whose  exhibits  were  indeed  remarkable. 
From  the  Ightham  Fissure  alone  he  has 
increased  Prestwich's  list  of  thirty  -  seven 
British  cave  and  fissure  vertebrates  to  about 
ninety,  all  of  which  were  shown,  and  among 
them  one  of  the  most  interesting  was  Canis 
/agflpus,  the  arctic  fox.  From  the  Hastings 
kitchen  midden  he  has  secured  a  large 
assemblage  of  diminutive  implements,  sup- 
posed for  the  most  part  to  be  fish-hooks, 
and  to  have  been  used  by  a  peaceful  race 
that  in  many  parts  of  Europe  were  settled 
on  the  seashore,  often  in  proximity  to  more 
warlike  tribes.  Concerning  the  customs  of 
this  race  much  information  has  been  ac- 
cumulated, and  we  hope  in  a  forthcoming 
number  to  publish  a  paper  by  Mr.  Abbott, 
with  illustrations  of  the  extraordinary  relics 
that  he  has  found.  He  also  had  some  re- 
markable specimens  of  stone  working,  dis- 
covered on  the  supposed  sites  of  ruined  cities 
of  India.  Their  strangeness  consisted  in  the 
fact  that   the  stone  had   been  chipped  into 
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almost  perfect  cubes  and  globes,  a  feat  which 
the  modern  imitators  of  the  stone-workers, 
including  Mr.  Abbott  himself,  are  quite  un- 
able to  perform  ;  many  of  these  specimens, 
too,  were  delicately  ornamented,  presumably 
by  the  burning  of  an  alkali  into  patterns  in- 
cised upon  them.  Hut  the  interest  of  all 
these  specimens  was  completely  cast  into  the 
shade  by  some  rough-looking  stones  lying 
on  the  table.  These  were  flints,  which  cer- 
tainly bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  work 
of  man,  which  we  believe  the  most  critical 
expert  would  say  probably  were  the  work  of 
man,  and  which  had  been  obtained  by  Mr. 
Abbotts  own  hands,  in  the  presence  of  a 
witness,  from  the  Cromer  Forest  Bed  at 
Runton,  where  they  were  found  sticking  in 
the  iron  pan,  portions  of  which  were  still 
attached  to  them.  One  of  them  showed  an 
undoubted  bulb  of  percussion.  We  shall 
publish  next  month  an  illustrated  account  of 
these  specimens,  which  are  among  the  most 
interesting  evidences  of  human  antiquity  that 
have  been  turned  up  for  many  a  long  year. 
The  Forest  Bed,  we  may  remind  those  of 
our  readers  who  are  not  geologists,  lies,  ac- 
cording to  Prestwich,  at  the  base  of  the 
Pleistocene  or  Quaternary  system,  but  is  now 
usually  regarded  as  forming  the  top  of  the 
Pliocene  series  ;  it  contains  remains  of  the 
cave-bear,  of  the  rhinoceros,  of  the  hippo- 
potamus, various  species  of  elephant,  deer, 
and  other  species  of  mammals,  both  living 
and  extinct.  In  this  country,  at  all  events, 
no  one  has  ever  professed  to  find  the  remains 
of  man  at  so  low  a  horizon,  although  the 
opinion  has  before  now  been  hazarded  that 
if  they  occurred  at  this  horizon  at  all,  they 
would  be  found  at  the  place  where  Mr.  Abbott 
has  actually  discovered  them."  Antiquaries 
will  await  the  true  meaning  of  Mr.  Abbott's 
discoveries  with  much  interest. 
^  f^f  ^ 
A  local  correspondent,  writing  about  the 
"  curious  revelation  .  .  .  the  shores  of  the 
Solway  Firth,"  mentioned  in  our  Notes  of 
the  Month  for  January  last,  says  such  revela- 
tions are  not  uncommon  in  that  neighbour- 
hood. One  such  was  seen  about  the  year 
1884  by  the  late  Dr.  Leitch,  of  Silloth,  and 
Mr.  J.  G.  Goodchild,  F.G.S..  a  little  to  the 
north  of  Silloth,  and  is  recorded  by  Mr.  T. 
V.   Holmes,  F.G.S ,   in   the   Transactions  of 


the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Literature  and 
Science,  Na  IX.,  p.  213.     Mr.  Holmes  writes ; 

"  The  low  foreshore  consists  of  tough  boulder  clay. 
Above  is  a  belt  of  fine  clay  covered  in  its  turn  by 
blown  sand,  which  is  being  cut  back  at  a  faster  rate 
than  the  tougher  clay  below.  The  most  interesting 
point  alx)ut  this  section  was  the  fact  .  .  .  that  the 
surface  of  the  fine  clay  had  been  regularly  drained, 
and  that  it  exhil)ited  the  most  unmistakable  evidences 
of  the  action  of  the  plough,  the  furrows  remaining 
perfectly  distinct.  In  short,  the  remains  of  a  ploughed 
field  covered  up  by  blown  sand  were  exposed  to  view." 

Our  correspondent  saw  a  similar  revelation 
made,  some  years  prior  to  1884,  when  the 
foundations  of  Silloth  Church  were  dug. 
These  .sand  -  buried  ploughed  fields  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  site  of  the  destroyed 
Edwardian  town  of  Skinburness,  which  is 
probably  still  under  water,  but  may  be  part 
of  the  "  overblown  sands  "  mentioned  in  a 
survey  of  Holm  Cultram  tempore  Queen 
Elizabeth,  as  destroyed  by  blown  sand. 
Such  catastrophes  were  not  uncommon  along 
the  .'^olway.  The  site  of  the  chapel  of  the 
Grane  at  Skinburness  is  well  known,  and 
some  antiquaries  once  started  to  excavate  it, 
but  were  soon  forced  to  desist  by  coming 
upon  corpses.  Inquiry  afterwards  showed 
that  the  economical  overseers  of  the  parish, 
until  within  this  century,  used  to  bury  bodies 
cast  up  by  the  sea  here  to  save  the  expense 
of  carting  them  six  miles  to  Holm  Cultram. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  positions  of  the  Roman  burial-grounds 
at  Carlisle  are  well  known.  The  chief  of 
them  lies  right  and  left  of  Botchergate,  a 
street  on  or  about  the  line  of  the  Roman 
road  to  the  south  from  Luguvallium,  and 
extends  from  the  well-known  central  railway 
station  as  far  as  Harraby  Bridge  over  the 
Petterill,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile.  The 
discovery  of  many  interments  in  this  cemetery 
is  on  record,  and  many  more  must  have 
been  found  and  escaped  record.  Another 
was  discovered  in  the  last  week  of  last  year — 
a  plain  urn  of  red  clay,  without  any  orna- 
mentation, having  a  minimum  diameter  of  a 
little  less  than  3  inches  at  its  base,  and  a 
maximum  of  7  inches  at  a  height  of  5  inches 
above  that  base.  The  upper  part  of  the  urn 
is  broken  away  and  lost,  but  the  lid  had 
fallen  into  the  urn,  and  is  the  round  base  of 
another  urn,  3  inches  in  diameter.     In  ad- 
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dition  to  this  lid,  the  urn  contained  the 
cremated  bones  of  a  child  from  four  to  six 
years  of  age,  and  a  small  carving  in  bone, 
2  inches  long,  the  upper  half  of  a  grotesque 
figure  of  a  man  in  an  enormous  head  dress, 
not  unlike  that  worn  by  our  highland  regi- 
ments at  the  present  day.  It  is  flat  at  the 
back,  now  somewhat  warped  by  fire,  and  so 
must  have  been  intended  to  be  attached  by 
glue  or  cement  to  some  object  or  other — 
perhaps  a  knife-handle.  It  has  been  burnt, 
and  the  obvious  suggestion  is  that  it  was 
part  of  some  favourite  toy  or  property  of  the 
deceased  child,  and  was  cremated  along  with 
its  owner.  So  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the 
urn  was  not  protected  by  any  cist,  either  of 
stone  or  wood,  but  was  just  inserted  in  a 
hole  in  the  ground ;  no  inscribed  stone  was 
found.  The  child  was  probably  of  poor 
parentage;  the  Romano-Britons  of  wealth, 
whose  ashes  occupy  glass  vessels,  stone  cists, 
or  massive  coffins  of  oak,  and  whose  names 
are  recorded  in  memorial  slabs,  lie  more  to 
the  south.  By  the  kindness  of  the  contractor, 
the  urn,  with  its  contents,  has  been  presented 
to  the  public  museum  in  Tiillie  House. 

^  ^  ^ 
Chancellor  Ferguson  has  become  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  veritable  curiosity — a  bishop's 
official  wig — and  of  all  places  in  the  world 
it  has  come  to  him  from  Wales.  The 
last  bishop  of  Carlisle  who  wore  a  wig 
of  this  kind  was  Bishop  Percy,  and  this 
peruke  was  his.  Bishop  Percy  held  the  see 
from  1827  to  1856,  and  when  he  wore  this 
wig  last  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say.  We 
may  take  it  for  granted,  however,  that  it  was 
during  the  earlier  part  of  his  tenure  of  office. 
The  wig  is  of  short  curly  hair  of  brown  colour, 
mixed  with  a  little  gray.  In  shape  it  is  quite 
plain.  It  comes  forward  a  little  over  the 
forehead,  then  sweeps  down  in  a  graceful 
curve  to  the  ear,  and  it  is  short  at  the  back 
of  the  head,  fitting  close  in  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck.  Upon  the  top  there  is  a  triangular 
thin  place  for  ventilation,  over  which  the 
curls  do  not  extend,  but  a  wisp  of  hair  has 
been  adroitly  used  to  conceal  the  opening. 
It  is  lined  with  silk,  which  was  originally 
white,  but  has  now  a  dirty-yellow  faded  look. 
Upon  the  lining  is  printed  the  name  of  the 
maker,  Ravenscroft,  "Bishop's  Wig-Maker," 
who  for  so  many  years  has  been  famous  for 


his  wigs;  and  sewn  inside  is  a  label,  after  the 
customary  fashion,  bearing  the  inscription, 
"  The  Lord  Bishop  of  Carlisle."  This  would 
be  put  in  by  the  maker  before  the  wig  was 
sent  home  in  its  mahogany  box.  But  how 
did  the  wig  get  into  Wales  ?  In  the  most 
simple  manner  possible.  From  1832  to  1856 
there  was  a  traveller  at  Mr.  Charles  Thur- 
nam's.  in  English  Street,  Carlisle,  named  Rail- 
ton  Potter,  who  had  a  brother-in-law  named 
Richard  Coulthard,  who  was  carpenter  at 
Rose  Castle.  Potter  would  no  doubt  go 
over  to  Rose  Castle  occasionally  to  visit  his 
brother-in-law,  and  Bishop  Percy's  wig  was 
given  to  him  by  some  connection  of  the 
bishop's  after  the  bishop  had  no  further  use 
for  it.  From  Railton  Potter  the  wig  descended 
to  his  son,  Armstrong  Potter,  who  resides 
near  Wrexham,  and  from  him  Chancellor 
Ferguson  has  lately  bought  it,  and  placed  it 
among  his  curios  at  his  residence  in  Lowther 
Street.  There  it  sits  on  a  barber's  wig-block, 
an  interesting  relic  of  a  bygone  time.  Per- 
haps some  day  it  will  gravitate  to  TuUie 
House,  where  there  is  a  fine  collection  of 
portraits  of  bishops  of  Carlisle. 

•J?  'i!?  'I? 
Among  the  recent  additions  to  TuUie  House 
is  the  "  Sheriff's  ring,"  which  the  late  Mr. 
William  Farish,  of  Chester,  by  his  will,  be- 
queathed to  that  institution.  But  what  is  a 
"  Sheriff's  ring  "?  it  may  be  asked.  It  is,  we 
believe,  a  speciality  at  Chester.  Some  time 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  a  certain  Owen 
Jones  left  money  to  the  Mayor  and  Corpora- 
tion of  Chester  for  charitable  purposes.  For 
their  trouble  in  distributing  the  money,  the 
Mayor  was  to  have  40s.,  and  the  Sheriff  30s., 
to  buy  rings  with.  In  the  course  of  time, 
the  Charity  Commissioners  became  adminis- 
trators of  the  fund,  and  after  that  there  were 
no  more  rings  for  either  mayors  or  sheriffs 
provided  out  of  the  trust.  A  practice  grew 
up,  however,  of  presenting  rings  to  the  sheriffs 
by  private  subscription,  and  the  one  which 
Mr.  Farish  left  to  Tullie  House  is  probably 
that  which  his  friends  presented  to  him  in 
the  year  1869,  when  he  filled  the  office.  It 
is  a  handsome  gold  ring,  with  some  arms,  at 
present  unidentified,  engraved  on  the  bezel. 
It  is  interesting  as  a  curio  ;  but  still  more  so 
from  the  fact  that  it  was  the  mark  of  a  high 
honour  conferred  upon  a  native  of  Carlisle  who 
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rose  from  a  weaver-lad  to  a  position  of  high 

civic  distinction  in  the  city  of  his  adoption. 

•ijp         «jp         *J(» 

The  old  Clergy  House  at  Alfriston,  Sussex,  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  National  Trust,  and 
since  the  beginning  of  October  the  work  of 
repairing  it  has  been  carried  on  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Society  for  the  Protection 
ofAntient  Buildings.  The  architect,  desirous 
of  maintaining  the  appearance,  and,  where 
possible,  even  the  material  of  the  outer  walls, 
built  as  they  are  of  oak  beams  filled  in  with 
clay  pugging,  has  strengthened  them  from 
behind.  On  the  roof  of  the  lean-to  at  the 
back  the  old  tiles  have  been  relaid.  The 
walls  of  the  rooms  at  the  end  of  the  main 
hall  were  carried  apart  by  the  weight  of  the 
thatch,  but  have  now  been  drawn  together 
and  made  secure.  The  Trust  has  already 
expended  ^155,  but  about  ;^2oo  more  is 
needed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  funds  may 
be  speedily  forthcoming  to  continue  the 
work.  Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  Miss 
Octavia  Hill,  190,  Marylebone  Road,  or 
to  the  treasurer  of  the  National  Trust,  i, 
Great  College  Street,  Westminster.  It  would 
be  a  thousand  pities  if,  for  lack  of  ;:^2oo, 
this  remarkable  relic  of  the  pre-Reformation 
times  were  to  perish.  There  is,  we  may  add, 
another  pre-Reformation  clergy  house  in  the 
adjoining  village  of  Alciston,  which  seems  to 
have  escaped  notice. 

^         '^         ^ 
In  the  parish  of  Mi.\bury  (which  is  situated 
in    a    triangular   corner    of    the   county   of 


Oxford,  about  two  miles  from  Brackley  in 
Northamptonshire,  and  about  five  from  the 
town  of  Buckingham)  there  is  a  notable 
earthwork,  known  as  "  Beaumont  Castle," 
from  a  mediieval  house  which  was  built  upon 
it.  There  i.s,  however,  reason  for  thinking 
that  this  extensive  earthwork  is  of  much 
earlier  origin,  and  a  proposal  is  now  being 
made  to  have  it  excavated  and  explored. 
The  late  Mr.  Blomfield,  in  the  notice  of 
Mixbury  which  appeared  in  his  unfinished 
work  on  the  *'  Deanery  of  Bicester,"  went 
out  of  his  way  to  discover  an  unusual  signi- 
fication for  the  second  half  of  the  name 
"  Mixbury."  Place-names  are  proverbially 
treacherous,  but  with  the  existing  evidence 
of  an  extensive  earthwork,  it  seems  scarcely 
necessary  to  invent  a  far-fetched  meaning  for 
the  name  of  the  village.  We  hope  that  it 
will  be  found  possible  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
jected scheme  for  exploring  this  curious  and 
hitherto  neglected  earthwork. 

^  ^  ^ 
Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye  has  kindly  sent  us  a  sketch, 
from  which  the  accompanying  illustration 
has  been  made,  of  a  stone  bearing  a. number 
of  knots  in  relief  which  he  came  upon  in  the 
pavement  in  the  western  doorway  (the  only 
entrance)  of  Commeringham  Church,  near 
Stow,  in  Lincolnshire.  Mr.  Kaye  writes : 
"The  stone  measures  about  5^  feet  by 
3  feet.  I  am  informed  that  during  the 
recent  restoration  of  the  church  it  was  taken 
up  and  examined,  with  the  result  that  no 
other  work  was  found  on  its  remaining  sides. 


CARVED   STONE   AT   COMMERINGHAM,    LINCOL.NSHIRE. 
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Surely  the  entrance  doorway  is. not  the  right 
place  for  it,  and  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to 
secure  its  removal  at  any  rate  to  some  spot 
where  it  will  not  be  utilized  as  a  scraper  by 
those  who  form  the  congregation  there."  It 
will  be  recognised  from  the  illustration  that 
the  interlaced  pattern  of  knot  \york  is  of  a 
somewhat  uncommon  type.  The  stone  ought 
most  certainly  to  be  moved  to  a  position  out 
of  harm's  way. 

^  '^  ^ 
For  some  time  past  workmen  have  been 
engaged  in  making  excavations  at  Belfield 
House,  at  Musselburgh,  close  to  the  rail- 
way station,  and  from  time  to  time  they 
have  unearthed  articles  of  interest.  The 
most  important  find  lately  has  been  that  of 
several  stone  coffins,  which  up  to  the  present 
time  number  six.  They  are  of  different  sizes, 
ranging  from  about  5  feet  in  length  by  2\ 
feet  in  breadth,  to  14  inches  in  length  and 
7  inches  in  breadth.  All  the  coffins  are  in 
a  good  state  of  preservation.  The  sides  and 
lids  measure  about  3  inches  in  thickness,  and 
appear  to  be  wrought  of  a  species  of  slate. 
The  discovery  of  the  coffins  is  all  the  more 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  they  contained 
human  remains.  Some  of  the  skeletons  have 
been  removed,  we  are  told,  "  by  an  eminent 
antiquarian  authority,"  who  has  visited  the 
spot,  while  the  remainder  have  been  rein- 
terred  in  a  piece  of  ground  in  close  proximity 
to  where  they  were  originally  found.  Most 
of  the  coffins  were  found  at  a  distance  of 
about  6  feet  from  the  surface.  It  is  surmised 
that  the  spot  has  been  a  Roman  cemetery. 
Besides  the  coffins  other  skeletons  have  been 
dug  out.  These  are  also  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  and  some  are  the  remains  of 
animals  as  well  as  human  beings.  A  flint 
arrow  has  also  been  found.  As  the  excava- 
tions have  not  yet  been  completed,  it  is 
expected  that  other  articles  will  be  revealed. 
This  account  leaves  much  to  be  desired,  but 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  members  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  will  inves- 
tigate the  matterthoroughlyand  promptly,  and 
that  we  shall  hear  more  of  the  matter  shortly. 

^        ^        ^ 
Mr.   Edmund  Wilson,   F.S.A.,   has  recently 
purchased,  through  Messrs.  Hepper  and  Son, 
the  well-known   firm  of  Leeds  auctioneers, 
the  original  portrait  of  Thomas  (ient,   the 


York  printer,  painted  by  Nathan  Drake,  the 
mezzotint  copy  of  which  is  familiar  to  all 
antiquaries  and  bibliographers  in  the  north 
of  England.  The  price  was  originally  ^1^50, 
but  this  was  reduced  to  j[^2o,  and  in  order 
to  secure  the  picture  Mr.  Wilson  bought  it 
himself.  He  now  proposes  that  the  ;j^2o 
should  be  raised  by  subscriptions  of  ^i 
each  from  members  of  the  Yorkshire  Archaeo- 
logical Society.  The  auctioneers  have  offered 
their  commission  as  a  subscription  to  the 
fund,  and  Mr.  Wilson  has  had  one  or  two 
promises.  In  asking  for  subscriptions  of  j[^v 
each,  he  proposes  that  if,  in  response  to  this 
appeal,  more  is  received  than  the  requisite 
money,  the  balance  should  be  applied  in  the 
purchase  of  some  other  pictures  or  engrav- 
ings to  hang  upon  the  walls  of  the  new  rooms 
which  the  Society  has  recently  acquired.  The 
idea  is  an  excellent  one,  and  the  painting  of 
Thomas  Gent  will  make  a  good  beginning. 

^  ^  ^ 
With  reference  to  the  regret  expressed  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Atitiquary  in  the  review 
of  Miss  Phipson's  work,  "  Choir  Stalls  and 
their  Carving,"  that  the  dated  stall-work  at 
Ripon  was  not  included,  Mr.  John  Whit- 
ham,  the  chapter  clerk  of  Ripon,  writes  to 
draw  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  local 
artist  at  Ripon  (Mr.  G.  W.  Hammond, 
photographer),  has  taken  exceptional  trouble 
to  obtain  clear  and  successful  photographs  of 
the  misericords  at  Ripon.  Mr.  Whitham 
has  very  kindly  sent  us  six  of  the  prints, 
which  are  excellent,  and  give  an  admirable 
idea  of  the  details  of  the  work.  Mr.  Whit- 
ham adds  that  Mr.  Hammond  is  publishing 
them,  with  other  photographs  of  the  cathedral, 
in  an  album,  at  three  guineas  the  set  of  sixty. 
The  plates  may,  however,  be  obtained  separ- 
ately (mounted  or  unmounted)  at  2s.  each. 
We  are  very  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
drawing  the  attention  of  antiquaries  to  this 
useful  piece  of  work  on  which  Mr.  Ham- 
mond is  engaged,  and  we  trust  that  he  will 
receive  cordial  support  in  it.  Too  often  all 
that  local  photographers  think  of  is  getting 
pretty  pictures  of  the  objects  of  interest  in 
their  district.  In  the  present  instance  Mr. 
Hammond  is  really  doing  valuable  archc-eo- 
logical  survey  work,  which  deserves  to  meet 
with  such  encouragement  that  others  may  be 
tempted  to  follow  suit. 
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Kam()Ung0  of  an  3ntiQuarp. 

By  Georc.k  Bailev. 

Hardwick  Hall. — II. 

V  the  kind  permission  of  its  liberal 
and  noble  owners,  we  have  had 
several  opportunities  of  making 
sketches  at  Hardwick,  and  we 
hope  those  to  be  here  introduced  will  be 
found  to  have  a  special  interest. 

The  history  of  Hardwick  Hall  and  its 
inhabitants  may  be  read  in  the  heraldry 
which  adorns  the  walls  of  its  many  apart- 
ments ;  few  old  mansions  are  so  rich  in  this 
kind  of  picture  writing.  The  clever  and 
accomplished  lady  who  called  this  proud 
mansion  into  being,  took  great  care  to  hand 
down  the  history  of  herself  and  her  de- 
scendants by  these  numerous  heraldic 
achievements.  We  will  take  now  one 
of  the  earliest  of  these.  They  are  the 
arms  of  John  Hardwick,  who  died  at  the 
"Old  Hall"  in  1528,  and  Elizabeth  Leake, 
of  Hasland,  co.  Derby.  They  were  father 
and    mother    of   Elizabeth,    "  the    builder." 


HARDWICK,    IMPALING   LEAKE. 

So  we  have  here  Hardwick,  impaling  Leake, 
ar.,  a  saltier  engrailed  az.  ;  on  a  chief  az., 
three  cinquefoils  ar.  impaling,  az.,  a  saltier 
sa.,  charged  with  nine  annulets  or.  These 
were  taken  from  the  overmantel  in  the 
room  called  "  Mary  Queen  of  Scot's  Bed- 
room."    Next,  we  have  the  arms  of  Leake 


from  the  stained-glass  in  the  neighbouring 
church  of  Sulton-Scarsdale.  This  estate 
came  into  the  family  of  Leake  in  the  four- 
teenth century  by  the  marriage  of  John 
Leake,  of  Hasland,  with  the  heiress  of  the 
Greys,    Alice   de   Grey.     The    Leakes  were 


ARMS   OF    I.KAKE 


created  Earls  of  Scarsdale  by  Charles  I.  in 
1636.  The  stained-glass  window,  of  which 
these  arms  are  a  fragment,  was  put  in  by  John 
Leake,  who  died  in  1505.  The  above  John 
Hardwick  left  six  children:  1.  John,  who 
was  living  in  1561  ;  he  married  three  times, 
but  left  no  children  ;  2.  Jane  ;  3.  Elizabeth, 
better  known  as  "Bess  of  Hardwick"; 
4.  Mary;  5.  Alice;  and  6.  Dorothy,  who 
died  in  infancy.  After  the  death  of  her  only 
brother  John,  Elizabeth,  as  co-heiress,  came 
into  possession  of  the  Hardwick  estate. 
Elizabeth  married  four  husbands :  First, 
Robert  Barley,  of  Barlow,  co.  Derby  ;  his 
arms  were :  ar.,  three  bars  wavy,  sa.,  a  chief 
per  pale,  ermine  and  gu.  A  portrait  in 
the  picture  gallery  is  pointed  out  as  of 
him.  Fuller  says  she  was  fourteen  when 
she  was  married  to  him ;  but  if  she  was 
born  in  1520,  as  is  said,  she  could  only 
have  been  twelve,  because  Robert  died 
February  2,  1532,  24  Henry  VIII.  She 
must  have  been  born  two  or  three  years 
earlier.  If  we  say  1518,  Robert  must  have 
died  in  the  same  year  they  were  married, 
which  was  most  likely  the  case.  Secondly, 
she  then  became  the  third  wife  of  Sir 
William  Candish,  or  Cavendish,  a  Suffolk 
gentleman.  There  are  two  portraits  of  him 
in  the  picture  gallery,  aged  forty-two  and 
forty-four.     They  were  married  at  Bradgate 
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Park,  Lord  Dorset's  place  in  Leicestershire, 
at  two  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  August  20, 
in  the  first  year  of  Edward  VL,  1547.  Sir 
William's  first  wife  was  Margaret  Bostock, 
by  whom  he  had  four  daughters,  and  his 
second  was  Elizabeth  Conyngsby,  by  whom 
he  had  two  daughters.  There  were  six 
children  by  his  third  wife  :  I.  Henry,  who 
died  at  Tutbury  Priory,  October  12,  1616. 
He  married  Grace,  third  daughter  of  George, 
sixth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  left  no 
children.  2.  William,  born  December  27, 
155 1,  who  inherited  Chatsworth,  Hardwick, 
and  Oldcotes  ;  he  was  created  Baron  Caven- 
dish of  Hardwick,  and  elevated  to  the 
peerage  by  Charles  I.  1605  ;  and  after  the 
decease  of  his  elder  brother.  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire, 1 6 18,  he  married  (i)  Anne,  daughter 
and  co-heir  of  Henry  Kighley,  of  Kighley, 
CO.  York.  She  died  in  February,  1598,  and 
there  is  a  momument  to  her  memory  in 
Ault-Hucknall  Church.  By  this  marriage 
there  was  (i)  a  son,  William,  who  succeeded 
his  father,  and  it  was  he  who  erected  the 
above  monument  to  his  mother  in  1627. 
(2)  A  daughter,  Francis,  who  became  the 
wife  of  William,  first  Lord  Maynard.  The 
Earl  married  (2)  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Edward  Boughton,  of  Causton,  co.  Warwick, 
and  widow  of  Sir  Richard  Wortley,  Knight 
of  Wortley,  by  whom  there  was  one  son, 
John.  3.  Charles,  who  purchased  the  fee 
of  Bolsover  Castle,  co.  Derby,  in  16 13,  and 
rebuilt    it.     His    first    wife    was    Margaret, 


Ogle.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir 
William,  created  Knight  of  the  Bath  at  the 
age  of  fifteen  ;  Baron  Ogle  1620,  and 
Marquis ;   and  first  Duke  of  Newcastle   in 


LENNOX   IMPALING  CAVENDISH. 

daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Kitton, 
of  Hengrave,  co.  Norfolk,  by  whom  he  had 
no  children.  Second,  Catharine,  Baroness 
Ogle,  daughter  and  co  heir  of  Cuthbert,  Lord 
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CYPHER    OF    WILLIAM    AND    ELIZABETH    CAVENDISH. 

1665.  He  was  called  "The  Loyal  Duke." 
He  entertained  Charles  L  at  Bolsover  in 
1633,  at  an  expense  of  ^4,000.  The  Dukes 
of  Portland   descended   from    this   branch. 

4.  Francis,  married  to  Sir  Henry  Pierepoint, 
of  Holm  Pierepoint,  co.  Nottingham.  He 
was    ancestor    to    the    Duke    of    Kingston. 

5.  Elizabeth,  married  to  Charles  Stuart, 
Earl  of  Lennox,  younger  brother  to  Henry, 
Lord  Darnley,  who  was  father  of  James  I. 
It  is  said  that  "  Unknown  to  her  husband, 
the  Countess  had  married  her  favourite 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  to  Lord  Lennox,  younger 
brother  of  the  murdered  Darnley,  and  con- 
sequently in  the  same  degree  of  relationship 
to  the  Crown.  The  Queen,  in  her  consterna- 
tion, ordered  the  old  Countess  to  the  Tower, 
from  which  she  was  afterwards  released,  only 
to  meet  with  another  grief.  The  young  Lady 
Lennox,  while  yet  in  all  her  bridal  bloom, 
died  in  her  mother's  arms,  and  left  an 
infant  daughter,  Arabella  Stuart."  The 
arms  of  Lennox  here  given,  az.,  three  fleurs- 
de-lis,  or,  within  a  bordure,  gu.,  charged 
with  eleven  bezants,  impaling  Cavendish 
with  a  crescent  for  difference,  are  taken  from 
the  overmantel  in  the  Green  Bedroom,  as 
was  also  the  cypher  W.  E.  C.  These  are 
initials  of  William  and  Elizabeth  Caven- 
dish, her  father  and  mother.  There  is  an 
interesting  portrait  of  Arabella  when  a  child, 
with  a  doll  in  her  hand,  in  the  drawing-room. 

The  late  Rev.  H.  Cottingham,  in  a  paper 
— from  which  the  above  is  also  quoted — read 
before  the  Derbyshire  Archaeological  Society, 
1882,  said:  "There  is  no  evidence  that 
Lady  Shrewsbury  indulged  in  any  ambitious 
schemes  for  this  favourite  grandchild  " — her 
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dear  jewel,  Arbell^  as  she  termed  her;  on 
the  contrary,  she  kept  her  in  seclusion  at 
Hardwick  lest  the  Queen  should  rob  her  of 
her  treasure.  "  In  spite  of  this  seclusion, 
however,  the  I^dy  Arabella  was  sought  out 
by  a  numerous  band  of  suitors,  and  finally  a 
treaty  of  marriage  was  discovered  in  February, 
1609  (7  James  I.)  between  her  and  William 
Seymour,  second  son  of  Ixird  Beauchamp, 
her  grandmother  being  then  deceased  about 
two  years.  They  were  summoned  before 
the  Privy  Council,  and  severely  censured ; 
but  they  contrived  to  be  married  in  the 
following  July.  They  were  arrested,  and 
Seymour  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  for 
'  his  contempt  in  marrying  a  lady  of  the 
royal  family  without  the  King's  leave,'  and 
lady  Arabella  at  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas 
Parry,  at  Lambeth.  But  they  contrived  to 
correspond.  This  was  also  discovered,  and 
the  lady  was  put  into  the  care  of  the  Bishop 
of  Durham.  They  both  escaped,  but  were 
again  captured,  and  the  end  of  it  was  that 
the  unhappy  lady  was  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  four  years  ;  she  lost  her  reason,  and 
there  she  died.  Who  would  have  anticipated 
so  sad  a  fate  on  looking  on  that  picture  of 
the  child  Arabella  with  her  doll  ?" 

6.  Mary,  she  married  Gilbert,  who  suc- 
ceeded his  father  as  seventh  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  There  were  three  daughters  of 
this  marriage:  i.  Mary,  who  became  wife 
of  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke ;  2.  Eliza- 
beth, married  to  Grey,  Earl  of  Kent;  and 
3.  Alethia,  to  Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel  and 
Surrey.  Gilbert  sold  Bolsover  Castle  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Sir  Charles,  11  James  I., 
and  the  deed  was  enrolled  in  Chancery  on 
August  20  of  that  year,  1613.  The  castle 
was  then  a  ruin ;  he  rebuilt  it,  and  he  died 
there  on  April  4,  161 7,  two  years  after  its 
completion.  This  would  be  the  castle  we 
now  see,  built  on  the  old  Norman  founda- 
tions ;  but  the  newest  part,  now  a  ruin,  was 
completed,  or  entirely  built,  by  his  brother 
William,  to  whom  reference  has  already  been 
made.  This  new  part  was  destroyed  in  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  having  been  taken  by  one 
of  his  generals  in  August,  1644. 

We  now  return  to  the  head  of  this  illustrious 
family.  Sir  William  Cavendish.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  stated,  both  by  Burke  and  nearly 
every  writer  on  the  county  of  Derby,  that  Sir 


William  was  gentleman  usher  to  Cardinal 
Wolsey,  and  that  the  Cardinal  slept  one 
night  at  Hardwick,  after  his  arrest ;  but  it 
was  not  at  the  Hardwick  where  Sir  William 
lived,  but  at  Kirkeby-in-Hardwick,  Notts, 
another  estate  belonging  to  the  family,  and 
which  we  find  was  sold  to  a  Mr.  Newton. — We 
gather  this  from  an  abstract  of  the  Marquis 
of  Newcastle's  estates  under  the  Common- 
wealth, 1660,  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Cox,  in  the 
Derbyshire  Archaeological  Society's  Journal^ 
vol.  xiii.,  p.  169,  1 89 1.  It  was  also  said 
that  Sir  William  was  the  author  of  a  life  of 
Wolsey ;  but  the  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  of 
Bath,  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  181 4,  has 
conclusively  proved  that  it  was  his  elder 
brother  George,  of  Glemsford,  Suffolk,  who 
wrote  it.  He  was  usher  to  Wolsey,  and  was 
with  him  when  he  died  at  Leicester,  and  was 
present  at  his  burial  in  St.  Mary's  Chapel, 
November  30,  1530. 

Sir  William  began  to  build  a  new  house  at 
Chatsworth.  It  had  originally  belonged  to 
the  Leaches ;  and  Alice  Hardwick,  sister  to 
Lady  Cavendish,  was  married  to  Francis 
Leach.  They  sold  it  to  the  Agards  ;  but  it 
was  bought  back  by  Sir  William,  who  took 
down  the  old  place,  but  left  only  one  new 
wing  finished  at  his  decease  on  October  25, 
1557,  4  Philip  and  Mary;  so  it  fell  to 
his  wife  to  complete  it  after  his  death, 
which  she  accomplished,  and  it  was  con- 
sidered a  very  fine  mansion.  It  was  called 
one  of  the  "  seven  wonders  of  the  Peak," 
and  is  described  by  Hobbs  in  a  Latin 
poem.  Camden  says,  "  It  was  spacious 
and  elegant,  a  quadrangular  building  with 
turrets."  Nothing  of  this  house  now  re- 
mains. The  whole  of  it  was  taken  down  in 
the  reign  of  James  II.  by  William,  the  first 
Duke.  This  second  rebuilding  was  com- 
menced on  April  12,  1687,  and  the  whole 
was  complete  soon  after  1706.  It  has  been 
thought  that  some  rooms  at  Chatsworth  still 
remain  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  lived 
when  there ;  but  we  think  it  is  effectually 
settled  to  the  contrary  by  the  above  state- 
ment. Articles  of  furniture  there  may  be, 
and  no  doubt  there  are,  which  she  used,  but 
nothing  more,  except  a  brass  in  the  church 
to  the  memory  of  one  of  her  attendants, 
John  Beton,  who  died  in  1570. 

After   the   death    of    Sir    William,    Lady 
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Cavendish  became  the  second  wife  of 
Sir  William  St.  Toe,  of  Tormarton,  co. 
Gloucester,  Captain  of  the  Guard  to  Queen 
Elizabeth.  He  appears  to  have  been  a 
much  older  man.  A  portrait  in  the  picture 
gallery  is  pointed  out  as  of  him.  Her  lady- 
ship would  be  about  thirty-eight  at  that  time. 
The  arms  of  St.  Toe  were :  arg.,  a  bend  gu., 
charged  with  an  annulet  or.  It  was  pro- 
bably during  his  time  that  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  professed  great  regard  for  her,  pro- 
posed to  visit  Hardwick,  but  this  intended 
visit  never  took  place.  Any  way,  the  arms 
of  the  Queen  adorn  the  State  Room,  and 
the  crown  of  unusual  elegance  of  design 
we   here   place   was   taken    from    it.      The 


CROWN    FROM  THE   ARMS   OF   QUEEN   ELIZABETH   IN 
STATE   ROOM. 

coronet  is  composed  entirely  of  lilies  instead 
of  the  usual  lily  and  cross.  There  is  a 
piece  of  sculpture  in  alabaster  in  the  over- 
mantel of  the  library,  which  has  the  repute 
of  being  a  present  from  the  Queen.  It 
represents  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  and  it 
bears  the  royal  cypher  E.  R.,  gracefully 
intertwined  with  cords,  in  the  left  hand  at 
the  top,  and  her  arms  in  the  right,  which 
appear  to  certify  it. 

The  mistress  of  Chatsworth  and  Hardwick 
losing  her  third  husband,  after  remaining  a 
widow  a  short  time,  captivated  a  fourth  in  the 
person  of  George,  sixth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
His  first  wife  was  Gertrude,  daughter  ot 
Thomas  Manners,  Earl  of  Rutland,  by  whom 
he  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters.  We 
have  already  given  their  marriages,  with  the 
children  of  her  second  husband. 

This  fourth  marriage  appears  to  have  been 


anything  but  a  happy  one  for  the  Earl,  his 
wife  being  very  much  his  match.  The  prin- 
cipal cause  of  the  trouble  was  the  Queen  of 
Scots,  who  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  Earl, 
and  to  whom  the  Countess  fancied  he  paid 
more  attention  than  was  necessary. 

We  have  said  that  nothing  of  the  Chats- 
worth  of  Mary's  time  now  exists ;  but  we 
are  convinced  that  many  things  that  were 
there  in  her  time  are  now  at  Hardwick,  as 
will  be  seen  further  on.  What  we  are 
anxious  to  do  now  is  to  ascertain  whether 
the  Queen  of  Scots  was  ever  at  Hardwick. 
We  may  say  certainly  not  at  the  "  New 
House";  but  she  might  be  at  the  "Old 
House,"  and  here  we  will  again  quote  a 
passage  from  a  paper  by  the  late  Rev. 
H.  Cottingham.  On  this  point  he  said : 
"  It  has  been  asserted  that  Mary  Stuart 
never  was  at  Hardwick,  and  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  she  spent  any  length 
of  time  here ;  but  that  she  occasionally 
came  on  a  visit  with  the  Earl  and  Countess 
I  fully  believe,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  I  know  of  to  prove  the  contrary." 
The  Queen  was  first  brought  to  Wingfield 
Manor  from  Tutbury  Castle  in  charge  of 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  in  1569.  She  was 
at  Chatsworth  in  1570.  During  the  time 
she  was  there  Beton,  one  of  her  attendants, 
died  and  was  buried  at  Edensor,  aged 
thirty-two.  In  October  of  the  same  year 
she  was  removed  to  Sheffield  Castle ;  she 
was  again  at  Chatsworth  in  the  autumn 
of  1573,  but  was  removed  to  Sheffield  in 
November.  In  1577  the  Countess  appears 
to  have  been  still  busy  with  the  building  ot 
Chatsworth :  this  was  twenty  years  after  the 
death  of  Sir  William  Cavendish.  In  that 
year  she  wrote  the  Earl  to  come  and  spend 
the  summer  with  her  there,  and  to  bring  his 
charge  with  him  as  a  matter  of  course,  if  he 
could  get  permission  from  Queen  Elizabeth  ; 
and  they  did  go  there,  but  not  until  the 
autumn.  Mary  Stuart  was  also  at  Chatsworth 
during  the  year  1578,  and  again  in  the 
summer  of  1581.  She  is  said,  with  every 
probability,  to  have  visited  Buxton  four 
times— 1573,  1576,  1580,  and  1582  (Lodge). 
Shortly  before  1572  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
had  built  a  house  there,  some  parts  of  which 
still  remain  in  the  Old  Hall.  This  ends  the 
record  of  her  association  with  Chatsworth,  as 
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in  the  year  1584  the  Earl  received  his  dis- 
charge from  his  custodianship,  she  having 
been  under  his  care  fourteen  years.  After 
this  she  was  repeatedly  moved  about  till  the 
end  of  her  journeyings  came  at  l-olhcringay, 
February  8,  1597.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
during  the  years  she  was  with  the  Earl 
and  Countess  she  never  visited  Mardwick. 
The  "  Old  House  "  does  not  ap[)ear  to  have 
been  forsaken  during  the  building  of  Chats- 
worth,  which  must  have  been  going  on  all 
the  time  the  Queen  of  Scots  was  there ; 
indeed,  it  is  said  to  have  been  entire  in  the 
reign  of  William  III. 

There  is  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the 
date  of  the  building  of  the  "  New  House." 
Ford,  in  Hist.  Chesterfield,  published  in  1839, 
says  the  house  was  begun  in  1590 — the  year 
of  the  Earl's  death — and  finished  in  1607, 
four  years  after  the  death  of  Mary  Stuart ; 
but  the  late  Rev.  H.  Cottingham  said  "  the 
building  was  commenced  about  the  year 
1576 — i8th  Elizabeth — and  not  finished 
until  after  1607 — 4th  James  I."  This  state- 
ment was  made  in  188 1.  If  this  is  correct 
the  house  was  commenced  fourteen  years 
before  the  death  of  the  Earl,  1590,  and 
when  Mary  had  been  already  six  years  in  his 
charge.  We  are  inclined  to  think  Ford's 
dates  more  nearly  correct,  because  the 
heraldry  on  the  walls  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  Countess  built  the  house  during  her 
widowhood.  The  entrance  hall  has  over 
the  fireplace  a  large  achievement  of  the 
Hardwick  arms  on  a  lozenge  shield,  with  the 
stags  as  supporters.  There  are  also  several 
dates  on  the  walls  and  on  tapestry,  which 
will  be  noticed  in  the  next  paper.  They 
may  serve  in  helping  towards  a  solution  of 
this  problem. 

{To  be  contimied. ) 


JTtom  loncion  to  aBDintJurgft 
in  1795. 

By  the  Rev.  William  MacRitchie. 

With  Notes  by  David  MacRitchie,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

{Concluded from  p.  15,  vol.  xxxiii.) 

Thursday,  2'jih  August.  Wooler,  lying  in 
the  vicinity  of  green  pastures  and  high  moun- 
tains, enjoys  a  free  and  healthy  air,  for  the 


sake  of  which,  as  well  as  of  drinking  the  goat- 
whey,  many  people  resort  here  during  the 
summer,  and  spend  six  weeks  and  sometimes 
two  months.  The  great  severity  of  last  winter 
killed  the  great  part  of  the  goats,  and  there- 
fore fewer  company  are  here  at  present  than 
usual. 

For  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  along  the  foot 
of  the  Cheviot  here,  the  hills  are  green  and 
beautiful  to  their  tops,  feeding  the  finest 
fleeced  sheep  in  the  world.  Their  wool 
sometimes  is  sold  at  a  guinea  a  stone-weight. 
They  are  much  finer  wooled  than  the  sheep 
that  feed  higher  up  among  the  Cheviot  moun- 
tains, which  are  mossy  and  benty*  and 
heathy  towards  their  summits.  The  Culley's 
breed  of  sheep  are  used  here  ;  small,  white 
faces,  and  small  delicate  legs,  with  thick  close 
fleeces  as  soft  as  any  cotton.  They  are  of  a 
good  size,  and  their  mutton  is  esteemed  very 
good. 

Much  corn  grows  here  in  the  valleys,  owing 
greatly  no  doubt  to  the  limestone  which  is 
burnt  hereabout  in  great  quantities.  The 
country  in  general,  however,  seems  to  be 
particularly  calculated  for  hay  and  pasturage. 
Here  as  well  as  about  Chillingham  many 
small  farms  are  turned  into  one  large  farm 
by  a  rich  man  over-bidding  all  poorer  neigh- 
bours whenever  their  leases  are  out.  This  is 
a  system  much  practised  in  other  places  as 
well  as  in  this  ;  and  how  far  it  may  eventually 
prove  hurtful  to  a  country  by  depriving  it  of, 
what  must  be  the  strength  and  support  of  any 
country,  its  inhabitants,  is  a  question.  Many 
parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  are  now 
greatly  depopulated  by  this  plan ;  though  it 
may  be  said  the  inhabitants  are  better 
employed  in  other  places,  where  they  are 
taught  habits  of  useful  industry,  and  so 
forth. 

In  Whitsunbank,  betwixt  Wooler  and 
Chillingham,  is  held  on  Whitsunday,  yearly, 
the  greatest  sheep  and  cattle  fair  in  this 
country. 

Leave  Wooler  at  eleven  .\.m.,  and  pass 
along  the  east  base  of  the  Cheviot,  "  where 
erst  with  hound  and  horn  Earl  Percy  took 
his  way."  On  my  right  hand  a  fine,  flat,  rich 
corn  country  lying  on  each  side  of  the  river 
Till,    which,   descending    from    the    higher 

•  That  is,  full  of  bogs,  and  covered  chiefly  with 
bent  or  coarse  wild  grass. 
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grounds,  here  receives  a  number  of  small 
streams  from  the  Cheviot  hills.  These 
streams  meeting  in  the  vale,  take  the 
name  of  Till,  which  runs  north  through 
a  fertile  country  and  falls  into  the  Tweed. 

At  half-past  twelve  o'clock,  come  towards 
the  scene  of  the  Battle  of  Flodden.  Here 
musing  alone,  the  melancholy  remembrance 
comes  over  my  soul  of  that  day  so  fatal  to 
Scotland,  to  her  king,  and  to  his  nobles  ! 
This  the  mournful  scene  of  The  Flowers  of 
the  Forest — "all  faded  away"  ! 

The  Battle  bush,  as  it  is  yet  called,  is 
not  above  half  a  mile  to  the  left-hand 
of  the  road  leading  from  VVooler  to  Corn- 
hill. 

Flodden-hill,  where  the  Scottish  army  are 
said  to  have  been  posted,  is  now  covered 
with  artificial  wood.  Honey  Laws'  hill, 
where  King  James  the  Fourth's  men  are 
said  to  have  taken  their  stand  before  the 
engagement,  is  a  little  to  the  westward. 
On  this  hill  are  still  to  be  seen  green  circular 
mounds  and  entrenchments  ;  here  is  also  the 
King's-chair,  as  it  is  still  termed,  cut  out  of  the 
rock  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  chair ;  and 
here  likewise  the  King's-bason,  cut  also  out 
of  the  solid  stone,  where  the  King  of  the 
Scots  is  said  to  have  sat  and  washed  himself 
But  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  here- 
abouts few  memorials  remain,  few  indeed  of 
that  memorable  action.  The  country  here 
all  round  exhibits  at  this  day  a  very  different 
and  a  far  more  pleasing  spectacle.  The 
plough  has  obliterated  the  graves  of  the 
Scottish  and  English  heroes  ;  and  rich  grain 
now  waves  over  the  hills  where  formerly 
waved  the  banners  of  hostile  nations,  now, 
thank  Heaven  !  hostile  no  more. 

A  peasant  here  told  me  he  had  in  his 
house  a  cannon-ball,  found  in  his  wife's 
father's  time  under  the  furrow  of  the  plough, 
near  the;  scene  of  the  battle.  He  told  me 
the  bullet  weighs  about  eighteen  pound. 
Many  weapons  of  war  were  dug  up  here- 
abouts at  different  times. 

[Here  follow  some  further  statements 
relating  to  Flodden,  obviously  obtained 
from  historical  writers.  The  diary  then  con- 
tinues thus :] 

After  leaving  this  neighbourhood,  pass  on 
till  I  come  to  Asky-hall,   Askey  Esq.*     It 

*  Read  "  Pallinsburn  Hall,  Askew,  Esq."  (Pater- 
on's  Itinerary). 


stands  on  the  north  of  the  public  road,  on  a 
bold  eminence.  Below  it,  in  the  hollow, 
is  a  curious  pond  or  mire,  cut  into  different 
canals,  and  abounding  with  the  Scirpus 
lacustris,  Typha  lati/olia,  and  other  aquatic 
plants. 

George  Culley,  so  deservedly  famed  over 
all  Britain,  farms  a  great  part  of  the  lands 
here.  I  passed  through  the  midst  of  his 
farms,  and  have  seen  nothing  equal  to  them 
in  Scotland  or  in  England.  His  hedges 
are  trimmed  in  the  neatest  manner ;  his 
enclosures  are  all  of  a  good  size,  and  per- 
fectly regular.  His  soil  is  dry  and  warm 
and  early,  and  richly  manured  with  lime 
which  abounds  in  his  neighbourhood.  His 
sheep,  horses,  cows,  are  all  the  very  best 
breed  of  England  ;  and  disposed  in  parks 
[i.e.,  meadows  or  pasture-fields],  each  sort 
by  themselves.  His  harvest  is  already 
begun  ;  and  his  crops  of  oats,  barley, 
vetches,  pease,  beans,  rye,  wheat,  hay,  &:c., 
are  most  luxuriant.  He  drills  his  turnips 
in  general,  though  he  has  a  few  fields  in  the 
broad-cast  for  his  sheep.  His  farms  here 
are  well  worth  going  a  hundred  miles  to  see. 

After  leaving  his  farms  at  Asky-hill, 
proceed  towards  Cornhill,  and  come  in 
view  of  the  river  Tweed,  gliding  in  gentle 
meander  by  Wark  Castle  down  to  Cold- 
stream-bridge  ;  the  Merse,  Tweeddale,  with 
the  hills  about  Melrose,  &c.,  in  the  back- 
ground, here  make  a  grand  and  beautiful 
appearance. 

At  Cornhill,  come  in  upon  my  last  year's 
tract.  Pass  the  Tweed  at  Coldstream-bridge, 
which  here  divides  the  two  Kingdoms.  Five 
stately  arches  bestride  the  stream,  besides  a 
small  arch  up  on  the  bank  on  each  side  to 
receive  the  water  in  the  time  of  a  high  flood. 
The  bridge  of  Coldstream  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  bridge  of  Perth  in  its  archi- 
tecture. A  pier  of  large  stones  runs  across 
the  Tweed,  immediately  below  the  bridge,  to 
deaden  the  current  at  the  foundation  of  the 
bridge.  This  layer  of  stones  produces  a 
rushing  of  the  water  that  has  an  agreeable 
effect  on  the  ear  as  you  pass  the  bridge. 

Arrive  at  half-past  two  o'clock  p.m.  at  the 
Black  Bull  Inn  in  Coldstream,  and  dine  in 
Scotland.  The  harvest  here  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  days  later  than  it  was  here  last 
year. 

From  Coldstream  have  a  delightful  evening 
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ride  up  the  north  bank  of  the  Tweed  all  the 
way  to  Kelso.  No  farming  can  possibly 
exceed  the  farming  of  this  country,  on  both 
sides  of  the  Tweed.  In  England  it  is  in 
general  much  inferior.  The  harvest  just 
begun  here  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and 
the  crops  luxuriant  as  can  be.  M"^  Waldie 
sups  with  me  at  the  Inn. 

Friday,  28///  August.  Kelso.  Breakfast 
with  M^  Waldie,  and  have  an  agreeable  tctc- 
ii-tite  with  Miss  Euphemia  Dawson  in  the 
forenoon.  Dine  at  M"^  Waldie's,  in  company 
with  M""  Dawson,  Miss  Betty  Dawson,  Miss 
Archibald,  niece  of  M""  Dawson,  Miss 
Thomson,  and  two  young  gentlemen.  Pass 
the  afternoon  very  agreeably.  Sup  at  M"" 
Waldie's. 

Saturday,  29M  August.  Kelso.  Breakfast 
with  M"^  Waldie.  After  breakfast  went  up  to 
see  the  new  bridge  of  Teviot,  a  piece  of  very 
neat  architecture;  three  spacious  arches ;  very 
fine  white-coloured  stone.  Ride  out  with 
Captain  JefTeries  of  Mainhouse.  Dine  at 
Frogden.  Company,  M""  and  Miss  Dawson, 
young  M""  William  Dawson,  M"^*  Douglas, 
sister  of  M"^  Dawson,  Miss  Thomson,  and 
two  young  Misses  Waldie,  Christian  and 
Mary. 

[At  this  point  the  entries  become  brief 
and  concise ;  and,  while  containing  little  to 
attract  the  general  reader,  they  denote  a 
period  of  keen  interest  in  the  diarist's  life. 
That  journeys  end  in  lovers'  meeting  is  what 
every  wise  man's  son  is  supposed  to  know  ; 
and  this  journey  did  not,  in  that  respect, 
differ  from  others.  For  although  the  traveller 
was  a  bachelor  of  mature  years,  he  had  be- 
come attracted,  only  the  previous  summer  it 
would  seem,  by  the  charms  of  the  Miss 
Euphemia  Dawson,  whose  name  here  fre- 
quently recurs,  and  their  engagement  definitely 
took  place  on  this  occasion,  to  be  followed 
by  their  marriage  in  the  succeeding  year. 
This  lady  was  one  of  the  numerous  family  of 
an  agriculturist  of  considerable  note  in  his 
day.  Of  him  a  full  account  may  be  seen  in 
the  Scots  Magazine  for  1815  (pp.  420-424); 
and,  in  addition  to  casual  notices  in  agri- 
cultural magazines,  there  are  similar  re- 
ferences in  Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal 
(1836)  and  in  Forsyth's  Beauties  of  Scotland. 
The  last-named  work  contains  (vol.  ii.,  pp. 
74-77,  Edinburgh,  1805)  the  following  state- 
ments : 


"  While  the  agriculture  of  this  county  [Roxburgh- 
shire], and  the  greater  part  of  Scotland,  was  in  the 
state  wc  have  now  described  ;  while  the  cattle  were 
few,  and  conscfjucntly  the  crops  of  grain  contemptible, 
the  whole  face  of  this  county  and  of  its  neighbourhood 
was  speedily  altered,  in  consequence  of  an  event  which 
at  the  time  must  have  apjieared  of  little  importance, 
but  which  produced  the  happiest  effects  to  the  general 
agriculture  of  Scotland.  William  Dawson,  Esq.,  then 
a  very  young  man,  and  the  son  of  a  farmer  of  Rox- 
burghshire, after  receiving  a  liberal  education,  was 
sent  by  his  relations  into  England  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  most  approved 
English  husbandry.  He  resided  four  years  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  one  year  in  Essex, 
labouring  with  his  own  hands  under  respectable  far- 
mers, to  whose  care  he  had  been  committed  in  con- 
sequence of  recommendations  obtained  from  Scotland 
to  persons  of  rank,  under  whom  their  farms  were  held. 
He  returned  to  Roxburghshire  in  1753,  and  imme- 
diately introduced  the  practice  of  the  turnip  husbandry, 
which  he  sowed  in  drills.  [The  Scots  Magazine  account, 
evidently  more  accurate,  states  that  Dawson  "  was 
born  at  Harperton,  in  Berwickshire,  of  which  his 
father  was  tenant  ";  that  he  began  his  revolutionary 
treatment  on  his  father's  farm,  after  his  return  from 
England  ;  and  that  his  success  in  turnip-culture  dates 
from  his  occupation  of  the  farm  of  Frogden,  Rox- 
burghshire, in  1759.]  He  was  the  first  Scottish 
farmer  who  introduced  the  cultivation  of  turnip  into 
the  open  field.  .  .  .  Mr.  Dawson's  fields  soon  be- 
came more  fertile  and  beautiful  than  those  around 
him.  .  .  .  The  hinds  who  had  once  been  in  his 
service  were  sure  to  find  employment  ;  his  ploughmen 
were  in  the  utmost  request  ;  .  .  .  and  Mr.  Dawson, 
independent  of  his  own  personal  prosperity,  had  the 
satisfaction  to  live  to  see  himself  regarded,  and  hear 
himself  called,  the  father  of  the  agriculture  of  at  least 
the  south  of  Scotland." 

Omitting,  then,  those  passages  which  relate 
to  this  tender  period,  we  resume  the  narrative 
with  the  traveller's  resumption  of  his  journey.] 

Friday,  \th  September.  Musing  in  lonely 
melancholy  mood,  I  wandered  on  regardless 
of  my  way. 

The  day  was  delightful.  The  country  was 
sweet.  Tweed  glided  on  in  gentle  meander- 
ings  on  my  left. 

Pass  Smellam  tower,*  high  seated  among 
rocks.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
I  found  myself  among  the  Ruins  of  the  Abbey 
of  Dryburgh. 

*  Smailholm  Tower,  six  miles  west-by-north  of 
Kelso.  Although  it  possesses  many  historical  associa- 
tions (it  dates  from  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century),  its  greatest  interest  to  modern  readers  must 
be  its  association  with  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Here  it  was 
that,  as  an  infant,  he  was  found  lying  on  the  grass, 
during  a  thunderstorm,  "clappnng  his  hands  at  each 
flash,  and  shouting  '  Bonny  !  bonny  !'  "  And  he  after- 
wards made  this  the  scene  of  his  Eve  of  St.  /ohn,  and 
again  recalled  its  wild  charms  in  the  introduction  to 
Canto  Third  of  Marmion. 
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[Here  follows  a  description  of  Dryburgh 
Abbey,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  quote.  The 
journey  is  then  resumed.] 

Wander  up  the  delightful  banks  of  the 
Tweed.  About  Old  Melrose,*  the  windings 
of  the  river  and  its  banks  are  indescribably 
beautiful. 

Pass  the  river  Leader  :  fine  view  of  Tod's 
houset  above  you  on  your  right  hand.  This 
whole  paradise  of  a  country  is  one  continued 
scene  of  classic  ground  ;  the  scenes  of  those 
beautiful  simple  Scotch  pastoral  songs,  so 
much  and  so  justly  admired  by  all  the  world. 

A  magnificent  bridge  (Stevens')  of  three 
stately  arches,  the  central  one  a  hundred  and 
five  feet  wide,  carries  me  across  the  Tweed 
about  two  miles  below  Melrose.  The  country 
here  begins  to  be  hilly.  The  Eildon-hills 
form  here  grand  objects  on  your  left  as  you 
go  up  to  Melrose  Abbey.  • 

At  six  in  the  afternoon  arrive  at  Melrose. 
Riddle,  Esq^,  has  an  elegant  house  on  your 
tight  as  you  enter  the  town.  Go  immediately 
to  view  the  finest  ruin  in  Scotland ;  travellers 
say  one  of  the  finest  in  the  known  world. 

[As  the  account  of  Melrose  Abbey  which 
is  here  given  contains  nothing  specially  im- 
portant, it  is  omitted.] 

Saturday,  ^th  September.  Melrose.  Leave 
this  place  at  eleven  o'clock  a.m.  About  two 
miles  north-west  of  Melrose,  pass  the  Tweed 
along  a  bridge  of  two  lofty  arches.  About 
two  miles  further  on  come  to  the  bank  of 
Gala  Water  at  Galashiels  (Colonel  Scott).  J 
Proceed  along  the  banks  of  this  romantic 
stream  till  I  come  to  Torwoodlee  (Pringle, 
Esq.).  This  must  be  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  delightful  summer  residences  that 
can  anywhere  be  seen,  as  long  as  verdant 
hills,  warm  woody  banks,  and  winding  streams 
are  ranked  among  the  first  beauties  of  nature. 

Here  leave  the  straight  road  to  Edinburgh, 
and  take  to  the  left  towards  Peebles.  Ride 
along  a  hilly  tract  for  a  few  miles,  then  come 
in  again  to  the  pastoral  banks  of  the  Tweed, 

•  Three  miles  down  the  Tweed  from  the  more 
modern  Melrose. 

t  ?  Drygrange  House. 

X  This  casual  reference  makes  one  realize  the  sudden 
rise  of  Galashiels,  now  a  town  of  over  17,000  inhabi- 
tants, and  an  important  centre  of  "  tweed  "  manu- 
facture since  the  beginning  of  this  century.  In  1795, 
however,  it  was  a  small  village  of  hand-loom  weavers, 
and  the  diarist  thought  it  sufficient  to  merely  note  the 
name  of  the  laird. 


which  a  little  to  the  south,  near  Selkirk,  re- 
ceives the  Etterick,  which  last  receives  the 
Yarrow  that  gives  immortality  to  Logan  : 
"Thy  braes  were  bonny,  Yarrow  stream,"  &c.* 

Pass  by  Askysteel  (Colonel  Russell),! 
situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river.  Con- 
tinue winding  up  the  river  towards  the  north. 
Pass  by  an  old  Castle  belonging  to  Lord 
Elibank,!  whence  his  title.  Travel  slowly 
on,  the  day  delightful  and  sunny.  Here 
Tweed  begins  to  narrow  his  dale,  and  the 
hills  rise  in  bold  angles  on  each  side  of  the 
river.  No  reaping  here  as  yet,  though  the 
crop  looks  well,  the  country  is  rather  late 
being  high  among  the  hills.  See  some  good 
fields  of  barley,  and  oats,  and  pease,  and 
vetches,  along  the  sides  of  the  river.  Come 
at  last  to  Pirn  (Horsburgh),  covered  with  a 
clump  of  trees  on  your  left  as  you  approach 
to  Innerleithing,  a  small  village  about  six  miles 
from  Peebles. 

Here  is  a  woolen  manufactory,  driven  by 
the  small  stream  of  the  Leithing,  which  here 
falls  into  the  Tweed.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  spinning,  weaving,  and  dying  wool  here  as 
well  as  at  Galashiels  and  Melrose.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  village  there  is  also  a 
mineral  spring  (salt),  resorted  to  by  company 
in  the  summer  months.  Its  virtues  were  dis- 
covered about  twelve  years  ago  before  the 
Traquair  family  left  this  neighbourhood. § 

Traquair  lies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Tweed  here,  a  great  deal  of  fine  wood  about 
it.  The  haughs  here  are  very  beautiful  and 
extensive.  This,  I  am  told,  is  the  real  scene 
of  the  old  song  of  "  The  Bush  aboon  Tra- 
quair,"||  and  not  that  at  Dumfries  [Troqueer] 
as  some  have  imagined. 

*  From  The  Braes  of  Yarrcno,  by  John  Logan 
(1748.1788). 

f  "Ashiesteel.  .  .  .  Long  a  seat  of  the  Russells, 
of  Indian  military  fame,  it  was  tenanted  from  1804  to 
1812  by  their  kinsman,  Walter  Scott,  then  Sheriff  of 
Selkirkshire  .  .  .  and  what  is  now  a  passage  was  both 
the  dining  and  his  writing  room,  in  which  were  com- 
posed the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  the  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  and  Marjuion,  as  well  as  about  a  third  of 
IVaverley."  (Ordnance  Gazetteer  of  Scotland ;  edited 
by  Francis  Hindes  Groome.) 

X  Alexander  Murray,  seventh  Lord  Elibank  {1747- 
1820). 

§  This  "  spaw "  is  the  original  of  Scott's  "St. 
Ronan's." 

II  The  beauty  of  which  has  been  eclipsed  in  recent 
years  by  Professor  Campbell  Shairp's  lovely  modern 
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The  black  grouse  have  been  killed  in  this 
neighbourhood,  though  they  are  now  a  very 
rare  bird  here.  The  common  grouse  are  on  the 
hills  here.  The  Tweed  is  a  fine  fishing  stream 
here  ;  but  the  accommodations  for  strangers 
are  very  indifferent  indeed — "  'Tis  true,  'tis 
pity !"  &c.  The  wool  is  the  staple  com- 
modity of  this  country.  The  sheep  here  are 
the  hardy  black-faced  kind.  The  ground  is 
a  good  deal  in  a  state  of  nature  in  most 
places.  The  old  leases  are  out  upon  the 
Traquair  Estate  here,  and  a  considerable  rise 
of  rent  is  expected,  perhaps  three  times 
higher  than  the  old.  Limestone  is  brought 
here  from  twelve  miles  off,  and  coal  from  a 
still  greater  distance.  The  sheep  farmers 
suffered  much  here  by  the  severity  of  last 
winter  :  in  the  lambing  time  many  hundreds 
of  the  sheep  gave  way. 

Leave  Innerleithing  at  four  in  the  after- 
noon. The  hills  are  beautiful  all  round ; 
"they  rejoice  on  every  side."  The  road 
takes  a  northerly  direction  ;  keeps  still  along 
the  bank  of  the  river,  following  its  beautiful 
winding  course.  Blue  slate  is  dug  out  of  the 
hills  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  House  of 
Traquair ;  but  they  are  soft,  and  by  no 
means  durable.  The  most  valuable  blue 
slate  of  this  country  are  brought  from  Stouba 
[Stobo],  about  six  miles  south-by-west  of 
Peebles. 

About  a  mile  beyond  Innerleithing,  pass 
by  Cardronna  (Williamson,  Esq.).  It  lies 
under  a  green  hill  with  a  great  collection  of 
stones  on  its  top  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Tweed.  On  the  opposite  bank  is  an  old 
ruinous  tower,  with  some  apparent  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  on  the  hill  on  the  south 
side  of  it.  Here  farming  is  beginning  to 
improve :  beautiful  fields  slope  gently  to- 
wards the  river.  Turnip  and  potatoes 
thrive  admirably  here  ;  and  from  the  nature 
of  the  soil  for  many  miles  along  the  banks 
here,  it  would  ajipear  they  cannot  be  too 
much  encouraged. 

Here  fall  in  with  a  Mid-Lothian  farmer,  a 
sensible  man,  who  accompanies  me  all  the 
way  to  Peebles. 

A  few  miles  above  Cardronna,  on  the  same 
side  of  the  river,  lies  Kyla  [Kailyie],  the 
Seat  of  Captain  Campbell,  one  of  the  first  of 
those  numberless  beauties  that  appear  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tweed.     On  the  side  of  the 


river  opposite  to  it  you  pass  by  Horseburgh* 
Castle  on  your  leftf  ;  then  through  one  of 
the  most  delightful  farms  possible,  Ash-hill 
[Eshiels]  farm,  belonging  to  Hay,  Esq.,  of 
Hayston,  brother-in-law  to  the  present 
Duchess  of  Atholl.J  This  is  truly  a  model  of 
a  farm.  It  is  composed  of  a  fine  sloping  bank 
facing  the  south,  and  ending  in  an  extensive 
plain  terminated  by  the  Tweed.  The  road 
to  Peebles  runs  through  it,  betwixt  the  bank 
and  the  plain  :  on  each  side  of  the  road  the 
parks  [/.(?.,  pastures]  are  laid  out  in  the  most 
elegant  manner,  enclosed  with  fine  young 
thriving  hedges.  The  lime  (though  the  carriage 
is  long)  here  produces  the  most  sudden  and 
the  most  astonishing  effects,  the  soil  being 
everywhere  dry  and  admirably  fitted  for  it. 
The  crops  are  proportionately  luxuriant,  and 
the  harvest  is  just  at  hand. 

As  a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  the  soil  in 
general  along  the  whole  bank  of  this  wonder- 
ful river,  the  hawthorn  hedges,  which  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  country  are  planted  double^ 
but  here  single,  thrive  exceedingly,  and  grow 
perfectly  regular  without  any  breach. 

Come  to  Peebles  in  the  evening  about  six 
o'clock.  It  is  a  pretty,  neat  town,  the  capital 
of  the  County,  situated  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Tweed,  and  much  resembles  an  English 
village.  Its  situation  is  indeed  one  of  the 
most  romantic  that  can  be  conceived. 

The  general  course  of  the  Tweed  here  is 
nearly  from  west  to  east.  It  passes  under  a 
very  old  and  very  narrow  bridge  of  five  equal 
arches.  A  large  sandbank,  accumulated  im- 
mediately above  the  bridge,  has  thrown  the 
whole  weight  of  the  current  under  the  south- 
most  arch  ;  and  unless  the  river  is  strongly 
banked  on  the  south  side  above,  there  seems 
to  be  a  danger  of  its  leaving  the  bridge 
altogether. 

To  a  spectator  on  the  central  arch  of  the 
Bridge,  the  river  Tweed  exhibits  an  appear- 
ance truly  picturesque.     About  half  a  mile 

*  The  correct  spelling  is  *'  florsbrugh." 
t  The  diarist  appears  to  have  forded  the  Tweed 
above  Cardrona. 

\  The  laird  of  Hayston  in  1795  was  James  Hay, 
M.D.,  who,  in  1805,  established  his  claim  to  the 
family  baronetcy,  dormant  since  1683.  It  was  his 
eldest  son,  however  (Mr.  John  Hay,  b.  1755,  <'•  1830), 
who  was  brother-in-law  to  the  then  Duchess  of  Atholl, 
he  and  the  Duke  of  Atholl  having  married  sisters,  the 
daughters  of  James,  sixteenth  Lord  Forbes  (Burke). 
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above  the  bridge  the  hills  seem  to  entirely 
close,  at  Needpath,  an  old  Castle  of  the 
Duke  of  Queensberry.  Here  the  Tweed  is 
seen  rising  as  it  were  out  of  the  base  of  the 
hills  in  one  broad  expansive  fountain,  which, 
stealing  along  in  a  smooth  and  placid  wind- 
ing towards  the  bridge,  passes  under  it  with 
a  sudden  sweep,  and  then  gliding  in  gentle 
meanders  by  Hayston,  is  seen  apparently 
sinking  about  two  miles  to  the  eastward 
under  Horseburgh  Castle,  where  the  moun- 
tains again  appear  to  close. 

The  scenery  about  Peebles  would  be  by  no 
means  untempting  to  a  judicious  landscape 
painter.  The  view  from  the  bridge  down  the 
river  is  very  fine  on  each  side.  The  view  up 
the  river  is  romantic  in  the  first  degree. 
Here  the  old  Castle  of  Needpath  forms  a 
striking  object,  finely  embosomed  in  the 
mountains  whence  the  river  seems  to  issue, 
which  are  half-way  up  covered  with  vener- 
able old  trees  of  different  complexions,  which 
this  mischievous  Duke  is  now  occupied  in 
cutting  down,  because  he  has  no  heir  to 
leave  them  to.  This  man  certainly  enjoys  a 
taste  the  most  completely  depraved  of  any 
man's  alive.  It  is  needless  to  remonstrate 
with  him  on  the  barbarity  of  his  conduct ; 
his  unhallowed  hand  must  be  continually 
exercised  in  mangling  every  plantation  he  is 
heir  to.* 

Standing  about  two  hundred  yards  above 
the  Bridge  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Tweed, 
and  turning  your  face  to  the  north,  you  see 
to  the  left  hand  Needpath  in  all  its  glory  of 
scenery,  before  you  the  house  of  Honeyman, 
Esq.,  together  with  [the]  Manse,  both  of 
them  finely  raised  upon  the  north  bank  of 
the  river ;  a  little  to  the  right  of  this  the 
Ed[d]leston  water  coming  down  from  the 
north,  and  falling  into  the  Tweed  at  the 
west  end  of  a  peninsular  eminence  covered 
with  black  pines  and  crowned  with  the  spire 
of  the  new  church  ;  beyond  this,  on  the 
right,  the  town,  the  bridge,  and  the  river, 
with  the  green  hills  rising  beautifully  in  the 
background,  on  the  face  of  which  M"^  Grant's 

*  This  Duke  of  Queensberry,  already  referred  to  by 
the  diarist  in  similar  terms  (p.  15,  vol.  xxxiii.),  was 
the  notorious  "  Old  Q."  His  treatment  of  the  Need- 
path  woods  drew  forth  from  Wordsworth,  who  visited 
the  place  in  1803,  the  well-known  lines  beginning  : 

"Degenerate  Douglas  !  thou  unworthy  Lord  !" 
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house,  Smithfield,  makes  a  delightfully  con- 
spicuous object. 

Peebles  is  a  cleanly  little  town,  composed 
chiefly  of  one  broad  Street.  The  principal 
object  in  the  way  of  building  here  is  the 
new  church,  which  seems  to  be  rather  pressed 
by  a  heavy-looking  spire  raised  on  its  east  end. 
The  church,  however,  is  a  commodious  piece 
of  architecture,  built  of  very  good  stone 
quarried  in  its  neighbourhood.  It  is  finely 
situated  on  the  peninsular  eminence  above- 
mentioned,  and  forms  the  west  boundary  of 
the  Broad  Street.  On  the  top  of  this 
eminence  is  an  excellent  bowling  -  green 
adjoining  the  church. 

A  good  deal  of  carpets  are  woven  here, 
not  for  sale,  but  for  gentlemen  who  employ 
the  weavers  for  their  private  purposes. 
(Hawick  is  the  principal  carpet  town  of  the 
South.)  Peebles  has  also  good  schools  for 
gentlemen's  sons,  who  are  educated  here 
in  considerable  numbers.  They  have  here 
fine  air  and  fine  room  for  exercise.  It  should 
therefore  be  encouraged  as  a  proper  place 
for  a  seminary  of  learning. 

In  sauntering  along  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed  this  evening,  fall  in  with  an  angler 
who  shows  me  some  trouts  he  had  caught 
a  little  above  the  town.  It  is  a  broad- 
shouldered  well-formed  fish,  of  a  good  size 
and  excellent  flavour.  He  had  caught  some 
pars,  too,  the  largest  I  have  ever  seen.  The 
trouts  and  eels  in  the  Edleston  river  here 
are  said  to  be  superior  to  those  of  the 
Tweed. — Sup  on  pars  from  the  Tweed. 

Sunday,  6ih  September.  Peebles.  Leave 
this  in  the  morning,  and  direct  my  course 
northward  along  the  east  bank  of  the  Edleston 
water.  The  crops  rich  on  each  side  of  the 
narrow  vale,  and  the  harvest  in  some  places 
begun. 

Ascending  by  the  side  of  the  Edleston 
brook,  stop  frequently  and  look  back  towards 
Peebles  and  the  charming  hills  on  each  side 
of  the  Tweed.  About  two  miles  north  of 
Peebles,  the  sweet  scene  vanishes  from  my 
sight. 

About  two  miles  north  of  Peebles,  pass 
by  Pringlety  [read  "  Cringletie "]  (Colonel 
Murray).*     It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 

*  Of  this  family  came  the  eminent  judge,  James 
Wolfe  Murray  (1760- 1836),  who  was  raised  to  the 
bench  with  the  title  of  Lord  Cringletie. 
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west  bank  of  the  Edlestoii  brook,  which 
meanders  sweetly  through  the  little  vale 
below.  The  house  is  well  sheltered  with 
wood,  and  the  hills  beyond  "  lift  their  green 
heads  to  the  sky." 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north  of 
Pringlety,  on  the  same  side  of  the  bank,  and 
similarly  situated,  lies  Dairnhall  [Darnhall], 
the  Seat  of  Lord  Elibank.  A  broad  avenue 
of  lime-trees  leads  your  eye  to  the  house 
as  you  pass  along  the  turnpike  road. 

After  this,  mount  the  higher  grounds  that 
separate  the  county  of  Peebles  from  Mid- 
Lothian.  Heavy  rain.  Come  in  sight  of 
the  whole  range  of  the  Pentland  hills,  and 
Mid-Lothian  lying  at  their  feet.  The  clouds 
clear  up.  On  your  left  hand  here  have  a 
fine  view  of  The  Whim  (Lord  Chief  Baron's),! 
embosomed  in  wood,  on  the  south  edge  of 
the  plain-country  below  you. 

Stop  at  Howgate,  where  enter  Mid-Lothian. 
Howgate  lies  about  a  mile  and  a  half  south- 
east of  Sir  John  Clark's  of  Pennycuik.  Now 
Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury  Crags  appear  in 
sight. 

Leave  Howgate  at  half-past  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Come  down  upon  Mid- 
Lothian,  and  pass  the  river  Esk  between 
Auchindenny  (Captain  McKenzie)  on  my 
right  hand  and  Greenlaw  (Caddel,  Esq""),  on 
my  left.  The  river  here  winds  among  steep 
woody  banks,  and  the  scenery  around  is 
exceedingly  romantic. 

Within  four  or  five  miles  of  the  Capital, 
leave  the  great  turnpike  road,  and  strike 
across  the  country  to  the  left  towards  the 
foot  of  the  east  end  of  the  Pentland  hills. 
Come  in  view  of  Mortonhall  (Trotter,  Esq.). 
Join  the  Linton  road  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Pentlands.  Here  look  back  upon  Lothian. 
Little  harvest  here  as  yet ;  though  the  crop 
in  general  looks  well,  and  far  advanced  to 
maturity. 

Here  turning  your  eye  east-by-north,  you 
see  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty-four  miles 
in  a  straight  line  North  Berwick  Law  rising 
like  a  huge  pyramid,  and  flinging  from  its 
north  side  the  mighty  rock  that  forms  the 
Bass  island.     The  continent  of  East  Lothian 

t  James  Montgomery  of  Stanhope,  1721-1803; 
appointed  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
in  1775,  and  created  a  baronet  in  1801,  on  his  retire- 
ment from  the  bench. 


appears  stretching  north  from  this  into  the 
shining  Firth  of  Forth,  beyond  which  ap- 
pears the  East  Nook  of  Fife  in  the  verge 
of  the  horizon. 

Proceed  northwards  to  Peter  Plenderleith's 
farm.  Here  some  fields  of  barley  are  cut 
down. 

In  descending,  just  at  the  point  where  the 
road  goes  off  to  youk  right  towards  Braid 
Hermitage,  you  see  before  you  the  romantic 
rocks  of  Braid,  Arthur's  Seat  and  Salisbury 
Crags,  the  City  of  Edinburgh  with  its  Castle, 
and  the  fine  country  extending  from  the 
Pentlands  to  the  Forth ;  in  the  middle  of 
the  scene  the  broad  firth  of  Forth  with  its 
islands  ;  in  the  background  the  coast  of  Fife 
with  the  distant  high  hills  of  Largo  Law,  the 
Lomonds,  &c.  ;  all  taken  together  forming  a 
scene  which,  if  not  in  beauty  at  least  in 
sublimity,  excels  perhaps  anything  of  the 
kind  to  be  seen  in  the  Southern  Kingdom. 

Approach  slow  to  the  Metropolis ;  the 
western  sun  illuminating  the  whole  scene, 
and  happily  presaging  a  fine  harvest  day 
to-morrow. 


(Cleanings  from  jFrencfi 
Cf)urcf)e0. 

I. -ST.  EUSTACHE,  PARIS. 

By  Sophia  Beale. 

HE  story  of  "The  Maid  and  the 
Magpie  "  has  been  told  in  divers 
fashions,  from  the  simplicity  of 
the  child's  picture-book  to  the 
elaborateness  of  the  Italian  opera ;  but  that 
it  should  have  been  celebrated  by  a  pious 
foundation  is  possibly  not  generally  known, 
and  yet  such  is  the  fact.  In  an  old  manu- 
script giving  a  list  of  foundation  masses  at 
St.  Eustache,  Paris,  we  come  upon  one  bear- 
ing the  name  of  La  Pie  Voleuse,  which  was 
said  daily  at  4  a.m.  for  the  benefit  of  the 
poor  servant  girl  who  was  so  unjustly  accused 
of  spoon-stealing. 

The  founder  of  the  chapel  in  which  this 
mass  was  said  was  one  Jehan  Brice,  a 
merchant  of  Paris,  who  dedicated  it  to  his 
patrons,  St.  Brice,  St.  Jean,  and  St.  Guillaume; 
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but  he  seems  to  have  died  before  it  was  com- 
pleted, as  the  sumptuous  decorations  were 
carried  out  in  1546  by  his  widow,  Guillemette 
de  I'Arche,  a  name  which  is  also  attributed 
to  the  magpie's  victim.  Here  is  possibly 
some  confusion,  for  it  is  not  probable  that 
two  persons  as  dissimilar  as  the  servant  of 
the  tale,  and  the  widow  of  so  important  a 
personage  as  Jehan  Brice,  niarchand  en  gros 
et  bourgeois  de  Paris,  would  bear  the  same 
name.  Is  it  not  more  probable  that  Madame 
la  Marchande  was  the  original  of  the  story, 
and  that  the  mass  was  founded  in  pious 
memory  of  her  escape  from  a  false  accusa- 
tion ?  On  the  other  hand,  the  naming  of 
the  mass  after  the  magpie  seems  to  point  to 
a  desire  to  help  the  bird ;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  animals  were  accorded  souls 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  although  we  see  them 
playing  important  parts  as  the  friends  of  man 
in  many  of  the  pictures  by  early  masters. 

A  curious  story  is  told  of  one  of  the 
cures  of  St.  Eustache,  Nobilis  venerabilis 
D.  Af agister  Joannes  Lecoq,  by  Bonaventure 
Deperriers  in  his  Joyeux  Devis.  A  certain 
popular  actor,  and  head  of  a  wandering 
dramatic  company,  Jean  de  I'Espine,  nick- 
named Pont-Allais,*  was  one  day  collecting 
his  audience  by  vigorously  beating  his  drum 
near  the  church.  Within  the  building  the 
cure  was  preaching ;  but  the  rattle  of  the 
drum  was  so  loud  that  he  could  not  be  heard 
by  the  congregation.  Naturally,  the  preacher 
became  irate,  and  he  left  the  pulpit,  hurrying 
out  to  remonstrate  with  the  comedian  :  "  How 
dare  you  make  that  clatter  while  I  am  preach- 
ing?" "And  how  dare  you  preach  while  I 
am   drumming?''   retorted   the   actor.     The 

*  This  was  the  name  of  the  stone  which  formed  a 
sort  of  foot-bridge,  near  the  church,  over  a  little 
stream,  and  took  its  appellation  from  the  reputed 
founder  of  St.  Eustache,  the  citizen  Jean  Alais,  who, 
in  consideration  of  his  help  in  financial  matters, 
obtained  from  the  king  the  right  to  levy  a  tax  of  a 
penny  upon  every  basket  of  fish  sold  in  the  market. 
For  some  reason  or  other  remorse  overtook  this 
publican,  and  he  founded  the  original  chapel  upon 
the  site  of  St.  Eustache,  in  expiation  of  his  sins,  after 
begging  his  sovereign  to  revoke  the  tax.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  public  gained  nothing  by  his  repentance, 
for  the  privilege  was  accorded  to  another  citizen  with 
an  augmentation  of  the  tax  CGilles  Corrozet).  Doubt- 
less the  comedian  gained  his  nickname  from  his 
practice  of  performing  near  the  \\K\\^  passeielle. 


cure,  enraged  at  this  impudent  reply,  seized 
the  drum,  and  smashed  it ;  but  its  owner, 
with  the  swiftness  of  a  man  of  action,  collared 
the  priest,  and,  planting  the  broken  drum 
upon  his  head,  thrust  him  back  into  the 
church.  As  to  whether  the  discourse  was 
completed  with  or  without  the  coiffure,  history, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  retains  a  dignified  silence. 
Jean  Lecoq  died  in  1568. 

St.  Eustache  was  always  connected  with 
the  denizens  of  the  neighbouring  market. 
One  of  its  cures,  Rene  Benoist,  was,  when 
quite  young,  the  confessor  of  Marie  Stuart, 
whom  he  followed  to  Scotland.  After  the 
death  of  the  Queen,  he  became  a  member  of 
the  League,  and  by  reason  of  his  great  in- 
fluence was  called  Le  Roi  des  Halles  ;  but, 
like  many  another,  he  went  over  to  the  enemy, 
and  became  a  butt  to  I'Estoile  in  the  follow- 
ing verses  : 

Dc  trois  B  B  B  garder  se  doit  on, 
De  Botirges,  Benoist  et  Bourbon, 
Bourges  croit  Dieu  piteusetnent, 
Benoist  le  prhhejinetnent, 
Mais  Diett  nous  gard''  de  lajitiesse 
Et  de  Bourbon  et  de  s(i  viesse. 

His  enemies  called  him  Le  Viable  des  Halles; 
but  he  controverted  those  who  refused  to 
receive  the  royal  heretic,  and  he  was  sent  for 
by  the  Due  de  Mayenne  when  Henri  made 
his  abjuration  of  Protestantism. 

The  market  women  always  took  a  lively 
interest  in  their  parish  church,  sometimes 
revolting  against  the  rectors  nominated  by 
the  bishop.*  Upon  one  occasion  ces  Dames 
caused  a  vast  commotion  during  three  days, 
scattering  the  military  who  were  sent  to  quell 
the  revolt  in  all  directions ;  so  says  tradition. 
It  appears  that  the  late  cure  had  desired  his 
nephew  to  succeed  to  the  living  ;  but  the 
archbishop  had  nominated  another — hence 
the  storm.  After  three  days,  Ics  Dames  de  la 
Halle  agreed  to  send  a  petition  to  the  Queen, 
though   how    Marie   Antoinette   could   help 

*  The  see  of  Paris  was  suffragan  to  Sens  until 
1622,  when  it  was  erected  into  an  archbishopric  with 
Chartres,  Meaux,  and  Orleans  (all  detached  from  Sens), 
as  its  suffragan  sees.  At  the  present  time  the  arch- 
bishop's jurisdiction  extends  over  those  sees,  and  also 
over  the  dioceses  of  Blois  and  Versailles,  both  of  them 
modern  dioceses,  Versailles,  indeed,  only  dating  from 
the  Concordat  of  1801,  Blois  from  1697. 
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matters,  it  is  difficult  to  see.  An  envoy  was 
appointed  to  give  an  account  of  the  grievance, 
and  he  wound  up  as  follows  :  "  Our  cure  who 
died  was  so  good,  si  humain  t/ue  nous  I'avons 
tous  pUure.  When  he  was  dying,  he  designated 
his  nephew  as  his  successor,  and  they  want 
to  give  us  someone  else.  Ce  nest  pas  Juste, 
n'est-ce  pas,  madame  la  Reine  ?  Les  Marlin, 
voyez-vous,  depuis  bien  longtemps,  sont  cures 


ST.    EUSTACUE,    THE   OLD    KAC^ADE. 

de  Saint- Eustache,  de  pere  en  fils,  et  les  parois- 
siens  n^en  souffriront  pas  d'autre^  Whether 
this  curious  argument  appealed  to  the  Queen 
we  know  not ;  she  seems  to  have  made  an 
evasive  answer.  But  ces  Dames  determined 
to  have  their  own  way,  and  to  this  end  placed 
chains  across  the  streets,  and  prepared  to 
resist  any  rector  but  the  nephew.  At  this 
juncture  the  archbishop  gave  way,  and  the 
favourite  of  les  Dames  was  installed,  amidst 


enthusiastic  cries  of  "  Vive  la  Reine  !  Vive 
r archeve<]ue  P'  Thereupon  some  wag  im- 
proved the  occasion  by  placarding  the  church 
with  this  notice  :  "  Avis.  Le  cure  de  Saint- 
Eustache  est  a  lo_  nomination  des  Dames  de 
la  Halle.''  This  Marlin  was  cure  when 
Louis  XIV.  made  his  first  communion  at 
St.  Eustache,  which  was  his  parish  church 
when  he  lived  with  his  mother  in  the  Palais- 
Royal.  St.  Eustache  was  also  the  parish 
church  of  Frances  d'Aubigne,  the  wife  of 
Scarron,  and  the  future  Madame  de  Main- 
tenon,  who,  in  her  youth,  was  as  great  a  devote 
as  in  her  old  age,  rising  at  midnight  in  order 
to  be  present  at  matins,  which  took  place  at 
2  a.m.  At  that  period  she  was  in  receipt  of 
alms  from  a  charitable  lady  of  the  parish ;  a 
curious  prelude  to  her  extraordinary  career. 

The  celebrated  orator  Massillon  was  often 
heard  at  St.  Eustache,  and  it  is  said  that 
when,  preaching  in  1704  upon  the  small 
number  of  the  elect,  he  pronounced  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Supreme  Judge,  his  hearers 
were  so  terrified  that  they  all  rose  as  one 
man.  A  aire,  somewhat  of  a  worldling, 
who  rose  to  high  positions  in  the  Church — 
Cardinal  Dubois — had  an  appropriate  epitaph 
engraved  upon  his  monument  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Honore  by  Coustou.  After  giving  his 
titles,  etc.,  we  read:  ^^ Mais  que  sont  ces 
dignites  ?  Nuages  brillants,  fum'ee  qui  s'eva- 
pore.  Passant,  demande  a  Dieu  pour  ce  mort 
des  biens  plus  stables  et  plus  so  I  ides." 

There  is  a  fine  monument  to  Colbert  in 
one  of  the  chapels,  the  work  of  Tubi  and 
Coysevox  from  designs  by  Lebrun. 

St.  Eustache  is  a  Renaissance  church  built 
upon  a  Gothic  plan.  The  foundation-stone 
was  laid  by  Jean  de  la  Barre  in  1532  ;  but  it 
was  not  consecrated  until  1637,  and  even 
then  it  was  not  completed.  Pfere  du  Breuil, 
wiiting  in  1612,  speaks  enthusiastically  of  the 
church  :  "  Ce  sera  un  des  plus  beaux  batiments 
de  P Europe  silpeut  ctre parfait  comme  il  a  ete 
commence  ;  car  rien  71  y  manque  pour  ce  qui  est 
de  la  perfection  de  r architecture,  soil  pour  le 
haul  exhaussement,  les  fenetres  et  ouvertures,  et 
aussi  r enrichissement  des  diverses  /rises  et 
moulures  de  toutes  sortes  et  fa^ons."  Unfor- 
tunately, the  west  frrnt  was  considered  "d'un 
gout  barbare  qui  choquait  les  yeux  "  by  the 
artistic  people  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
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was  rebuilt  by  Mansard  de  Jouy  in  the 
"  classic "  style  —  a  Doric  portal  with  a 
Corinthian  gallery. 


II.— THE  TOMB  OF  DAGOBERT  AT 
ST.  DENIS. 

When  the  Convention  decreed  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  royal  tombs,  ces  restes  du  despotisme, 
it  was  understood  that  les  motiuments  des  arts 
should  be  preserved ;  and  to  this  end  a 
commission  of  artists  and  connoisseurs  was 
formed  to  arrange  the  Musee  des  Monu- 
ments Fran^ais.  It  was  a  barbarous  idea  to 
rob  churches  in  order  to  form  a  museum, 
but  nevertheless  a  somewhat  grandiose  one. 
The  Convention  set  the  example  to  Napoleon, 
both  desiring  to  see  the  finest  works  of  art 
collected  together  in  the  capital ;  and  had 
it  not  been  for  this  fact,  we  should  probably 
never  have  seen  the  Abbey  Church  of  St. 
Denis  restored  to  its  pristine  grandeur.  The 
leading  spirit  in  the  preservation  of  the 
monuments  was  Alexander  Lenoir;  and, 
although  many  vandalisms  were  perpetrated, 
parts  of  one  tomb  being  used  to  embellish 
another,  and  such  like  performances,  yet,  on 
the  whole,  the  monuments  met  with  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  respect.  They  were  trundled 
along  the  paved  road  to  Paris  under  guard 
of  a  military  escort,  and  placed  in  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Petits  Augustins,  where  they 
remained  until  1816,  when  Louis  XVIIL 
decreed  restitution  to  their  respective 
churches,  for  many  came  from  other  parts 
of  the  country.  Many  of  the  monuments 
were  hopelessly  destroyed;  some  of  the 
churches  to  which  they  belonged  had  been 
demolished,  others  were  too  poor  or  too 
indifferent  to  take  any  steps  to  recover  their 
property ;  the  chapter  of  Notre  Dame  allowed 
their  bishops'  effigies  to  be  carted  off  to 
Versailles,  and  the  families  of  the  nobility 
were  as  indifferent  as  the  clergy.  Thus  it 
happened  that,  in  order  to  make  a  clearance 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Ecole  des 
Beaux-Arts  in  the  disused  convent,  the  poor 
statues  and  tombs  were  tossed  pell-mell  into 
the  courtyard,  and  treated  with  more  dis- 
respect than  by  the  rabid  revolutionary  mob, 
and  the  young  men  who  came  to  study  art 
had  the   opportunity   of   seeing    the    value 


which  their  professors  placed  upon  the 
masterpieces  of  French  art.  Even  now,  it 
is  said,  many  valuable  fragments  still  remain 
in  the  cellars  of  the  building,  although  from 
time  to  time  some  have  been  brought  out 
to  find  a  worthier  home  in  a  museum. 

The  Government  of  the  Restoration  sent 
the  royal  monuments  to  St.  Denis  ;  but  the 
so-called  artists,  instead  of  placing  them  in 
their  old  positions,  set  most  of  the  statues 
up  on  end  in  the  crypt,  and  relegated  the 
larger  monuments  to  new  sites.  All  sorts 
of  curious  marriages  took  p'ace  between 
kings  and  queens,  princes  and  princesses, 
who  had  never  known  each  other  in  life ; 
and  the  tomb  of  Dagobert,  in  like  manner, 
was  rearranged.  Having  two  sides  orna- 
mented with  sculptures,  what  could  be  more 
seemly  than  to  saw  it  down  the  centre,  and 
thus  form  two  monuments?  This  being 
done.  King  Dagobert  and  Queen  Naute- 
childe  formed  ornaments  for  the  porch, 
instead  of  occupying  their  original  position 
upon  the  south  side  of  the  sanctuary,  to 
which  spot  they  were  restored  during  the 
last  restoration  of  the  church,  by  M.  VioUet 
le  Due. 

Much  of  the  tomb  is  modern  ;  but  enough 
of  the  old  work  remains  for  purposes  of 
study.  Dagobert  died  in  the  abbey  in  638, 
and,  after  being  embalmed,  the  body  was 
buried  in  the  church,  but  no  documents 
enlighten  us  upon  the  form  of  the  first 
monument,  if  one  was  erected.  The  present 
canopied  tomb  has  been  attributed  to  Abbot 
Sugir's  time,  but  it  is  evidently  of  a  later 
style  than  the  remaining  portions  of  the 
church,  which  were  built  by  that  great 
architect. 

The  subjects  represented  in  relief,  unlike 
most  monumental  sculptures,  which  generally 
illustrate  scenes,  real  or  legendary,  from  the 
life  of  the  defunct,  refer  in  this  case  to  the 
vision  seen  by  a  certain  hermit  at  the  passing 
of  Dagobert.  A  holy  anchorite  named  Jean, 
being  visited  by  Ansoald  of  Poitiers  on  his 
way  back  to  France  from  Sicily,  related  a 
curious  vision  he  had  had  referring  to  the 
King  and  his  doings.  He  was  commanded 
to  rise  quickly  from  his  sleep,  and  to  pray 
for  the  repose  of  the  King's  soul ;  and  no 
sooner  had  he  obeyed  than  he  saw  the 
monarch  in  a  boat,  accompamed  by  a  troop 
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of  demons,  who  were  maltreating  him  and 
beating  him  towards  Vulcan's  cave.  All 
Dagobert  could  do  was  to  call  upon  his 
good  friends  St.  Denis,  St.  Maurice,  and 
St.  Martin,  to  whom  he  was  particularly 
attached.  The  three  friends  ran  to  the  King's 
assistance,  although  a  storm  was  raging 
exceedingly  fierce  ;  and  as  they  carried  his 
soul  to  Abraham's  bosom,  the  hermit  heard 
the  saints  chant  the  sixty-fourth  Psalm.  This 
legend  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  the 
Emperor  Louis  le  Debonnaire  to  Hilduin, 
Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  as  a  veritable  fact. 

The  lower  zone  of  the  tomb  represents 
the  hermit  sleeping  on  the  ground,  while  a 
bishop  bends  over  him  to  awake  him.  In 
the  boat  are  demons  on  each  side  of  the 
King.  Above  are  corbels,  upon  which  the 
arms  (a  castle)  of  Blanche  of  Castile  are 
represented.  In  the  second  zone  the  King's 
good  friends  have  gone  to  his  assistance. 
They  are  vested  as  bishops,  and  attended  by 
angels  holding  censers  and  holy  water  stoups. 
The  placid  prelates  hold  the  King  by  one 
hand,  while  a  riotous  demon  tries  to  pull  him 
back,  and,  in  revenge  for  their  defeat,  the 
other  devils  belabour  one  another  with  rods 
and  sticks.  In  the  upper  zone  the  King  is 
saved.  St.  Martin  and  St.  Denis,  one  vested 
in  a  cope,  the  other  in  a  chasuble,  hold  the 
napkin  upon  which  their  friend  stands,  sup- 
ported also  by  St.  Maurice.  Above  is  the 
Divine  hand,  between  two  little  angels  bear- 
ing censers. 

The  account  of  the  tomb  given  by 
Guillaume  de  Nangis  intimates  its  position 
in  his  time — the  same  it  now  occupies  on 
the  south  side  of  the  sanctuary  :  "  Et  ainsy 
poez  entendre  comment  monseigneur  sainct 
Denis  delivra  Fame  du  roy  Dagobert  des 
mains  aux  ettnemis  en  Ponneur  etpour  Famour 
de  ce  que  le  roy  Dagobert  avoit  fonde  Peglise 
de  Sainct-Denis  en  Fonneur  de  luy,  qWil 
aToit  tons  jours  moult  onore  ;  et  se  ce  ne  me 
croyez,  alez  a  Sainct-Denis  en  France,  en 
feglise,  et  regardez  devant  Pautel  ou  Pen  chante 
tous  les  jours  la  grant  messe,  Id  ou  le  roy 
Dagobert  girt.  La  verrez  vous  audessus  de 
luy  ce  que  vous  ay  dit,  pourtrait  et  de  noble 
euvre  richement  enluminee." 

The  standing  figures  on  each  side  of  the 
slumbering  King  represent  his  wife  Naute- 
childe,  and  possibly  Clovis  II.  or  Sigebert, 


sons  of  Dagobert ;  the  bishops  kneeling  on 
each  side  of  the  Saviour  are,  doubtless,  the 
King's  bons  amis,  St.  Martin  and  St.  Denis. 

The  tomb  is  a  fine  example  of  the  best 
work  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  very 
possibly  was  carved  by  the  sculptors  attached 
to  the  abbey  ;  for  during  the  reign  of  St. 
Louis  there  seems  to  have  been  an  immense 
amount  of  work  done  there,  in  the  way  of 
new  monuments  to  take  the  place  of  the 
older  ones.  There  is  scarcely  a  fragment 
remaining  of  earlier  date ;  but  the  history 
of  the  abbey  gives  accounts  of  tombs  erected 
by  the  King  and  Abbot  Mathieu,  for  the 
reception  of  the  remains  of  the  kings  which 
were  translated  in  1207  from  divers  other 
churches.  The  two  monuments,  which  are 
undoubtedly  earlier  than  the  time  of  St. 
Louis,  are  the  flat  slab  of  mosaic  bearing  the 
effigy  of  Fredegonde,  and  the  statue  of 
Childebert,  both  of  which  were  originally  in 
the  Church  of  St.  Germain  des  Pres. 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  abbey  had 
become  enormously  rich,  and  of  great  im- 
portance, and  the  desire  of  St.  Louis  to 
make  it  the  royal  mausoleum  naturally  added 
to  i»^s  importance.  It  was  the  home  of  all 
art  industries  ;  its  school  of  gold  and  silver 
smithy,  painting,  and  sculpture,  was  re- 
nowned all  over  Europe  from  the  time  of 
St.  Eloy.  It  had  wine-presses  and  a  phar- 
macy. It  undertook  shoemaking,  embroi- 
dering, all  sorts  of  metal-work,  ivory-carving, 
enamelling,  and  glass-staining.  Its  abbot 
was  a  great  ecclesiastic,  with  supreme  rights 
over  property  and  lives,  and  answerable  only 
to  Rome.  His  jurisdiction  stretched  over 
twenty-six  towns  surrounding  the  abbey ;  and 
he  was  allowed  from  ten  to  fourteen  deacons 
to  assist  him  during  the  celebration  of  mass 
and  other  religious  ceremonies.  Charles  le 
Chauve  was  the  first  lay  abbot  {abbe  commen- 
dataire)  and  Cardinal  Retz  the  last. 

The  revenues  of  the  abbey  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  amounted  to  an  enormous 
sum  ;  but  from  that  time  they  declined.  In 
France  it  possessed  nearly  eighty  towns  and 
villages,  twenty-nine  fortified  castles,  thirteen 
priories,  one  hundred  parishes,  a  large  num- 
ber of  vineyards,  mills,  farms,  and  forests, 
and  nine  leagues  of  the  course  of  the  Seine, 
called  the  Waters  of  St.  Denis.  Besides 
these  possessions,  the  abbey  had  rights  over 
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lands,    mills     and    salt-pits    all    over     the 
kingdom. 

In  Germany  it  possessed  twenty  -  four 
villages,  many  vast  forests,  and  much  land. 
In  Spain,  a  rich  priory  near  Burgos,  and  the 
surrounding  country.  Here  in  England, 
many  priories,  twenty-six  parishes,  and  the 
port  of  Hastings.  In  Brabant,  Flanders,  and 
Hainault,  twenty  six  villages,  much  land, 
many  monasteries  and  salt-pits.  From  Italy 
the  revenues  consisted  of  the  produce  of  the 
entire  Valteline,  corn,  honey,  wine  and  silk, 
besides  dues  levied  upon  lands  and  other 
property.  Such  riches  could  not  have  been 
contemplated  by  the  founder,  although  he 
did  his  liest  to  appease  the  judgment  of 
God  by  gifts  to  the  abbey  and  the  church. 
As  Dom  Bouquet,  one  of  the  chroniclers  of 
the  abbey,  mildly  puts  it :  "  Dagobert  etait 
un  prince  tr^s  adroit  et  rempli  de  finesse  ;  il 
fit  bien  quelques  actions  repr^hensibles  aux 
yeux  de  la  religion  et  moins  sages  qu'il 
n'eut  fallu,  car  personne  fi'est  parfait ;  ce- 
pendant  il  est  Jl  croire  que  tant  d'aumones 
qu'il  fit  et  les  pritres  des  saints,  dont  il  orna 
les  tombeaux  et  embellit  les  eglises,  lui  auront 
obtenu  sans  peine  le  pardon  de  Dieu  mis^ri- 
cordieux."  Possibly  the  good  monk  felt 
undue  gratitude  to  the  sinning  King  for  his 
great  gifts  to  his  church ;  but  had  the 
Middle  Ages  not  produced  such  monstrous 
criminals,  our  artistic  treasures  would  have 
been  of  vastly  inferior  quality  to  those  we 
now  possess — the  greater  the  sinner,  the 
grander  the  peace-offering ;  so  let  us  also  be 
grateful  to  the  "  porte  sceptre  qui  ont  fait  tant 
de  maux  h  la  France  et  a  I'humanite,"  for  at 
all  events  they  covered  the  world  with  a 
multitude  of  magnificent  sin-offerings. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 
The  Publications  of  the  Worcestershire  His- 
torical Society  for  1896  reached  the  subscribers 
shortly  after  Christmas,  and  fully  maintain  the  high 
level  of  excellence  which  has  been  attained  in  previous 
years,  a  result  which  is  mainly  due  to  the  efficiency 
with  which  the  editor,  Mr.  John  Amphlett,  of  Clent, 
has  performed  his  difficult  duties. 
The    first   part   consists  of  the   fourth   section   of 


•'  Habingdon's  Survey  of  Worcestershire,"  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  society  may  be  able  to  complete  that 
portion  of  the  Habingdon  MSS.,  which  is  in  the  library 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  during  the  present  year. 

No  part  of  the  *'  Registrum  Sede  Vacante  "  appears 
in  the  present  series,  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  get 
it  ready  without  undue  delay  ;  the  abstract  is,  how- 
ever, now  completed,  and  the  register  has  been  re- 
turned to  the  Dean  and  Chapter.  The  whole  of  the 
unpublished  part  of  this  most  interesting  register  will 
be  printed  during  1897. 

In  place  of  this  register  the  subscribers  have  re- 
ceived the  first  portion  of  an  *'  Index  of  Worcester- 
shire Feet  of  Fines,"  which  was  bought  for  the 
Worcestershire  Historical  Library  at  the  sale  of  a  part 
of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Phillips's  library  in  the  summer 
of  last  year. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  publications  of 
the  year  is  the  ' '  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  St. 
Michael's,  Worcester,  from  1539  to  1603."  These 
accounts  have  been  edited  by  Mr.  Amphlett,  who  has 
written  an  admirable  introduction,  referring  to  the 
more  important  parts  of  the  MSS.,  and  elucidating 
many  doubtful  points.  As  may  readily  be  supposed, 
these  accounts,  which  cover  the  whole  of  the  Refor- 
mation period,  are  full  of  minute  and  valuable  infor- 
mation. Prefixed  to  these  accounts  are  those  of  the 
church  of  St.  Helen,  in  the  city  of  Worcester,  for  the 
years  15 19  and  1520.  They  were  preserved  by 
Richard  Mucklow,  one  of  the  churchwardens,  and  are 
now  in  the  possession  of  his  descendant,  Mr.  S. 
Zachary  Lloyd,  of;  Arcley  Hall.  They  are  the  oldest 
known  to  exist  in  the  county  of  Worcester,  and  con- 
tain many  curious  entries,  especially  as  to  "  pewe 
money."  The  introduction  has  been  written  by 
Canon  Porter. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  second  part  of  vol.  xvii.  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  has  been  issued.  It 
covers  the  period  from  April  16  to  June  18,  1896,  and 
includes  an  unusually  interesting  record  of  work.  On 
the  opening  page  we  have  a  resolution  dealing  with 
the  misuse  of  one  of  the  crypts  of  Worcester  Cathe- 
dral, a  slight  matter  compared  with  the  Peterborough 
mischief,  but  still  pointing  in  the  same  direction, 
namely,  towards  some  other  controlling  bodies  than 
the  deans  and  chapters  as  custodians  of  our  national 
cathedrals.  This  subject  was  dealt  with  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  annual  address  on  St.  George's  Day,  and 
the  French,  Swiss,  and  Danish  systems  described.  It 
is  quite  clear  that  a  change  is  shortly  to  be  introduced 
in  our  own  country  in  this  matter,  and  is  not  unlikely 
to  be  taken  up  by  the  Government  before  long  ; 
meanwhile  it  will  be  of  use  to  ascertain  the  different 
systems  in  vogue  in  other  countries,  as  the  society 
appears  to  be  doing.  Passing  from  this  important 
subject,  we  may  mention  the  following  as  among  other 
more  prominent  items  in  this  part  of  the  proceedings  : 
A  posting  bill  conjectured  to  have  been  carried  about 
by  Martin  Luther  on  his  j)reaching  rounds.  This 
curious,  and  perhaps  unique,  document  was  exhibited 
by  Mr.  W.  G.  Thorpe,  and  the  full  text  is  given. 
Some  valuable  notes  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller  on  the 
painted  Tabula  in  Norwich  Cathedral,  which  was  ex- 
hibited, follow,  and  are  supplemented  by  other  notes 
on  it  from  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope. 
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Dr.  Munro  contributes  some  long  notes  of  much 
value  and  interest  on  (i)  a  crannog  at  Lochan  Dug- 
haill,  (2)  the  cave  discovered  at  Oban,  and  (3)  the 
excavation  of  the  camp  at  Birrens.  An  account  is 
also  given  of  the  magnificent  Exhibition  of  English 
Mediaeval  Paintings  (with  a  list  of  objects  exhibited) 
which  was  opened  on  June  4.  This  is  followed  by 
Sir  E.  Maunde  Thompson's  notes  on  the  illuminated 
manuscripts  in  the  exhibition. 

Besides  these  items  to  which  we  have  called  atten- 
tion, there  are,  as  usual,  a  number  of  other  objects 
described  and  illustrated,  and,  in  addition,  the  part 
contains,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  Sir  Wollaston 
Franks's  annual  address  as  president.  Altogether  the 
part  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  which 
has  appeared  of  late,  and  this  is  saying  a  good  deal. 


PROCEEDINGS. 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  ok   London  and 
Peterborough  Cathedral  Church. 

The  following  is  the  important  statement  put  forth 
by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  It  is  accompanied 
by  the  specification,  which  latter  is  signed  by  Mr. 
Thackeray  Turner,  Mr.  W.  R.  Lethaby,  Mr.  Detmar 
Blow,  Mr.  Philip  Webb,  and  Mr.  J.  T.  Mickle- 
thwaite,  all  of  whom  have  personally  examined  the 
west  front,  and  are  assured  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  need  to  pull  it  down.  This  opinion  is  corroborated 
by  Mr,  John  Carruthers,  the  well-known  engineer,  who 
states  that,  "having  carefully  examined  from  the 
scaftblding  the  west  front  of  Peterborough  Cathedral, 
I  am  of  opinion  that  the  work  described  in  the  above 
specification  could  be  safely  carried  out,  and  that  it 
would  be  effective  in  making  the  building  secure." 
In  addition  to  this,  Messrs.  Robert  Weir  Schultz,  F. 
W.  Troup,  Edward  S.  Prior,  F.  Inigo  Thomas, 
Halsey^  Ricardo,  Mervyn  Macartney,  P.  Morley 
Holder,  J.  A.  Cossins  (of  Birmingham),  H.  Wilson, 
Ernest  Newton,  E.  Guy  Dawber,  C.  R.  Ashbee,  J.  J. 
Stevenson,  F.R.I.B.A.,  Chas.  H,  M.  Mileham,  all  of 
them  well-known  men  of  experience  in  such  work, 
sign  the  following  statement  : 

"We,  the  undersigned  architects,  have  not  ex- 
amined the  west  front  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  from 
the  scaffolding,  but  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  methods 
proposed  in  the  above  specification  are  eminently 
practical,  and  they  are  such  as  we  should  recommend 
for  repairing  work  of  this  nature." 

In  spite  of  this,  and  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  some 
of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  country  who  are 
competent  to  speak  on  such  a  subject,  a  majority  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  is  destroying  the  west  front.  In 
so  acting  they  are  sounding  the  knell  of  their  own 
custody  of  the  cathedral,  which  can  no  longer  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  their  charge. 

Statement  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Society  for  the 
Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  and  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  for  the  Preservation  of  the  west 
front  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Peterborough, 

The  chief  glory  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Petcr- 
Iwrough  is  the  magnificent  narthex  or  portico  which 
masks  the  actual  west  end  of  the  church.     It  was 
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probably  begun  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  but  not  completed  much  before  the  first 
quarter  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  practically  a 
lofty  vaulted  porch,  with  three  great  arches  opening 
towards  the  west,  supporting  triangular  pediments  or 
gables,  and  flanked  by  two  wings  with  stair  turrets, 
surmounted  by  spires.  The  numerous  niches  retain 
their  ancient  imagery,  and  the  whole  of  the  richly- 
moulded  stonework  has  hitherto  escaped  "  Restora- 
tion. ' 

To  counteract,  as  far  as  possible,  an  early  and  ex- 
tensive settlement  of  the  narthex,  through  imperfeC 
foundations,  a  porch  was  built  against  and  betweei. 
the  central  piers  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

Although  this  noble  front  appears  to  be  in  fair  con- 
dition, it  has  for  some  time  past  been  known  to  need 
repair. 

The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings 
has  been  in  correspondence  with  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  on  the  matter  at  intervals  since  June,  1886, 
and  has  repeatedly  urged  the  erection  of  a  scaffold, 
which  had  been  asked  for  by  Mr.  Pearson,  in  order 
that  the  state  of  the  front  might  be  more  definitely 
ascertained  from  a  closer  examination  of  it  than  was 
possible  from  below. 

In  March,  1895,  ^  certain  amount  of  damage  was 
done  to  the  front  by  a  storm,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson 
was  requested  to  examine  the  building  and  to  report 
thereon.  Mr.  Pearson's  leport  was  laid  before  the 
Restoration  Committee  on  May  28  following.  It  dis- 
cusses the  general  state  of  the  front,  the  deviation  of 
its  parts  from  the  perpendicular,  but  says  nothing  as 
to  the  cause  of  the  latter. 

It  advises  the  erection  of  scaffolding  to  enable  the 
front  to  be  properly  examined,  and  the  insertion  of 
iron  ties  additional  to  those  already  existing  in  the 
upper  portion,  which  are  said  to  be  "  still  in  a  perfect 
state,"  though  apparently  introduced  "at  some  early 
]>eriod,"  From  this  report  and  a  later  communication 
from  Mr.  Pearson  the  central  piers  are  said  to  lean 
forward  2  feet  2  inches,  and  2  feet  respectively  in  a 
height  of  78  feet,  that  is,  up  to  the  stringcourse  under 
the  gables,  and  the  "  three  gable-ends  have  an  incli- 
nation in  the  same  direction  of  about  6  inches." 

On  April  2,  1895,  Mr.  William  Morris  wrote  to  the 
papers  on  behalf  of  the  S.  P.A.  B.,  urging  that  the 
foundations  of  the  front  should  receive  attention,  and 
"  that  every  device  which  skill  and  knowledge  can 
suggest  should  be  exhausted  before  rebuilding  is  even 
thought  of,  and  that,  consequently,  a  Committee  of 
Consultation  chosen  from  the  best  engineers  and 
architects  shall  be  called  together  to  consult  on  the 
various  methods  of  making  the  west  front  good." 

On  June  21,  1895,  the  S.P.A.B.  again  wrote  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  expressing  its  approval  of  Mr. 
Pearson's  remarks  and  advice,  but  regretting  the 
omission  of  any  reference  to  an  examination  of  the 
foundations,  a  matter  which  it  and  its  professional 
advisers  deemed  of  vital  importance.  In  its  opinion 
the  main  problem  to  be  faced  is  "  the  final  arresting 
of  the  movement  of  the  main  structure  of  the  front, 
after  it  has  been  carefully  shored  up,"  by  examining 
and  making  jierfect  the  foundations. 

In  February,  1896,  scaffolding  having  meanwhile 
been  erected  to  the  west  front,  Mr.  Pearson  submitted 
a  report  of  another  examination  made  by  its  aid.     He 
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found  there  was  little  or  nothing  in  his  former  report 
to  alter,  either  as  to  opinions  or  recommendations, 
and  was  of  opinion  that  the  ruinous  state  of  the  front 
was  "  not  so  much  due  to  any  settlement  as  to  effects 
of  time,  the  want  of  timely  repair,  and  to  the  action  of 
the  weather." 

He  next  describes  the  condition  of  the  foundations 
of  the  piers,  which  he  had  laid  open,  from  which  it 
seems  that  the  masonry  of  the  plinth  is  underlaid  by  a 
rubble  foundation  about  4^  feet  thick,  which  rests 
upon  a  lied  of  marl  and  gravel,  3  feet  3  inches  thick, 
overlying  the  limestone  rcKk.  He  further  ascertained 
by  levelling  that  both  piers  had  sunk  from  3^  to 
5  inches,  and,  by  plumbing,  that  the  west  wall  of  the 
nave  was  from  3  to  4  inches  out  in  a  height  of  70  feet. 
The  great  settlement  westward  and  downward,  Mr. 
Pearson  thinks,  took  place  "  at  a  very  late  date,  prior, 
at  any  rate,  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  that  since 
thai  date  no  further  movement  of  any  importance," 
lieyond  a  slight  settlement  of  the  piers,  "  has  taken 
place."  Mr.  Pearson  further  describes  the  condition 
of  the  great  arches  and  the  displacement  of  parts  of 
the  rings  of  stones  composing  them,  especially  in  the 
northern  arch.  He  also  remarks  on  the  bad  condition 
of  the  ornamental  and  other  details  in  the  gables  above 
the  arches.  He  finally  advises  "  the  consolidation 
of  the  core  of  the  walls  from  the  springing  of  the 
arches  upwards  by  grouting  in  with  cement,  with  the 
renewal  of  stones  which  are  completely  perished,  and 
the  filling  up  of  the  gaping  joints,"  these  being 
"matters  of  urgent  necessity,  to  prevent  the  further 
ravages  of  the  weather." 

As  r^ards  the  general  structure,  he  concludes,  the 
front  "  is  practically  what  it  has  been  for  centuries, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  influences  other  than  those 
now  in  ofieration,  there  is  no  reason  for  anticipating 
any  further  movement."  He  finally  is  happy  "  to  be 
able  to  advise  that  no  structural  works  need  be  under- 
taken beyond  the  precautionary  measures  recom- 
mended in  my  report  of  May  last." 

The  report  says  nothing  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
piers  themselves  or  the  need  for  underpinning  them. 

In  March,  1896,  the  front  was  examined  by  the  aid 
of  the  scaffold,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  by  four  members  (three  of  whom  were  pro- 
fessional architects)  of  the  Committee  of  the  S.  P.  A.B., 
and  an  engineer,  and  on  April  29  the  Society  sub- 
mitted to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  its  views  on  the 
condition  of  the  front,  and  on  the  way  in  which  it 
thought  it  ought  to  be  treated  with  a  Nnew  to  its 
preservation,  (i)  The  Society  expressed  surprise  that 
(as  its  representatives  had  themselves  seen)  Mr.  Pear- 
son should  have  caused  holes  to  be  dug  around  the 
foundations  of  the  northernmost  of  the  great  piers 
without  previously  shoring  up  and  cradling  the  arches 
above.  (2)  It  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Pearson  that 
the  ruinous  condition  of  the  front  is  due  to  the 
"effects  of  time,"  etc.,  but  to  "long-continued  and 
constant  settlement  of  the  substructure,"  an  opinion 
confirmed  by  the  "  more  than  doubtful  character  of 
the  foundations  as  exposed  to  view  in  the  two  holes 
we  examined."  (3)  The  unanimous  opinion  of  the 
Society's  professional  advisers  was,  that  until  the 
foundations  of  the  great  piers  and  added  porch  "are 
made  perfectly  secure  by  underpinning  to  the  neces- 
sary depths  and  widths,  in  the  most  skilful  way,  any 


works  of  repair  undertaken  without  this  security  would 
be  futile."  Previous  to  such  underpinning,  the  arches 
ond  piers  of  the  front  should,  of  course,  l)e  so  cradled 
up  as  to  effectually  counteract  any  unforeseen  weak- 
ness. (4)  The  Society  further  ventured  to  ofier  a  few 
suggestions  "  as  to  the  way  in  which  the  more  im- 
portant repairs  should  be  undertaken  after  the  founda- 
tions have  been  secured."  Premising  that  everyone 
would  agree  that  "nothing  should  be  done  (which 
could  by  any  eflbrt  be  avoided)  to  alter  "  the  beautiful 
appearance  of  the  front,  the  Society  suggested  that, 
Ijesides  the  addition  of  the  metal  ties  proposed  by  Mr. 
Pearson,  the  fractured  spandrels  of  the  great  arches 
should  be  made  strong  and  secure.  This  cannot  well 
l)e  done  from  the  outside,  nor  by  grouting  alone,  but 
by  gradually  removing  from  behind,  by  small  sections 
at  a  time,  the  disintegrated  rubble  walling,  and  build- 
ing up  the  holes  back  to  the  facing  stones  with  sound 
bonding  material.  By  this  plan  the  disintegration  of 
the  walling  could  be  made  good  without  disturbing 
the  facing  status ,  an  important  consideration.  "  Shor- 
ing, strutting,  and  in  every  other  way  preparing  to 
avoid  accident,"  are,  of  course,  pre-supposed. 

It  will  be  seen  that  by  the  method  here  suggested, 
only  an  outline  of  which  has  been  laid  before  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  and  their  architect,  the  present  appear- 
ance of  the  front  would  be  absolutely  retained,  and  no 
trace  of  such  a  repair  would  be  visible  externally. 

During  the  month  of  May  a  contract  was  entered 
into  for  certain  underpinning  operations  connected 
with  the  front,  and  the  great  piers  have  since  been 
partially  underpinned,*  together  with  the  western  half 
of  the  inserted  porch. 

On  May  28  the  Dean  and  Chapter  thanked  the 
S.P.A.B.  for  its  letter  of  April  29,  and  resolved  that 
a  copy  of  it  be  sent  to  their  architect. 

On  July  27  Mr.  Pearson  submitted  another  report  to 
the  Dean,  giving  details  of  a  further  examination  of 
the  front,  and  particularly  of  the  northernmost  gable. 
As  a  consequence  of  this,  he  felt  bound,  "  but  with 
great  reluctance,  to  suggest  that  this  gable  be  taken 
down  and  rebuilt,  numbering  or  marking  each  stone  of 
the  outer  surface,  that  the  whole,  or  nearly  the  whole, 
shall  be  replaced  without  alteration."  "  The  taking 
down  of  this  gable,"  he  adds,  "  will  enable  the  great 
arch  below  to  be  properly  rebuilt  and  bonded  and 
partly  straightened,  and  the  spandrels  also  to  be 
properly  rebuilt  with  large  bedded  stones."  He 
further  adds  :  "  The  other  two  gables,  walls,  etc.,  are 
much  in  the  sa,me  condition,  and  should,  I  think,  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner. " 

In  a  subsequent  recommendation,  which  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  refuse  to  make  public,  Mr.  Pearson  seems 
to  have  expressed  a  hope  that  it  might  not  prove 
necessary  to  take  down  and  rebuild  the  central 
gable. 

On  August  31  a  meeting  of  the  Restoration  Com- 
mittee was  held,  when  it  was  resolved  that,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  reconstruction  of  two  of  the  gables  of 
the  west  front  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  considered 
necessary  by  the  architect,  it  was  desirable  to  obtain  a 

•  The  underpinning  extends  only  under  one  of  the 
three  sides  of  each  pier,  and  a  serious  cross  strain  is 
obviously  thus  thrown,  for  the  first  time,  on  the  piers 
themselves. 
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second  professional  opinion  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
dealing  with  the  present  condition  of  the  west  front. 

On  September  29  the  S.P.A.B.  addressed  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Pearson's  July 
report  and  the  "drastic  proceeding"  therein  sug- 
gested, and  reiterated  its  former  arguments  in  favour 
of  the  system  of  repair  advocated  by  it,  under  which 
the  face  of  the  front  would  stihstantially  be  untouched. 

On  October  17  Sir  Arthur  Blomfield,  who  had  been 
called  in  by  the  Restoration  Committee  to  give  a 
second  professional  opinion  on  the  best  way  of  dealing 
with  the  west  front,  presented  his  report,  after  a  care- 
ful examination  of  the  building.  In  his  opinion  "  the 
whole  of  the  mischief  which  has  occurred  is  un- 
doubtedly attributable  to  original  defects  in  the  founda- 
tions." Recommends  the  underpinning,  *' so  far  as 
the  work  has  gone,"  and  advises  its  application  also  to 
the  west  walls  of  the  flanking  stair-turrets  ;  "  when 
this  is  completed,  no  further  movement  from  the  same 
cause  need  ever  be  apprehended."  Sir  Arthur  is, 
however,  of  opinion  that,  owing  to  the  condition  of 
the  superstructure,  substantial  and  lasting  repair  is 
"  quite  impossible  without  taking  down  and  rebuild- 
ing some  of  the  existing  work  above  the  caps  of  the 
great  piers." 

On  October  28  the  Restoration  Committee  informed 
the  S.P.A.B.,  in  answer  to  its  letter  of  September  29, 
that,  "  being  now  in  the  possession  of  what  they  re- 
gard as  the  best  professional  opinions  as  to  ancient 
work  obtainable  in  England,"  they  consider  it  would 
be  useless  to  consult  anyone  else.  The  Society  was 
further  informed  that,  as  the  Dean  and  Chapter  had 
associated  with  themselves  representatives  of  sub- 
scribers to  the  Restoration  Fund,  "they  are  aware  of 
no  reason  why  they  should  associate  with  themselves 
those  from  whom  no  help  has  been  received." 

On  November  24  the  S.P.A.B.  addressed  a  final 
letter  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  and  the  Restoration 
Committee,  reporting  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by 
representatives  of  the  Society  who  had  been  allowed 
to  examine  the  west  front  on  November  14.  These 
gentlemen  reported  that  it  was  "obvious  to  any 
practical  man  that  the  Society's  recommendations  could 
be  carried  out  in  their  entirety  with  ease  and  safety  " 
The  Society  further  pointed  out  that  Mr.  Pearson's 
February  report  contained  no  recommendation  to 
underpin,  and  it  was  not  until  after  its  letter  of 
April  29,  calling  attention  to  the  immediate  need  for 
this  operation  that  it  was  applied  to  the  central  piers, 
and  had  since  been  commended  by  Sir  Arthur  Blom- 
field, who  advised  its  further  appliciation.  As  the 
Society  had  thus  been  proved  right  in  the  funda- 
mentally important  question  of  foundations,  it  boldly 
asserted  "  that  the  rebuilding  of  any  portion  of  the 
west  front  visible  from  the  ground  is  perfectly  un- 
necessary." 

To  this  letter  a  reply  was  sent  by  the  Chapter 
Clerk  on  the  following  day,  (i)  that  the  Society  was 
"  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  reasons  which  led 
to  the  underpinning  of  the  great  piers  of  the  west 
front  being  undertaken,"  and  (2)  that  the  Restoration 
Committee  had  nothing  to  add  to  their  letter  of 
October  28. 

On  November  26,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  .Society 
of  Antiquaries  after  the  recess,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted : 


The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London  has 
heard  with  great  concern  that  it  is  proposed  to 
take  down  and  rebuild  the  upper  portion  of  the 
west  front  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Peter- 
borough, that  being,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  J.  L. 
Pearson  and  Sir  A.  W.  Blomfield,  the  only 
method  by  which  the  stability  of  this  part  of  the 
church  can  be  secured. 

The  Society  feels  sure  that  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  fully  recognise  their  great  responsibility 
as  custodians  of  a  national  historical  monument, 
but  it  would  venture  to  urge  upon  them  the  pro- 
priety of  considering  whether  the  desired  end 
cannot  be  obtained  by  a  less  drastic  method  than 
that  proposed,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  scheme 
submitted  by  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Ancient  Buildings  in  its  letter  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  April  29,  1896.  By  this  scheme  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  understands  the  whole  of 
the  exterior  of  this  unique  west  front  would  be 
left  practically  undisturbed. 
A  copy  of  this  resolution  was  forwarded  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  on  the  following  day,  with  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary. 

In  consequence  of  the  report  in  the  local  press  of  a 
meeting  of  the  Restoration  Committee  on  Novem- 
ber 25,  at  which  it  had  been  decided  to  forthwith 
proceed  to  pull  down  and  rebuild  the  north  gable  of 
the  front,  the  Secretary  again  wrote  on  November  28, 
asking  that  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  might  first  be 
allowed  to  express  its  views  in  detail. 

To  both  the  Society's  memorial  and  this  letter 
fornuil  replies  were  received  from  the  Chapter  Clerk 
that  they  should  be  communicated  to  the  Restoration 
Committee  "at  their  next  meeting."  As  the  date  of 
this  was  ascertained  from  the  Dean  to  be  on 
January  26,  1897,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  were  asked 
to  receive  a  deputation  from  the  Society,  and  at  the 
ordinary  meeting  of  December  3  Sir  Henry  Howorth, 
M.P.  (Vice-President),  Sir  J.  C.  Robinson,  Mr.  J.  T. 
Micklethwaite,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope 
(Assistant  Secretary),  were  appointed  to  visit  Peter- 
borough on  the  Society's  behalf.  This  they  did, 
together  with  Mr.  A.  F.  Leach,  on  December  4,  but 
were  unable  to  elicit  from  the  Dean  and  Chapter  any 
pledge  or  assurance  that  the  work  of  demolition  would 
be  stayed  pending  the  consideration  of  alternative 
methods  of  preserving  the  front  intact.  Communica- 
tions with  the  architect,  Mr.  Pearson,  to  whom  the 
Society  was  referred  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  met 
with  the  same  result. 

On  December  15,  at  a  special  meeting  of  the 
Council,  the  following  resolution,  which  was  duly  ap- 
proved by  the  Society  at  its  ordinary  meeting  two 
days  later,  was  unanimously  adopted  : 

That  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Peterborough 
l)e  requested  to  leave  the  west  front  of  the 
cathedral  church  as  it  stands  for  the  present,  until 
a  detailed  specification  can  be  prepared  for  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  repair  of  the  north  gable  can  be  carried  out, 
so  that  the  architect  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
may  be  fully  cognisant  of  the  method  proposed, 
and  may,  should  he  think  it  desirable,  call  in  the 
advice  of  some  competent  engineer  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  the  scheme,  in  the  same  manner  as 
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the  Society  of  Antiquaries  also  proposes  to  submit 
it  for  an  engineer's  opinion. 

In  case  of  such  opinion  l)eing  favourable,  it  is 
intended  hy  the  Council  to  oner  to  refiair  the 
north  gable  without  expense  to  the  Dean  and 
Chapter. 

In  reply,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  passed,  on  Decern- 
l)er  19,  and  subsequently  published,  a  lengthy  reso- 
lution, the  effect  of  which  was  that  they  are  unal)le  to 
accede  to  the  Society's  request. 

On  December  22  the  Secretary  again  wrote  to  the 
Dean,  criticising  the  resolution  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  and  asking  if  the  Society  was  to  understand 
(l)that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  decline  to  grant  the 
delay  asked  for,  and  (2)  that  the  pulling  down  of  the 
north  gable  is  to  be  begun  just  as  the  winter  is  setting 
in,  anii  without  giving  the  Sodety  an  opportunity  of 
submitting  the  specification  referred  to  in  its  Kesolu- 
tioH. 

To  this  the  Chapter  Clerk  was  instructed  to  reply 
that  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
on  December  19  contained  their  answer,  which  the 
Dean  considers  "  is  so  clear  and  definite  as  to  obviate 
any  necessity  for  his  discussing  it." 

On  December  24  the  President  wrote  a  friendly 
letter  to  the  Dean,  regretting  that  the  Chapter  cannot 
see  their  way  to  grant  the  delay  asked  for  by  the 
Society  in  dealing  with  the  northern  gable  and  its 
supporting  arch,  and  asking  him  to  kindly  give  per- 
mission for  the  Society's  representatives  to  further 
examine  the  front  and  to  make  some  notes  and 
measurements  for  the  specification  which  is  being  pre- 
pared for  the  Society. 

Two  gentlemen  who  visited  Peterborough  for  this 
purpose  on  December  29  were  refused  all  access  to 
the  west  front. 

On  the  same  day  the  Dean  and  Chapter  met  and 
passed  another  resolution,  as  an  answer  to  the  Presi- 
dent s  letter  of  December  24,  in  which  they  declined 
to  allow  any  further  examination  of  the  west  front, 
and,  rejecting  the  Society's  offer  to  repair  at  its  own 
cost  the  north  arch  and  gable,  determined  "  to  act 
upon  the  very  decided  opinion  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed by  their  professional  advisers." 

At  the  request  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings  has 
prepared  a  Specification,  showing  not  only  how  the 
northern  gable  and  its  supporting  arch  can  be  repaired, 
but  in  general  terms  how  the  same  principle  can  be 
applied  to  the  stiengthening  and  securing  from  further 
dilapidation  the  whole  of  the  west  front. 

A  copy  of  this  Specification  is  ap|)ended  hereto. 

As  all  access  to  the  west  front  during  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  Specification  was  refused  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  the  draughtsmen  of  the  document  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain  with  sufficient  accuracy  what  has 
actually  l)een  done  by  way  of  shoring,  centring,  and 
underpinning.  The  Specification  is  therefore  written 
on  the  supposition  that  nothing  whatever  has  yet  been 
done  to  the  front. 

It  sets  forth  (i)  the  manner  in  which  every  possible 

Erecaution  should  be  taken  beforehand  to  secure  the 
uilding  from  movement  while  the  works  of  repair  are 
in  progress,  by  a  carefully  arranged  system  of  shoring, 
cradling  and  centring.  (2)  After  this  is  done,  the 
wny  in  which  the  piers  and  inserted  porch  should  be 


completely  and  efTectually  underpinned  is  described. 

(3)  The  examination  of  the  piers  themselves,  as  to 
their  condition,  is  next  gone  into,  and  the  method 
explained  by  which  they  can  be  strengthened  and 
made  sound  if  any  signs  of  weakness  are  disclosed. 

(4)  The  stability  of  the  piers  having  lieen  tested  or 
effected,  the  insertion  of  the  metal  tie  rods  which 
should  be  arranged  at  the  springing  line  of  the  arches 
is  discussed.  (5)  The  manner  in  which  the  arch  itself 
should  be  dealt  with,  and  the  way  whereby  the  dis- 
integrated walling  can  be  gradually  replaced  by  sound 
material,  built  upon  the  cantilever  principle,  and  in- 
corporating, without  disturbinti  it,  the  whole  of  the 
existing  facing,  are  described  in  detail.  And  it  will 
l)e  seen  that  the  method  proposed  can  be  carried  out 
without  any  fear  of  injury  to  the  workmen  employed ^ 
and  without  in  any  way  involving  danger  to  the  build- 
ing itself.  Lastly  (6),  the  comparatively  easy  work  of 
repairing  the  gable  above  the  arch,  and  the  vaulting 
where  necessary,  is  discussed,  and  the  document  con- 
cludes (7)  with  some  remarks  on  the  general  applica* 
tion  of  the  foregoing  methods,  and  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  based,  to  the  repair  of  the  whole 
front. 

The  names  appended  to  the  Specification  are  those 
of  architects  who  have  not  only  examined  the  west 
front  by  the  aid  of  the  scaffolding,  but  have  themselves 
had  practical  experience  of  the  particular  methods  of 
repair  described  in  the  Specification.  They  are  there- 
fore peculiarly  qualified  to  speak  on  tlie  question  at 
issue.  An  engineer  who  has  examined  the  front  has 
also  added  his  opinion.  A  number  of  other  architects 
who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
building  from  the  scaffold,  but  are  satisfied  as  to  the 
soundness  of  the  principle  set  forth  in  the  Specifica- 
tion, have  also  appended  their  names  to  it. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  scheme  of  repair  here  advo- 
cated is  better  than  that  proposed  by  Mr.  Pearson, 
not  only  from  the  special  point  of  view  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  but  from  that  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter, 
as  preserving  intact  their  beautiful  west  front  ;  it  is 
also  better  for  the  subscribers  to  the  Restoration 
Fund,  as  being  obviously  less  costly  than  rebuilding. 
It  must  further  appeal  strongly  to  the  educated  public, 
who  by  its  means  would  retain  a  genuine  and  unique 
monument  of  thirteenth-century  architecture. 

A.  WoLLASTON  Franks,  President. 
Charles  H.  Read,  Secretary. 
Burlington  House,  London,  W. 
January  11,  1897. 

^  t^  ^ 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland  was  held  on  January  11, 
Mr.  J.  Balfour  Paul  (Lyon  King  of  Arms),  vice- 
president,  in  the  chair.  In  the  first  paper,  Mr.  Robert 
Brydale  described  a  group  of  seven  carved  grave-slabs 
in  the  churchyard  at  Dalmally,  which  was  anciently 
called  Clachan  Disert,  and  is  stated  in  Dean  Mac- 
gregor's  Chronicle  to  have  been  the  burying-place  of 
the  chiefs  of  Macgregor  from  1390  to  1528.  The 
Chronicle  records  the  burial  of  no  fewer  than  twelve 
of  these  chiefs  successively,  "  in  stone  coffins,"  at  the 
north  side  of  the  east  end  of  the  church.  When  the 
old  church  was  demolished — about  181 1 — a  number 
of  stone  coffins  and  carved  grave-slabs  were  found  in 
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this  position.  Some  of  these  slabs  were  appropriated 
by  such  of  the  clan  as  still  continued  to  bury  there, 
p'rom  the  notices  given  of  these  stones  by  Pennant,  in 
1769,  it  appears  that  one  at  least  was  attributed  to  a 
Macgregor ;  and  the  late  Dean  Howson,  of  Chester, 
in  1842  speaks  of  one  which  was  then  among  the 
tombs  of  the  Maclntyres,  and  another  among  those  of 
the  MacNaughtons.  He  also  mentions  two  which 
seemed  to  belong  to  ecclesiastics,  but  are  not  now  to 
be  recognised.  Of  the  seven  stones  now  described 
three  are  of  the  same  type,  showing  in  a  panel  the 
figure  of  an  armed  man  with  sword  and  spear,  and 
wearing  a  jiointed  bascinet  and  short  tunic,  the  rest  of 
the  surface  being  filled  in  with  foliaceous  ornamenta- 
tion. A  fourth  is  curious  as  showing  this  type  super- 
imposed on  a  larger  figure  obliterated,  and  having 
a  cross  at  the  lop  of  the  stone.  Of  the  other  two  of 
this  type,  one  is  curious  from  its  small  size,  and  the 
other  is  much  mutilated.  The  seventh  is  apparently 
the  front  slab  of  an  altar-tomb,  and  liears  a  finely- 
carved  scroll  of  foliage,  but  no  armed  figure.  Draw- 
ings of  all  the  slabs  were  exhibited. 

In  the  second  paper,  Mr.  Thomas  Wallace  gave 
some  notes  of  antiquities  in  the  districts  of  Loch  Alsh 
and  Kintail,  first  describing  Castle  (jrugach,  a  round, 
dry-built  tower  or  broch,  like  those  of  Glenelg,  which 
stands  at  the  foot  of  a  precipitous  rock  called  Onag, 
on  the  south  shore  of  the  extreme  east  end  of  Loch 
Alsh.  It  was  cleared  out  in  1889,  but  all  that  was 
found  in  it  was  a  fragment  of  a  quern.  In  structure 
it  resembles  others  of  its  class  ;  but  the  stones  are 
large,  and  well  fitted  together,  and  there  is  a  huge 
triangular  stone  forming  the  upper  lintel  of  the  door- 
way. There  is  a  vitrified  fort  of  small  size  between 
the  Glennan  IJurn  and  Loch  Long,  to  the  north  of 
Bundalloch.  The  island  on  which  Castle  Donan 
stands  at  Dornie  has  been  fortified  by  a  vitrified  wall 
on  the  land  side.  In  Cilen  Elchaig  there  is  one  large 
boulder  at  Fadoch,  and  another  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  covered  with  cup-marks.  At  Dornie 
there  is  one  with  seven  or  eight  cups  ;  at  Carr  one 
covered  with  cups  ;  on  a  point  of  rock  at  Totay  Ferry 
some  very  large  and  deep  cups  ;  and  near  the  manse 
of  Kintail  a  group  of  boulders  bearing  numerous  cups. 
Alx)ut  a  mile  from  Shiel  Inn  there  is  an  underground 
structure  which  has  been  described  as  an  earth-house, 
but  the  entrance  is  now  closed.  The  rest  of  the  paper 
was  occupied  with  the  old  military  roads  of  the  dis- 
trict and  their  inscribed  stones,  of  which  photographs 
were  shown. 

In  the  third  paper,  Mr.  F.  K.  Coles  described  the 
standing  stones  of  Torhonskie,  Wigtownshire,  which 
seem  to  be  the  megaliths  of  a  great  cairn,  although 
the  accumulation  of  stones  about  them  is  really  known 
to  be  recent,  and  the  group  of  standing  stones  appears 
analogous  to  those  at  Glenquicken,  Park  of  Tongland, 
and  hills  in  the  Stewartry.  Tradition  associates  it 
with  the  grave  of  the  fabulous  King  Galdus,  the 
earliest  record  of  this  association  being  found  in  the 
Sibbald  manuscripts.' 

In  the  fourth  paper,  Mr.  R.  Crawfurd  Walker  gave 
a  notice  of  a  heraldic' monument  at  Kilmany,  Fifeshire, 
which  is  probably  unique  in  Scotland.  The  monu- 
ment is  a  flat  stone  in  the  churchyard,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  inserted  a  copper  plate,  about  3  feet  long  by 
18  inches  broad,  l>earing  an  inscription  in  memory  of 


John  Melville  of  Cairnie  or  Murdocairnie,  a  property 
in  the  parish  of  Kilmany,  which  now  belongs  to  Mr. 
Gillespie  of  Mountquharrie.  At  the  foot  of  the  plate 
are  the  arms  of  John  Melville  impaled  with  those  of 
his  wife,  Mary  Maitland,  with  the  addition  on  the 
dexter  and  sinister  sides  of  four  probative  quarters  for 
the  paternal,  and  four  for  the  maternal  descents. 

In  the  last  paper.  Mr.  J.  M.  Mackinlay,  F.S.A. 
Scot. ,  collected  together  the  notices  from  ecclesiastical 
records  concerning  the  various  methods  of  dealing  with 
dogs  in  church,  arising  from  the  popular  custom,  per- 
sistent in  many  quarters,  of  shepherds  and  others 
bringing  their  dogs  with  them  on  .Sundays  and  other 
limes  when  attending  the  church  services.  In  Aber- 
deenshire one  of  the  elders  was  appointed  to  draw 
the  dogs  with  a  clip  to  the  church  stile,  and  their 
masters  were  fined  or  dealt  with  as  Sabbath-breakers. 
In  England  an  officer  called  a  dog-whipper,  or  dog- 
noper,  was  often  regularly  salaried  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  the  church  clear  of  dogs. 

5o^  ^  ^^ 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Bradford  Historical  and 
Antiquarian  Socip:ty,  on  Friday,  January  8,  Mr. 
Samuel  Margerison  delivered  0  lecture  on  "Church 
Notes  from  various  Counties,"  illustrated  by  excellent 
limelight  views  of  cathedrals  and  other  churches. 
Specimens  were  thrown  upon  the  canvas  illustrating 
the  different  periods  of  architecture  from  Saxon  to 
Perpendicular  —  towers,  windows,  chancels,  rood- 
screens,  pulpits,  fonts,  and  other  parts  of  a  church, 
were  depicted  from  photos  especially  taken  to  illustrate 
the  papers.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  J.  Norton 
Dickons,  the  president,  and  upon  the  motion  of  Mr. 
J.  A.  Clapham,  seconded  by  Mr.  Thos.  Lord,  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Margerison  for  his 
admirable  paper. 


EeDietos  anD  iBotices 
of  iI3eto  TBoofes. 

{Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.  ] 

Maiolica  :  a  Historical  Treatise  on  the  Glazed  and 

Enamelled  Earthenwares  of  Italy,   with   Marks 

and  Monograms ;  also  some  Notice  of  the  Persian, 

Damascus,    Rhodian,    and    Hispano  -  Moresque 

Wares.     By  C.  Drury  E.  Forlnum,  Hon.  D.C.I.. 

Oxon.     Cloth.     Quarto.     Pp.  xvi,  190.     Oxford: 

Clarendon  Press.     Price  42s. 

It  is  quite  superfluous  to  praise  a  book  like  this, 

written  by  an  author  who  has  made  the  subject  of 

Maiolica   and  kindred  wares  a  special   study.     Mr. 

Fortnum  is  the  recognised  authority  on  the  sul)ject  of 

Maiolica,  and  it  seems  impertinent  for  anyone  else  to 

sit  in  judgment  on  his  work.     Twenty-four  years  ago 

the  well-known  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  M.iiolica  in 

the  South  Kensington  Museum  was  prepared  liy  .Mr. 

Fortnum,  and  the  jiresent  noble  volume  may.   in  a 

sens2,  be  described  as  an  amplification  of  the  Catalogue 

brought  up  to  date.     The  objects,  as  the  author  stales 
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in  the  Preface,  which  are  critically  and  historically 
considered  in  the  )>ook,  are  the  glazed  and  enamelled 
pottery  produced  in  Italy  during  the  later  decades  of 
the  fifteenth  and  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  centuries, 
together  with  an  account  of  the  earlier  Oriental  wares, 
from  which  it  is  presumed  that  the  Italian  potters 
acquired  improved  methods  of  production.  The  book 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  second  of  which  is 
devoted  to  the  subject  of  the  marks  and  monograms. 
The  first  part  de.nls  with  the  pottery  itself,  and  is 
subdivided  into  a  number  of  chapters  and  sections. 
In  these,  after  a  general  inlrotluction,  the  wares  of 
Oriental  origin— siliceous  glazed  (Persian,  Damascus, 
and  Rho<lian)  and  stanniferous  glazed  (Hispano- 
Moresque) — are  descrilied.  An  account  of  European 
wares  follows,  subdivided  into  Plumbeous,  or  lead- 
glazed,  and  Stanniferous,  or  enamelled.  Nine  suc- 
ceeding chapters  deal  with  Italian  wares  in  detail, 
viz.:  (l)  Tuscany  ;  (2)  Duchy  of  Urbino  ;  (3)  States  of 
the  Church;  (4)  The  Marches;  (5)  Northern  Duchies; 
(6)  Venetian  States ;  (7)  Lombardy,  Piedmont,  and 
States  of  Genoa  ;  (8)  Neapolitan  States  ;  (9)  Local 
Italian  Potteries  of  .Minor  Importance.  A  succeeding 
chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
The  book  also  contains  twenty-one  beautiful  plates  in 
the  first  part,  while  a  very  large  number  of  facsimiles 
of  marks  and  monograms  occur  in  the  second.  The 
subject  of  Maiolica  has  never  been  more  scientifically 
or  lietter  dealt  with  than  in  this  volume  by  Mr. 
Fortnum,  which  is  fully  worthy  of  the  beautiful  wares 
which  it  describes.  This  is  to  bestow  on  the  book  as 
high  praise  as  can  be  given  to  any  work  dealing  with 
what  is  rather  inaccurately  included  under  the  general 
name  of  "  Maiolica." 

4*  *  * 
The  Enemies  of  Books.  By  William  Blades,  with 
a  preface  by  Richard  Garnett,  C.B.,  LL.D.  Illus 
trated  by  Louis  Gunnis  and  H.  E.  Butler.  Cloth 
8vo.,  pp.  xviii,  151.  London:  Elliot  Siock.  15s. 
Blades's  work  7'fie  Enemies  of  Books  is  too  well 
known  and  too  widely  appreciated  to  make  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  say  anything  in  praise  of  it  here.  The 
present  edition  has  the  advantage  of  being  prefaced 
with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Garnett,  as  well  as  of 
being  freely  illustrated  by  a  number  of  excellent  and 
humorous  pictures.  Perhaps  some  of  them  are  a  little 
too  humorous  for  so  lamentable  a  subject  as  that 
deplored  by  Blades.  Dr.  Garnett  suggests  that  a 
good  many  of  Blades's  "enemies"  might  be  classed 
under  the  one  head  of  "Ignorance.'"  This  is  true 
enough,  but  as  V  union  fait  la  force  in  this,  as  in  other 
matters,  it  is  best  to  separate  the  enemies,  and  let  the 
author  gibbet  them  one  by  one  in  his  pleasant,  genial 
fashion.  Blades  tells  of  one  instance  in  which  "  a 
window  having  been  left  oi>en  for  a  long  time,  the  ivy 
had  pushed  through  and  crept  over  a  row  of  books, 
each  of  which  was  worth  hundreds  of  pounds.  In 
rainy  weather  the  water  was  conducted,  as  by  a  pipe, 
along  the  tops  of  the  books,  and  soaked  through  the 
whole."  In  another  instance  he  deals  with  what  he 
encountered  in  a  college  library  at  Oxford.  After 
with  difficulty  having  discovered  who  was  the  librarian, 
and  gained  access  to  the  library  itself,  we  have  an 
account  of  its  neglected  condition,  and  of  the  woe- 
b^one  state  of  its  contents — too  long  an  account,  in 
fact,  for  us  to  quote.  He  concludes  the  description 
with  the  following  :  "  Beneath  an  ebony  table  were 


two  long  carved  oak  chests.  I  lifted  the  lid  of  one, 
and  at  the  top  was  a  once  white  surplice  covered  with 
dust,  and  beneath,  was  a  mass  of  tracts — Common- 
wealth quartos  unbound — a  prey  to  worms  and  decay. 
All  was  neglect.  The  outer  door  of  this  room,  which 
was  open,  was  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  quadrangle  ; 
some  coats  and  trousers  and  boots  were  upon  the 
elxjny  table,  and  a  "  gyp"  was  brushing  away  at  them 
just  within  the  doors — in  wet  weather  he  performed 
these  functions  entirely  within  the  library,  as  innocent 
of  the  incongruity  of  his  position  as  my  guide  himself. 
'  Oh,  Richard  of  Bury  !'  I  sighed,  '  for  a  sharp  stone 
from  your  sling  to  pierce  with  indignant  sarcasm  the 
mental  armour  of  those  college  dullards.'  "  What,  we 
wonder,  would  Blades  have  said,  if  he  had  heard  that 
old  Oxford-printed  books  were  only  a  year  or  two  ago 
ruthlessly  cut  up  in  order  to  afford  specimen  pages  for 
a  recently- published  work  on  the  Early  Oxford  Press  ? 
Perhaps  as  interesting  a  portion  of  the  book  as  any 
is  that  where  the  bookworm  is  itself  described  and 
figured.  These  little  beasts,  who  are  so  well  known 
for  the  mischief  they  have  wrought,  are  so  rare  in 
themselves  that  very  few  of  them  have  been  captured. 
Mr.  Blades  appears  to  have  made  quite  a  pet  of  one 
for  some  eighteen  months.  The  description  of  the 
different  kinds  of  these  insect  pests  is  long,  and 
pertains  more  to  the  region  of  natural  history,  so 
we  pass  it  by.  The  destruction  of  books  by  people 
who  collect  titles  and  various  other  scraps  of  books 
is  perhaps  the  most  atrocious  of  all,  because  such 
people  from  their  more  cultivated  tastes,  as  evidenced 
by  their  hobbies,  ought  to  know  better.  Mr.  Blades 
tells  of  several  of  these :  we  can  unfortunately  add 
another.  The  writer  is  in  possession  of  a  collection  of 
old  water-marks  which  once  belonged  to  Mr.  Trubner, 
and  were  exhibited  at  the  Caxton  Exhibition.  These 
have  been  cut  out  of  pages  of  old  service  books  and 
other  works,  from  the  beginning  of  printing  to  the 
present  century.  Each  one  of  these  small  scraps  of 
paper  tells  the  sad  tale,  that  for  the  sake  of  securing  it  in 
an  album,  a  certain  "  Canon  von  Biillingen"  destroyed 
no  less  than  five  hundred  old  books  of  various  kinds, 
the  majority  of  which  were  printed  prior  to  the  year 
1500  : 

Blades's  book  is  so  suggestive  in  itself,  and  is 
presented  to  us  in  the  present  edition  in  so  attractive 
a  form,  that  it  would  be  possible  to  ramble  on  for  a 
long  time  in  speaking  of  it.  We  must,  however,  bring 
our  comments  to  a  close,  and  leave  it  to  the  author 
himself  to  comment  on  what  fire,  water,  gas  and  heat, 
dust  and  neglect,  ignorance  and  bigotry,  the  bookworm, 
other  vermin,  bookbinders,  collectors,  servants,  and 
children,  have  each  done  in  the  way  of  destroying 
valuable  books. 

4*         4?  A 

The  Cathedral  Church   of  Canterbury.     A 
Description  of   its   Fabric  and  a   Brief 
History  of  the  Archiepiscopal  See.     Cloth, 
8vo.,  pp.  128. 
The  Cathedral    Church    ok    Salisbury.     A 
Description  of   its  Fabric   and   a   Brief 
History  of  the  See  of  Sarum.    Cloth,  8vo., 
pp.  115. 
London  :  George  Bell  and  Sons.     Price  is.  6d.  each. 
These  two  books  are  the  two  first  issued  volumes 
of  a  new  series  of  handbooks  to  the  English  cathe- 
drals, which  we  are  told  in  the  prospectus  has  been 
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planned  to  supply  accurate  guide-books  to  the  cathe- 
drals at  a  lower  price  and  more  fully  illustrated  than 
any  hitherto  published.  There  is  certainly  room  for 
such  books,  for  their  only  competitors  are  the  excellent 
handbooks  of  Mr.  Murray.  These  are  too  costly  to 
be  within  general  reach,  and,  moreover,  are  too  bulky 
for  convenient  use  on  the  spot.  These  two  books 
of  the  new  series  seem  very  satisfactorily  done,  and 
are  well  written,  which  is  not  always  an  easy  matter 
in  books  of  the  kind.  The  account  of  the  building 
of  Salisbury  Cathedral  is  quite  graphic  in  its  fulness, 
and  if  the  other  volumes  keep  to  the  same  standard 
of  excellence  we  shall  have,  what  has  long  been 
wanted,  a  series  of  small  and  trustworthy  handbooks 
to  the  English  cathedral  churches.  We  understand 
that  it  is  intended  that  the  volumes  shall  be 
each  carefully  prepared  and  brought  up  to  date,  as 
regards  illustration  and  the  later  sources  of  infor- 
mation, by  a  competent  writer,  specially  qualified 
for  the  subject  intrusted  to  him.  It  is  intended  that 
each  volume  shall  contain  not  only  a  complete  history 
of  the  see  and  of  the  cathedral  fabric,  but  also  a  critical 
and  descriptive  survey  of  the  building  in  all  its  detail  ; 
sufficiently  accurate  from  the  archaeological  point  of 
view  to  furnish  a  trustworthy  record  of  the  building  in 
its  past  and  present  condition,  and  not  too  technical  in 
its  language  for  the  occasional  use  of  the  casual  visitor. 
A  brief  biographical  account  of  the  bishops  and  other 
notable  men  connected  with  each  diocese  will  also, 
we  are  told,  be  included.  The  volumes  are  to  be 
fully  illustrated  from  modern  photographs  and  draw- 
ings, and  will  also  contain  reproductions  from  old  and, 
in  some  cases,  rare  prints,  for  the  purpose  of  tracing 
the  gradual  growth  and  development  of  the  existing 
buildings.  By  this  means  it  is  hoped  that  the  series 
will  serve  not  only  as  entirely  trustworthy  and  suffi- 
cient guide-books  for  visitors,  but  as  standard  works 
of  reference  for  the  library. 

We  welcome  the  beginning  of  this  useful  series  with 
much  satisfaction.  If  we  have  a  word  of  criticism  to 
utter,  it  is  that  some  of  the  illustrations  are  not  up  to 
the  mark,  as,  for  instance,  the  picture  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's chair  at  Canterbury,  on  p.  89  of  that  book, 
and  Bishop  Poore's  monument,  on  p.  103  of  the  book 
on  Salisbury,  besides  a  few  others.  It  will  be  a  pity 
if  the  series  is  injured  by  the  inclusion  of  a  few  un- 
worthy pictures.  The  letter-press  of  both  volumes 
seems,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  test  it,  accurate 
and  well  done.  We  see  that  four  more  volumes  of 
the  series  are  in  the  press,  and  nineteen  others  in  pre- 
paration. We  hope  that  the  series  will  be  made  quite 
complete,  and  that  such  buildings  as  Southwell  and 
St.  David's  will  certainly  not  be  omitted.  The  series 
will  lose  much  of  its  usefulness  if  it  does  not  include 
all  the  cathedrals.  So  far,  from  the  two  first  volumes, 
it  promises  remarkably  well,  and  we  have  much 
pleasure  in  saying  so. 

«         *         * 
The  Cathedral  Church  of  St.   Asaph,  His- 
torical AND  Descriptive.    By  P.  B,  Ironside 
Bax.     Cloth,  8vo.,  pp.  x,  85,  with  eight  illus- 
trations.      Bournemouth  :    Horace   G.   Coinntin. 
Price  5s. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  cathedral  churches  of  Eng- 
land or  Wales  which  does  not  possess  some  feature 


of  interest  or  of  structural  beauty.  This  is  even  the 
case  with  the  lowly  church  which  crowns  the  hill 
by  the  river  Clwyd,  and  which  gives  its  name  to 
the  diocese  of  Llanelwy,  If  St.  Asaph  Cathedral 
cannot  compete  with  the  stately  minsters  of  the  land, 
and  can  only  claim  a  humble  place  among  churches 
of  lesser  ecclesiastical  rank,  it  has  elements,  none  the 
less,  which  confer  upon  it  a  dignity  and  charm  not 
belonging  to  some  of  the  statelier  of  its  sisters.  The 
proportions  of  the  building,  in  the  first  place,  are  very 
good,  and  its  outline  a  pleasing  one.  The  church 
reposes,  too,  with  quiet  stateliness  on  the  hill  in  a 
manner  well  suited  to  the  surrounding  landscape,  to 
which  it  lends  itself  with  singular  fitness.  Nor  is 
the  interior  of  the  church  wanting  in  pleasing  features, 
small  though  it  is  for  a  building  of  cathedral  rank. 
This  attractiveness  of  site  and  outline  has  led  to  more 
having  been  written  about  St.  Asaph,  and  more 
pictures  made  of  it,  than  of  its  equally  humble  neigh- 
bour at  Bangor. 

Mr.  Bax  has  produced  a  fresh  monograph  on  St. 
Asaph  Cathedral,  which  will  prove  an  acceptable 
guide-book  to  those  who  may  visit  the  village-city. 
We  do  not  see  that  much  that  is  new  is  given  in  the 
book.  This,  indeed,  was  scarcely  possible,  but  there 
are  some  nice  illustrations,  and  the  account  of  the 
church  is  plainly  and  concisely  told.  A  short  intro- 
duction by  Dr.  James,  the  headmaster  of  Rugby  (for- 
merly Dean  of  St.  Asaph),  is  prefixed  to  the  book,  in 
which  Dr.  James  speaks  with  just  appreciation  of  the 
church  over  which  he  once  presided. 

Mr.  Bax's  book  has  many  excellencies,  but  it 
carnot  be  disguised  that  it  has  decided  defects, 
and  he  would  have  done  well  had  he  confined  him- 
self to  the  description  of  the  cathedral  church. 
Unfortunately  he  has  wandered  astray,  and  has  got 
sadly  out  of  his  depth  as  to  ecclesiastical  heraldry, 
episcopal  seals,  and  what  he  calls  "  the  symbolism  of 
the  pastoral  staff."  To  this  latter  subject  he  has 
devoted  an  entire  chapter.  It  is  a  little  too  much  to 
find  a  writer  on  such  a  subject  at  the  present  time, 
not  merely  telling  us  (with  considerable  emphasis) 
that  a  pastoral  staff  is  not  a  crosier,  the  latter  being, 
as  he  supposes  (in  spite  of  certain  papers  published 
in  Arc/uEologia),  the  archbishop's  cross,  but  also  that 
the  pastoral  staff  is  used  by  bishops  with  the  crook 
turned  outwards,  and  by  abbots  with  the  crook  turned 
inwards  !  One  wonders  where  Mr.  Bax  can  have 
been  during  the  last  half-century.  Such  a  repetition 
of  old  exploded  theories  of  the  early  ecclesiologists 
is  really  unpardonable  in  a  writer  on  ecclesiology  at 
the  present  day.  Nor  is  Mr.  Bax  happier  with  the 
seals  of  the  bishops.  Opposite  p.  55  are  two  ugly 
pictures  (the  only  bad  ones  in  the  book)  of  the  seals 
of  the  present  bishop,  which  is  of  the  usual  degraded 
type,  and  one  of  a  beautiful  seal  ad  caiisas  of  Bishop 
John  Trevor  II.,  c.  1395.  The  word  "causas"  is 
badly  engraved,  and  looks  like  "cautas,"  which  Mr. 
Bax  blandly  gives  as  the  reading  in  the  letterpress, 
also  at  the  same  time  mis-reading  Johis  as  "Johns." 
In  vain,  it  would  seem,  have  Mr.  St.  John  Hope, 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  Mr.  Porter,  Mrs.  Ware, 
and  others,  written  on  episcopal  seals.  Mr.  Bax 
knows  nothing  of  their  admirable  papers  on  this 
fascinating  subject,  any  more  than  he  does  of  Dr. 
Fowler's  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  etymology  of  the 
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word  crosier.  These  are  sad  exhibitions  of  ignorance, 
which  will  surely  damage  Mr.  Bax's  book  and  dis- 
count its  value  in  other  respects.  We  are  sorry  to 
lind  such  serious  blemishes  in  a  well-meant  book  like 
this.  There  are  numerous  omissions,  too,  among 
which  may  be  noted  the  gifts  of  the  Black  Prince  to 
the  cathedral,  the  inveniory  of  which  was  printed 
by  Mr.  Mackcn7.ie  Walcoit  many  years  ago.  Of  the 
existence  of  this  inventory  Mr.  Bax  seems  to  be  in 
ignorance. 

*         *  # 

English  Minstrelsie.  Edited  by  S.  Baring- 
Gould.  Vol.  vi.  Cloth,  4to.,  pp.  xiii-124. 
Edinburgh  :  T.  C.  and  E.  C.  Jack.  Price  los. 
net. 
The  sixth  volume  of  this  work  shows  no  falling  of! 
in  regard  to  interest  of  its  contents  or  careful  editor- 
ship. The  "  Notes  to  the  Songs  "  contain  several 
illustrations,  including  portraits  of  Dr.  Samuel  Arnold, 
Dr.  Boyce,  T.  H.  Bayly,  and  Purcell.  The  songs 
include  "  Well-a-Day  "  (sixteenth  century),  "  Give  a 
Wreath  to  Me  "  (the  tune  of  which  is  of  last  century), 
"I  am  a  Poor  Shepherd  Undone "  (seventeenth 
century),  "Gather  Vour  Rosebuds"  (;he words  being 
well-known  as  by  Herrick,  the  tune  being  by  William 
Lawes),  "Begone,  Dull  Care"  {.circa  1687),  "Here's 
a  Health  unto  His  Majesty"  (temp.  Charles  H.), 
"Love  will  find  out  the  Way,"  "Softly  rise,  O 
Southern  Breeze,"  and  many  other  well-known  old 
songs.  Indeed,  this  volume  has  a  larger  proportion 
of  old  songs  than  any  that  have  preceded  it,  and 
Mr.  Baring-Gould's  terse  yet  complete  notes  on  the 
history  of  each,  add  much  to  the  interest  and  value 
of  the  volume.  We  are  very  glad  to  be  able  to  con- 
tinue our  praise  of  this  thoroughly  good  work,  which 
has  now  nearly  reached  completion. 

«t         *         * 

Herewarij  I  he  Saxon  Patriot.  By  Lieut. - 
General  Harwatd.  Cloth,  crown  4to.,  pp.  viii, 
127.     London  :  Elliot  Stock.     lOs.  6d. 

This  is  a  really  painstaking  attempt  to  give  a  trust- 
worthy picture  of  the  patriot,  who  is  perhaps  best 
known  under  the  misleading  name  given  to  him  by 
Canon  Kingsley  of  "Hereward  the  Wake"  on  the 
title-page  of  his  well-known  and  widely  read  novel. 
In  General  Harward's  work  we  have  a  connected 
account  of  all  that  is  authentic  as  to  Hereward  and 
his  career.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  book  are  a 
number  of  genealogies,  which  have  as  much  to  be 
said  for  them  as  for  any  others  which  strive  to  prove 
descent  from  such  far  off  ancestry,  but  which,  like 
the  others,  must  be  taken  with  a  very  considerable 
element  of  reserve. 

Of   Hereward's  ancestors   and   early  descendants 


General  Harward's  information  has  been  obtained 
from  the  best  available  sources,  and  facts  and  inci- 
dents, including  Hereward's  descent  from  the  Earls 
of  Mercia,  and  his  undoubted  legitimate  male  descend- 
ants in  the  second  and  third  generations,  are  recorded 
with  evidence  in  proof.  The  later  family  history 
includes  a  genealog)',  prepared  by  the  late  Sir  Thos. 
Phillips,  K.S.A.,  but,  as  we  have  said,  belief  in  these 
long  descents  cannot  be  established  so  fully  as  the 
author  seems  to  think  they  can. 

The  claims  of  the  Dukes  of  Buckingham  and  Nor- 
folk, with  other  noble  houses  which  share  in  the 
honours  of  the  lineage,  are  discussed  at  some  length 
in  the  br>ok. 

An  Appendix  with  some  "key  tables"  is  given  at 
the  end  of  the  volume.  These  help  to  elucidate  many 
of  the  incidents  referred  to  in  the  body  of  the  book,  and 
afford  corroborative  proof  where  needful.  The  his- 
torical inaccuracies  of  Charles  Kingsley's  Hereward 
the  Wake  are  also  pointed  out  and  corrected  by 
General  Harward. 

The  work  is  divided  into  ten  chapters,  as  follows  : 
I.  Introduction  ;  II.  Hereward's  Ancestral  Record  ; 
HI.,  IV.,  and  V.  Life  of  Hereward  ;  VI.  Etymology 
and  Orthography  of  Hereward  ;  VII.  Doubtful 
Claimants  of  the  Lineage  ;  VIII.  The  recorded  Evi- 
dence of  Heraldry  ;  IX.  The  Here  wards  after  the 
Norman  Conquest  ;  X.  Genealogical  Outline.  We 
confess  that  we  like  the  earlier  part  of  the  book  best, 
and  the  genealogy  least.  We  are  afraid  this  is  not 
exactly  what  the  author  might  wish  us  to  say,  but 
we  are  very  sceptical  as  to  these  long  extended 
genealogies.  Anyhow,  the  book  deserves  cordial 
praise  and  recognition,  and  is  very  tastefully  printed 
and  got  up,  as  all  Mr.  Stock's  works  are. 


Note  to  Publishers. — We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  AISS. 
•would  first  write  to  the  Editor  stating  the  subject  and 
manner  of  treatment. 

To  INTE.NUING  CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited  MSS. 
will  always  receive  careful  attention,  but  the  Editor 
cannot  return  them  if  not  accepted  unless  a  fully 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  is  enclosed.  To  this 
rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 

Letters  containing  queries  can  only  be  inserted  in  the 
"  Antiquary  "  if  of  general  interest,  or  on  some  tiew 
subject.  7 he  Editor  cannot  utuiertake  to  reply  pri- 
vately, or  through  the  "  ANTIQUARY,"  to  questions  of 
the  ordinary  nature  that  sometimes  recuh  him.  No 
attention  is  paid  to  anonymous  communications  or 
would-be  contributions. 
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The   Antiquary. 


MARCH,  1897. 


Ji5ote0  of  tfte  Qiontb. 

Dorchester  has  been  chosen  for  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Insti- 
tute next  summer.  It  is,  we  believe,  many 
years  since  the  county  of  Dorset  has  been 
the  field  of  a  general  archaeological  meeting, 
or  selected  by  either  of  the  central  societies 
for  a  visit.  The  president  of  the  assembly 
is  to  be  General  Pitt- Rivers,  and  a  useful 
and  instructive  meeting  may  be  looked  for. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  fact  that  three  clergymen  have  had  it  in 
their  power  to  decree  the  destruction  of  one 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture in  the  country  draws  attention  to  the 
increased  danger  our  cathedrals  have  been 
placed  in  by  the  Cathedrals  Act  of  sixty  years 
ago.  By  that  Act  the  composition  of  the 
chapters  was  greatly  reduced  in  numerical 
strength,  and  most  of  them,  including  Peter- 
borough, were  brought  to  a  normal  weakness 
of  five  members  only.  It  is  quite  clear  that 
things  cannot  be  left  as  they  are,  and  that  the 
cathedral  churches  must  be  protected  from 
the  headstrong  act  of  a  bare  majority  of  these 
small  chapters.  We  hope,  however,  that  the 
matter  will  be  dealt  with  on  its  own  merits, 
and  not  be  used  as  a  lever  for  party  purposes. 
We  are  led  to  make  this  last  remark  because 
we  see  that  Mr.  Carvell  \Villiams,  a  well- 
known  disestablishment  champion,  recently 
brought  the  matter  forward  in  Parliament. 
It  will  be  far  better  that  it  should  be  taken 
in  hand  by  someone  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  who,  in  addition  to  being  on  the 
side  of  the  Government,  should  be  a  member 
of  the  Church  of  England  as  well.  It  is 
not,  we  believe,  generally  known  that,  since 
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the  rebuilding  after  the  Great  Fire,  St  Paul's 
Cathedral  has  not  been  in  the  uncontrolled 
possession  of  the  dean  and  chapter,  and  our 
other  cathedrals  ought  to  be  similarly  guarded 
from  the  whims  and  fancies  of  a  few  clergy- 
men who  may  or  may  not  know  or  care 
much  about  them,  and  who  may,  as  at  Peter- 
borough, be  only  too  ready  to  stand  on  their 
dignity  if  their  proposals  are  objected  to.  A 
great  disaster,  similar  to  that  at  Peterborough, 
was  only  narrowly  avoided  at  one  of  the  other 
cathedrals  a  short  time  ago  by  three  votes  to 
two  in  chapter.  Such  dangers  and  risks  ought 
to  be  rendered  impossible. 

^  ^  ^ 
An  idea  seems  to  prevail  in  certain  quarters, 
relative  to  the  Peterborough  mischief,  that 
it  would  be  well  if  our  ancient  buildings 
(ecclesiastical  and  secular)  were  placed  under 
the  charge  of  the  Board  of  ^Vorks  or  some 
Government  office.  Remembering  what  hap- 
pened only  last  year  to  the  Rolls  Chapel, 
antiquaries  will  be  very  shy  of  advocating 
any  such  scheme.  Nor  is  the  evidence  from 
other  places  encouraging.  France  certainly 
has  no  reason  to  boast  of  the  success  of 
such  a  method  of  dealing  with  ancient  build- 
ings ;  and  in  Ireland,  where  certain  ancient 
structures  are  under  the  charge  of  the  Board 
of  Works,  an  ignorant  Irish  mason  was  dis- 
covered a  year  or  two  ago  in  the  act  of 
rebuilding  one  of  the  beehive  structures  which 
had  fallen  out  of  repair,  and  which  he  had 
been  directed  to  attend  to  !  Perhaps  the 
Swedish  system  is  as  good  as  any  which  can 
be  devised.  In  that  country  no  antiquity 
of  any  kind  can  be  touched  or  altered  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  Antiquary  Royal, 
whose  decision  can,  we  believe,  only  be  over- 
ruled by  the  King  and  Privy  Council. 

^  ^  ^ 
We  are  sorry  to  find  from  the  report  of  the 
Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  that  the 
excellent  Record  Series  of  the  society  is  not 
supported  as  it  deserves  to  be.  There  are 
various  reasons  which  may  be  assigned  for 
this,  but  the  most  probable  one  is  that  the 
volumes  of  the  series,  valuable  as  they  are, 
have  been  rather  too  dry  for  the  ordinary 
person  who  likes  to  dabble  in  a  little  arche- 
ology. Perhaps  it  would  be  good  policy  if 
the  society  were  to  publish  a  few  volumes 
made  up  of  a  variety  of  matter.     Different 
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interests  might  be  reached  in  this  way,  and 
wider  support  accorded  to  the  series.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Clay,  of  Brighouse,  near  Halifax,  has 
been  associated  with  Mr.  Chadwick  in  the 
secretaryship  of  this  department  of  the 
society's  work. 

«J»       "Ip       4» 

Another  interesting  old  church  has  fallen  a 
victim  to  fire,  namely,  the  East  Derbyshire 


it  had  considerable  remnants  of  Norman  and 
Early  English  work.  By  far  the  most  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  church  was  the  old 
Norman  carving  of  the  Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  which  was  brought  to  light  at  the 
beginning  of  last  century.  The  newspaper 
accounts  of  the  fire  make  no  mention  of 
this,  but  we  understand  that  it  has  perished. 
The  papers  described  how,  through  the  exer- 


UOLSOVER  CHURCH  :   FROM   THE   NORTH-WEST. 
(I^cjoii:  the  Fi/r.) 


church  of  Bolsover.  At  first  it  was  reported 
that  that  common  cause  of  destruction,  badly 
managed  healing- flues,  had  brought  about 
the  conflagration,  but  later  information  assures 
us  that  it  was  caused  by  leaving  a  gas-jet 
burning  in  the  vestry  to  air  the  surplices  ! 
The  cliurch  was  not  in  any  way  beautiful, 
and  recent  rash  restorations  had  destroyed 
or  interfered  with  much  of  its  history;  but 


tions  of  the  vicar  and  curate,  the  Cavendish 
chapel  was  spared.  We  are  glad,  of  course, 
at  anything  being  saved  from  fire  that  tells 
of  the  past,  but  the  chapel  itself  is  about  as 
ugly  a  square  excrescence  on  the  south 
side  of  a  church  as  could  be  found  through- 
out the  Midlands.  The  costly  monuments 
therein,  sadly  crowded  together  in  a  tiny 
apartment,  are  good  of  their  kind,  the  two 
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principal  ones  being  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
Charles  Cavendish  (161 7),  and  Henry,  Duke 
of  Newcastle  (1691).  The  chapel  was  built 
in  1618. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  destruction  of  this  church  was  a  fine 
opportunity  for  the  "penny-a-liner."  Monday 
being  a  slack  day  for  general  news,  some 
enterprising  local  scribbler  found  consider- 
able space  in  the  columns  of  the  Standard 


century  date,  and  is  to  be  found  in  the 
chartulary  of  Darley  Abbey,  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 

•Ji?  ^  ^ 
Some  important  discoveries  have  been  made 
in  Archbishop  Marsh's  library  in  Dublin,  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Stokes,  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy,  stated  that  when 
Archbishop  Benson  was  told  last  year  that  the 
library  contained   the   celebrated   collection 


BOLSOVER   CHURCH  :    THE   INTEKIOR,   T.OOKING    EAST. 
{After  the  Fire.) 


and  other  London  "dailies"  for  brilliant 
flights  of  imagination.  According  to  these 
printed  accounts,  Bolsover  was  about  the 
most  interesting  church  in  England.  It  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  a  Druidical  temple 
(whatever  that  may  be),  the  first  church 
being  of  wood,  and  placed  there  in  665, 
whilst  the  stone  successor  was  built  in  1020  ! 
All  this,  however,  is  so  much  imaginative 
moonshine.  The  earliest  known  historical 
reference  to  Bolsover   church  is  of  twelfth 


of  Bishop  Stillingfleet,  he  was  incredulous, 
stating  that  it  was,  as  most  people  have  all 
along  believed,  at  Hartlebury  Castle.  In  the 
course  of  the  search  for  the  books  belong- 
ing to  the  Stillingfleet  Library,  some  rare 
breviaries,  manuals,  missals,  and  psalters  are 
said  to  have  been  discovered,  and  between 
the  binding  of  one  of  the  missals  was  found 
an  indulgence  from  Cardinal  ^^'()lsey  and 
Lawrence  Compeggia  for  those  who  helped 
in  the  completion  of  Hereford  Cathedral. 
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The  excavations  carried  out  by  the  Greek 

Archoeological  Society  on  the  north-west  slope 
of  the  Acropolis  have,  says  the  Times,  led 
to  some  important  discoveries.  Near  the 
klepsydra,  or  well,  mentioned  by  Pausanias 
(i.  28,  4),  and  at  some  little  height  above 
it,  are  two  caverns,  which  have  been  gener- 
ally identified  as  the  Grotto  of  Apollo  and 
the  Grotto  of  Pan.  In  the  former  are 
numerous  traces  of  niches  made  for  the 
reception  of  votive  oflerings.  It  was  cus- 
tomary for  the  archons  at  the  expiration  of 
their  year  of  office  to  inscribe  their  names 
here,  either  on  the  rock  or  on  marble  tablets. 
No  similar  traces,  however,  are  found  in  the 
other  cavern.  The  excavations  now  con- 
ducted under  the  superintendence  of  M. 
Kavvadias  have  revealed  two  other  larger 
and  deeper  caverns  in  the  adjacent  rock, 
which  are  connected  by  an  aperture.  This 
was  undoubtedly  the  shrine  of  Pan.  The 
whole  precinct  was  in  all  probability  originally 
sacred  to  Apollo ;  but  when  the  worship  of 
the  Arcadian  shepherd-god  was  introduced  at 
Athens  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Marathon, 
the  deep  recess  in  the  rock,  which  resembles 
his  shrines  elsewhere,  was  chosen  as  a  suitable 
sanctuary  for  the  rustic  deity.  The  cult  of 
Pan  was  instituted  by  the  Athenians  in  con- 
sequence of  the  apparition  seen  by  the  famous 
courier  Pheidippides  in  the  mountains  of 
Arcadia,  when  he  was  sent  to  invoke  the 
aid  of  the  Spartans  against  the  Persians.  A 
little  to  the  north-east  of  the  grotto  has  been 
discovered  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock, 
and  apparently  leading  to  the  summit  of  the 
orecipice.  The  steps  can  be  traced  to  the 
base  of  a  buttress  of  mediaeval  masonry, 
which  supports  the  wall  of  Cimon.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  staircase,  which  lies 
within  the  wall,  was  discovered  by  M. 
Kavvadias  in  1886.  It  now  appears  certain 
that  these  are  the  steps  by  which  the  Persians 
scaled  the  Acropolis,  and  it  also  seems  pro- 
bable that  this  was  the  passage  by  which  the 
sacred  virgins  made  their  annual  descent  to 
the  precincts  of  Aphrodite,  bearing  on  their 
heads  the  sacred  vessels  of  Athena. 

•fr       4p       4» 

The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Picardy,  which 
is  one  of  the  most  active  and  best  known  of 
the  French  provincial  societies,  is  at  the 
present  time  offering  three  gold  medals.    The 


first,  or  historical  medal,  of  the  value  of  500 
francs,  will  be  awarded  for  a  manuscript 
memoir  on  some  historical  subject  relating  to 
Picardy  prior  to  1789,  the  choice  of  the  exact 
subject  being  left  to  the  competitor.  The 
second,  or  archaeological  medal,  of  the  value 
of  300  francs,  will  be  awarded  for  a  manuscript 
memoir  dealing  with  an  archaeological  topic 
relating  to  Picardy.  The  third  medal,  of  the 
value  of  200  francs,  will  be  awarded  for  the 
best  paper  dealing  with  the  biography  of 
women  of  Picardy  before  1789  who  have 
rendered  themselves  famous  in  literature  or 
art,  or  for  their  devotion  to  their  country 
or  to  humanity.  Without  exactly  copying 
the  French  system  of  offering  gold  medals 
for  papers  on  particular  subjects,  there  seems 
no  reason  why  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
should  not  be  empowered  from  time  to  time 
to  confer  some  such  distinction  on  persons 
for  conspicuous  services  to  the  science  of 
archaeology.  The  other  royal  societies  confer 
such  distinctions  from  time  to  time,  and  we 
venture  to  think  that  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries might  do  the  same.  Will  not  some- 
one come  forward  and  endow  a  scheme  for 
an  annual  or  occasional  gold  medal  ? 

^  '^  'k 
Mr.  Harry  Hems,  of  Exeter,  writes  to  us  as 
follows  :  "  In  your  review  of  Miss  Phipson's 
newworkupon  Choir  Stalls  and  their  Carvings, 
passing  reference  is  made  to  those  at  Exeter. 
When  in  Exeter,  the  accomplished  authoress 
gave  me  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  visit ;  but 
as  I  have  unfortunately  not  seen  her  book, 
I  only  gather  its  contents  from  your  review. 
But  by  force  of  circumstances,  I  know,  alas  ! 
more  about  our  own  superb  misericords 
here  than  anyone  else  at  present  living,  and 
hence  a  lew  remarks  thereupon  may  be 
interesting.  There  are  fifty  of  them  alto- 
gether, all  replaced  in  the  choir  save  one, 
and  that  is  loose  in  the  chapter-house,  where, 
ever  and  anon,  I  cast  very  jealous  eyes  upon 
it.  The  whole  series,  save  one,  was  un- 
doubtedly carved,  I  think  probably  by  one, 
or  at  most  by  two  men  during  the  rule  of 
Bishop  Bruere  ( 1 2  2  2- 1 244).  The  interloper, 
if  I  may  so  call  it,  is  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
and,  unlike  its  fellows,  exhibits  no  exception- 
ally artistic  power  in  its  execution.  When 
the  renovation  of  the  choir  took  place,  about 
a  quarter  of  a   century   ago,   this   splendid 
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series  of  thirteenth  -  century  oak  carvings 
(their  wood  as  sound  as  the  day  they  were 
worked)  were  removed  from  their  eighteenth- 
century  surroundings,  and  I  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  having  the  whole  of  them  photo- 
graphed by  the  then  head  verger,  the  late 
Mr.  Parsons,  a  very  good  amateur  operator. 
The  plates  measured  6  inches  by  3  inches, 
and  as  only  one  misericord  occurred  on  each, 
the  prints  were  of  useful  size.  The  plates, 
unfortunately,  have  since  been  destroyed. 
The  new  stalls,  designed  by  the  late  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott,  were  put  in  position,  and 
the  size  of  the  old  misericords  overlooked. 
The  only  way  to  get  over  this  oversight  on 
the  part  of  the  clerk  of  works  (the  late  Mr. 
Horatio  R.  Snellgrove)  was  to  cut  off  the 
projecting  dowels  (which  were  part  and 
parcel  of  the  actual  misericords  upon  which 
the  seats  had  worked  up  and  down  for  fully 
630  years),  and  to  substitute  iron  hinges. 
This,  to  my  intense  regret  at  the  time,  and 
for  ever  since,  was  done.  It  was  also,  I 
venture  to  think,  a  pity,  when  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  choir  gave  one  seat  less  than 
heretofore,  that  the  fifteenth-century  miseri- 
cord found  a  place  on  the  cantoris  side  at 
the  expense  of  one  of  the  thirteenth-century 
series,  which,  after  divers  adventures,  may, 
as  already  stated,  now  be  seen  on  a  shelf 
in  the  chapter-house.  Bishop  Bruere  was, 
prior  to  his  elevation  to  Exeter,  for  many 
years  in  the  East.  Hence,  probably,  the 
explanation  why  many  of  the  subjects  carved, 
presumably  under  his  personal  direction,  are 
so  distinctly  Oriental — for  instance,  amidst 
twenty-eight  other  carvings  the  elephant  that 
occurs  on  the  cantoris  is  the  earliest  known 
representation  in  wood  of  that  quadruped  in 
Great  Britain.  Curiously,  the  man  who  carved 
it  turned  the  hocks  of  the  hind  legs  the  wrong 
way,  making  them  like  those  of  a  dog  instead 
of  the  hind  legS  of  an  actual  elephant,  who 
kneels  the  same  as  a  human  being  would  do. 
On  the  decani  side,  amidst  many  other  (21) 
most  spiritedly-modelled  subjects,  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  silver  knight  drawn  in  his 
boat  by  a  swan.  This  undoubtedly  is  illus- 
trative of  the  well-known  Bohemian  tradition 
of  Lohengrin.  I  venture  to  assert  that  the 
thirteenth  -  century  misericords  in  Exeter 
Cathedral,  and  B'shop  Stapeldon's  fourteenth- 
centufy  bishop's  throne,  are  the  finest  speci- 


mens of  wood-carving  of  thirteenth  and  four- 
teenth-century workmanship  respectively  in 
all  Christendom."  We  think  little  needs  to 
be  added  to  what  Mr.  Hems  states  in  order 
to  show  the  utter  mischief  of  this  so-called 
"  restoration  "  now  so  much  in  vogue.  Here 
at  Exeter  not  merely  was  the  number  of  the 
stalls  previously  uneven  made  equal  on  each 
side  and  the  ancient  choral  arrangement  lost, 
but  the  misericords,  which  are  the  earliest 
in  the  country,  were  barbarously  maimed  to 
make  them  fit  into  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's  newly- 
designed  stalls.  We  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Hems 
for  placing  on  record  for  future  generations 
what  was  actually  done  at  the  time  of  this 
so-called  "  restoration." 

^  ^  ^ 
On  the  Braid  Hills  golf  course  a  small  cup 
and  ring  boulder  has  been  found  by  Mr. 
George  Lamb,  of  Old  Kilpatrick,  who  re- 
ported the  discovery  to  the  Helensburgh 
Naturalist  and  Antiquarian  Society.  Mr. 
John  Bruce,  F.S.A.,  Scot.,  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  the  society,  has  since  examined  the 
stone,  which  is  of  white  sandstone.  The 
surface  measures  26^  inches  by  22^  inches, 
and  has  on  the  upper  side  and  edge  three 
well-defined  cup-marks,  with  one  ring  round 
each.  As  has  been  frequently  noticed  before 
in  other  instances,  the  markings  have  evi- 
dently been  picked  out  with  a  sharp-pointed 
tool,  not  by  chiselling  or  grinding.  The  cups 
are  f  inch,  \  inch,  and  f  inch  respectively  in 
depth.  The  boulder  bears  several  marks, 
which  look  as  if  they  had  been  made  by  the 
ploughshare,  the  small  plateau  on  which  it  lies 
showing  signs  of  cultivation  of  an  early  date. 

«i|(»  «$•  «il(» 
Attention  is  being  drawn  to  the  neglected 
state  of  Crossraguel  Abbey.  A  correspon- 
dent of  a  Scotch  newspaper  writes  as  follows  : 
**  The  neglected  state  of  Crossraguel  Abbey, 
by  far  the  most  interesting  ecclesiastical  relic 
in  the  county  of  Ayr,  is  attracting  the  atten- 
tion of  visitors.  The  stone  roof  is  said  to 
be  on  the  point  of  falling  down  through 
neglect.  Water  is  percolating  through  the 
ceiling,  and  parts  of  the  carved  work  arc  in 
consequence  undergoing  a  rapid  process  of 
decay.  The  abbey  is  the  property  of  the 
Government,  and  its  revenues  are  understood 
to  be  now  enjoyed  by  the  deans  of  the  Chapel- 
Royal.     The  last  abbot  of  Crossraguel  was 
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Quentin  Kennedy.  It  was  this  abbot  who, 
in  1562,  held  the  historical  dispute  on  Refor- 
mation questions  with  John  Knox  in  the 
neighl)Ouring  town  of  Maybole.  George 
Buchanan  had  a  pension  of  ^^500  a  year 
out  of  the  revenues  from  the  date  of  Abbot 
Kennedy's  death  in  1564;  and  six  years 
later,  Allan  Stewart,  who  had  by  that  time 
been  granted  the  bulk  of  the  revenues,  had 
an  unpleasant  experience  when  visiting  the 
abbey.  One  of  the  terrible  Kennedys  carried 
him  off  to  the  castle  of  Dunure,  down  on 
the  seacoast,  to  be  '  roasted  in  sop '  in  the 
black  vault  until  he  consented  to  subscribe 
a  five-year  tack  and  a  nineteen-year  tack  and 
a  feu-charter  of  all  the  lands  of  Crossraguel. 
The  abbey  is  built  in  the  severest  pointed 
style  of  (iothic,  and,  if  Government  property, 
it  is  thought  by  local  archieologists  and 
others  that  it  might  be  better  looked  after." 

^         ^         <^ 
A  clerical  correspondent   sends  us  the  ac- 
companying  extract   from   the   magazine  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  : 

"Our  readers  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  the 
vicar  and  parishioners  of  Langton-by-Wragby,  Lines, 
have  presented  to  Bishop  Tugwell  their  old  com- 
munion chalice  (a  valuable  cup  about  200  years  old) 
for  the  use  of  one  of  the  churches  in  the  Niger 
Mission." 

Our  correspondent  asks  very  pertinently 
whether  this  transaction  is  justifiable  on 
any  grounds,  and  whether  the  vicar  and 
parishioners  have  power  to  alienate  their 
plate  in  this  fashion.  We  believe  that 
without  a  faculty  from  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln's 
court  the  alienation  of  the  chalice  is  illegal 
and  invalid.  Bishop  Tugwell  would  do  well  to 
return  it  to  those  who  had  no  real  power  to  give 
to  him  what  belongs  to  the  parish  of  Langton. 

^  <^  ^ 
A  prospectus  has  been  issued,  drawing  atten- 
tion to  a  very  useful  piece  of  work  which  it 
is  hoped  may  receive  general  support  from 
antiquaries.  It  is  well  known  that  the  records 
of  British  archaeology  are  scattered  through 
the  transactions  of  many  societies,  and  that 
the  need  for  a  collected  index  has  long 
been  felt.  The  formation  of  the  congress 
of  archaeological  societies  in  1888  led  to  the 
first  important  step  being  taken  in  1891, 
namely,  the  compilation  of  a  yearly  index. 
This  index  has  been  compiled  and  issued 
for  each  of  the  years   1891- 1895  inclusive, 


and  is  admittedly  of  great  value  to  the  cause 
of  archceological  research.  To  make  it  com- 
plete, however,  the  index  from  the  beginning 
of  the  Royal  Society  in  1682  up  to  1890  is 
needed.  This  index  has  been  compiled  up 
to  1885  and  prepared  for  the  press  by  Mr. 
Gomme,  who  has  offered  the  use  of  his 
MSS.  to  the  congress.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  complete  the  work  for  the  years  1886- 
1890,  and  to  issue  the  entire  index,  1682- 
1890,  to  subscribers.  The  index  consists 
of  a  transcript  of  the  titles  of  papers  con- 
tributed to  every  archaeological  society  and 
other  societies  publishing  archaeological 
material  in  the  United  Kingdom.  These 
titles  are  arranged  in  proper  bibliographical 
form,  under  authors'  names  in  alphabetical 
order.  To  this  is  added  an  exhaustive 
subject  index.  To  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  valuable  material  which  is  stored 
in  the  transactions  of  societies,  the  value  of 
this  work  will  be  at  once  apparent,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  sufficient  subscriptions  will  be 
forthcoming  to  issue  the  volume  at  an  early 
date.  The  price  to  subscribers  will  be  15s., 
which  will  afterwards  be  raised  to  ^i  is. 
net.  The  work  will  be  issued  bound  in 
cloth  unless  otherwise  ordered.  Subscribers 
are  requested  to  send  in  their  names  to  the 
honorary  secretary  of  the  archaeological  con- 
gress, Mr.  Ralph  Nevill,  F.S.A.,  Rolls 
Chambers,  89,  Chancery  Lane,  London, 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

•i|(»  «i|(»  «)|(» 
The  Plainsong  and  Mediaeval  Music  Society 
are  about  to  publish  through  Mr.  Quaritch 
some  specimens  of  "Early  English  Harmony" 
from  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
work  will  be  edited  by  Professor  Wooldridge, 
and  will  include  nearly  all  the  English  music 
that  exists  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  closing  with  the  works  of  Dunstable, 
which  are  at  Bologna.  The  first  volume 
(to  be  issued  shortly)  will  contain  facsimiles 
in  collotype,  the  translations  of  which  into 
modern  notation  will  be  published  subse- 
quently. The  published  price  of  each  volume 
is  to  be  25s.,  but  to  subscribers  before  publi- 
cation the  price  will  be  20s.  The  volume 
containing  the  modern  version  will  only  be 
sold  to  purchasers  of  the  facsimiles.  Copies 
will  be  numbered,  and  it  is  not  intended  to 
print  more  than  10  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 
requirements  of  members  and  subscribers. 
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©n  tbe  Eecent  HDpening  of  a 
Cumulus  in  gocksbite. 

By  the  Rev.  E.  Maule  Cole,  M.A.,  F.G.S. 


HE  readers  of  the  Antiquary  will 
remember  the  great  number  of  en- 
trenchments and  tumuli  which 
exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wet- 
wang,  a  village  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
Yorkshire  Wolds.  The  former  have  been 
carefully  mapped  out  and  restored  by  the 
late  Mr.  R.  Mortimer,  of  Fimber,  and  by  the 
Rev.  E.  Maule  Cole,  F.G.S.,  Vicar  of  the 
parish  of  Wetwang  with  Fimber,  and  the 
latter  have  been  explored  with  great  care  and 
success  by  Mr.  J.  R.  Mortimer,  now  of  Drif- 
field. In  fact,  few  tumuli  now  remain  which 
have  not  passed  under  his  hands  piece  by 
piece. 

A  tumulus  which  has  recently  been  in- 
vestigated by  him  in  the  Long-Walk  Planta- 
tion, Sledmere,  two  miles  from  Wetwang,  has 
yielded  several  objects  of  interest.  The 
mound  was  partially  concealed  by  very  tall 
larches  growing  upon  it ;  indeed,  to  the  or- 
dinary eye  it  would  hardly  appear  a  burial 
mound  at  all.  It  was  only  2  feet  high  in  the 
central  portion,  though  65  feet  in  diameter. 
By  order  of  Sir  Tatton  Sykes,  Bart.,  an  en- 
thusiast in  antiquarian  research,  the  trees 
were  felled,  and  Mr.  Mortimer  commenced 
his  operations  in  September  last  (1896).  After 
the  usual  opening  had  been  made,  a  square 
of  about  24  feet,  excavation  was  begun  on 
the  south  side.  Approaching  the  centre  of 
the  mound  the  skull  of  an  ox  was  met  with, 
though  wanting  the  lower  jaw.  This  is  inter- 
esting, as  the  same  feature  was  lacking  in  the 
skull  of  a  badger  subsequently  disinterred  in 
the  same  mound.  Could  the  lower  jaws  have 
been  reserved  for  weapons  ?  It  is  not  un- 
likely. Indications  of  disturbed  ground  now 
showed  that  a  grave  was  at  hand,  the  central 
and  chief  interment.  At  a  depth  of  4  feet  in 
the  solid  chalk  were  found  the  remains  of  an 
old  male,  east  by  south,  doubled  up,  as  usual 
in  British  burials.  Arranged  round  the  head 
were  several  chippings  of  foreign  flint.  The 
natives  of  those  days  seem  not  to  have  used 
flints  from  the  Yorkshire  chalk,  either  for 
knives  or  arrows,  but  to  have  obtained  them 


from  the  boulder  clay  of  the  coast,  which 
yields  a  black  flint,  from  Denmark,  or  possibly 
from  Scotland.  Mr.  Mortimer  has  found  a 
similar  arrangement  of  chippings  in  other 
cases,  and  considers  that  they  may  have  been 
deposited  as  charms. 

The  best  find,  however,  was  an  exquisitely- 
formed  small  bronze  dagger,  3  inches  long, 
and  i^  inches  broad.  It  was  in  an  extremely 
frail  condition  from  oxidation,  but  has  been 
successfully  restored. 

As  a  rule  bronze  is  extremely  rare  in  tumuli 
of  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  ;  the  burial,  there- 
fore, must  be  of  later  date  than  most  of  the 
others  explored.  A  flint  knife  was  also  found, 
showing  how  the  stone  and  bronze  ages  over- 
lapped. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  discovery  was 
that  of  the  cremated  remains  of  an  adult 
female,  lying  6  inches  above  the  last-men- 
tioned body.  As  the  mound  showed  evident 
signs  of  having  been  thrown  up  at  one  and 
the  same  time,  this  cremated  interment,  fol- 
lowing so  closely  upon  the  inhumed  inter- 
ment below,  points  with  much  force  to  the 
suggestion  that  there  was  some  connection 
between  the  two.  Mr.  Mortimer  considers  it 
very  probable  that  the  wife  was  burnt  after 
the  interment  of  her  husband,  and  the  ashes 
deposited  close  to  his  remains,  so  that  we 
have  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  curious  example 
of  a  Hindoo  custom  having  been  practised 
long  ago  in  Britain. 

The  articles  found  with  this  interment  had 
not  been  burnt  with  the  body';  they  show  no 
signs  of  fire.  They  consist  of  such  things  as 
a  female  might  require — a  flint  knife,  a  bronze 
pricker,  and  a  bone  instrument.  The  latter 
was  formed  out  of  the  tusk  of  a  wild  boar, 
cut  longitudinally  in  two,  and  with  a  hole 
pierced  at  one  end.  In  my  opinion  it  may 
have  been  worn  as  an  ornament,  perhaps 
formed  part  of  a  necklace. 

In  addition,  an  elegant  food  vase,  6  inches 
high,  and  6|  inches  in  diameter,  accompanied 
this  interment. 

Continuing  the  excavation,  a  second  grave 
was  met  with,  3  feet  west  of  the  primary  one, 
on  the  edge  of  which  lay  the  skull  of  a  large 
badger,  also  minus  the  lower  jaw,  as  in  the 
former  case.  The  grave  itself  was  found  to 
be  exceptionally  narrow  ;  as  a  rule  graves  are 
nearly  circular,  whereas  this  was  oval,  7  feet 
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by  4  feet.  At  the  bottom  were  the  remains 
of  a  young  female  ;  head  north-west.  The 
teeth,  as  is  often  the  case,  were  in  a  fme  state 
of  preservation.  The  accompanying  instru- 
ments consisted  of  half  a  flint  knife,  a  flint 
scraper,  and  a  quartz  pebble,  slightly  worn  at 
one  end.  Whatever  might  have  been  their 
object,  it  clearly  was  the  custom  of  the  dwellers 
in  both  the  bronze  and  iron  ages  to  damage 
weapons,  especially  swords,  before  interring 
them  with  their  owners. 

A  third  grave  was  subsequently  met  with, 
about  4  feet  north  of  the  central  interment. 
On  the  old  surface-level  were  found  the  re- 
mains of  a  child.  Below,  at  a  depth  of  3^  feet, 
we  came  across  the  skeleton  of  an  aged  male, 
doubled  up  as  usual,  head  pointing  north-east. 
The  different  direction  of  the  heads  in  this 
tumulus,  east  by  south,  north  west,  and  north- 
east, proves  that  the  bodies  were  interred 
haphazard,  without  any  idea  of  orientation. 

There  was  a  food-vase  behind  the  left 
shoulder  of  this  body,  but  too  utterly  smashed 
to  be  capable  of  restoration. 

A  most  curious  fact  remains  to  be  noticed. 
From  top  to  bottom  throughout  this  grave 
were  picked  out  the  scattered  bones  of  a 
young  adult.  This  is  not  the  first  time  by 
far  that  we  have  come  across  indications  of 
cannibalism  ;  on  one  occasion,  in  particular, 
I  remember  seeing  a  human  arm  lying  on 
a  skeleton  in  lieu  of  a  food-vase ;  but  the 
case  in  point  seems  to  imply  almost  conclu- 
sively that  at  the  funeral  feast  the  bones  of 
the  victim,  sacrificed  and  eaten,  were  thrown 
into  the  grave  as  the  filling  in  proceeded. 


Cbe  Iborse  in  Eelaaon  to  CCIater^ 
Lote. 

Bv  Miss  M.  Peacock. 


HE  resemblance  recognised  by  the 
imagination  of  man  between  the 
impetuous  rush  of  a  stream  in 
flood,  or  the  rearing  and  plunging 
of  ocean-waves,  and  the  action  of  a  spirited 
horse,  has  furnished  literature  with  many 
expressive  similes.     Scott  speaks  of : 


.  Ancient  Riddel's  fair  domain, 
Where  Aill,  from  mountain  freed, 

Down  from  the  lakes  did  raving  come  ; 

Each  wave  was  crested  with  lawny  foam, 
Like  the  mane  of  a  chestnut  steed. 

While  Macaulay  says  of  the  Tiber : 

And,  like  a  horse  unbroken 

When  first  he  feels  the  rein, 
The  furious  river  struggled  hard, 

And  tossed  his  tawny  mane, 
And  burst  the  curb,  and  bounded, 

Rejoicing  to  be  free  ; 
And  whirling  down,  in  fierce  career, 
Hattlemcnt,  and  plank,  and  pier. 

Rushed  headlong  to  the  sea. 

Adam  Lindsay  Gordon,  too,  begins  The  Song 
of  the  Surf  with  : 

White  steeds  of  ocean,  that  leap  with  a  hollow  and 

wearisome  roar 
On  the  bar  of  ironstone  steep,  not  a  fathom's  length 

from  the  shore. 

And  hundreds  of  other  lines  containing  the 
same  thought  might  be  quoted.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding all  this,  it  is  anything  but  certain 
that  the  connection  between  the  horse  and 
water  in  popular  folklore  owes  its  entire 
development  to  ideas  originating  in  poetic 
fancy.  The  conception  of  the  animal  as  the 
type  of  swiftness  has  influenced  many  myths 
besides  the  legends  attaching  from  their  very 
beginning  to  sea  and  stream  ;  and  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  some  of  the  stories  linking 
it  with  water  are  traceable  to  the  adoration  of 
solar  and  aerial  phenomena.  Many  peoples, 
including  the  Medes  and  Persians,  used  to 
sacrifice  the  horse  to  the  god  of  light ;  and 
it  was  a  no  less  popular  victim  when  deities 
of  the  air  had  to  be  propitiated.  The  Greeks 
attributed  to  it  mythical  relations  with  the 
storm-winds,  as  well  as  with  the  sun  and  with 
springs  of  water,  as  is  seen,  among  other 
fables,  in  the  story  of  Boreas  and  the  mares 
of  Erichthonius  ;  and  the  northernmost 
Teutons  of  Europe  held  similar  views.  Odin, 
the  high  celestial  deity,  who  seems  to  have 
been  at  the  same  time  a  sun  and  a  storm 
god,  was  carried  by  his  eight-legged  horse 
Sleipnir,  who  is  supposed  to  have  represented 
the  eight  winds  of  heaven. 

A  legend,  which  has  many  variants,  con- 
nects the  steed  of  some  ruler  of  the  sky 
with  water.  Thus,  Danish  myth  relates  that 
Balder,  who  was  one  of  the  personifications 
of  the  sun  in  the  northern  pantheon,  had  a 
■r  horse  which,  like  Pegasus,  could  cause  water 
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to  gush  forth  by  stamping  on  the  ground 
(V.  Rydberg,  Teutonic  Mythology,  p.  463). 
Pegasus  himself,  it  will  be  remembered,  was 
the  son  of  Poseidon,  the  sea-god  of  the  Greeks, 
and  was  bearer  of  the  thunder  and  lightning 
of  Zeus.  From  him  the  nymphs  of  brooks 
and  wells  were  sometimes  called  Fegasides, 
and  it  was  said  that  he  caused  the  spring  Hip- 
pocrene,  and  other  wells,  to  rise  by  a  blow  of 
his  hoof.  In  later  days  than  his  the  horses  of 
St.  Maughold  and  St.  Patrick  were  credited 
with  parallel  exploits  among  the  Celts,  and 
in  Shropshire  St.  Milburga's  steed  caused  a 
spring  to  flow  by  a  hoof-stroke.  Milburga,  it 
is  noticeable,  like  several  Continental  saints 
and  nature  spirits,  could  hang  her  veil  in  the 
air,  which  shows  her  connection  with  ancient 
beliefs ;  the  veils  and  garments  floating  in 
the  atmosphere,  or  hung  on  rainbows  and 
sunbeams,  being  no  less  than  the  clouds  and 
misty  vapours  in  which  the  guiding  powers  of 
light  and  air  used  to  clothe  themselves.  In 
Portugal  the  horse  of  a  holy  personage  who 
has  succeeded  to  the  position  of  some 
vanished  deity  is  also  connected  with  the 
appearance  of  a  celebrated  spring.  When 
San  Pedro  dos  Rates  was  travelling  to  Oporto, 
say  the  peasants,  his  horse  came  down  within 
a  league  or  two  of  that  ancient  city,  "and  the 
animal's  knees  made  two  holes  in  the  ground, 
whence  sprang  a  double  jet  of  water,  known 
to  this  day  as  San  Pedro's  spring  "  (O.  Craw- 
furd,  Round  the  Calendar  in  Portugal,  1890, 
p.  236).  Another  Portuguese  well  is  also 
connected  with  the  horse.  Near  Regoa,  on 
the  Douro,  is  a  Fonte  da  Moura,  of  which  it 
is  told  that  a  peasant  woman,  coming  early 
on  St.  John's  Day  to  fill  her  pitcher,  was 
besought  by  the  inhabitant  of  the  well,  who 
appeared  in  the  likeness  of  a  slim  and  most 
beautiful  girl,  to  bake  her  a  little  cake  in  the 
shape  of  a  horse,  whereby  the  spell  lying 
upon  her  would  be  removed.  The  woman 
consented  ;  but  in  the  baking  one  leg  of  the 
image  was  broken,  and  through  this  accident 
the  power  of  the  enchantment  was  doubled 
(Crawfurd,  pp.  78-80). 

On  April  3,  Nikita  the  Confessor's  Day,  the 
Russian  fishermen  sometimes  kill  a  strange 
horse  for  the  entertainment  of  the  water- 
spirit.  And  the  Mordvins,  a  race  speaking  a 
language  allied  to  the  Finnish,  who  occupy  a 
territory  on  both  sides  of  the  Suri,  between 
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the  Oka  and  the  Volga,  pray  to  the  god  of 
fisheries,  and  drown  a  horse  in  a  lake  or  river 
as  an  offering  to  him  {Folklore  Journal,  vii., 
part  2,  pp.  85,  86).  This  custom  was  familiar 
to  the  ancient  Persians  and  Parthians,  who 
worshipped  rivers  by  sacrificing  horses,  and, 
as  Hehn  also  points  out  in  his  Wanderings 
of  Plants  and  Animals,  the  Trojans  were 
accustomed  to  throw  living  horses  into  the 
Scamander,  while  the  Argives  flung  the 
animals  into  a  spring  of  sweet  water  forming 
a  whirlpool  in  the  sea,  as  a  gift  to  Poseidon ; 
and  the  Rhodians,  in  similar  manner,  cast  a 
yearly  sacrifice  of  horses  dedicated  to  the 
sun  into  the  waves. 

The  idea  that  certain  rivers  regularly  claim 
a  victim  is,  it  may  be  guessed,  connected 
with  this  custom.  In  France  it  is  said  that 
the  Drome  takes  a  horse  or  a  man  every  year, 
and  the  Indre  has  even  a  worse  reputation, 
dating,  apparently,  from  a  time  when  the 
water-spirit  was  supposed  to  exact  annually  a 
human  offering  or  its  equine  substitute. 

Down  to  the  present  day  river  spirits  may 
still  show  themselves  in  the  shape  of  the 
animals  formerly  yielded  as  tribute  to  the 
stream,  and  it  may  be  that  these  "  water- 
horses  "  are  in  reality  the  ghosts  of  ancient 
sacrifices.  The  goblin  horse,  Tattercolt, 
Tatterfoal,  or  Shagfoal,  who  used  to  amuse 
himself  by  luring  wayfarers  into  quagmires 
and  pools  before  the  drainage  of  the  fens,  and 
the  other  low-lying  districts  of  eastern  Eng- 
land, is  still  occasionally  heard  of,  although 
his  stratagems  for  the  discomfiture  of  man- 
kind are  now  rarely  connected  with  water. 
In  reality,  this  Tatterfoal,  who  usually  shows 
himself  as  an  unbroken  colt  in  its  shaggy 
winter  coat,  is  no  other  than  Puck,  as  is 
clearly  seen  from  Drayton's  lines  : 

This  Puck  seems  but  a  dreaming  dolt, 
Still  walking  like  a  ragged  colt, 
And  oft  out  of  a  bush  doth  bolt, 

Of  purpose  to  deceive  us  ; 
And  leading  us,  makes  us  to  stray 
Long  winter's  nights  out  of  the  way, 
And  when  we  stick  in  mire  and  clay, 

lie  doth  with  laughter  leave  us. 

Then  again,  we  read  in  Robin  Good-Fellciv, 
as  printed  in  Percy's  Reliqucs  : 

Sometimes  I  mectc  them  like  a  man  ; 

Sometimes  an  ox,  sometimes  a  hound  ; 
And  to  a  horse  I  turn  me  can  ; 

To  trip  and  trot  about  them  round. 

I, 
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But  if,  to  ride, 

My  backe  they  stride, 
More  swift  than  wind  away  I  go, 

O'er  hedge  and  lands. 

Thro'  ix)ols  and  ponds 
I  whirry,  laughing,  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

Shakespeare  also  refers  to  Puck's  power 
of  assuming  the  form  of  a  horse  for  the  sake 
of  playing  those  tricksy  pranks  in  which 
he,  like  many  other  water  -  sprites,  takes 
mischievous  pleasure  {Midsummer  Night^s 
Dream,  II.,  i);  and  French  folklore  is  ac- 
quainted with  a  domestic  /iiiin  of  similar 
propensities.  In  one  aspect  this  latter  goblin 
strongly  resembles  the  Scotch  Brownie  and 
the  Yorkshire  Robin  Red-Cap,  and  he  pays 
special  attention  to  the  horses  of  any  stable 
he  may  haunt.  But,  from  another  point  of 
view,  he  is  evidently  a  near  cousin  of  the 
Scotch  Kelpie  and  the  Irish  Pooka — another 
form  of  Puck — who  are  both  notorious  for 
their  skill  in  beguiling  bewildered  Christians 
into  danger  of  drowning.  The  Hampshire 
Pixy-colt  leads  other  horses  into  bogs  out 
of  sheer  wilfulness  (Keightley,  The  Fairy 
Mythology,  1850,  p.  305),  and  the  Danish 
Damhest  comes  out  of  mill-dams,  ponds,  and 
lakes  after  nightfall  for  the  express  purpose 
of  inveigling  people  into  mounting  it,  when  it 
plunges  with  them  down  into  the  water. 

With  the  Manx  the  water-horse  is  a  sort  of 
gray  colt,  frequenting  the  banks  of  lakes  at 
night,  and  never  seen  except  at  that  time 
{Folk-Lore,  ii.,  284);  while  in  Provence  the 
lutin  is  a  little  black  horse,  which  can  lengthen 
out  till  any  number  of  riders  are  able  to  find 
accommodation  on  his  back,  his  particular 
fancy  being  to  carry  those  who  mount  him 
into  the  sea  (Keightley,  p.  470). 

Among  the  Normans  the  Cheval  Bayard 
flings  anyone  who  gets  on  his  back  into 
marsh  or  ditch  ;  and  in  the  Hebrides  the 
Each-Uisge  Q.zx\\t%  those  who  trust  him  into 
the  depths  of  a  loch  {Folk-Lore,  vii.,  400) ; 
while  the  Shetland  Shoopiltee  is  a  pretty  little 
animal  who  entices  people  to  ride  him,  and 
then  gallops  off  with  them  into  the  sea. 
Orkney  has  a  similar  sprite,  called  Tangle, 
from  Tang,  the  sea-weed,  with  which  he  is 
covered  ;  and  Denmark,  in  addition  to  the 
Damhest,  has  Nokke,  a  river-demon,  who 
shows  himself  in  various  aspects,  sometimes 
assuming  the  shape  of  a  handsome  young 


man  above  the  water,  and  of  a  horse  beneath. 
The  Icelandic  Nickur,  or  Hnikur,  manifests 
himself  on  the  sea-shore  as  a  fine  dapple-gray 
horse ;  but,  like  the  Mecklenburg  lake-horse, 
he  may  be  distinguished  from  animals  of  the 
ordinary  breed  by  the  circumstance  of  his 
hoofs  being  reversed.  If  anyone  is  so  foolish 
as  to  mount  him,  he  gallops  off,  and  plunges 
into  the  waves  with  his  burden  (Keightley, 
pp.  148,  162,  171,  173).  With  regard  to  the 
unusual  position  of  Nickur's  hoofs,  it  must  be 
noted  that  uncanny  and  diabolical  beings  are 
not  infrequently  imagined  with  the  fore  part 
of  the  foot,  and  even  the  knee,  turned  behind. 
An  African  water-deity,  named  Jienggu,  or 
NJengu,  who  is  venerated  by  the  free  men  of 
Isuba,  walks  with  feet  distorted  from  the 
human  position,  the  toes  being  behind  (R.  F. 
Burton,  IVit  and  IVisdom  from  JVesl  Africa, 
p.  452).  In  Sweden  the  Brook-horse,  or 
Backe-hasten,  is,  according  to  the  account 
given  of  it  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  a  mischievous 
being  exactly  corresponding  to  the  Scotch 
Water-kelpie.  An  innkeeper,  who  began  by 
assuring  him  that  old  superstitions  were  dis- 
appearing rapidly,  subsequently  confessed 
that  "  when  a  cow  of  his  was  put  out  to  grass 
and  came  home  lean,  and  with  her  back 
rubbed  and  raw,  nothing  would  persuade  his 
servants  that  anything  could  be  done  for  the 
beast.  It  was  the  Backe-hasten  which  had 
been  riding  it,  there  was  nothing  else  the 
matter."  This  demon  tempts  the  cattle  into 
mires,  and  the  peasants  after  them,  and 
carries  them  out  to  where  they  sink,  and 
drives  the  cattle,  etc.  {Life,  Letters,  and 
Journals  of  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  vol.  i.,  p.  421). 
The  spirit  of  the  Mecklenburg  lakes  is  a 
creature  of  similar  proclivities.  The  author 
of  Our  Wherry  in  Wendish  Lands  relates 
at  p.  100,  that  "this  waterland  is  rich  in 
legendary  lore.  .  .  .  One  day  Jagow,  the 
water-horse,  came  out  upon  the  land,  hitched 
himself  to  a  poor  man's  harrow,  and  frightened 
the  horses  nearly  to  death.  From  one  lake, 
called  the  Devil's  Lake,  the  outcries  of  a 
man  in  mortal  agony  are  heard  on  St.  John's 
Day.  A  peasant  in  distress  had  called  for 
help  upon  the  evil  one.  A  black  horse,  with 
hoofs  turned  backwards,  came  to  him  out  of 
the  water ;  but  when  the  wretched  man  had 
mounted  him  he  plunged  down  into  the 
depths  of  the  lake."     This  tragic  story  is  one 
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of  the  yet  lingering  traditions  which  afford 
evidence  that  water  was  intimately  connected 
with  the  veneration  of  the  summer  solstice  in 
heathen  Europe.  In  many  instances,  how- 
ever, goblins  precisely  similar  in  aspect  and 
behaviour  to  those  representing  the  element 
which  has  become  the  type  of  waywardness 
and  instability,  are  to  be  met  with  in  legends 
whose  modern  form  contains  no  allusion  to 
ocean,  river,  or  lake.  The  small,  rough 
horse  which  popular  credulity  used  to  repre- 
sent as  frequenting  Spittal  Hill,  at  Freiston, 
in  Lincolnshire,  could  gratify  its  talent  for 
annoying  travellers  without  recourse  to  the 
aid  of  water.  Its  name  was  the  Spittal  Hill 
Tut,  or  Shagfoal,  and  it  was  said  to  have 
frequently  followed  a  wayfarer,  to  have 
mounted  his  horse  behind  him,  and  to  have 
almost  hugged  him  to  death  with  its  forelegs. 
After  accompanying  him  some  distance  it 
vanished.  Different  causes  were  assigned  for 
its  appearance ;  one  being  that  a  murder  was 
formerly  committed  near  the  spot,  and 
another  that  a  treasure  was  secreted  there, 
over  which  this  hobgoblin  was  appointed  to 
watch.  At  Barton-upon-Humber  the  Ragged- 
colt,  or  Tatterfoal,  which  used  to  appear  to 
people  was  said  to  be  the  devil  himself ;  but 
in  most  places  the  creature  has  been  held  to 
be  nothing  worse  than  a  mischievous  appari- 
tion. A  manifestation  supposed  to  be  a 
Shagged-foal  was  seen  near  Kirton-in-Lindsey 
in  a  donkey-like  form  some  fifty  or  fifty-five 
years  ago ;  and  Goosey  Lane,  or  Boggart 
Lane,  near  Roxby,  in  Lincolnshire,  has  also 
a  spectre  of  the  same  species,  or  had  as  late 
as  the  third  decade  of  this  century. 

In  Flanders  the  goblin  is  called  Le  Hen- 
nisseur,  from  the  sound  of  his  voice,  which, 
like  Tatterfoal's  derisive  laugh,  resembles  the 
neighing  of  a  horse  {Dictionnaire  hifemal  : 
Hennisseur).  In  Normandy  he  is  the  mule 
d'l'garemeht,  and  lets  himself  be  mounted  by 
any  passer-by,  only  to  disappear  for  ever  with 
his  victim  (Souvestre,  Les  Derniers  Paysans, 
1851,  i.,  132).  In  Germany  he  is  known  at 
Mannheim  as  the  Trappgaid,  a  spectre-horse, 
whose  occupation  is  to  mislead  travellers 
(Baader,  Volkssagen  aus  dem  Lande  Baden^ 
^^5^  P-  307) ;  and  at  Steinbach  he  haunts  a 
hollow  way,  under  the  aspect  of  a  stray  horse, 
till  some  deluded  person  ventures  to  bestride 
him,  when  he  reveals  his  true  nature  by  begin- 


ning a  series  of  pranks  at  the  expense  of  his 
rider.  At  Ruhla  the  demon  is,  or  was,  termed 
the  Bieresel,  for  there  he  used  to  be  seen  like 
an  ass,  which  clung  to  the  back  of  men  as  they 
were  returning  from  the  beer-house.  Hence 
the  rebuke  to  children  when  they  laugh  too 
loudly,  "You  laugh  Hke  a  Bieresel"  (Kohler, 
p.  513),  which  suggests  that  this  German 
Spuk,  like  his  English  representative,  vanishes 
with  a  horse-laugh  when  he  has  accomplished 
the  discomfiture  of  anyone  foolish  enough  to 
trust  his  allurements,  and  throws  some  light 
on  the  ringing  "  Ho  !  ho  !  ho  !"  with  which 
Puck  used  to  signify  his  derision  on  quitting 
those  who  had  been  duped  by  his  artifices. 

The  hobby-horse  of  the  ancient  May- 
games,  midsummer  pageants,  Christmas- 
mummeries,  and  Morris-dances,  which  all 
of  them  seem  to  have  originated  in  revels 
held  in  honour  of  the  seasons,  was  prob- 
ably of  near  kinship  with  the  ordinary 
water-horse.  In  the  Popidar  Romances  of 
the  West  of  England^  1881,  p.  194,  Mr. 
Hunt  notes  that  at  Padstow  the  hobby- 
horse used  to  be  submerged  in  the  sea  after 
it  had  been  taken  round  the  town  at  the 
spru,g-tide  festival.  "  The  old  people  said  it 
was  once  believed  that  this  ceremony  pre- 
served the  cattle  of  the  inhabitants  from 
disease  and  death.  The  appearance  of  a 
white  horse  escaping  from  the  flood  which 
buried  the  Lionesse,  is  told  at  several  points, 
on  both  the  north  and  south  coast  [of  Corn- 
wall], and  the  riding  of  the  hobby-horse 
probably  belongs  to  this  tradition.  .  .  .  The 
water-horse  is  a  truly  Celtic  tradition.  We 
have  it  in  the  'Arabian  Nights,' and  in  the 
stories  of  all  countries  in  the  south  of  Europe." 

The  supernatural  steeds  which  once  haunted 
the  Trent  near  its  junction  with  the  Humber 
may  perhaps  have  sprung  from  a  mythological 
strain  only  distantly  allied  to  Puck  and 
Tatterfoal.  Less  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
the  dusky  forms  of  these  creatures  were  still 
supposed  to  be  discernible  by  moonlight, 
walking  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  James 
Egar,  a  thorough  "  Trentsider "  by  descent 
and  bringing-up,  told  Edward  Shaw  Peacock, 
of  Bottesford  Moors,  in  one  of  the  early  years 
of  the  present  century,  that  he  himself  had 
observed  them  on  the  river.  Since  it  was 
their  custom  to  pass  over  the  surface  of  the 
unstable  element,  instead  of  dwelling  in  its 
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depths,  like  the  ordinary  water-horse,  it  may 
be  concluded  that  they  should  be  classed 
with  the  twelve  fillies  begotten  by  Boreas, 
who,  as  Homer  relates,  could  run  on  the  ears 
of  corn,  and  across  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
rather  than  with  the  Kelpie  and  his  brethren. 
An  old  Norman  legend  speaks  of  a  horse 
which  was  ridden  along  the  Seine  by  a  sooth- 
saying stranger,  who  can  scarcely  have  been 
any  less  personage  than  Odin  the  Wise  him- 
self. In  the  time  of  RoUo,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, says  the  story,  a  man  mounted  on  a 
very  handsome  white  horse  came  to  Rouen 
galloping  on  the  waters  of  the  Seine.  When 
interrogated  by  the  astonished  witnesses  of 
his  arrival,  he  informed  them  he  had  left 
Rennes  that  morning,  and  had  dined  at 
Avranches,  where  he  had  left  his  knife  by 
accident,  as  anyone  might  prove  by  going  to 
fetch  it.  In  the  evening,  sitting  by  the  fire 
in  the  hostelrj'  at  which  he  stayed,  the 
mysterious  unknown  was  questioned  as  to 
the  future  posterity  of  the  Duke.  He  replied 
by  drawing  seven  lines  with  his  stick  in  the 
ashes  of  the  hearth  ;  from  which  action  it 
was  concluded  that  the  ducal  race  would 
maintain  itself  to  the  seventh  generation. 
This  prediction  was  exactly  realized.  There 
were  six  generations  down  to  William  the 
Conqueror.  His  children  formed  the  seventh, 
and  after  that  the  possession  of  the  duchy 
and  of  the  kingdom  of  England  was  disputed 
by  Stephen  of  Blois  and  the  Empress 
Matilda,  daughter  of  Henry  I.,  whose  son 
finally  succeeded  to  the  inheritance.  Duke 
Rollo,  on  hearing  of  the  marvellous  stranger, 
demanded  a  meeting  with  him,  and  the  rider 
of  the  white  horse  promised  he  would  not 
depart  till  sunrise.  He  kept  his  word,  but  at 
the  first  ray  of  morning  light  he  was  gone, 
and  no  news  could  ever  be  heard  of  him  {La 
Normandie  Romanesque,  1854,  pp.  438,  439). 
Here,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe,  we 
have  a  tradition  of  one  of  the  latest  appear- 
ances of  the  all-pervading,  all-knowing  world- 
spirit  of  Northern  Mythology — the  anthropo- 
morphic form  of  the  windy  sky  and  the  light 
of  heaven  among  the  men  of  Viking  blood 
settled  on  the  coast  of  France.  In  this 
instance  his  horse  seems  to  typify  a  light 
breeze  ruffling  the  current  of  a  river,  rather 
than  the  sweeping  winds  of  the  upper  air,  or 
the  rushing  blast  of  the  Wild  Hunt.     The 


legend,  although  worn  by  time,  and  im- 
poverished, still  bears  traces  of  its  original 
signification.  The  wonderful  wanderer  can 
ride  as  easily  on  the  river  as  others  do  on 
land,  and  he  withdraws  from  sight  at  the 
first  gleam  of  the  sun.  The  intimate  relation 
between  sun,  air,  and  water  in  producing  and 
sustaining  organic  growth  must  have  been 
perceived  by  mankind  in  the  earliest  ages. 
Hence  the  cult  connected  with  one  of  them 
is  rarely  unmingled  with  worship  of  the  allied 
forces.  The  sun,  the  wind,  and  the  cloud- 
born  rain  are  heavenly  powers  forming  a 
natural  trinity ;  and  evidence  of  the  venera- 
tion once  bestowed  on  them  is  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered in  the  seemingly  puerile  credulities 
underlying  the  superficial  creeds  of  modern 
Europe. 


Eamblings  of  an  antiquary. 

By  George  Bailey. 

Hardwick  Halu — III. 
HE  Hardwick  arms,  on  a  lozenge, 
indicate  that  the  Countess  was  a 
widow.  They  occur  again  in  that 
form  on  the  drawing-room  over- 
mantel, but  in  this  case  they  are  quartered 
with  those  of  Leigh,  namely,  gules,  a  fess 


FIG.    I.— HARDWICK   QUARTERING   I.EIGH. 

sable,  in  chief  three  ^toiles  argent,  the  centre 
one  pierced  ;  the  lozenge  surmounted  by  a 
coronet,  and  having  the  stags  as  supporters 
(Fig.  i).    Curiously,  the  stags  are  the  Caven- 
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dish  stags.  Below  these  arms  there  is  this 
inscription,  in  which  the  stags  are  again 
alluded  to : 

SANGVINE-  CORNV — CORDE.  OCVLO — PEDE 
•  CERVVS-  ET-  AVRE — NOBILIS-  ET-  CLARO  — 


PONDERE — NOBI LIOR  00 

The  Countess  seems  to  have  considered 
the  stags  a  kind  of  family  incarnation.  Re- 
turning to  the  great  hall,  we  see  some  large 
black-silk  hand-worked  tapestries  extended 
on  frames  of  wood,  and  forming  movable 
screens.  The  designs  are  architectural,  and 
that  under  consideration  now  has  on  each 
side  Ionic  pilasters,  which  support  an  en- 
tablature, in  the  frieze  of  which  the  monogram 
G.E.  here  represented  (Fig.  2)  occurs  three 


FIG.    2.  — MONOGRAM   OF  THE   LETTERS   G   AND   E. 

times.  They  are  evidently  the  initials  of 
George  and  Elizabeth,  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Shrewsbury.  In  the  centre  of  the  space 
between  the  pilasters  there  is  a  large  niche, 
in  which  stands  a  full  length  embroidered 
figure  of  Artemisia,  holding  the  wine-cup 
in  her  right  hand,  and  a  sceptre  in  her  left. 
On  each  side  of  this  is  a  niche,  but  smaller, 
not  so  tall.  The  figure  in  that  on  Artemisia's 
right  is  Constans,  and  in  that  on  the  left 
Pietas.  Over  each  of  these  smaller  niches 
there  is  in  the  centre  of  an  oval  cartouche  an 


elaborate  heraldic  shield.  We  have  taken 
one  of  these — that  on  the  right  of  the  spectator 
over  Pietas — for  illustration,  because  it  bears 
a  date,  1573  (Fig.  3).     The  arms  are  Caven- 


FIG,  3. — CAVENDISH  IMPALING  TALBOT. 

dish,  impaling  Talbot,  but  with  the  Cavendish 
or  wife's  arms  on  the  dexter  instead  of  the 
sinister  side.  If  these  arms  were  done  to 
commemorate  the  marriage  of  Gilbert,  son 
and  successor  of  George,  the  sixth  Earl,  with 
Mary,  daughter  of  the  Countess,  it  proves 
that  he  was  married  seventeen  years  before 
his  father  died,  in  1590,  three  years  before 
Hardwick  was  commenced.  If  we  take 
Cottingham  as  having  given  the  correct  date, 
it  proves  that  this  tapestry  was  brought  here 
either  from  Chatsworth,  or  the  "  Old  Hall." 
The  other  arms  on  this  tapestry  are  those 
of  the  Earl  and  Countess,  which  accounts 
for  the  monograms  being  G.E. 

We  give  now  another  monogram  and  date, 
taken  from  some  beautiful  hand -worked 
tapestry  in  a  dressing-room  (Fig.  4).     There 


FIG.    4.— MONOGRAM   OF   GEORGE   AND   ELIZAnETH,    EARL   AND   COUNTESS   OF   SHREWSBUKV. 
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is  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  pieces  with 
which  the  room  is  hung  a  large  achievement, 
with  the  Talbot  and  Cavendish  arms  and 
supporters,  with  the  date  1579,  six  years 
later  than  that  in  the  great  hall.  There  is 
another  date  on  the  overmantel  in  the 
dining-room,  having  above  it  this  inscrip- 
tion : 

THE  •  CONCLVSION 
OF  .  ALL  •  THINGES 
IS  •  TO  •   FEARE  •  GOD 
AND  •  KEEPE  •  HIS 
COMMAVNDEMENTS 

15  ES.  97. 

This  date  is  seven  years  after  the  Earl's 
decease,  and  ten  after  that  of  Mary  Stuart ; 
the  E.S.  is  a  monogram,  with  the  S  inside 
the  E.     It  will  be  observed  that  this  date 


death.  It  may  possibly  indicate  the  removal 
of  the  door  to  its  present  position,  and  this 
seems  most  likely,  because  above  the  door 


FIG,    5.— FROM   MARY   QUEEN   OF   SCOTS'   BEDROOM. 

there  is  the  well -designed  and  carved  arms 
of  the  unfortunate  queen.  A  copy  of  it  is 
given  here  (Fig.  6) ;  we  need  not  describe  it 


FIG.    6.— LUNETTE   FROM    MARY   QUEEN  OF  SCOTS'   BEDROOM. 


is  seven  years  after  Ford's  date  of  beginning 
to  build  the  hall,  i.e.,  1590,  and  twenty-one 
years  after  that  (1576)  given  by  Cottingham. 
We  incline  to  think  it  favours  the  date  given 
by  the  former.  Indeed,  it  almost  seems  that 
this  inscription  indicates  the  final  comple- 
tion, and  that  the  Countess  concluded  that 
without  the  above  reflection  all  her  labour 
was  but  vanity. 

We  have  next  a  date  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  door  of  the  bedroom  called  after  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots.  It  is  prettily  stencilled 
on  the  oak  as  here  shown,  1599  (Fig.  5), 
which  is  two  years  later  than  that  last 
mentioned,  and  twelve  years  after  Mary's 


further  than  to  say  it  is  painted  in  proper 
heraldic  colours.  Now  to  return  to  the 
dates.  There  are  two  more  on  a  handsome 
bed  in  the  blue  room,  into  the  rich  silk 
hangings  of  which  the  letters  M,  S.  are 
worked  with  the  pattern  upon  them.  The 
two  shields  and  the  dates  are  taken  from 
the  originals  embroidered  at  the  head  of  the 
bed  (Figs.  7  and  8).  The  arms  worked  on 
Fig.  7  are  those  of  William,  the  second  Earl 
of  Devonshire,  who  died  in  London,  June  20, 
1628,  and  was  deposited  in  the  family  vault 
at  Derby  on  July  11  following.  The  arms 
impaled  on  the  same  shield  are  those  of  his 
wife,  Christina  Bruce,  of  Kinloss,  a  descendant 
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of  the  kings  of  Scotland.  She  died  January  2 1, 
1675,  in  her  eightieth  year,  and  was  interred 
in  the  same  place  on  February  18,*  together 
with    her   son   Charles,    who   was    slain   in 


FIG.    7, — ARMS  OF   THE   SEVENTH    DUKE   AND 
CHRISTINA   BRUCE,    HIS   WIFE. 

battle  near  Gainsborough,  and  whose  remains 
had  been  lying  at  Newark  until  that  time. 
This  was  done  at  his  mother's  request,  so 
they  now  rest  together. 

If  we  compare  these  dates  with  those 
on  the  needlework,  1629  must  be  intended 
for  the  time  of  Earl  William's  decease, 
which  took  place  in  1628,  so  there  is  an 
error  in  the  date.  The  initial  C  must  be 
intended  for  Charles,  and  the  D  for  Devon- 
shire. This  error  doubtless  arose  when 
the  restoration  of  much  of  the  needle- 
work was  made,  and  which,  we  take  it,  the 
second  date,   1852,  was   intended  to  com- 

*  There  is  a  full  account  of  all  the  interments  given 
in  Chronicles  of  All  Saints',  Derby,  by  Messrs.  Cox 
and  Hope  since  the  time  of  the  Countess  of  Shrews- 
bury, who  had  the  vault  made,  and  a  fine  monument 
erected  in  her  lifetime. 


memorate;  and  the  monogram  W.S.D., 
being  the  initials  of  William  Spencer,  sixth 
duke,  in  whose  time  these  restorations  were 
made,  appears  to  corroborate  this  opinion. 
The  arms  on  Fig.  8  are  the  family  arms, 
viz.,  I  and  4,  Cavendish  ;  3,  Cork  and  Orrery  ; 
4,  Clifford.  Duke  William  died  at  Hardwick 
in  1858,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard 
at  Edensor,  the  family  vault  at  Derby 
having  been  permanently  closed  since 
1848. 

There  is  a  fine  statue  of  Mary  Stuart  by 
Westmacott  in  the  entrance  hall,  on  the 
pedestal  of  which  are  the  arms  and  inscrip- 
tion following.  The  arms  are  finely  executed 
in  relief  on  a  bronze  shield,  surmounted  by 
a  crown.  The  shield  is  in  four  grand  quarters, 
which  are  subdivided  as  follows :  The    ist 


FIG.    8.— THE   CAVENDISH    FAMILY   ARMS. 

quarterly,  i  and  4,  three  fleurs  de  lis  for 
France,  2  and  3,  a  dolphin  embowed  for 
Dauphin  ;  2nd  quarterly,  i  and  4,  Scotland  ; 
2nd  and  3rd  quarterly,  i  and  4,  France, 
2    and    3,    England.     In    pretence,    on    the 
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dexter  side,  a  half  shield  of  France  and 
England.  Under  the  shield  this  inscrip- 
tion : 

Maria  Scotorum  Regina 
Nata  1542. 

A  suis  in  exilium  acta,  1568. 

Ab  hospita  neci  data,  1587. 

The  tapestry  on  the  walls  throughout  the 
house  is  of  various  dates,  and  the  collection 
is  exceptionally  fine  and  valuable.     That  in 


tapestry  came  from  there,  and  has  been 
adapted  to  the  extra  height  by  the  addition 
of  a  dado,  in  which  are  some  foreign  armorial 
shields,  and  also  some  family  arms  very 
badly  inserted,  which  strengthens  the  theory 
that  the  tapestry  was  brought  here  from  the 
old  hall ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  considerably  older 
than  the  room  in  which  it  now  hangs.  The 
tapestries  in  this  house  are,  as  we  have  said, 
of  various  dates,  and  for  the  most  part  the 
approximate  dates  are  known ;  but  there  is 


FIG.    9.— EMBROIOEKEU    BED    IN    MARY   QUEEN    OK   SCOTS'    ROOM. 


the  picture  gallery  has  the  date  upon  it,  1478. 
The  pieces  are  very  long,  reaching  from  the 
frieze  to  the  floor,  the  preponderating  colour 
being  blue,  so  the  effect  is  pleasing,  but 
most  of  it  is  hidden  by  the  large  collection 
of  family  and  associated  historic  portraits. 
However,  the  tout  ensemble  is  delightful.  We 
may  here  remark  that  the  height  of  this  room 
is  26  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  giant's 
chamber  in  the  "  Old  Hall "  is  24  feet 
6  inches.     Thus  it  appears  likely  that  this 


a  highly  interesting  piece  in  a  recess  on  the 
lobby  of  the  principal  stairs,  of  which  neither 
the  subject  nor  the  date  is  known.  It  ap- 
pears to  represent  some  scenes  from  the  life 
of  an  ancient  king.  There  are  three  scenes, 
divided  by  pillars  and  arches,  and  the  centre 
compartment  represents  an  aged  monarch 
who  is  delivering  his  crown  and  sceptre  to 
a  young  man  who  stands  in  front  of  the 
throne.  On  each  side  are  other  subjects ; 
they   appear    to    represent    miracles,    which 
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would  seem  to  have  been  wrought  by  the 
young  man,  who  is  receiving  the  crown  and 
sceptre  from  the  old  king.  Several  persons 
have  evidently  been  cured  of  lameness,  as 
they  are  resigning  their  crutches  as  of  no 
further  use.  It  is  most  beautiful,  and  gives 
exactly  the  appearance  of  an  enlarged  minia- 
ture painting,  such  as  one  sees  in  old  manu- 
scripts, of  which  there  are  so  many  fine 
examples  in  the  Chatsworth  Library.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  find  the  key  to  this 
picture. 

We  have  now  given  all  the  dates  in  the 
hall  as  far  as  we  know.  They  are  worth 
preserving,  showing  as  they  do  definitely 
when  some  of  the  things  on  which  they  are 
found  were  executed,  and  thus  helping  to 
fix  the  time  when  the  house  was  built  and 
fitted  for  its  occupants.  We  shall  here  leave 
the  question  of  dates.  We  have  now  a 
number  of  interesting  things  to  bring  before 
the  reader,  and  first  is  (Fig.  9)  a  drawing  of 
the  bed  in  the  pleasant  little  room  called 
"  Mary  Queen  of  Scots'  Bedroom,"  and  from 
the  windows  of  which  a  fine  view  of  the 
old  ruins  may  be  seen.  The  hangings  of 
the  bed  are  of  black  velvet,  to  which  the 
beautiful  embroideries  have  been  applied. 
There  is  an  advantage  in  this  mode,  because 
they  can  all  be  taken  off  and  mended 
and  remounted  from  time  to  time.  The 
flowers  and  other  devices  are  worked  upon 
canvas  with  silk  of  bright  colours,  and  are 
stuffed  at  the  back  with  tow  or  something 
of  the  kind,  which  throws  up  the  work  into 
relief,  producing  a  rich  and  charming  effect. 
Fig.  ID  is  one  of  a  set  of  carved  chairs 
formerly  in  the  same  room,  but  now  at 
Chatsworth.  This  particular  one  was  pointed 
out  as  Mary  Stuart's  chair.  They  are  all 
alike,  so  there  could  be  no  real  reason  for 
the  distinction  given  to  this.  The  seats  of 
all  these  chairs  were  beautifully  embroidered 
in  modern  needlework  by  the  ladies  whose 
names  are  written  on  labels  on  the  backs. 
This  was  done  in  the  time  of  the  sixth  duke, 
by  whom  also  the  needlework  on  the  bed 
and  other  hangings  was  renovated  and 
restored. 

There  is  in  the  State-room  a  good  deal 
more  of  the  same  kind  of  applique  work 
seen  on  the  bed,  on  the  seats  and  backs 
of  a  number  of  chairs,  and  also  a  canopy 
of  state   made  of  olive-green  velvet.     The 
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valance  that  hangs  round  the  top  is  orna- 
mented with  an  arcade  in  embroidery,  in 
each  arch  of  which  is  a  figure  of  one  of  the 
cardinal  virtues,  alternating  with  crosses  and 


FIG.    10.— CHAIR,   CALLED  MARY  QUEEN   OF  SCOTS'. 

monograms,  and  also  a  shield  with  the  arms 
of  Cavendish  and  Hardwick.  But  the  finest 
thing  of  the  kind,  which  we  believe  formerly 
hung  in  the  State-room,  where  that  first  men- 
tioned now  is,  but  which  was  removed  to 
Chatsworth  some  time  after  1839 — when 
Ford  writes  of  it  as  still  at  Hardwick,  together 
with  its  chair  and  stools  of  state — is  what 
we  here  represent  (Fig.  11)  than  which  there 
is  probably  no  finer  thing  of  the  kind  in 
existence.  Our  small  drawing  will  show 
what  an  enormous  amount  of  work  there 
is  in  it.  The  arms  at  the  back  are  those 
of  Cavendish,  impaling  Bruce,  of  Elgin, 
already  described.  On  the  underside  of 
the  top,  in  the  centre,  there  is  embroidered 
a  lady  with  a  gentleman  on  each  side  of  her, 
under  a  canopy  of  clouds  and  stars.  A  well- 
designed  border  surrounds  this  subject.  This 
room  also  contained,  in  a  spacious  recess,  a 
finely-embroidered  bed  of  crimson  velvet  and 
gold  and  silver  tissue — a  very  splendid  thing. 
It  has  several  times  been  figured  by  Shaw 
and  others,  together  with  two  fine  chairs  of 
the  same   suite,   which   are   still  there,  but 
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ik;.  II.— embroidered  canopy  ok  state  now  at  chatsworth. 


much  in  need  of  repair.  Though  this  bed 
no  longer  exists,  we  beheve  parts  of  the 
richly-embroidered  hangings  still  do  service 
in  various  rooms  of  the  house  as  fire-screens, 
and  the  carved  feet  are  used  as  spill  vases. 
It  had  become  absolutely  necessary  to  dis- 
establish this  fine  bed,  in  consequence  of  a 


large  colony  of  moths  having  taken  posses- 
sion of  it ;  they  could  only  be  got  rid  of  by 
the  destruction  of  a  great  part  of  it.  It  had 
become  a  danger  to  the  rest,  so  there  was  no 
help  for  it. 

Moths  are  a  terrible  pest,  and  it  must  be 
a  task  of  no  small  difficulty  to  keep  them 
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under :  they  and  the  wood  -  worm,  which 
perforates  and  devours  both  wood  and  books, 
and  soon  reduces  them  to  powder  unless 
strongly  resisted  and  carefully  watched — 
small  things  both,  but  of  terrible  power. 
We  were  once  looking  through  a  fine  old 
place  in  Wales,  in  which  there  was  much 
carved  oak  and  panelling.  We  remarked  : 
"  You  must  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  keep 
out  the  worms."  "  Yes,"  said  our  conductor, 
"it  is.  We  are  obliged  to  insert  a  sharp 
instrument  in  every  hole,  and  by  thus  poking 
them  find  it  the  best  way  to  stop  them." 
But  what  a  task  !  We  saw  at  Hardwick 
several  fine  carved  tables  and  cabinets,  to 
which  great  damage  had  been  done,  and 
a  raid  on  these  voracious  insects  was 
desirable,  and  has  probably  been  made, 
for  it  is  evident  that  if  great  care  had 
not  been  taken,  so  much  of  the  artistically 
valuable  and  historically  interesting  would 
not  have  remained  to-day  in  ihis  great 
treasure-house  of  the  works  of  Elizabethan 
times.  The  tapestry,  of  which  there  is  an 
immense  collection,  is  alone  a  liberal  educa- 
tion in  the  study  of  that  fabric.  There  is 
also  a  good  deal  at  Chatsworth,  and  probably 
the  two  houses  contain  a  larger  and  greater 
variety  than  now  exists  in  the  possession  of 
any  other  private  owner. 
[We  may  here  conveniently  correct  an  error 
in  the  blazon  of  the  arms  of  Leake  on 
p.  40.  It  should  be  **  argent,"  not  "  azure," 
as  printed.] 

{To  be  continued. ) 


Botes  on  ^ome  Annual  Customs 
of  tbe  3tiru?5i  IPeasanttp, 

By  G.  M.  GODDEN,  with  Translations  by  C.  M. 
Harrison.* 


N  the  following  pages  no  attempt  is 
made  to  give  a  complete  picture  of 
the  Abruzzi   peasantry.     For  this 
we  must  turn   to  the  volumes  of 
Comm.    de   Nino,t   where   the   life    of    his 

*  I  am  also  indebted  to  Miss  C.  M.  Harrison  for 
the  description  of  the  Abruzzi  district  and  peasantry, 
and  of  Comm.  de  Nino's  volumes. 

t  Usi^  Costumi  Abruzzesi.  Five  vols.  Florence, 
1879-1891 ;  Archeologia  Legendaria,  1896  ;  Ovidio 
itclta  I  radidizione  Popolarc  di  Sulmona,  18S6. 


country  is  detailed  with  the  accuracy  of  a 
scholar,  and  the  intimate  knowledge  of  one 
who  speaks  of  his  own  people  and  writes 
from  their  midst. 

In  these  volumes,  accessible  only  to  readers 
of  Italian,  and  in  part  addressed  to  students 
of  folk-custom  and  folk-legend,  we  may  follow 
the  full  course  of  a  remote  and  primitive 
peasant  life.  We  may  watch  it  at  birth,  at 
marriage,  in  sickness  and  at  death  ;  from  the 
ushering  in  of  the  New  Year  we  may  pass, 
through  spring  usages,  to  the  midsummer 
rites,  and  harvest  customs ;  we  may  see  the 
recurring  village  festivals  celebrated  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Church;  we  may  find 
the  legends  of  Apostles  and  saints,  of  fairies 
and  paladins  ;  and  we  may  even  note  the 
charms  and  cures  for  trifling  maladies,  the 
rules  for  the  housewife,  the  children's  games, 
and  observances  which  now  appear  as  little 
more  than  holiday  sports  and  mischief. 

From  this  wealth  of  material  a  translation 
of  those  customs  which  relate  to  the  peasant 
year  is  now,  by  permission  of  Comm.  de 
Nino,  placed  before  the  readers  of  the 
Antiquary  ;  together  with  some  explanations 
suggested  by  the  presence  of  similar  customs 
and  ideas  among  peoples  widely  removed, 
both  in  space  and  time,  from  the  modern 
Abruzzesi.  For  the  latter  neither  Comm.  de 
Nino  nor  his  translator  are  in  any  way  re- 
sponsible. 

When  we  find  the  Australian  savage,  or 
the  hill-tribes  of  India,  or  the  inhabitants 
of  ancient  Greece,  doing  identically  the  same 
thing  as  the  uncultivated  peasants  of  modern 
Europe,  it  is  a  legitimate  inference  that  the 
action  in  each  parallel  case  springs  from 
a  common  mental  condition.  The  primitive 
mountaineers  of  the  Abruzzi  seem  to  have 
preserved  to  the  present  day  habits  of  what 
may  be  called  pre-historic  thought ;  and  these 
traits  of  primitive  life  are  none  the  less  in- 
teresting in  that  they  are  interwoven  with 
the  forms,  and  doubtless  modified  by  the 
conceptions,  of  a  Church  which  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  civilizing  the  recesses  of  the 
Abruzzesi  mind.  The  further  question  of 
how  far  the  peasantry  retain  relics  of  ancient 
Roman  culture  and  religion  will  be  almost 
entirely  left  aside.  \N'hatcvcr  is  primitive  in 
their  thoughts  and  acts  is  not  the  less  so  if 
Roman  dwellers  on  their  soil  practised  the 
same  early  rites  and  held  the  same  ignorant 
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beliefs.  We  are  only  concerned  to  point  out 
wherein  the  modern  peasant  shows  himself  on 
the  same  plane  of  culture  as  other  primitive 
peoples,  in  various  parts  of  the  world  and  in 
various  periods  of  history. 

To  speak  of  the  Abruzzi  peasants  as  a 
primitive  people,  a  people  to  some  extent  in 
mental  kinship  with  the  barbarous  races  of 
the  world,  may  have  an  appearance  of  harsh- 
ness. But  to  be  primitive  is  not  the  worst 
accusation  that  may  be  brought  against  a 
people.  Simple  faiths,  and  the  customs  they 
inspire,  will  always  have  a  beauty  and  a 
dignity  of  their  own,  to  those  who  will  pene- 
trate what  is  too  often  a  rude  and  repellent 
exterior.  We  need  not  refuse  to  admire  the 
handicraft  of  a  savage  artificer  because  we 
know  the  masterpieces  of  his  European 
brethren  ;  the  growth  of  the  perfected  shape 
from  the  barbarous  original  may  be  but  an 
added  wonder. 

The  wild  and  inaccessible  nature  of  the 
Abruzzi  district  almost  presupposes  a  wealth 
of  old  belief  and  custom  hidden  in  the  deep 
cleft  valleys  and  behind  the  rocky  barriers 
of  the  mountains.  It  is  a  region  of  rugged 
mountain  chains  and  foaming  mountain 
torrents,  interspersed  with  valleys  and  plains 
luxuriant  in  vineyards,  olive-groves,  and 
almond-trees.  Many  of  the  mountain  villages 
till  within  the  last  few  years  had  no  approach 
save  a  rough  mule  track,  and  at  the  present 
day  very  few  possess  a  village  inn.  They 
are  built  on  the  hill-tops,  with  a  central  square 
or  piazza,  and  its  cafe,  a  church  or  two,  a 
convent,  and  a  cluster  of  old  houses,  gathered 
within  the  circle  of  a  half-ruined  wall  heading 
the  steep  hill  side. 

Each  district,  and  in  the  mountains  every 
village,  adheres  closely  to  its  own  special 
costume  and  customs.  Thus  at  Scanno,  a 
mountain  village  approached  by  a  six  hours' 
mule  ride  from  the  little  town  of  Sulmona, 
the  women  wear  a  dark  green  skirt  with  a 
red  border,  a  blue  bodice  laced  generally 
with  silver  cord,  and  showing  a  chemise ; 
and  a  turban  of  white  muslin  wound  round 
the  head  over  which  a  blue  woollen  veil  is 
folded  and  hangs  over  the  back  of  the  neck, 
this  again  being  surmounted  by  a  piece  of 
violet  stuff  embroidered  with  gold  and  silk, 
if  they  would  be  specially  gorgeous.  The 
plaits  of  hair  are  twisted  with  fine  coloured 


braid  of  silk  or  wool,  so  that  the  coil  is 
almost  covered  ;  blue  or  green  braid  is  used 
in  Holy  Week,  and  red  at  Easter.  The 
women  of  Introdacqua,  another  mountain 
village,  wear  a  black  wool  skirt  and  bodice, 
with  an  embroidered  square  of  cloth  on  the 
bosom ;  they  shave  the  head  and  wear  a 
white  iovaglia,  or  linen  towel  with  embroidery 
or  lace  at  the  ends  folded  to  cover  the  head 
and  falling  to  the  waist  at  the  back.  Low 
shoes,  sometimes  silver  buckled,  are  worn 
in  various  places ;  at  Introdacqua  the  shoes 
or  clogs  are  always  taken  off  in  church  and 
placed  before  their  owners. 

The  people,  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Peligni,  Marsi  and  Sabines,  are  active,  inde- 
pendent, and  industrious  ;  the  women  are 
erect  and  strong,  but  early  look  worn  with 
toil ;  they  have  a  certain  dignity  of  bearing, 
with  most  pleasant  and  courteous  manners. 

Formerly  the  Abruzzesi  had  a  reputation 
for  brigandage,  but  now  pastoral  pursuits  are 
chiefly  followed.  The  shepherd  lads  lighten 
solitary  lives  by  composing  poetry,  some 
examples  of  which  Comm.  de  Nino  has 
preserved.  The  agriculture  is  primitive,  and 
the  rent  is  paid  by  the  simple  method  of 
bringing  half  the  produce  to  the  owner  of 
the  land.  All  the  materials  used  for  clothing 
are  spun,  woven,  and  dyed  at  home  by  the 
women.  The  dwelling-rooms  are  always  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  houses,  the  lower  floor 
being  occupied  by  granaries  and  store  rooms 
and  often  by  stabling  for  the  oxen  and  asses. 
The  houses  of  the  proprietors  are  large,  as 
all  the  sons  when  they  marry  bring  their 
wives  to  the  family  house ;  even  among  the 
peasantry  the  sons  with  their  families  live  in 
their  father's  house.  The  food  of  the  labourers 
is  chiefly  beans  of  different  kinds,  coarse 
bread,  often  made  of  maize,  cheese,  and  salad, 
with  local  wine. 

At  the  chief  towns  of  Aquila,  Sulmona, 
and  Chieti,  the  market-places  are  weekly 
crowded  by  the  peasants  from  the  surround- 
ing districts;  here  are  sold  the  home-spun 
linen,  and  knitted  stockings  sometimes  in  the 
natural  undyed  wool  of  the  black  sheep, 
country  fare,  wooden  dishes,  spoons  and 
forks,  picturesque  copper  water-vessels,  and 
brass  lamps  like  those  of  ancient  Rome, 
with  wicks  floating  in  the  oil.  The  yearly 
fairs  held  at  these  three  towns  are  resorted 
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to  by  all  the  country ;  on  these  occasions 
the  peasants  bring  their  horses,  oxen,  etc. 
for  sale,  and  the  piazza  is  gay  with  stalls  for 
goods  and  with  such  country  shows  as  are 
familiar  on  English  fair  days. 

Not  content  with  his  rural  beliefs  and  his 
saints'  legends  and  fairy  lore,  the  Abruzzi 
peasant  still  keeps  remembrance  of  his  great 
countryman  Ovid.  Ruins  said  to  be  those 
of  the  poet's  villa  may  yet  be  seen  on  a  steep 
mountain  side  above  Sulmona — that  Sulmo 
beloved  by  him  as  "  his  cool  home  abound- 
ing in  waters."  By  some  curious  turn  of 
popular  legend  he  is  now  looked  upon  as  a 
magician,  a  half-sacred  person,  or  a  wise 
man  who  acquired  powers  through  his  know- 
ledge. The  legends  concerning  him  are  a 
veritable  phantasmagoria  of  peasant  belief. 
He  foretold  the  coming  of  Christ,  and 
yet  the  place  in  the  church  of  the  Tomb,  in 
Sulmona,  is  shown  where  he  preached,  and 
he  went  to  Mass  every  day  in  the  church  of 
St.  Francis.  Stories  are  told  of  his  friend- 
ship with  Cicero,  and  of  his  disgrace  at  the 
Emperor's  Court.  He  could  read  with  his 
feet,  and  simply  stood  on  a  book  when  he 
wished  to  "  learn  "  it ;  that  is  why  his  statue 
stands  on  a  big  book.  All  his  writings  are 
lost  now.  A  book  was  kept  at  Sulmona,  but 
one  of  Napoleon's  generals  borrowed  it  and 
took  it  away,  and  by  its  help  the  French 
have  made  many  discoveries  and  inventions. 
He  is  said  to  have  met  his  lady,  an  enchantress 
from  Santa  Lucia,  or  some  say  Caesar's 
daughter,  at  the  Fountain  of  Love,  which 
still  flows  in  the  valley  beneath  his  villa. 
This  villa  is  supposed  to  have  been  used  by 
him  as  a  penitential  resort,  when  in  his  later 
years  he  gave  himself  up,  as  it  is  thought,  to 
a  holy  life,  and  in  it  an  immense  treasure  is 
said  to  be  buried.  This  treasure  is  only 
visible  on  the  Eve  of  the  Annunciation,  and 
no  man  has  succeeded  in  gaining  any  portion 
of  it,  save  the  Saint  and  Pope,  San  Pietro 
Celestino,  whose  hermitage  yet  stands  above 
the  villa's  ruins. 

Thus  on  one  mountain  slope  Roman 
memories  and  ecclesiastical  legend,  peasant 
beliefs  and  relics  of  mediiEval  piety,  meet 
together.  As  we  follow  the  course  of  the 
peasants'  year  we  shall  realize  the  activity 
and  the  confusions  of  this  mingled  life,  its 
varied  strands  of  primitive  custom  and  simple 
religion,  its  tenacity,  gaiety,  and  vigour. 


L — The  New  Year. 

The  New  Year  in  the  Abruzzi  is  not  allowed 
to  enter  silently.  All  through  the  preceding 
night  voices  are  heard  singing  in  the  streets 
from  door  to  door,  bringing  good  wishes  for 
the  coming  year  with  noise  and  rustic  music ; 
and  here  in  Italy  this  night  might  well  be 
called,  as  it  is  in  Scotland,  "  Singen-Een." 

At  Lanciano  and  other  places,  on  the 
night  of  the  31st,  people  go  round  the  streets 
beating  frying-pans,  and  singing  good  wishes 
before  the  houses,  receiving  next  morning 
presents  from  the  householders.  At  Alfedena, 
youths  and  boys  go  round  in  the  night  greet- 
ing the  master  of  the  house  with  good  wishes, 
sung  to  the  music  of  reed  or  tin  pipes ;  their 
songs  include  a  demand  for  prompt  recom- 
pense. 

If  you  are  half  naked. 

Put  it  [the  cake]  through  the  cats'  hole  ; 

If  you  are  in  your  shirt. 

Put  it  on  the  doorstep.  .  .  . 

and  the  master  of  the  house,  opening  the 
door,  distributes  spiral  biscuits,  fried  cake, 
and  wine.  On  this  night  the  women  of 
Scanno  knock  on  the  doors  and  sing : 

Good  day  and  a  good  year  ! 

May  you  have  a  good  new  year  I 

The  new  year  is  come, 

And  with  cows  and  with  oxen 

And  with  sheep  having  lambs, 

And  with  flocks  of  wethers. 

Touch  this  link,* 

May  you  have  a  baby  boy  ; 

Touch  this  link, 

May  you  have  a  baby  girl  ; 

Touch  this  water-tin, 

May  Francesco  (or  whoever  is  the  master  of 

the  house)  come  out  a  knight. + 
Here  is  January, 
With  a  beautiful  garment. 
With  a  hat  on  his  head  ; 
I  seek  and  I  ask  of  you 
A  New  Year's  gift,  for  it  is  New  Year. 

In  the  morning  the  women  receive  cakes, 
dried  figs,  etc. 

At  Scontrone  parties  go  round  all  night 

*  The  hook  at  the  end  of  the  chimney  chain.  Why 
the  chimney  chain  ?  The  fireplaces  in  the  Abruzzi  are 
a  deep  recess,  with  a  flat  hearthstone  on  which  a 
wood  fire  is  made  ;  the  cooking  pot  is  hung  on  to  a 
hook  at  the  end  of  a  large  chain  hanging  from  the 
chimney  front.  This  chain  is  used  in  several  folk 
customs  ;  e.g.  it  is  thrown  out  into  the  street  in  a 
storm. 

t  I.e.,  May  he  be  knighlcd.  Nearly  everyone  is 
made  "  Cavaliere "  now  in  Italy  on  the  slightest 
pretext. 
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singing  New  Year's  wishes,  and  at  daybreak 
they  knock  with  a  club  and  sing  : 

At  dawn,  at  clear  dawn, 

I  give  thee  a  morning  greeting. 

Friends  and  relations, 

A  contented  New  Vear. 

Oh  Pasc|uale  ! 

Having  called  out  the  name  of  the  head  of  a 
house,  they  pass  on  to  another.  Next  day 
the  singers,  preceded  by  one  carrying  a  largo 
stone,  a  second  with  a  knife,  a  third  with 
sacks  and  a  basket,  go  round  to  the  same 
houses  for  presents.  The  three  leaders  only 
enter,  and  the  first  speaks  good  wishes, 
ending  : 

Ciood-day  and  good  New  Vear  (to  you), 

And  with  a  gootl  New  Year, 

As  much  as  this  stone  weighs, 

So  much  [gold]  may  the  masters  gain. 

If  the  owners  of  the  house  give  food  it  is  put 
in  the  sack  ;  if  money  is  given,  notches  are  cut 
on  the  club,  and  all  is  divided  afterwards  ; 
but  if  nothing  is  given,  the  leader  leaves  the 
stone  in  the  kitchen,  saying,  **  May  this  be 
the  head  of  the  house  !" 

The  dried  figs,  given  with  the  cakes,  etc., 
to  the  New  Year  singers  in  the  Abruzzi  have 
a  special  interest  as  occurring  among  New 
Year  gifts  mentioned  by  Ovid,  in  his  ques- 
tions in  the  Fasti  concerning  different  New 
Year  usages : 

What  mean  the  date  and  the  shrivelled  fig,  said  I, 
And  the  gift  of  honey  stored  in  a  snowy  comb  ? 

The  omen,  he  is  told,  is  the  reason  that  the 
future  may  pass  sweetly  and  pleasantly.*  In 
previous  lines  we  find  reference  to  New  Year 
wishes : 

But  why  are  glad  words  said  on  thy  Kalends  \i.e , 

January  i] ? 
And  why  do  we  exchange  prayers  [or  good  wishes]  ? 

And  a  similar  answer  is  given  : 

There  are  omens  in  beginnings.   .  .   . 

Ovid  also  mentions  a  New  Year  gift  of 
money. 

This  pleasant  usage  of  singing  New  Year 
wishes  from  house  to  house  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  Abruzzi.  In  old  English 
custom  young  women  went  about  on  New 
Year's  Eve,  with  a  wassail  bowl  of  spiced  ale, 
singing  verses  as  they  went  from  door  to 
door,  and  receiving  presents.     A  charming 

•  Ovid,  Fasti,  I.  185- 1 89. 


wassailers'  song,  sung  in  Gloucestershire  on 
New  Year's  Eve,  will  be  found  in  Brand ; 
master  and  housewife,  horse  and  cow,  are 
pledged  in  the  brown  ale,  from  the  "great 
bowl,  dressed  up  with  garlands  and  ribbons  " 
which  the  wassailers  brought  with  them  ;  the 
donation  requested  was  a  "  bowl  of  the  best," 
with  an  added  imprecation  on  the  butler 
should  he  bring  "a  bowl  of  the  small."  In 
Cumberland  the  children  went  singing  from 
house  to  house  on  New  Year's  Eve  ;  their 
song  craved  a  bounty,  and  at  each  house  they 
received  "twopence,  or  a  pye."  In  the  Isle 
of  Man  the  custom  is  transferred  to  New 
Year's  Day,  and  Brand  seems  to  indicate  that 
a  member  of  the  singing  party  acts  as  "  first 
foot,"  that  is,  the  first  to  enter  the  house  in 
the  New  Year.  Brand  speaks  of  the  whole 
custom  as  the  Quaaltagh  ;  Moore,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  connect  the  Manxmen's 
New  Year's  song  and  their  Quaaltagh,  or 
"  First  foot "  on  New  Year's  morning.  In 
Orkney  large  bands  assembled  on  New  Year's 
Eve  and  paid  a  round  of  visits,  singing  a 
song  beginning : 

This  night  it  is  guid  New'r  E'en's  night, 

•  «  «  *  » 

And  we're  come  here  to  crave  our  right.  .  .  . 

In  the  Swiss  district  of  the  Grisons  and  the 
Vorarlberg  New  Year  wishes  were  taken  from 
door  to  door  and  gifts  were  received,  in  return 
presumably ;  here  in  many  places  the  felicita- 
tion came  to  be  forgotten  and  only  the  gift 
was  demanded.* 

These  customs  of  bringing  to  each  house 
good  wishes  for  which  recompense  is  made, 
are  obviously  related  to  the  widespread  usage 
of  carrying  round  some  sacred  object  from 
door  to  door  in  order  that  a  whole  com- 
munity may  join  in  the  benefit  Both  customs 
belong  to  a  stage  of  feeling  when  physical 
proximity  seems  to  assure,  or  to  enhance,  the 
effectiveness  of  supernatural  action ;  when  the 
material  and  the  immaterial  are  closely  linked 
in  popular  thought.  General  rites  of  this 
nature  and  the  singing  visits  of  the  New 
Vear  find  a  connecting  link  in  the  custom  of 
CoUuinn  observed,  down  to  the  latter  half 
of  last  century,  on  New  Year's  Eve,  in  the 

*  Brand,  Popular  Antiquities.  Ed.  Ellis.  Vol.  i., 
p.  I,  sqi].,  and  p.  538  ;  Moore,  Folklore  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,\).  103  ;  Leonhardi,  Vicrleljahrschrifl,  "  IVande- 
rungen,"  iii.,  i.,  pp.  8,  9. 
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Highlands  and  St.  Kilda,  A  man  dressed 
in  a  cow's  hide,  accompanied  by  others  carry- 
ing, apparently,  staves  to  which  bits  of  raw 
hide  were  attached,  went  from  house  to 
house ;  the  party  bestowed  blessings,  and 
some  protection  from  disease  and  misfortune 
for  the  ensuing  year ;  among  the  ceremonies 
was  the  burning  of  a  fragment  (or  fragments) 
of  hide,  with  which  each  person  and  animal 
was  smoked.*  A  less  rude  form  of  the  same 
ritual  occurs  in  the  New  Year  ceremonies  of 
the  Tamils  of  Southern  India,  at  the  feast 
known  as  the  Pongal.  During  this  feast, 
which  extends  over  several  days,  the  dancing 
girls  of  the  temple  "  visited  all  the  houses  in 
the  village,  along  with  a  number  of  musicians, 
and  after  dancing  and  singing  for  some  time 
received  presents."  On  one  day  the  temple 
image  "  was  placed  on  a  vehicle  and  was 
carried  through  the  streets  of  the  village.  It 
stopped  at  every  house,  and  the  inmates, 
taking  cocoanuts,  fruits,  flowers,  and  cam- 
phor, came  out  and  worshipped  the  god."t 
Can  we  doubt  that  here  we  have  but  another 
form  of  the  feeling  which  prompts  European 
peasants  to  go  from  house  to  house  invoking 
good  fortune  on  the  owners  for  the  coming 
year  ? 

{To  be  continued.) 


PutiUcation0  ann  proceenings  of 
arcfta^ological  Societies!. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
No.  212  (Ijeing  the  fourth  number  of  the  fifty-third 
volume)  of  the  Archaeological  Journal  has  reached  us. 
It  begins  with  a  short  paper  by  Professor  E.  C.  Clark 
on  •'  The  Repopularisation  of  History,"  being  the 
opening  address  of  the  Historical  Section  at  the  Can- 
terbury meeting  last  summer.  This  is  succeeded  by  a 
very  full  and  elaborate  paper  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Mickle- 
thwaite,  which  is  modestly  entitled  "  Something  about 
Saxon  Church  Building."  The  "  something  "  in  ques- 
tion is  a  very  big  thing  indeed,  and  the  paper  is  fully 
illustrated  by  a  number  of  ground-plans,  etc.  Mr. 
Micklethwaite,  by  the  way,  begins  his  paper  with  a 
paragraph  which  may  be  very  generally  commended  as 
a  bit  of  practical  common-sense,  and  which  will 
relieve  many  from  a  certain  feeling  of  embarrassment. 
He  says  :  •'  In  accepting  the  term  '  Saxon '  for  the 

*  J.  ().  Frazer,  Golden  Bough.    Vol.  ii.,  p.  145. 
t  Life  jn  an  Indian   Village^  Ramakrishna,    pp. 


English  architecture  before  the  coming  of  the  Nor- 
mans, I  am  no  more  concerned  to  defend  its  propriety 
than  I  am  that  of  the  cognate  term  '  Gothic  '  for  the 
architecture  of  the  next  succeeding  time.  It  is  enough 
for  each  of  them  that  it  is  convenient  and  generally 
understood,"  This  might  be  well  understood  of  all 
antiquaries,  and  taken  for  granted  in  future.  In  lieu 
of  better  words,  '  Saxon '  and  '  Gothic '  are  useful  and 
are  understood.  It  is  not  as  if  there  were  other  words 
ready  to  hand  equally  convenient  and  more  accurate. 
This  is  not  the  case,  and  Mr.  Micklethwaite's  apology 
for  the  use  of  "  Saxon " and  "Gothic  "  may,  we  think, 
be  taken  as  sufficient  in  time  to  come.  Mr,  Mickle- 
thwaite's paper  is  said  to  have  been  read  at  the 
Canterbury  meeting,  but  as  it  extends  over  more  than 
fifty  pages  of  the  Journal,  it  is  obvious  that  it  can 
only  have  been  read  in  a  highly-condensed  form  at 
the  meeting.  It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  papers 
on  Saxon  church-building  which  have  been  published. 
It  is  followed  by  an  equally  valuable  paper  by  Mr. 
G,  E.  Fox  on  "  The  Roman  Fortresses  of  Kent,"  also 
read  at  Canterbury.  The  remainder  of  \.ht  Journal 
consists  of  reports  of  meetings,  book  notices,  etc. 
Although  there  are  only  three  papers  included  in  this 
number,  they  are  all  so  excellent  as  to  place  this  issue 
of  i\\Q  Joiirttal  among  some  of  the  best  that  have  ap- 
peared, 

•«?  ^  ^ 

Part  II,  of  the  sixth  volume  (new  series)  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Essex  ArchcBological  Society  has  been 
issued.  It  is  an  exceptionally  good  part,  and  contains 
the  following  papers:  "Roman  Clasp-Knives,"  by 
Mr.  H.  Laver  (illustrated) ;  "  Shoebury  Camp,"  also 
by  Mr,  Laver  ;  "  Some  Essex  Charters,"  by  Mr,  VV. 
C.  Waller  (part  2).  This  paper  is  illustrated  by  a 
photograph  of  a  remarkable  grant  of  confraternity 
issued  in  1477  by  Brother  Richard,  minister  of  the 
Trinitarian  House,  at  Motenden,  near  Headcorn,  in 
Kent,  It  is  followed  by  "Some  Ancient  [Essex] 
Wills,"  edited  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Maiden ;  and  "  Some 
Additions  to  Newcourt's  Repertorium,  vol.  ii,,"  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Challoner  Smith,  These,  again,  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  paper  on  "  Essex  Brasses,"  which  is  freely 
illustrated,  and  is  contributed  by  Mr.  Miller  Christy 
and  Mr,  W,  W,  Porteous.  Archceological  Notes  and 
the  business  of  the  society  make  up  a  very  interesting 
publication,  on  which  the  Essex  .Society  deserves 
cordial  congratulation, 

^  ^  ^ 

Part  VI,  of  the  Portfolio  of  the  Monumental  Brass 
Society  (for  December,  1896)  has  reached  us.  It  con- 
tains facsimiles  of  rubbings  of  the  following  brasses  : 
Two  Civilians,  at  Kings  Somborne,  Hampshire,  circa 
1380;  John  Peryent,  esquire,  and  his  wife  Joan,  at  Digs- 
well,  Herts,  141 5  ;  Sir  Alexander  Inglisshe,  priest,  at 
CampseyAsh,  Suffolk,  1504;  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert, 
justice,  and  his  wife  Mawde,  at  Norbury,  Derbyshire, 
1538,  palimpsest  reverses  of  the  .same,  1320  and  1440; 
and  the  matrix  of  the  brass  of  Bishop  Lewis  de  Beau- 
mont, in  the  Cathedral  Church  of^  Durham,  1333. 
The  facsimiles  are  admirably  reproduced  from  excel- 
lent rubbings.  The  part  can  be  bought  for  half  a 
crown  of  the  honorary  treasurer  of  the  society,  Mr. 
Cecil  T,  Davis,  Public  Library,  Wandsworth,  Lon- 
don, S,W, 
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PROCEEDINGS. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Sociktv  ok  An  n<^)iJARiES  on 
January  14  Mr.  C.  H.  Read  exhibited  a  silver  dish  of 
North-Indian  work. —Mr.  If.  Willett,  through  the 
President,  exhibited  a  curious  painting  by  Cranach, 
r«presenting,  apparently,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  John 
the  Constant,  and  her  brother,  John  Ernest.— Mr. 
J.  O.  -Scott  exhibiletl  a  full-sized  drawing  of  part  of 
the  Westminster  frontal.— The  President  referred  to 
the  statement  concerning  Peterborough  Cathedral 
which  had  l)een  circulated  among  the  Fellows  and 
others,  accompanied  by  the  specification  which  had 
Ijeen  kindly  prepared  for  the  society  by  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings.  The  council 
unfortunately  had  not  been  able  to  submit  the  specifi 
cation  to  an  engineer  as  they  had  proposed,  owing  to 
the  blank  refusal  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  to  allow 
anyone  to  examine  the  front  on  behalf  of  the  society. 
— The  following  resolution  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Nor- 
man, seconded  by  the  Rev.  R.  B  Gardiner,  and  carrie<l 
with  only  one  dissentient  :  "That  the  society  thanks 
the  president  and  council  for  the  admirable  way  in 
which  they  have  taken  action  about  the  west  front 
of  Peterborough  Cathedral. " — Seven  gentlemen,  whose 
names  we  gave  in  the  February  number,  were  elected 
Fellows. 

At  the  meeting  on  January  21  Major  Wilson  exhi- 
bited a  complete  set  of  twelve  painted  wooden 
trenchers  or  roundels  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  their 
original  box. — Mr.  P.  Stone  exhibited  and  descriljed 
a  silver-gilt  case  of  mathematical  instruments,  several 
of  unique  character,  made  by  Bartholmew  Newsam, 
clockmaker  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  died  in  1593. 
— Mr.  A.  Evans  read  a  paper  on  a  hoard  of  gold 
votive  objects  from  Ireland,  recently  acquired  by  Mr. 
R.  Day,  of  Cork,  which  were  exhibited  to  the  society. 
The  objects  were  found  by  a  ploughman  in  subsoiling 
near  the  sea  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland.  The 
relics,  which  were  all  of  gold,  consisted  of  a  small 
votive  boat,  with  yards  and  spars,  the  place  for  the 
mast,  benches  for  eighteen  rowers,  and  miniature  oars, 
grappling  iron,  and  forked  punting-poles  ;  a  bowl  in- 
tended for  suspension  from  four  rings  ;  two  chains  of 
exquisitely  fine  fabric,  with  remarkable  fastenings ; 
two  twisted  neck-rings  or  torques;  and  a  large  hollow 
gold  collar,  with  bold  repoussi  work  designs  of  Celtic 
character,  beyond  question  the  most  magnificent  ob- 
ject of  the  kind  ever  discovered.  Examining  the 
objects  in  detail,  Mr.  Evans  maintained  that,  not  to 
speak  of  the  very  satisfactory  nature  of  the  evidence 
as  to  the  actual  finding,  there  was  no  sufficient  reason 
for  doubting  that  the  relics  were  deposited  at  the 
same  place  and  time.  There  were,  it  is  true,  three 
classes  of  objects  :  the  fine  chains,  jierhaps  imported  ; 
the  gold  collar  and  torques,  made  probably  by  an  in- 
digenous goldsmith  for  actual  wear ;  and  the  bowl 
arid  boat  of  thinner  and  paler  gold,  designed  for  a 
purely  votive  purpose.  The  curious  mechanism  of 
the  fastening  of  the  collar  was  compared  with  that  of 
some  gold  torques  found  near  Carca.'sonne,  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  second  century  B.C.,  and  perhaps 
part  of  the  celebrated  aurum  Tolosanum  carried  off 
by  the  Romans  from  the  temple  treasure.  The 
balance  of  e^^dence,  however,  inclined  to  the  view 
that  the  Irish  torque  belonged  to  the  first  century  of 
our  era.     The  fastening  of  the  chains  closely  resembled 


'  v«ry  late  Ptolemaic  or  early  Egypto-Roman  examples 
from- Alexandria.  Mr.  E\'ans  scouted  the  idea  that 
the  boat  necessarily  implied  a  "Viking"  origin.  In 
form  and  details  it  was  purely  Celtic,  and  it  seemed 
to  be  a  rough  model — of  the  votive  kind— of  a  ship 
with  a  tjmlier  keel  and  ribs,  but  with  hide-coveted 
sides,  the  fabric  of  which  had  Ijeen  borrowed  by 
Cesar  himself  from  the  ancient  British  shipbuilders. 
The  vessel  before  them,  with  its  yards  and  sails,  was 
essentially  an  oceangoing  type,  such  as  had  early 
ilevelojwd  itself  on  the  Atlantic  shores.  In  the  charac- 
teristic Scandinavian  craft,  adapted  for  fiords  and  an 
inland  sea,  oars  were  the  important  feature.  The 
deposit  of  such  a  hoard,  containing  a  miniature  ship, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  sea,  and  on  a  rocky  part 
of  the  co.nst,  pointed  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a 
thank-offering  vowed  to  some  marine  divinity  by  an 
ancient  Irish  sea-king  who  had  escaped  from  the 
jHjrils  of  the  waves.  It  might  well  have  lieen  dedi- 
cated to  the  Celtic  Neptune,  Nuada  Nectht,  the 
British  Nodens,  whose  temple,  with  illustrations  of 
his  marine  attributes,  had  been  discovered  at  Lydney, 
and  whose  name,  in  its  Welsh  form  "  Lud,"  still 
survived,  as  associated  with  the  \>ox\.  of  London,  in 
Ludgate  Hill. 

At  the  meeting  on  February  4  Mr.  James  Harrison 
exhibited  and  presented  a  photograph  of  a  stone  shaft 
surmounted  by  a  small  bowl,  evidently  a  mediceval 
holy-water  stock,  lately  rescued  by  him  from  the 
churchyard  and  placed  in  the  vestry  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Charmouth. — Canon  Church  exhibited  a  re- 
markable thirteenth-century  wooden  pix  canopy  or 
cover  from  Wells  Cathedral  Church,  upon  which  Mr. 
W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  read  some  descriptive  remarks. 
The  canopy  is  in  the  form  of  a  cylindrical  lantern  of 
open  tracery  work,  and  is  about  four  feet  in  height. 
Though  much  ''restored,"  it  retains  considerable 
traces  of  its  original  decoration,  the  body  having  been 
painted  red,  with  gold  flowers,  and  the  angle-shafts 
blue.  The  top  is  surmounted  by  a  bold  cresting  of 
leafwork,  once  painted  white  and  red,  and  retains  the 
curiously-arranged  ironwork  by  which  the  whole  was 
suspended,  with  a  swivel-hook  from  which  the  pix 
depended. — Mr.  C.  Lynam  exhibited  a  cast  of,  and 
communicated  a  note  on,  a  fragment  of  a  pre-Norman 
cross-shaft  lately  discovered  at  Leek,  Staffordshire. — 
Professor  T.  M'K.  Hughes  read  a  paper  on  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  four  characteristic  implements  of  the  South 
Pacific — namely,  the  battle-axe,  the  throwing-stick, 
the  boomerang,  and  the  patoo-patoo,  from  the  bones 
of  Cetacea.  He  exhibited  a  selection  of  bone  objects, 
illustrating  the  view  that  among  all  races  and  at  all 
times  the  bones  of  animals  were  employed  as  instru- 
ments of  every  day  use — sometimes  just  as  they  were 
picked  up,  sometimes  modified  by  cutting  or  grinding. 
Many  of  the  forms  suggested  by  the  bone  would  be 
produced  in  other  material  when  the  supply  of  bone 
was  not  equal  to  the  demand.  He  pointed  out  that  it 
was  the  habit  of  uncivilized  man,  when  copying  any 
object,  to  reprotluce  unimportant  details.  He  then 
drew  attention  to  the  patoopatoo  which  he  exhibited, 
and  which  was  made  of  the  jaw  of  a  cetacean,  whereas 
this  implement  was  commonly  made  of  wood  or  stone. 
The  battle-axe  or  bAton  de  coinmandement  of  Fiji  had 
been  seen  made  of  a  cetacean  rib,  but  was  commonly 
made  of  wood.     In  the  wooden  specimens,  however, 
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there  was  always  a  prominence  on  the  upper  margin 
of  the  curved  head  which  exactly  corresponded  to  "the 
transverse  process  in  the  proximal  end  of  a  cetacean 
rib,  and  often  a  mark  like  an  eye  was  placed  on  the, 
side  just  where  the  lateral  prominence  occurs  in  the 
head  of  the  rib.  In  the  ribs  near  the  middle  part  of 
the  animal — in  the  case  of  the  ca'ing  whale,  for 
instance — the  process  which  passed  below  the  verte- 
bral column  was  much  elongated,  and  the  whole  form 
almost  exactly  resembled  that  of  the  "  throwing-stick." 
This  instrument,  when  made  of  wood,  had  a  flattened 
head,  as  in  the  rib,  and  was  thrown  so  as  to  cut  more 
easily  through  the  air  in  one  plane.  The  boomerang 
proper  was  flattened  along  its  whole  length  with  a 
concavo-convex  section  ;  but  it  had  also  a  twist, 
giving  it  the  form  of  two  vanes  of  a  windmill ;  so 
that,  when  the  force  of  propulsion  given  it  by  the 
thrower  was  dying  out,  the  rotation  of  the  instrument 
lifted  it  into  a  higher  region,  from  which  it  could 
glide  along  an  air-slope  back  to  the  thrower  or  in 
some  other  direction.  Now,  the  front  rib  of  the 
cetacea  lies  in  a  plane  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  the  animal's  body,  and,  owing  to  the  ten- 
dency to  accommodate  itself  to  the  flat  barrel  of  the 
animal,  has  a  slight  twist.  The  form,  in  fact,  ap- 
proaches that  of  a  boomerang,  and,  when  imitated  in 
lighter  material  and  used  as  a  throwing-stick,  some 
specimens  would  show  the  characteristic  flight,  and 
thus  accident  might  suggest  the  boomerang. 

-OC  ^  ^ 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Bradford  Antiquarian 
Society  Mr.  W.  Cudworth  read  a  paper  on  "Pre- 
historic America."  Mr.  Cudworth  began  by  remark- 
ing that  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  by  Columbus 
merely  meant  that  its  existence  then  became  known 
to  European  peoples.  Before  civilizing  light  had 
dawned  upon  many  portions  of  what  is  called  the 
Old  World,  the  continent  of  America  was  peopled  by 
multitudes  of  the  human  race,  many  of  whom  had  an 
ancient,  and  in  some  respects  a  highly -advanced, 
civilization.  He  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States — notably  in  the 
State  of  Ohio— remains  have  long  been  known  of 
mounds  and  earthworks  of  an  artificial  character, 
upon  some  of  which  there  is  an  existing  growth  of 
timber  which  is  between  400  and  500  years  old,  and 
is  the  third  growth  of  the  kind  in  succession.  These 
remains  in  themselves  afford  tangible  evidence  of  a 
comparatively  high  antiquity,  and  there  is  now  a 
prttty  general  agreement  that  they  are  not  the  work 
of  the  later  race  of  North  American  Indians,  from  the 
circumstance,  among  others,  that  the  burial  mounds 
which  have  l:)een  excavated  disclose  human  remains 
lielonging  to  a  different  race  of  men.  Whence 
America  was  originally  peopled  has  long  been  a 
knotty  point  to  ethnological  writers,  and  many  fan- 
tastic theories  have  been  set  up.  That  these  earth- 
works were  not  all  constructed  for  one  purpose,  or 
with  one  design,  is  evident  from  the  variety  of  forms 
and  the  materials  employed.  The  isolated  groups 
consist  principally  of  circles,  squares,  and  octagons, 
provided  with  openings,  probably  for  entrances,  at 
regular  intervals.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  earthworks 
in  question  may  be  roughly  divided  into  mounds  and 
embankments  or  enclosures.  The  material  of  which 
the  latter  are  composed  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
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stones,  no  instance  existing  of  the  employment  of 
masonry.  The  ordinary  mounds  vary  in  height  from 
5  feet  to  90  feet,  having  bases  ranging  from  40  feet  to 
1 2  acres.  The  most  singular  of  these  works  are  what 
are  known  as  "animal  mounds,"  or  mounds  in  which 
the  ground-plan  represented  the  forms  of  animals, 
varying  in  height  from  I  foot  to  6  feet.  Their  other 
dimensions,  however,  are  very  large,  some  of  the 
"serpent  mounds"  extending  in  length  to  nearly  a 
thousand  feet.  These  are  not  burial  mounds,  but  are 
connected  with  some  form  of  worship,  and  presumably 
that  known  as  serpent  worship.  Another  class  of 
mounds  consist  of  conical  tumuli,  which  are  far  more 
numerous  than  all  the  rest  combined.  These  vary  in 
height  from  3  feet  to  70  feet,  and  in  basal  diameter 
from  4  feet  to  300  feet.  An  illustration  was  given  by 
the  lecturer  of  one  of  the  largest  of  these  conical 
mounds  known — namely,  that  at  Grave  Creek,  near 
Wheeling,  West  Virginia.  He  also  pointed  out  that 
in  England  the  most  notable  parallel  of  such  a 
stupendous  earthwork  for  sepulchral  uses  was  Silbury 
Hill,  Wiltshire.  An  excellent  drawing  was  also 
shown  of  the  famous  "  serpent  mound "  in  Adams 
County,  Ohio,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples 
of  the  efiigy  form  of  earthwork  existing  in  America. 
Passing  reference  was  made  to  the  origin  of  serpent 
worship,  of  which  representations  were  to  be  found  on 
almost  every  sacred  structure  in  ancient  Egypt,  one  of 
the  earliest  references  to  it  existing  on  the  alabaster 
sarcophagus  of  Seti,  one  of  the  early  Pharaohs,  now  in 
the  Soane  Museum,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Illustra- 
tions of  this  famous  sarcophagus,  discovered  by  Bel- 
zoni  in  the  "Valley  of  the  Tombs,"  near  Thel^es, 
were  shown.  Serpent  worship,  however,  received  its 
greatest  development  on  the  American  continent,  as 
has  been  shown  by  the  exhaustive  treatment  of  the 
subject  by  Squiers  and  Davis,  and  other  American 
writers.  The  lecturer  acknowledged  with  gratitude 
his  indebtedness  to  Mr.  Claude  Meeker,  United  States 
Consul  in  Bradford,  for  several  volumes  published  by 
the  American  Smithsonian  Institute,  from  which  much 
valuable  information  had  been  obtained — information 
especially  valual)le  as  bearing  upon  the  numberless 
implements  and  weapons  which  the  lecturer  had 
received  from  correspondents  in  America  for  a  number 
of  years  past.  A  large  number  of  these  relics  were 
exhibited,  comprising  lance  and  spear  heads,  arrow- 
heads of  various  types,  celts,  and  axeheads,  as  well 
as  other  rarities,  all  of  stone,  descriptions  of  which 
absorbed  considerable  time.  Equally  interesting  was 
the  exhibition  of  several  sepulchral  urns  and  food 
vessels,  as  well  as  other  pottery  of  the  Mound 
Builders'  period,  which  is  exceedingly  rare  in  Eng- 
land.— At  the  close  of  the  lecture  a  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Cudworth  for  his  paper. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  eigTity-fourth  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Society 
OK  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-ui-on-Tyne  was 
held  on  January  27,  Mr.  Cadwallader  Bates,  a  vice- 
president  of  the  society,  being  in  the  chair  in  the 
absence  of  the  Earl  of  Ravensworth,  the  president. — 
Major  A.  II.  Brown,  of  Callaly  Castle,  exhibitcil  a 
Roman  inscribed  bulla  of  gold  from  Rome,  on  which 
Mr.  Blair  read  the  following  notes:  "  Probal)!y  no 
finer  sj)ecimen  of  an  ancient  bulla  has  yet  l)ccn  dis- 
covered than  that  now  exhibited,  which  belongs  to 
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Major  A.  H.  Browne,  of  Callaly,  but  formerly  to 
Samuel  Rogers,  the  poet.  It  was  discovered  in  1794 
among  ashes  and  burnt  bones  in  an  urn  of  red  earth 
in  a  vineyard,  about  twelve  miles  from  Rome,  on  the 
way  to  Albano  ;  it  then  l)ecame  the  proj->erty  of  Signor 
Antonio  Bellotti,  with  whom  it  remained  until  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  Rogers  in  182 1.  This  btdla  l)ears  the 
words  '  HOST.  Hos.,'  which  may  be  read  either  as 
Hostus  Ilostilius,  the  designation  of  the  first  man  of 
the  Hostilian  name  at  Rome,  or  Ilostilius  Ilostilianus, 
more  probably  the  former,  and  thus  may  have  be- 
longed anciently  to  the  Hostilian  family.  The  bulla^ 
like  others  that  have  been  discovered,  is  formed  of 
two  circular  plates  of  pure  gold,  without  ornament, 
beaten  into  a  saucer  shape.  The  edges  of  these  plates 
are  in  close  apposition,  but  without  any  perceptible 
means  of  joining  them  together.  The  two  plates  are 
united  on  one  side  by  a  third  plate,  also  of  gold,  but 
embossed,  bent  double,  and  riveted  in  three  points  to 
the  three  circular  plates  ;  the  ornament  consists  of 
long  sprigs  of  bay  or  myrtle,  with  oval  festoons,  the 
name  being  placed  longitudinally  in  the  middle  of  the 
embossed  plate.  The  upper  woodcut  on  the  opposite 
page  represents  the  Imlla  as  seen  in  front,  and  the 
lower  as  the  engraved  piece  would  appear  if  detached 
and  unbent.  The  gold  plates  are  very  thin,  the 
complete  bulla  weighing  363  grains.  BtilLe  of  this 
kind  were  probably  made  as  sepulchral  ornaments  to 
be  buried  with  the  burnt  bones  of  children.  The 
foregoing  notes  have  been  extracted  from  an  interest- 
ing paper  on  '  The  Bulla  worn  by  Roman  Boys,'  by 
James  Yates,  F.R.S.,  in  the  Archivological  Journal, 
vol.  viii.,  p.  166,  where  the  mode  of  wearing  these 
objects  is  fully  explained,  and  is  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed woodcuts  (i  and  2).  These  two  woodcuts 
(3  and  4)  show  two  bulla,  also  of  gold,  found  in  Lan- 
cashire— one  at  Manchester,  the  other  at  Over- 
borough."  Mr.  Blair  also  read  the  report  of  the 
council  for  the  year  1896  as  follows  :  "  The  year 
1896  does  not  offer  many  events  for  the  report  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  ci  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  The 
membership  has  been  well  maintained,  the  numbers 
now  amounting  to  345.  Thirty-four  new  members 
have  been  elected  during  the  year,  while  we  have  lost 
nineteen  by  deaths  and  resignations.  By  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  James  Raine,  D.C.L.,  chancellor  and  a 
canon  residentiary  of  York,  not  only  is  the  society 
deprived  of  a  vice-president  and  an  eminent  member, 
but  archaeology  loses  one  of  the  best  topographical 
writers  and  one  of  the  most  skilled  among  Northern 
genealogists.  In  the  course  of  this  year  the  monu- 
ment to  our  late  vice-president,  Dr.  Bruce,  has  been 
completed  and  placed  in  St.  Margaret's  chantry  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Newcastle,  where  it 
w.ns  unveiled  on  October  5  last  by  our  president,  the 
P!arl  of  Ravensworth.  In  conjunction  with  the  Cum- 
lierland  and  Westmorland  Antiquarian  and  Archoeo- 
Ir^cal  Society,  the  third  '  pilgrimage '  along  the 
Roman  Wall  took  place  in  June  last.  On  the  two 
former  occasions  the  route  was  from  east  to  west,  but 
on  this  it  was  reversed,  being  from  west  to  east,  from 
Bowness  to  Wallsend.  On  the  whole  it  was  a  suc- 
cessful expedition,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  on  three  of  the  days.  About  forty  mem- 
bers and  friends  went  from  Carlisle  to  Newcastle. 
The  excavation  committee  regret  that,  partly  owing 


to  the  unfavourable  character  of  the  weather  during 
the  past  autumn,  no  progress  has  been  made  with  the 
excavations  at  Great  Cheslers  (^«Va).  They  hope 
to  l)e  able  to  describe  a  better  state  of  things  at  the 
close  of  1897.  The  meml)ers  of  the  society  have 
heard  with  deep  regret  that  one  of  the  few  remaining 
medineval  towers  on  the  Walls  of  Newcastle  is 
threatened  with  demolition.  It  is  earnestly  hoped 
that  the  Corporation  may  be  able  to  intervene  to  pre- 
vent such  an  act  of  barbarism,  and  to  preserve  the 
Ilerbcr  Tower  (as  the  structure  is  called)  and  the  fine 
stretch  of  the  walls  adjoining  as  a  slight  memorial  for 
the  citizens  of  Newcastle  of  the  more  stormy,  but  also 
more  picturesque,  age  in  which  these  works  of  defence 
were  reared  by  their  ancestors.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  council  of  the  society  upon  the  subject 
of  the  tower  have  had  an  interview  with  the  mayor, 
who  has  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  movement 
for  its  preservation,  and  the  committee  has  received 
assurances  from  the  mayor,  the  town  clerk,  and  many 
members  of  the  City  Council,  of  their  desire  that  the 
tower  should  be  spared.  In  order  to  ascertain  if  any 
way  can  be  devised  to  effect  this  object,  a  sub- 
committee of  the  town  improvement  committee  has 
been  appointed,  with  instructions  to  confer  with  the 
society  s  committee  upon  the  subject.  The  two  com- 
mittees have  not  yet  met,  but  the  society's  committee 
hopes  to  be  in  a  position  to  make  a  further  report  at 
the  February  meeting.  With  respect  to  those  por- 
tions of  the  town  wall  of  Newcastle  which  the  ravages 
of  time  and  the  hands  of  man  have  spared,  an  effort 
should  be  made,  and  that  speedily,  to  prevent  further 
destruction.  Mr.  W.  H.  Knowles,  one  of  the  council 
of  the  society,  has  attended  a  meeting  of  the  parks 
committee  of  the  Corporation,  and  repeated  the  sug- 
gestions made  by  him  in  a  paper  which  he  read  at  the 
November  meeting  for  the  preservation  of  the  inter- 
esting thirteenth-century  ruin  in  Heaton  Park,  known 
as  *  King  John's  Palace.'  It  is  hoped  that  the  Cor- 
poration will  undertake  the  slight,  but  necessary, 
work  for  its  protection.  It  has  been  reported  to  the 
council  that  a  portion  of  the  south  wall  of  Doddington 
Pele,  an  interesting,  though  late,  tower,  h.is  fallen 
down.  The  Earl  of  Tankerville  is  the  owner.  Mr. 
R.  G.  Bolam  (his  agent  and  one  of  our  members)  is 
taking  steps  to  prevent  further  damage.  It  is  intended 
to  remove  the  farm-buildings  which  abut  on  the 
tower,  so  that  there  may  be  a  clear  space  all  round. 
The  library  has  been  enriched  by  the  gift  from  Miss 
Woodman  of  the  valuable  and  unique  collection  made 
by  her  late  father,  Mr.  William  Woodman  (a  vice- 
president  of  the  society),  of  MSS.,  prints,  maps,  and 
printed  books,  relating  to,  and  illustrative  of,  the 
history  of  Northumberland,  more  especially  to  the 
district  of  Morpeth  and  the  valley  of  the  Wansl>eck. 
A  new  catalogue  of  the  books  in  the  library  has  been 
prepared  and  printed,  and  is  now  for  sale.  The 
general  index  to  the  transactions  of  the  society  has  Iwen 
printed  down  to  the  end  of  the  letter  N,  and  has  been 
issued  in  two  parts,  the  second  of  which  is  now  ready 
for  subscribers." — Mr.  R.  O.  Heslop  (one  of  the 
curators)  read  the  report  of  the  curators,  which  stated 
that  the  presentations  to  the  museum  included  the 
collection  of  Roman  antiquities  formed  by  Mr.  Robert 
Blair  by  purchase  from  "  prosj)ecters  "  after  the  close 
of  the  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  at 
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South  Shields.  It  embraced  a  very  large  number  of 
objects,  some  of  which  were  of  special  interest  and 
artistic  beauty,  and  it  was  particularly  valuable  as 
illustrating  the  Roman  occupation  of  this  portion  of 
Britain.  For  about  ten  years  and  up  to  the  present 
time  it  had  formed  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Black 
Gate  Museum,  where  it  had  been  lent  for  exhibition. 
Its  permanent  possession  was  now  assured,  for  the 
entire  collection  had  been  purchased  by  an  anonymous 
donor  and  presented  to  the  society.  The  conditions 
imposed  were :  that  the  collection  should  be  kept 
tc^ether,  and  that  it  should  henceforth  be  known  as 
"The  Blair  Collection." — The  treasurer's  report  showed 
a  balance  at  the  beginning  of  1896  of  ;^I30  lis.  lod. 
The  total  income  for  the  year  had  been  ;^535  163.  3d., 
and  the  expenditure  ;^593  19s.  2d.,  a  balance  of  ex- 
penditure over  income  of  ;^58  2s.  Ild.,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  cost  of  what  may  be  called  extraneous  work, 
such  as  the  library  catalogue,  general  index,  book- 
case, etc.  The  balance  carried  forward  to  1897  was 
£,^2  8s.  I  id.  The  capital  invested  in  2|  consols,  with 
dividends,  was  now  £\<)  14s.  iid.  The  receipts 
from  members'  subscriptions  amounted  in  1896  to 
;^342  19s.  4d.  The  receipts  from  the  Castle  and 
Black  Gate  had  been  ;^I35  is.  iid.  For  the  first 
time  the  Black  Gate  has  paid  its  way,  there  being  a 
credit  balance  of  a  few  shillings.  The  piinting  of  the 
ArcluEologia  Juliana  had  cost  ;^ll6  lis.  6d.,  and  the 
Proceedings  and  parish  registers  £'^,1  i6s.  3d.,  the 
sum  paid  for  illustrations  had  been  ;^59  6s.  6d.,  new 
books  had  cost  ;^I20  los.  2d.,  the  Castle  and  Black 
Gate  had  cost  ;^io5  os.  4d. 

^  ^  -O? 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries OF  Scotland  was  held  on  February  8. — 
The  first  paper,  by  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell,  K.C.B., 
LL.D.,  gave  an  account  of  a  group  of  Bronze  Age 
burials  at  Ardochy,  near  Bunessan,  in  Mull.  One  of 
these  graves,  which  he  himself  examined,  contained  a 
complete  skeleton  in  good  preservation,  enclosed  in  a 
short  cist.  In  two  of  the  other  graves  Bronze  Age 
urns  were  found.  Three  skulls  were  obtained  and 
examined  by  Sir  William  Turner,  who  found  that 
they  were  well  proportioned,  and  showed  no  sign  of 
degradation.  They  were  the  skulls  of  young  persons, 
probably  of  the  female  sex,  and  their  capacity  was 
equal  to  that  of  modern  skulls  of  the  female  sex  at  the 
same  period  of  life.  The  second  paper,  also  by  Sir 
Arthur  Mitchell,  treated  of  the  distribution  of  crusie 
lamps,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  contrivance  for 
suspending  them.  He  showed  specimens  from  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  Holland,  Spain,  and  other  places, 
and  stated  that  it  was  probable  it  would  be  found  all 
over  Europe  and  North  Africa — in  other  words,  all 
over  the  Roman  area.  He  then  discussed  at  length 
the  curious  contrivance  of  hook  and  spike,  which 
everywhere  persistently  repeated  itself,  and  concluded 
by  showing  that  exactly  the  same  pattern  appeared  in 
the  hanging  arrangement  of  the  lamps  found  in  the 
ruins  of  Pompeii,  in  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  and  in 
excavations  made  at  Roman  stations  in  England. 
He  showed  how  this  affected  any  conclusion  which 
might  have  been  drawn  from  a  study  confined  to 
Scottish  crusies  as  to  what  had  suggested  this  form 
and  as  to  the  purpose  which  it  now  or  formerly  had 
served. — In  the  next  paper,  the  Rev.  Professor  R.  H. 


Story,  D.D.,  gave  some  notes  on  events  in  the  life  of 
the  Rev.  George  Hepburn,  who  was  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Urr  from  1689  to  1723,  and  acquired  a 
certain  amount  of  notoriety  in  connection  with  the 
muster  of  his  parishioners  in  the  month  of  October, 
17 1 5,  when  he  drilled  his  male  parishioners,  and 
marched  them,  320  strong,  himself  at  their  head,  to 
Dumfries.  Tidings  of  Mar's  rising  had  then  alarmed 
the  Borders  ;  that  the  feehng  of  the  town  was  friendly 
to  them  was  proved  by  the  supplies  that  were  freely 
sent  to  the  Corbelly  Hill,  where  Hepburn  took  up  his 
position.  On  Kenmure's  departure,  Hepburn  marched 
down  and  across  the  river,  and  so  home  to  Urr.  His 
white  silk  flag,  inscribed  "For  the  Lord  of  Hosts," 
was  exhibited  at  the  meeting. — In  the  next  paper  Dr. 
Christison  (secretary)  described  an  interesting  stone 
circle  of  peculiar  character  in  Eskdalemuir,  Dumfries- 
shire, of  which  a  ground-plan  was  shown. — Mr.  W. 
Ivison  Macadam  followed  with  a  description  and 
translations  of  a  number  of  amulets  from  Morocco, 
which,  he  said,  are  worn  by  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren as  safeguards  against  injury  by  the  evil  eye  or 
other  misfortunes,  and  are  also  carried  by  camels  and 
other  domestic  animals  for  the  same  reason. — In  the 
last  paper  Mr.  John  Bruce,  F.S.A.Scot.,  Helensburgh, 
gave  a  notice  of  a  cup-marked  stone,  which  was  dis- 
covered recently  on  the  Braid  Hills,  beside  the  golf 
course,  by  Mr.  George  Lamb,  Old  Kilpatrick.  It 
showed  a  large  rudely  oval  ring,  enclosing  seven  cups, 
of  which  two  are  surrounded  by  one  ring  each,  while 
each  ring  is  extended  into  a  groove  in  line  with  the 
centre  of  the  cup.  Mr.  Coles,  who  made  a  drawing 
of  the  stone,  ascertained,  it  was  said,  that  about  the 
year  1867  three  cists  were  found  in  the  vicinity,  which 
were  seen  by  Sir  James  Simpson,  but  no  record 
existed  of  the  previous  discovery  of  the  cup-marked 
stone. 

^^  <^  ^ 

At  the  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Arch.(EOLOGICAL 
Institute,  held  on  February  3,  Judge  Baylis,  Q.C., 
vice-president,  in  the  chair,  the  chairman  announced 
that  the  annual  meeting  of  the  institute  will  be  held 
this  year  at  Dorchester,  Dorset,  at  the  end  of  July  or 
beginning  of  August,  under  the  presidency  of  General 
Pitt- Rivers. — Mr.  R.  G.  Rice  exhibited  an  unfinished 
miniature  portrait  of  a  man,  painted  on  ivory,  sup- 
posed to  be  that  of  Crossfield,  who,  with  others,  were 
accused  of  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  George  III. 
The  portrait  was  formerly  wrapped  in  a  piece  of  old 
paper  to  which  it  was  securely  attached,  and  it  was 
apparently  so  from  the  first,  for  besides  the  following 
indorsement  on  the  paper  there  are  marks  indicating 
a  trial  of  the  colours — *'  Committed,  to  the  Tower,  18 
Sept.,  1795.  Came  to  town  11  Do.,  2  at  Bodmin." 
From  a  paragraph  under  "British  and  Foreign 
History  "  of  the  New  Annual  Register  for  the  year 
1795,  which  was  quoted  in  extenso  by  Mr.  Rice,  it 
appeared  that  "a  man  of  the  name  of  Crossfield,  a 
surgeon,  had  been  implicated  on  the  evidence  of  the 
infamous  informer  Upton  ...  He  engaged  himself 
as  surgeon  on  board  the  Pomona,  bound  to  the  southern 
whale  fishery.  In  the  course  of  her  voyage  the 
Pomona  was  taken  and  carried  into  Brest,  where 
(probably  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  French,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaming  favourable  treatment)  he  openly 
professed  himself  to  be  one  of  those  who  had  been 
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accused  of  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  King  of 
Great  Britain.  .  .  .  On  his  return  to  England,  con- 
scious, probably,  of  the  imprudence  of  his  language 
while  in  France,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Wilson.  An 
information,  however,  being  lodgetl  against  him  by 
some  of  the  sailors  with  whom  he  had  l)een  confined 
in  France,  he  was  apprchendetl  in  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, and  with  much  solemnity  committed  by  the 
Privy  Council  to  the  Tower."  The  writer,  after  char- 
acterizing the  matter  as  "this  frivolous  and  almost 
ridiculous  affair,"  concludes  by  saying.  "  We  shall  so 
far  venture  to  antici{)ate,  as  to  add  that  Crossfield  and 
the  rest  were,  after  a  trial  only  remarkable  for  the 
absurdity  and  inconsistency  of  the  evidence  for  the 
Crown,  acquitted." — Canon  Raven  exhibited  three 
coins— two  of  the  Constantine  period  and  one  con- 
sular, of  C.  Memmius,  from  Cariannonum  (Burgh 
Castle). — Mr.  George  E.  Fox  read  the  second  and 
concluding  part  of  his  paper  on  "  Uriconium,"  the 
Roman  city  at  Wroxeter,  near  Shrewsbury.  Re- 
ferring to  the  first  part  of  the  paper  read  last  Novem- 
ber, he  mentioned  that  the  general  aspect  of  the  site 
had  then  been  treated  of,  that  the  line  of  the  city 
walls  had  been  traced,  and  the  various  discoveries 
described  which  had  been  made  within  the  walls  from 
the  l)eginning  of  the  last  century  to  the  middle  of  the 
present  one.  He  then  proceeded  to  explain  in  detail 
the  remains  of  the  buildings  found  in  the  excavations 
made  from  the  year  1859  to  i86x,  and  again  in  1867, 
during  which  years  the  principal  public  buildings  of 
the  Roman  city  were  uncovered.  These  formed  a 
group  in  the  centre  of  the  site,  and  comprised  the 
basilica  and  the  baths,  with  various  adjuncts.  Mr. 
Fox  urged  the  desirability  of  further  excavations  on 
this  site,  which  might  be  expected  to  yield  better  re- 
sults for  archxolc^y  even  than  those  achieved  in  the 
excavations  at  Silchester,  though  these  had  been  con- 
siderable. Plans  and  photc^raphs  of  the  remains  and 
drawings  of  architectural  details  from  Wroxeter  were 
exhibited  in  illustration  of  the  pajxjr,  together  with 
examples  of  tessera:  from  the  floor  of  the  basilica,  to 
show  the  materials  used  in  the  mosaics  of  Uriconium. 


-^  ^ 
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The  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Yorkshire 
Arch/EOLOGical  Society  was  held  on  January  27 
in  the  new  rooms,  Park  Street,  Leeds.  Colonel  T. 
Brooke  (president)  was  in  the  chair,  and  there  was  a 
good  attendance  of  members.  —  The  President,  in 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  first  offered  his 
congratulations  upon  the  society  having  acquired  a 
home  of  their  own  in  a  central  part  of  Leeds.  He 
remarked  that  they  were  especially  indebted  to  Mr. 
Edmund  Wilson  for  his  exertions  in  securing  an  ex- 
cellent suite  of  rooms  in  what  was  the  Old  Leeds 
Medical  School  for  the  benefit  of  themselves  and 
kindred  societies.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  this  new 
departure  would  result  in  the  development  of  the  in- 
terest in  arch.T?ological  work  throughout  the  county 
and  in  an  increase  in  the  membership  of  the  society. 
The  library  had  been  removed  into  their  new  home, 
though  not  yet  fully  arranged.  They  were  under  a 
sort  of  promise  that  as  soon  as  the  books  were  ar- 
ranged they  would  begin  the  preparation  of  a  new 
catadogue,  which  would  place  facilities  in  the  way  of 
members    that   they  did    not   possess  with   the   old 


catalc^e,  which  was  considerably  out  of  date.  The 
new  rooms  were  jointly  occupied  by  themselves  and 
the  Thoresby  Society.  It  was  thought  that  other 
societies  might  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of 
the  rooms.  So  far  little  had  been  done  in  that  direc- 
tion, though  he  believed  there  had  been  one  or  two 
offers.  With  regard  to  the  work  of  the  society  during 
the  year,  he  pointed  out  that  two  very  successful  and 
interesting  excursions  had  Ijeen  made,  one  to  Hatfield 
Chase  and  the  neighbouring  churches,  and  the  other 
to  the  Carthusian  Priory  of  Mount  Grace.  The  Coun- 
cil had  been  occupied  with  changes  in  connection  with 
the  officers  of  the  society,  and  the  Journal  which  was 
published  early  in  the  year  sjxike  for  itself.  The  next 
number  of  the  Journal  would  come  out  under  new 
editorship,  which  he  trusted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  per- 
manent home  of  the  society,  would  be  a  starting-{x)int 
from  which  they  might  expect  great  advantages.  The 
financial  conditions  of  the  society  must  be  satisfactory 
to  the  members.  The  investment  fund  had  been  con- 
siderably increased  during  the  year,  mainly  in  conse- 
quence of  a  legacy  from  the  late  auditor  (Mr.  Stanhope 
Smart).  He  believed  it  was  the  first  pecuniary  legacy 
which  the  society  had  received.  The  investment  fund 
amounted  to  a  very  considerable  sum,  and  they  only 
used  the  interest  for  the  ordinary  work  of  the  society. 
The  subscription  list  had  kept  up  very  well,  for  though 
the  membership  was  slightly  reduced,  the  number  of 
members  who  had  paid  subscriptions  was  larger.  The 
council  had  received,  with  great  regret,  an  intimation 
from  Mr.  J.  W.  Walker,  one  of  the  hon.  secretaries, 
that  owing  to  the  pressure  of  his  professional  engi^e- 
ments  he  could  not  continue  to  act  in  that  capacity. 
They  had,  however,  invited  him  to  accept  a  seat  on 
the  council,  so  that  they  might  still  have  the  benefit  of 
hb  advice  and  assistance.  As  to  the  Record  Series, 
he  felt  a  little  gloomy  when  he  read  the  report  of  Mr. 
Chadwick,  and  it  did  appear  as  if  either  some  great 
effort  must  be  made  to  increase  the  number  of  sub- 
scribers or  they  must  make  up  their  minds  before 
many  years  were  over  to  wind  up  thai  particular  branch 
of  the  society.  Nothing  could  be  more  distressing  to 
his  mind  than  their  being  driven  to  such  a  step,  be- 
cause he  believed  that  in  the  volumes  of  their  Record 
Series  they  had  a  permanent  account  of  work  which 
would  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  antiquaries  of  future 
ages  within  that  county.  They  had  been  greatly  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  the  issue  of  wills  which  had 
been  going  on  for  some  time,  and  which  was  admitted 
to  be  most  valuable  and  magnificently  edited,  had  not 
secured  a  larger  number  of  new  subscribers  to  the 
Record  Series.  They  had  thought  that,  even  from  a 
professional  point  of  view,  these  volumes  might  Ije  in- 
valuable to  gentlemen  in  different  parts  of  the  county, 
but  they  did  not  seem  to  have  taken  that  view  of  the 
matter.  He  would  impress  on  each  meml)er  the  de- 
sirability of  doing  his  individual  share  in  inducing 
others  to  join  the  society.  The  council  had  that  day 
considered  steps  to  increase  the  number  of  subscribers. 
The  work  was  right,  the  books  spoke  for  themselves, 
and  the  only  lack  was  in  the  number  of  supporters. 
Mr.  Chadwick  had  hinted  in  his  report  that  he  would 
rather  like  to  divest  himself  of  the  labours  which  this 
branch  of  the  society's  work  entailed  upon  him.  They 
had  assured  him  that  they  could  not  spare  him,  and 
had  asked  him  to  associate  with  himself  some  other 
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member  of  the  society,  which  would  to  some  extent 
lighten  the  burden  which  fell  upon  him.  They  did 
not  intend  to  cheapen  the  publications  of  the  society. 
They  were  printed  on  good  paper  and  sent  out  in  ex- 
cellent form,  and  they  had  no  wish  to  detract  from 
their  permanent  value.  They  had  just  received  gifts 
of  books  from  Dr.  Fairbank,  of  Doncaster  ;  Mr. 
Fowler,  of  Durham  ;  and  the  Rev.  R.  Vickerman 
Taylor.  In  conclusion,  the  President  expressed  the 
great  regret  they  had  all  felt  at  the  loss  by  death  of 
Chancellor  Raine  and  the  Rev.  C.  B.  Norcliffe. — 
Mr.  R.  Reynolds  seconded,  and  the  resolution  was 
adopted. — On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Birchall,  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  John  Scott,  Colonel  Brooke  was  again  elected 
president.  The  vice-presidents  were  also  re-appointed. 
The  resignation  of  Mr.  Walker,  alluded  to  by  the  pre- 
sident, was  accepted  with  much  regret.  The  retiring 
members  of  the  council — Mr.  G.  J.  Armytage,  Dr.  J. 
E  Eddison,  the  Rev.  R.  V.  Taylor,  Mr.  J.  W.  Clay, 
Dr.  F.  ColUns,  and  Mr.  J.  N.  Dickons — were  re- 
elected, and  two  vacant  seats  were  filled  by  the  meet- 
ing unanimously  appointing  Mr.  Killick  and  Mr. 
Walker.  The  following  honorary  officers  were  like- 
wise appointed  or  reappointed  :  Treasurer,  Mr.  H.  S. 
Childe  ;  secretary,  .Mr.  William  Brown  ;  auditor,  Mr. 
W,  H.  Armitage  ;  librarian,  Mr.  E.  K.  Clark ;  secre- 
taries of  the  Record  Series,  Messrs.  S.  J.  Chadwick 
and  J.  W.  Clay.  Eleven  new  members  were  proposed 
and  enrolled.  In  the  speeches  delivered  great  satis- 
faction was  felt  at  the  society  having  obtained  such 
suitable  premises. — Mr.  Leadman  said  he  trusted  the 
day  was  not  far  distant  when  they  would  publish  three 
Journals  a  year  instead  of  two,  while  Mr.  Edmund 
Wilson  expressed  the  hope  that  objects  of  interest, 
besides  books,  would  be  collected  and  arranged  in  the 
new  rooms. — On  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Sankey, 
it  was  resolved  to  invite  members  to  present  books  of 
a  suitable  character  to  the  library,  or  to  give  donations 
for  the  purchase  of  books. 


^ 


^  «09 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Section  of  the  Birmi.ngham  and  Midland 
Institute  was  held  in  January. — The  committee  re- 
ported a  further  falling  off  of  eight  in  the  number  of 
members,  which  was  208  at  the  end  of  the  year  1895, 
and  now  stood  at  200.  This  decrease  had  not 
materially  affected  the  financial  position  of  the  sec- 
tion, but  it  was,  nevertheless,  unsatisfactory  to  observe 
a  steady,  though  small,  annual  reduction  in  the  list  of 
meml)ers,  which  in  1892  numbered  as  many  as  228. 
The  usual  number  of  papers  dealing  with  antiquarian 
matters  had  been  read  on  Wednesday  evenings  to 
appreciative  audiences,  and,  with  one  exception,  had 
lieen  of  peculiar  interest  to  the  Midland  counties. 
The  attendance  at  the  summer  excursions,  which  last 
year  fell  considerably  below  the  average,  had  greatly 
improved.  The  value  of  the  library  of  the  section 
had  been  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  several  volumes, 
plans,  rubbings  of  brasses,  etc.  Matters  of  public 
mterest,  outside  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  society, 
had  also  engaged  the  attention  of  the  committee. 
Hearing  that  the  celebrated  Beauchamp  brass  in  St. 
Mary's  Church,  Warwick,  was  in  bad  condition,  the 
committee  communicated  with  the  authorities  of  the 
church,   with   the  result   that   the   brass    had    been 


repaired  in  the  manner  best  fitted  to  preserve  its 
antiquarian  value.  Steps  were  also  being  taken  to 
avert  the  possible  destruction  of  the  old  "  Stratford 
House"  at  Camp  Hill.  The  finances  of  the  section, 
in  which  a  slight  improvement  was  reported  at  the 
close  of  last  year,  were  in  a  still  more  satisfactory  con- 
dition. The  balance  on  the  combined  accounts  had 
been  increased  from  ^d"]  os.  4d.  to  ;^88  19s.  id., 
from  which,  however,  the  customary  deduction  of 
about  ;{"50  or  £(iO  had  to  be  made  for  printing  the 
1896  volume  of  transactions.  There  was  also  for  the 
first  time  in  some  years  a  small  but  gratifying  surplus 
of  income  over  expenditure  on  the  general  account. — 
The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  balance  of  ;^SI  9s.  8d.  would  be 
just  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  transactions  for 
the  year  1896.  They  certainly  had  the  copying  fund 
to  draw  upon,  and  it  was  very  fortunate  they  had, 
for  the  transactions  without  illustrations  would  not  be 
of  much  use.  He  thought  that  the  copying  fund 
ought  to  be  considerably  increased.  It  was  of  no  use 
their  looking  further  for  new  members,  but  he  did 
think  that  those  who  were  not  subscribers  to  the 
Institute  and  who  were  interested  in  arch?eology  might 
contribute  small  sums  to  the  fund.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Birmingham  was  beginning  to  awaken  to  the  import- 
ance of  its  archaeological  observances,  and  he  thought 
that  Birmingham  would  contribute  towards  the  fund 
they  wished  to  augment.  Under  present  conditions 
they  were  obliged  to  spend  money  sparingly,  and  he 
noticed  with  regret  that  they  had  been  unable  to  pur- 
chase a  single  book  during  the  past  year.  He 
appealed  to  members  to  do  their  best  to  obtain  sub- 
scriptions to  the  copying  fund,  in  order  that  they 
might  more  conveniently  carry  on  their  work. — Mr. 
W.  J.  Wainwright  seconded  the  motion,  which  was 
carried. — On  the  proposition  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Hawkes, 
seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Hadley,  thanks  were  voted  to 
the  president,  the  honorary  secretary,  the  honorary 
librarian,  and  the  committee  for  their  services  during 
the  past  year,  and  the  officers  and  committee  were 
elected. — A  paper  contributed  by  Mr.  Sam  Timmins 
upon  "William  Hamper,  F.S.A.,"  was  read  by  Mr. 
Churchill  in  the  absence  of  the  author.  In  it  Mr. 
Timmins  gave  a  review  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Hamper 
from  1776  to  1831.  In  early  life  his  father,  who  was 
born  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  settled  in  Birmingham, 
and  William  succeeded  to  his  bu,siness.  In  his  travels 
he  had  many  opportunities  of  acquiring  knowledge  of 
churches  and  other  ancient  buildings.  He  contri- 
buted many  articles  to  the  Gentleman's  Afagazine, 
signed  "  H.  D.  B."  (Hamper,  Deritend,  Birmingham), 
wrote  poetry,  and  was  a  musical  composer  as  well  as 
a  performer.  In  l8ll,  at  the  invitation  of  the  magis- 
trates df  Birmingham  and  the  district,  he  was  induced 
to  undertake  the  duties  of  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
county  of  Warwick,  and  these  duties  he  discharged 
for  twenty  years.  In  18 17  he  made  contributions  to 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  was  introduced  as  a 
Fellow  three  years  later.  He  contriliuted  .some  valu- 
able papers.  Mr.  Timmins  mentioned  that  amongst 
the  many  valuable  productions  of  Mr.  HaniiK:r  were 
Kenihvorlh  Illustrated  and  The  Life,  Diary,  and 
Correspoiuletue  of  Sir  William  DugdaU.  In  his  later 
days  Ilamper  beguiled  his  time  by  preparing  an 
appendix  to  the  latter  work,  which  was  a  most  valu- 
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able  one. — The  paper  was  listened  to  with  consider- 
able interest,  and  hearty  thanks  were  voted  to  Mr. 
Timmins  for  it,  to  Mr.  Churchill  for  reading  it,  and 
to  Mr.  Wright  Wilson  for  presiding. 

^  ^  ^ 

At  the  January  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  ARCH.iiO- 
I.CWICAL  Society  Dr.  Alexander  Tillic  read  a  paper 
on  "  Yule  and  Christmas :  A  Study  in  Germanic 
Origins."  He  began  by  showing  that  on  the  authority 
of  philology  the  ancient  Germanics  had  no  knowledge 
of  solstices  and  ecjuinoxes,  the  Germanic  languages 
))ossessing  no  common  denominations  for  them,  and 
the  expressions  used  later  to  denote  them  being  mere 
translations  of  the  Roman  terms.  The  Germanic  tribes 
divided  their  year,  which  began  about  November  lo, 
into  six  equal  parts  of  about  sixty  days,  or  six  seasons. 
The  name  of  the  season  extending  from  November  lo 
to  January  lo,  and  forming  the  first  half  of  their 
winter,  was,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century, 
named  Jiuleis,  which  name,  two  centuries  later,  had 
shifted  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  by  one  month,  so 
that  it  denoted  Deceml)er  and  January.  The  introduc- 
tion of  solstices  and  equinoxes  into  the  Germanic 
nations  is  of  Roman  origin,  and  so  is  the  habit  of 
counting  twelve  months.  The  earliest  Germanic 
winter  festival  known  is  a  celebration  of  the  night  of 
December  31,  called  the  Calends  of  January,  and 
showing  all  the  details  of  the  Roman  Calend  celebra- 
tion of  Christmas,  which  was  invented  by  the  Roman 
bishop  Liberius  in  354,  and  was  intended  to  replace 
and  abolish  the  festival  of  Epiphany  ;  it  spread  com- 
paratively quickly  among  the  Romance  nations,  but 
very  slowly  among  the  Germanics,  and  was  in  Britain 
not  yet  popular  so  late  as  the  tenth  century.  The 
Venerable  IBeda,  to  whom  we  owe  a  great  mass  of  in- 
formation about  the  Germanic  year,  of  the  Anglic 
names  of  the  months,  and  many  kindred  things,  was 
confronted  by  a  rather  difficult  task  when  he  had  to 
pass  a  judgment  on  the  popular  theory  of  the  year 
current  at  his  own  time  amongst  his  fellow-country- 
men. For  in  the  mass  of  tradition  with  which  he  had 
to  deal  there  were  four  different  layers  of  opinions 
piled  upon  one  another  and  mutually  contradictory,  so 
that  it  would  have  required  a  scholar  of  Germanic 
philology,  of  Germanic  and  Roman  antiquities,  and  at 
the  same  time  without  any  bias  from  the  views  of  the 
Church,  to  do  justice  to  a  historical  explanation  of  the 
intricately  complicated  state  of  things  ;  and,  as  is  but 
natural,  Beda  failed  to  find  a  theory  of  his  own  which 
would  have  explained  all  the  strange  facts  which  had 
come  to  his  knowledge.  The  more  gratitude  is  due 
to  him  for  giving  on  the  whole  rather  the  several  facts 
than  a  mere  theory.  Some  of  the  explanations  sug- 
gested by  him  can,  however,  not  stand  historical  ex- 
amination. He  overlooks  the  fact  that  the  Angles 
had  accepted  the  pre-Julian  Roman  calendar  and 
modified  it  somewhat  by  the  Julian  calendar  and  the 
festivals  of  the  Church.  So  he  derives  the  name  Giuli 
(denoting  with  him  December  and  January)  from  the 
winter  solstice,  while  it  is  known  that  200  years  earlier 
it  had  denoted  November  and  December,  and  that 
the  Germanics  knew  of  no  solstices  before  they  came 
in  contact  with  the  Romans.  The  Anglo-Saxon  name, 
*'  modra-niht,"  for  December  25,  is  probably  to  be 
explained  by  the  Roman  festivities  at  the  Calends  of 


January,  which,  among  the  Germanics  at  least,  had 
become  mixed  with  the  Malronalia  celebrated  by  the 
married  ladies  of  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the  old 
ure-Julian  year,  March  i.  In  Anglo-Saxon  time  there 
IS  no  historical  evidence  of  any  ix)pular  festivity  having 
ever  been  held  on  December  25,  which,  by  the  early 
entries  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  is  named  with  a  mere 
Roman  calendar  name,  mid-winter,  and  only  later  gets 
a  ••  m.iss  "  affixed,  in  order  to  turn  it,  so  late  as  after 
the  year  1000,  into  Christesmaessan.  The  first  secular 
celebration  of  December  25  we  know  of  in  Christian 
times  in  Britain  was  held  in  1065  at  the  English  Court. 
On  the  same  day  of  the  following  year  William  the 
Conqueror  was  crowned,  and  from  1085  onwards  the 
Land  MS.  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  mentions  consci- 
entiously the  place  where  he  and  his  successors  kept 
their  Christmas.  There  is  no  case  known  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  in  which  December  25 
was  called  Yule,  and  even  then  that  word  by  no  means 
denoted  that  date  in  a  majority  of  cases,  but  still  refers 
to  the  whole  season  of  sixty  or  fewer  days.  It  is  ab- 
solutely at  variance  with  history  to  speak  of  a  Ger- 
manic Yule  festival,  and  even  to  name  as  its  date 
December  25.  But  it  is  vouched  for  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  Tacitus  that  the  Germans  had,  about 
the  beginning  of  November,  a  great  festival,  which  as 
late  as  the  twelfth  century  was  transferred  to  Christ- 
mas. —  The  usual  votes  of  thanks  were  afterwards 
passed. 

^  ^  ^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Architects,  held 
at  St.  James's  Hall,  Piccadilly,  on  January  28,  Mr. 
Thackeray  Turner,  secretary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Preservation  of  Ancient  Buildings,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Restoration."  Mr.  Turner  divided  his  subject  under 
three  headings— (i)  The  definition  and  history  of  res- 
toration ;  (2)  The  practice  of  restoration  ;  (3)  The 
effect  of  restoration  upon  the  artist  and  his  work.  He 
traced  the  history  of  restoration,  particularly  as  ap- 
plied to  churches,  from  early  times  to  the  present  day. 
As  to  the  practice  of  restoration,  were  they  aiming  at 
strengthening  or  beautifying  ?  There  were  associations 
about  an  old  church  which  created  veneration  in  the 
worshippers,  but  that  would  be  all  destroyed  if  that 
church  was  "  restored."  He  did  not  believe  there 
was  anything  like  what  he  might  call  real  imitation. 
The  decayed  parts  in  a  structure  had  gone  when  the 
new  work  was  commenced,  and  the  most  that  could 
be  done  was  to  take  other  parts  of  the  edifice  in  order 
to  attempt  imitation.  An  architect,  of  course,  should 
first  get  the  history  of  any  church  he  was  going  to 
restore.  Glazing  and  paving  were  most  important 
matters  to  be  considered  in  restorations.  There  was 
no  reason  why  old  floors  should  not  be  relaid  on  con- 
crete, instead  of  being  removed  and  replaced  by 
modern  material.  With  regard  to  fractured  orna- 
mental work  on  ancient  buildings,  it  was  merely  the 
honourable  scar  of  time,  and  should  be  treated  as 
such.  The  composition  of  roofs  for  churches  and 
cathedrals  should  be  carefully  considered,  and  he  be- 
lieved an  asphalt  roof,  composed  of  the  right  material, 
and  laid  according  to  the  most  approved  plan,  was  the 
best.  The  author  then  dealt  with  ornamentation  and 
its  effect  on  art,  and  said  he  did  not  despise  ornament, 
but  good  effect  could  often  be  produced  without  it, 
and  it  was  not  necessary. — A  discussion  was  raised  on 
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a  motion  by  Mr.  Middleton  that  a  vote  of  thanks  be 
given  to  Mr.  Turner  for  his  paper,  the  seconder  of 
this,  Mr.  William  Woodward,  saying  that  an  architect 
must  take  things  about  old  buildings  as  he  found  them. 
The  speaker  referred  to  the  specification  as  to  Peter- 
borough Cathedral  west  front,  but  the  president  ruled 
that  the  question  did  not  arise  out  of  the  paper. — Mr. 
Turner,  in  reply,  said  he  objected,  in  the  case  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral,  to  gentlemen  who  said  the 
west  front  must  come  down,  refusing  an  opportunity 
to  those  who  thought  differently  from  examining  the 
fa9ade.  (Hear,  hear.)  What  he  said  was  not  that 
they  should  refrain  from  repairing  old  buildings,  but 
that  they  should  not  restore  them  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  word  was  used. 


IRetJietoiB!  anD  5l5otices 
of  jQeto  T5ook0» 

[Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers."] 

The  Ruined  Cities  of  Ceylon.     Being  a  Descrip- 
tion  of  Anuradhapura  and   Polonnaruwa.      Ey 
Henry  Cave,  M.A.     Illustrated   with  fifty  full- 
page  Woodbury  gravures  from  photographs  taken 
by  the  author.     4to.     Roxburgh,  gilt  top.     Price 
38s.  net.     London  :  Sampson  Low,  Marston  and 
Co.,  Limited. 
In  this  beautiful  book  Mr.   Cave  introduces  the 
antiquary  to  some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the 
ancient  remains  of  the  Eastern  world.     It  seems  like  a 
dream  to  hear  of  vast  cities  existing  in  Ceylon  2,000 
years  ago,  whose  area  covered  a  space  of  250  square 
miles,  with  palaces  reared  on  monoliths  covered  with 
copper  studded  with  gems,  and  whose  population  was 
counted  not  by  thousands  but  by  millions.     Yet  such 
Mr.  Cave  assures  us  on  indisputable  evidence  was  the 
case.     Surely  amid  such  surroundings  Ceylon,  with 
its  atmosphere   laden  with  the  "spicy  breezes"  of 
jessamine  and  champac,  must  have  been  an  enchanted 
land  indeed  ! 

Ceylon,  as  we  are  reminded  by  the  author,  was  the 
chief  emporium  of  the  Eastern  world.  The  merchant 
fleets  of  the  other  Eastern  nations  entered  its  ports 
with  silks,  carpets,  cloth  of  gold,  sandalwood,  horses, 
chariots,  and  slaves.  There  they  trafficked  with  one 
another,  but  mainly  with  the  Singhalese,  whose  gems 
were  coveted  by  the  nobles  and  princes  of  every  country. 
No  king  in  India  possessed  wealth  which  could  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  ruler  of  Ceylon.  The 
precious  products  of  the  island  readily  commanded 
ample  supplies  of  the  luxuries  of  other  nations,  so  that 
the  natives  of  Ceylon  had  no  need  to  convey  their 
pearls,  sapphires,  or  rubies  to  foreign  lands.  Their 
riches  brought  their  wants  to  them  ready  to  hand  from 
other  countries.  More  than  10,000  square  miles  of 
the  island  were  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
in  the  midst  of  this  stretch  of  land  stood  the  mighty  city 
of  Anuradhapura,  whose  buildings  covered  the  ground 
for  250  square  miles,  and  comprised  a  series  of  the  most 


gorgeous  temples  and  palaces  the  world  has  probably 
ever  known  as  confined  within  a  single  area. 

After  speaking  of  the  glories  of  the  Brazen  Palace, 
which  was  built  upon  1,800  monoliths  covered  with 
chased  copper  and  set  with  precious  stones,  even 
the  lines  of  the  roof  being  picked  out  with  spark- 
ling gems,  Mr.  Cave  goes  on  to  say:  "But  even 
this  is  dwarfed  by  the  massive  shrines  that  rear 
their  heads  in  all  directions.  The  new  religion 
[Buddhism]  has  filled  its  votaries  with  almost  super- 
human energy,  and  only  the  very  hills  themselves  can 
compare  with  the  buildings  which  are  the  outward 
expression  of  the  devotion  of  the  people.  Founda- 
tions, laid  to  the  depth  of  100  feet,  are  composed  of 
alternate  strata  of  stone  and  iron  cemented  one  on  the 
other.  Upon  these,  pedestals  of  massive  granite  are 
placed,  and  surrounded  by  sculptured  elephants,  which 
appear  as  bearers  of  the  superstructure,  which  rises  to 
a  height  of  400  feet,  and  contains  millions  of  tons  of 
solid  masonry.  At  the  four  points  there  are  shrines, 
approached  by  handsome  flights  of  steps,  and  to  these 
come  thousands  of  worshippers,  all  of  whom  grace 
the  altars  with  gifts  of  flowers."  Here  and  there,  we 
are  told,  are  temples  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  with 
chapels  for  the  reception  of  images  of  the  lord  Buddha. 
For  a  space  of  20  square  miles  extended  the  inner 
city,  entirely  devoted  to  religious  edifices  and  the 
palaces  of  the  king  and  nobles  ;  but  beyond  it,  over 
an  area  of  250  square  miles,  spread  the  hives  of  in- 
dustry that  supported  it.  A  careful  investigation  of 
ancient  records  shows  that  these  marvellous  ancient 
cities  of  the  golden  age  of  Lanka  were  the  outcome 
of  the  religious  enthusiasm  which  followed  the  univer- 
sal reception  of  Buddhism  by  the  Singhalese.  This 
took  place  about  the  year  307  B.  c.  The  original  in- 
habitants of  the  island  were  savage  races  in  various 
states  of  barbarism.  Indeed  some  remnants  of  them 
are  still  to  be  found,  shunning  all  contact  with  other 
races,  and  living  on  the  produce  of  the  chase,  display- 
ing the  most  elementary  notions  of  religion  in  the  form 
of  snake  and  demon  worship,  and  showing  powers  of 
reason  little  superior  to  those  of  the  lower  animals 
with  whom  they  share  the  rocks  and  caves  of  districts 
otherwise  forsaken.  The  Singhalese,  however,  are  of 
Aryan  origin,  and  came  from  North-Central  India, 
their  language  being  closely  allied  to  Pali,  a  dialect  of 
Sanskrit.  They  settled  in  Ceylon  some  centuries  before 
their  conversion  to  Buddhism,  which,  as  has  been  said, 
took  place  about  307  B.C.  It  is  of  importance  to  bear 
in  mind,  therefore,  that  all  the  buildings  whose  remains 
are  still  to  be  seen,  fall  within  the  domain  of  authentic 
history.  Not  a  single  building  or  sculptured  stone 
has  been  found,  Mr.  Cave  tells  us,  that  is  anterior  to 
this  date,  and  it  is  also  noteworthy  that  in  India  no 
relic  of  ancient  architecture  has  been  found  older  than 
the  ruined  cities  of  Ceylon. 

The  ruined  cities  of  Anuradhapura  and  Polonnaruwa 
are  situated,  the  former  70  miles  direct  north  of 
Matale,  and  the  latter  50  miles  to  the  north-east. 
Matale  is  reached  by  rail  from  Colombo,  from  which 
it  is  distant  about  100  miles.  Anuradhapura  is  now 
reached,  Mr.  Cave  tells  us,  by  a  pleasant  drive  direct 
from  Matale,  but  Polonnaruwa  is  more  difficult  of 
access,  having  to  be  reached  through  rugged  jungle- 
paths,  interspersed  with  swamps,  of  which  nothing 
can  l>e  predicated  s.ive  their  malarial  qualities. 

Mr.   Cave  first  takes  the  reader  to  Anuradhapura, 
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through  the  charming  scenery  of  the  Kandyan  district 
(of  which  a  most  beautiful  photograph  is  given  in  Plate 
II.),  and  ])assing  Aluwihari  and  Mihintalc,  where  the 
mountain  now  l>earing  that  name,  8  miles  cast  of  the 
sacred  part  of  the  city  of  Anuradhapura,  rises  abruptly 
from  the  plain  to  the  height  of  1,000  feet.  Mr.  Cave 
describes  its  slopes  as  being  now  covered  with  dense 
forest,  almost  to  the  summit,  with  the  exception  of 
the  spce  occupied  by  a  grand  stairway  of  granite 
slabs,  which  lead  from  the  level  plain  by  1,840  steps 
to  the  summit.  Two  l)eautiful  photographic  plates 
arc  given  showing  two  portions  of  the  stairway.  From 
Mihintalc  Mr.  Cave  leads  us  (we  can  use  the  expres- 
sion almost  literally,  for  his  beautiful  photographs, 
which  have  l^een  admirably  reproduced  m  a  series  of 
some  fifty  plates,  bring  the  scenes  step  by  step  before 
the  reader  s  eye)  to  the  sacred  remains  of  Anuradha- 
pura itself.  These  are  most  remarkable  even  now, 
and  may  fairly  l)e  said  to  take  their  rank  among  the 
wonders  of  the  Eastern  world.  In  Plate  XIII.  an  ex- 
cellent idea  is  conveyed  of  the  remains  of  the  Brazen 
Palace  Ijefore  spoken  of.  Mr.  Cave's  photc^raph 
shows  a  jierfect  forest  of  monoliths  on  which  it  rested, 
and  which  are  all  that  now  remain  to  tell  of  its  former 
glories.  From  the  nature  of  its  construction  and 
decorative  materials,  the  Brazen  Palace  has  naturally 
suffered  more  from  spoliation  than  the  other  shrines 
and  buildings  of  the  city.  A  most  astonishing  object 
is  the  Ruanweli,  or  gold-dust  dagaba,  of  which  a 
couple  of  plates  are  given.  Mr.  Cave  states  that  its 
api)earance  from  a  distance  is  that  of  a  conically- 
shaped  hill  of  about  200  feet  in  height.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  mass  of  solid  brickwork.  We  are  sorry  that 
our  space  precludes  the  possibility  of  giving  Mr. 
Cave's  description  of  it  and  its  various  features.  It 
seems  to  have  been  erected  in  the  second  century  B.C. 
Besides  the  plates,  Mr.  Cave  gives  an  illustration  of 
a  miniature  dagaba  which  has  been  raised  on  the 
platform,  and  of  which  there  were  probably  many 
others  placed  round  the  original  shrine  as  native 
offerings.  This  dagaba,  with  the  platform  below  it, 
is  composed  of  a  weighty  monolith,  and  does  not 
appear  to  have  lieen  removed.  On  p.  90  there  is 
another  engraving,  which  shows  the  ruins  of  the 
Dalada  Maligawa,  or  Temple  of  the  Tooth,  which  is 
fully  described  by  the  author.  Returning  from  Anur- 
adhapura, we  are  taken  to  the  ruins  of  Polonnaruwa, 
but  the  limits  of  our  space  preclude  the  possibility  of 
following  the  author  thither. 

We  have  but  very  briefly  hinted  at  the  contents 
of  a  most  fascinating  and  Ijeautiful  book.  The  illus- 
trations alone  are  in  themselves  quite  a  new  feature  in 
a  work  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  many  authors  who  are 
such  proficient  photographers  as  Mr.  Cave  is.  The 
photographs  would  do  credit  to  a  professional  photo- 
grapher of  experience,  and  as  the  productions  of  an 
amateur  they  deserve  an  exceptional  meed  of  praise. 
We  put  down  this  book  with  the  feeling  that  it  does  not 
often  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  reader  to  meet  with  such  a 
book,  combining,  as  this  does,  a  pleasant  story  of 
travel,  together  with  descriptions  of  almost  unknown 
ruins  of  vast  extent,  and  this  presented  in  a  most 
attractive  and  beautiful  form.  There  is  only  one 
thing  we  should  have  liked  the  lxx)k  to  contain,  and 
that  is  a  map  of  Ceylon,  but  it  is  ungenerous  to  find 
any  fault  with  such  a  book.  Suj'jerlative  praise  is  the 
oDiy  thing  it  merits. 


The  Thackerays  in  India.  By  Sir  William 
Hunter,  K.CS.I.,  etc.     Henry  Frrunie. 

This  is  an  attractive  book,  as  well  in  contents  as  in 
cover  and  type.  .Sir  William  Hunter,  the  well-known 
Indian  historian,  is  not  only  to  Ije  congratulated  on 
having  chosen  an  interesting  subject  for  his  monologue, 
which  throws  much  light  upon  the  history  of  our  vast 
Indian  Emi)ire  during  the  past  180  years,  but  on  the 
possession,  at  all  events  in  this  instance,  of  a  pleasant 
literary  style.  "On  .Septeml)er  13,  1815,  a  train  of 
merchants,  soldiers,  and  dignitaries  defiled  along  that 
road  behind  the  cofhn  of  a  civilian  struck  down  mid- 
way in  his  career.  I  wonder  if  the  chief  mourner 
was  a  pale-faced  little  boy  of  four,  who  has  come  to 
l)e  known  in  all  English-speaking  lands  as  the  great- 
hearted satirist  of  our  age,  and  the  prime  master  of 
our  full-grown  English  tongue  ?  For  it  was  the  father 
of  William  Makepeace  Thackeray  whom  Calcutta 
was  escorting  to  his  grave."  The  Thackerays  were  a 
typical  family  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  in  the  days 
of  John  Comjiany.  The  first  Thackeray  in  India 
went  as  a  covenanted  civilian  in  1766.  Four  of  his 
sons,  and  at  least  fourteen  of  his  descendants,  have 
been  traced  by  Sir  William  Hunter  as  actively 
engaged  in  the  Company's  service  in  civilian,  mili- 
tary, or  medical  capacities.  Whilst  wandering  over 
the  three  great  Presidencies,  Sir  William  came  across 
some  of  the  many  appearances  of  the  Thackeray 
family  from  the  Malabar  coast  on  the  extreme  south- 
west to  the  Sylhet  Valley  in  the  far  north-east  of 
India.  Indian  archives  and  domestic  pajjers  com- 
bine to  supply  a  curious  and  interesting  picture  of 
"  one  of  those  powerful  and  compact,  but  now  almost 
extinct,  family  confederations  which  did  so  much  to 
build  up  British  rule  in  the  East." 

The  family  is  traced  back  to  the  fourteenth  century, 
when  the  Thackerays  were  tenants  of  the  famed 
Yorkshire  Abbey  of  Fountains.  From  their  York- 
shire home  in  1706  went  forth  a  boy  of  twelve  as 
King's  scholar  at  Eton.  Eventually  this  Thomas 
Thackeray  became  a  Fellow  of  King's  College,  an 
Eton  master,  headmaster  of  Harrow,  chaplain  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Archdeacon  of  Surrey.  He 
died  in  1760,  leaving  sixteen  children.  For  the 
youngest  of  these,  William  Makepeace  Thackeray, 
aged  seventeen,  the  widow  thankfully  accepted  a 
writership  in  the  East  India  Company's  service. 

It  is  rather  a  hackneyed  phrase  for  a  reviewer  to 
use,  but  it  is  difficult  to  coin  new  ones,  so  our  readers 
must  accept  our  assurance  that  there  is  not  a  dry 
paragraph  nor  superfluous  sentence  in  this  book  of 
some  200  pages.  It  is  divided  into  four  chapters, 
entitled  respectively,  "Some  Calcutta  Graves," 
"  Thackeray  s  Grandfather  in  Bengal,"  "  Thackeray's 
Uncles  in  India,"  and  "Thackeray's  Father  in  Bengal." 

Note  to  Publishers. —  We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSS. 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor  stating  the  subject  and 
manner  of  treatment. 

To  INTENDING  CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited  MSS. 
will  always  receive  careful  attention,  hut  the  Editor 
cannot  return  them  if  not  accepted  unless  a  fully 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  is  enclosed.  To  this 
rule  no  exception  will  be  mcule. 
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jf^otes  of  tfte  Q^ontt). 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
on  Thursday,  March  4,  the  following  were 
elected  Fellows  of  the  Society :  Mr.  Walter 
Jenkinson  Kaye,  Gosberton  Hall,  Lincoln- 
shire ;  Mr.  Robert  Chellas  Graham,  Skipness, 
Argyllshire ;  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Bart., 
Great  Cumberland  Place,  W. ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Preston,  De  Crespigny  Park,  Denmark  Hill, 
S.E. ;  Mr.  Cecil  Arthur  Tennant,  Cadogan 
Gardens,  S.VV. ;  the  Rev.  John  Kennedy,  St. 
Catherine's  Vicarage,  Leytonstone,  E. ;  the 
Rev.  Frederick  Hancock,  Selworthy  Rectory, 
Taunton  ;  Mr.  Harry  George  Griffinhoofe,  St. 
Petersburgh  Terrace,  VV. ;  Mr.  William  Oliver 
Roper,  Yealand  Conyers,  Carnforth ;  the  Rev. 
William  Haworth,  Bootham  Terrace,  York ; 
Mr.  Frederick  Cavendish  Bentinck,  Mansfield 
Street,  W.  ;  and  Dr.  Bertram  Coghill  Alan 
Windle,  Harborne  Road,  Birmingham. 

^  ^  ^ 
It  is  a  matter  for  real  congratulation  that  the 
black-balling  mischief  at  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  seems  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 
At  the  recent  ballot  all  the  candidates  were 
elected.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the 
practice  of  a  few  of  the  Fellows,  who  per- 
sistently black-balled  every  candidate,  first 
arose.  That  it  wrought  much  mischief  to 
the  Society  goes  without  saying,  and  it  is  a 
very  happy  fact  that  it  seems  now  to  have 
passed  away.  At  one  time  it  threatened  to 
become  a  very  serious  danger  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  Society,  and  the  council  devised 
certain  plans  for  circumventing  it.  These 
were  tried,  but  were  not  very  successful. 
Now  it  seems  that  wiser  counsels  have  pre- 
vailed among  the  few  I'^ellows  who  caused  the 
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trouble,  and  that  they  have  either  left  the 
Society,  or,  having  thought  the  matter  over 
in  its  true  bearing,  have  mended  their  ways. 

4?  ^  ^ 
Many  readers  of  the  Antiquary  will  be  glad 
to  hear  of  the  formation  of  a  new  ecclesio- 
logical  society,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Dr.  Wickham  Legg,  who  is  supported  by  a 
strong  committee,  which  includes  such  well- 
known  authorities  on  ecclesiastical  archaeology 
as  Canon  Christopher  Wordsworth,  the  Rev. 
W.  H.  Frere,  Messrs.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope, 
J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  W.  J.  Birkbeck,  and 
others.  The  new  society  is  to  be  called  "  The 
Alcuin  Club,"  and  has  been  founded  with  the 
object  of  promoting  the  study  of  the  history 
and  use  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  by 
the  publication  of  tracts  and  other  works 
that  may  seem  desirable,  illustrated  by  re- 
productions of  miniatures  from  manuscripts, 
and  photographs  of  church  furniture,  orna- 
ments and  vestments.  The  prospectus  states 
that  "  There  already  exist  in  London  three 
societies — the  Henry  Bradshaw  Society  for 
editing  rare  liturgical  texts,  the  Plainsong  and 
Mediaeval  Music  Society,  and  the  St.  Paul's 
Ecclesiological  Society,  dealing  with  liturgical 
and  musical  subjects,  and  with  ecclesiology 
in  general ;  but  there  exists  no  society  which 
deals  with  the  practical  study  of  ceremonial, 
or  the  arrangement  of  churches,  their  furniture 
and  ornaments,  in  accordance  with  the  rubrics 
of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  To  en- 
courage this  study  the  Alcuin  Club  has  been 
formed,  which,  although  practical,  will  work 
upon  purely  historical  and,  of  course,  English 
lines.  Strict  obedience  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  will  be  taken  as  the  guiding 
principle  of  the  work  of  the  club."  The 
club  is  to  consist  of  members  who  will  pay 
20s.  per  annum,  entitling  them  to  all  publica- 
tions gratis,  and  associates,  who  will  pay  5s. 
per  annum,  entitling  them  to  such  of  the 
tracts  gratis,  and  such  reductions  on  other 
publications  as  the  committee  may  determine. 
The  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  club  is 
A.  Maidlow  Davis,  Esq.,  91a,  Billiter  Build- 
ings, London,  E.C. 

^         ^        ^ 

An  amusing  correspondence  has  recently 
passed  between  the  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Ancient  Buildings  and  the  Chapter  of 
Exeter  (the  Dean  being  absent,  on  account 
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of  ill-health,  from  England).  It  seems  that 
the  society,  hearing  that  some  "  restoration  " 
of  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral  was  in 
progress,  wrote  to  inquire  what  was  being 
done.  The  reply  from  Exeter  was,  that  with 
the  e.xpression  of  all  due  courtesy  to  the 
society,  the  Exeter  Cathedral  authorities  did 
not  wish  to  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 
Quite  so !  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the 
society  is  becoming  a  terror  to  evil-doers. 
As  we  are  not  aware  what  is  really  being 
done  at  Exeter  Cathedral,  we  forbear  to 
comment  on  the  matter  further  than  to  say 
that  we  have  every  confidence  that  Dr.  Cowie 
(the  dean),  if  sufficiently  well  to  attend  to 
the  matter,  will  not  himself  countenance  any 
destructive  "  restoration  "  so-called. 

^  ^  jp 
Antiquaries  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
having  "  successfully  "  pulled  down  the  north 
gable  of  the  west  front  of  Peterborough  Cathe- 
dral, the  dean  and  chapter  (or  a  majority  of 
them)  are  now  preparing  to  pull  down  the 
southern  gable.  We  see  that  the  Builder  is 
angry  with  us  because,  owing  to  this  work 
of  destruction  at  Peterborough,  we,  in  com- 
mon with  all  who  reverence  our  ancient 
churches,  demand  that  the  cathedrals  shall 
be  taken  from  the  absolute  control  of  their 
clerical  custodians  in  order  to  avoid  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  vandalism  now  in  progress  at 
Peterborough.  We  are  charged  with  making 
common  cause  with  Radical  newspapers. 
Our  reply  is  that  the  Antiquary  knows  nothing 
of  party  politics,  and  that  the  opinion  we 
have  expressed  is  that  which  widely  prevails 
among  members  of  the  Church  of  England, 
who  for  the  most  part  are  Tories,  and  not 
Radicals.  The  change  which  is  surely 
coming  in  this  matter  has  been  forced  upon 
Churchmen  and  antiquaries  by  the  head- 
strong action  of  the  present  custodians  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral.  We  regret  the 
change  as  much  as  possible,  but  there  is  no 
escape  from  it,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that 
it  will  be  shortly  brought  about,  not  as  a  poli- 
tical matter  at  all,  but  by  concurrent  action 
on  the  part  of  politicians  of  both  parties. 

•J'        4i*        4' 

Just  at  the  present  time,  thanks  to  Dr. 
Nansen  and  others,  there  is  what  in  the 
language  of  America  is  called  a  "  boom  "  in 
Arctic  exploration.     The  subject  is  in  itself 


a  geographical  rather  than  an  archneological 
matter ;  but  it  has  a  semi-archaeological  side 
to  it,  and  this  was  made  use  of  by  Dr. 
H.  R.  Mill  in  a  lecture  which  he  delivered  at 
the  London  Institution  towards  the  end  of 
February,  In  the  lecture,  which  was  entitled 
"The  Arctic  Record,"  Dr.  Mill  drew  at- 
tention to  the  great  series  of  explorations 
carried  out  within  the  Arctic  Circle  since  the 
visit  of  Othere,  the  first  Norwegian  explorer, 
to  England  i,ooo  years  ago.  King  Alfred's 
contemj)orary  account  of  Othere's  voyage  to 
the  \\'hite  sea  was,  he  said,  the  first  record  of 
geographical  exploration  recorded  in  the  early 
English  language.  A  thousand  years  before 
the  Greek  explorer,  Pytheas,  on  his  memor- 
able voyage  to  Thule  and  the  frozen  sea,  had 
discovered  the  British  Islands,  and  introduced 
them  to  the  civilized  world.  For  several 
centuries  Arctic  exploration  was  carried  on, 
mainly  by  English  ships  sent  out,  as  a  rule, 
by  syndicates  of  London  merchants  to  search 
for  a  northern  passage  to  India  and  China  by 
a  north-west  or  a  north-east  channel  or  across 
the  Pole  itself.  This  unattained  aim  led  to 
results  of  vast  importance,  commercial, 
scientific  and  national.  Cabot's  voyage  from 
Bristol  in  1497  initiated  the  cod-fishery  of 
Newfoundland,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  the  only  practicable 
north-west  passage.  Chancellor's  search  for 
the  north-east  channel  in  1553  brought  him 
to  the  White  Sea,  where  the  Muscovy 
Company  long  carried  on  prosperous  trade. 
Hudson's  attempt  to  cross  the  Pole  in  1607 
brought  the  wealth  of  Spitzbergen  in  seals 
and  whales  into  notice,  and  insured  British 
supremacy  in  those  seas.  His  last  voyage 
opened  up  Hudson's  Bay,  and  led  to  the 
eventual  establishment  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company,  securing  the  north  of  Canada  to 
the  Crown.  In  1773  the  highest  latitude  of 
Hudson  was  exceeded  by  Lord  Mulgrave 
east  of  Spitzbergen,  on  an  expedition  which 
is  remembered  by  the  fact  that  Nelson  was 
one  of  the  company.  Scoresby,  pursuing 
the  whaling  industry,  which  was  then  at  the 
zenith  of  its  immense  importance,  got  still 
further  north  in  1806  ;  while  Parry,  on  the 
first  purely  scientific  expedition,  attained  82° 
45'  by  sledging  over  the  ice  until  its  increasing 
southward  drift  neutralized  his  daily  march. 
The  last  voyage  of  Franklin  and  the  search 
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expeditions  which  followed  for  fifteen  years 
developed  Arctic  travel  to  the  highest  pitch, 
and  achieved  the  long -sought  north-west 
passage  for  the  first  and  only  time.  The 
British  expedition  of  1876  enabled  Markham 
to  plant  the  Union  Jack  in  83°  20'  N.,  a 
record  barely  beaten  by  Lockwood,  of  the 
American  expedition,  six  years  later.  Nor- 
denskiold's  genius  and  resolution  won  the 
distinction  of  the  north-east  passage  for 
Sweden  in  1878.  Finally,  Nansen,  by  his 
scientific  studies  of  ice-movements,  and  of 
the  experience  of  his  predecessors,  originated 
his  new  system  of  Arctic  exploration,  and  in 
the  initial  voyage  has  advanced  nearer  the 
Pole  by  almost  200  miles  than  any  other 
man,  obtaining  scientific  results  of  high  value. 
The  lesson  of  the  Arctic  record  is,  said  the 
lecturer,  that  Polar  research  has  always  been 
found  to  pay  in  the  highest  sense,  and  usually 
in  the  utilitarian  sense  as  well.  The  Antarctic 
area  still  lies  as  unknown  as  the  Arctic  was  in 
the  days  of  Hudson,  and  the  opportunity  of 
regaining  the  lost  supremacy  in  exploration 
may  yet  be  recovered  there  (as  Dr.  Mill 
observed)  by  the  British  people. 

•il(»  «i|(»  '$» 
Excavations  are  being  made  at  Lincoln  with 
a  view  to  the  discovery  of  further  remains  of 
the  Roman  colonnade  in  Bailgate,  evidences 
of  which  have  been  brought  to  light  from 
time  to  time  during  recent  years,  at  a  depth 
of  9  to  10  feet  below  the  level  of  the  existing 
roadway.  Between  the  last  of  the  six  bases 
previously  brought  to  light  and  the  first  of 
those  discovered  in  1891,  there  was  an  un- 
explored space  of  48  feet,  and  it  was  with  a 
view  to  unearthing  two  more  columns  believed 
to  exist  there  that  the  excavations  now  in 
progress  were  undertaken.  As  yet  only  one 
column  has  been  searched  for,  and  it  was 
found  exactly  in  the  place  which  had  been 
indicated.  It  turned  out,  however,  to  be  a 
single  column,  whereas,  to  bear  out  the  idea 
that  had  been  formed  from  the  other  dis- 
coveries, this  should  have  been  a  double 
column.  The  remaining  column  is  believed 
to  lie  beneath  the  street  pavement,  and  the 
search  for  it  will  be  made  next  week.  If  dis- 
covered it  will  make  nineteen  columns  in  all, 
and  of  those  already  unearthed  five  are  in- 
osculating. Of  some  of  them  little  more 
than  the  bases  remained,  the  shafts  having 


almost  entirely  perished.  The  columns  are 
all  in  the  same  line,  at  equal  distances  (about 
16  feet),  and  identical  in  architectural 
character.  Some  doubt  has  hitherto  existed 
as  to  whether  the  whole  represent  the  facade 
of  one  continuous  architectural  design,  or 
form  part  of  two  or  more  buildings.  The 
whole  length  of  the  colonnade  from  north  to 
south  is  278  feet,  the  diameter  of  each  column 
is  2  feet  7  inches,  giving  about  20  feet  as  their 
height  when  entire.  With  the  entablature  the 
height  of  the  building  must  have  been  close 
upon  30  feet.  The  late  Precentor  Venables, 
in  an  account  of  the  colonnade  published  in 
the  Archceological /oiirnal  \x\  1892,  expressed 
the  opinion  that  the  longer  range  to  the  north, 
which  occupies  the  most  conspicuous  position 
in  the  north-western  quarter  of  the  city, 
probably  belonged  to  the  group  of  buildings 
containing  the  Basilica,  or  Courts  of  Law, 
and  other  offices  of  the  municipality,  of 
which  the  "mint-wall,"  now  almost  entirely 
hidden,  about  150  feet  to  the  west,  formed 
the  rear.  The  present  excavations  have  laid 
bare  a  small  portion  of  tesselated  pavement 
of  handsome  design,  and  it  is  intended,  if 
possible,  to  discover  the  full  extent  of  this 
beautiful  Roman  paving. 

4ff  '^  ^ 
Considerable  discussion  may  eventually  be 
looked  for  as  the  result  of  a  paper  recently 
read  to  the  archaeologists  of  Glasgow  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Tille,  on  the  subject  of  the  true 
relationship  between  Yule  and  Christmas. 
As  the  author  of  a  most  learned  and  ingenious 
book  {Die  Geschichte  der  Deutschen  Weih- 
nacht)  Dr.  Tille  has  acquired  a  European 
reputation  as  an  authority  on  the  Christmas 
festival  and  its  observance,  especially  in 
Germany.  His  settlement  in  Scotland  has 
happily  had  the  effect  of  turning  his  attention 
to  the  historical  place  of  Christmas  in  early 
English  record.  His  standpoint  is  that  the 
ancient  Teutons  had  no  knowledge  of  solstices 
and  equinoxes,  and  that  the  introduction  of 
these  into  the  old  German  system  of  time- 
computation  was  of  Roman  origin.  He 
maintains  that  there  was  no  pre-Christian 
festival  of  Yule  at  the  winter  solstice.  Yule 
he  proves,  by  the  testimony  of  the  Venerable 
Bede,  to  have  been  one  of  those  singular  two 
monthly  or  sixty-day  periods,  of  which  traces 
are  found  in  the  very  oldest  calendars.    With 
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Bede,  Yule  meant  December  and  January. 
Not  until  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century 
has  Dr.  Tille  been  able  to  find  an  example 
of  December  25  being  styled  Yule.  His 
examination  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
yielded  the  general  result  that  by  the  early 
entries  December  25  was  called  by  the 
Roman  calendar  name  of  mid-winter,  and 
that  only  later,  subsequent  to  a.d.  iooo,  was 
that  title  superseded  by  Christmas.  The 
real  evidence  of  secular  celebrations  of 
December  25  in  Christian  Britain  appears  to 
have  been  exceedingly  meagre  prior  to  the 
Norman  Conquest.  The  argument  put 
forward  regarding  the  bearings  of  Yule  and 
the  winter  solstice  and  of  the  evolution  of 
the  Christmas  festival,  is  one  that  touches 
history,  religion  and  chronology  at  a  great 
many  important  points,  and  we  are  sure  that 
when  Dr.  Tille's  elaborate  studies  on  the 
subject  reach  the  stage  of  print,  which  they 
are  likely  to  do  before  the  summer  expires, 
they  will  command  that  welcome  of  keen 
scrutiny  which  is  the  breath  of  a  scholar's 
life.  That  they  will  somewhat  startle  the 
orthodox  conception  of  Christmas  out  of  its 
quiet  rest  we  cannot  doubt.  We  live,  how- 
ever, in  an  age  of  struggle  and  criticism, 
when  not  even  an  immemorial  institution  can 
plead  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  or  refuse  to 
stand  to  its  defence. 

•jp  'I?  «3^ 
Antiquaries  who  are  interested  in  the 
matter  of  Dr.  Dubois'  discovery  in  1891  of 
the  remains  of  the  "ape-man,"  as  he  terms 
it,  in  Java  may  be  referred  to  an  article  in 
the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  March, 
where  they  will  find  the  skull  and  femur 
figured.  The  article,  which  is  by  Mr.  W.  K. 
Marischal,  gives  in  a  popular  form  the  ac- 
count of  the  discover}'.  A  word  of  caution 
is,  however,  necessary,  and  that  is  that  neither 
the  age  of  the  deposit  in  which  the  remains 
were  found  is  undisputed,  nor  is  it  clear  that 
the  skull  and  femur  really  belong  to  one  and 
the  same  being.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
definite  light  may  eventually  be  thrown  on 
both  these  points.  Until  this  is  done  the 
case  for  the  Pithecanthropus  Erectus  must  be 
considered  as  still  sub  judice. 

4*         ^         •J? 
Some  discoveries  of  interest  have  been  made 
at  Lastingham  in  Yorkshire.     The  church- 


yard was  recently  enlarged  by  the  incorpora- 
tion within  its  borders  of  a  piece  of  ground 
adjoining,  and  which  was  known  as  the 
"  Kirk  Garth."  During  excavations  in  the 
Kirk  Garth  the  base  of  an  early  stone  cross 
was  dug  up,  which  it  is  thought  possible  may 
be  the  base  of  a  cross  already  preserved  in 
the  crypt.  A  "hog-back"  was  also  found, 
thus  widening  somewhat,  we  believe,  the  area 
in  which  these  stones  occur.  Canon  Green- 
well  assigns  it  to  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
centuries,  if  it  is  not  perhaps  a  little  earlier. 
The  Vicar  of  Lastingham  (the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Salman)  has  also  placed  in  the  crypt  a  small 
stone  bearing  interlaced  knotwork  on  it,  and 
which  seems  to  belong  to  the  end  of  the 
tenth  century. 

•J?  «il(»  "Up 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Archaeological 
Section  of  the  Midland  Institute,  Professor 
Bertram  Windle  read  a  paper  on  the  "  Pre- 
historic Remains  of  the  Counties  of  Warwick 
and  Worcester.  Dr.  Windle  said  he  did  not 
intend  to  attempt  to  give  an  exhaustive  ac- 
count of  the  prehistoric  antiquities  of  the  two 
counties.  For  instance,  he  had  omitted  all 
the  earthworks,  because  he  did  not  feel  him- 
self in  a  position  to  speak  of  them  as  fully  as 
he  had  wished.  He  should  therefore  re- 
serve them  for  a  future  paper.  He  would 
deal  with  the  implements  found  in  the  two 
counties,  with  a  view  to  making  some  start 
in  the  direction  of  a  future  complete  record 
of  their  prehistoric  antiquities.  Both  coun- 
ties, but  especially  Warwickshire,  presented 
a  very  meagre  list  of  early  antiquarian  objects. 
This  was  probably  due  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  the  Forest  of  Arden  covered  so  great  an 
extent  of  country  during  the  period  of  which 
they  were  treating.  The  clearing  of  the 
woodland  was  due  to  the  subsequent  starting 
of  the  Warwickshire  ironworks,  resulting  in 
the  destruction  of  prodigious  quantities  of 
wood,  and  laying  the  country  more  open,  and 
by  degrees  opening  it  up  for  the  plough.  A 
vast  tract  of  largely-impassable  forest  must  to 
a  certain  extent  have  been  uninhabited,  and 
there  were  far  fewer  of  those  burial-places 
and  villages  which,  thickly  studded  over 
Wiltshire  and  Dorsetshire,  had  afforded  such 
rich  supplies  of  prehistoric  implements.  No 
doubt  the  forest  was  not  without  its  inhabit- 
ants in  British  times,  for  some  of  their  earth- 
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works  might,  he  thought,  be  traced  at  the 
present  day.  Indeed,  Dr.  Beddoes  had 
hazarded  the  conjecture  that  the  Britons  who 
fought  with  Ceolfric  at  Wanborough  in  591 
might  have  been  the  same  who  joined  in  the 
storming  and  sacking  of  Wroxeter  eight  years 
before,  and  that  they  might  have  been  the 
inhabitants  of  Arden — that  difficult  forest- 
region  which  to  the  present  day,  as  philo- 
Celtic  admirers  of  Shakespeare  were  fond  of 
telling  them,  retained  indications  of  a  large 
English  element  in  its  population.  Apart, 
however,  from  the  thinness  of  the  population, 
seeing  the  slight  interest  taken  in  prehistoric 
remains  a  couple  of  centuries  ago,  they  could 
not  wonder  that  so  little  record  of  them  re- 
mained. He  believed  that  the  discoveries 
made  by  Mr.  Landon,  of  Saltley  College, 
and  the  exceedingly  interesting  series  of 
stone  implements  which  he  (Dr.  Windle)  was 
enabled  to  show  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J. 
Moore,  of  Tunstall,  on  whose  property  they 
were  found,  proved  there  were  probably  many 
such  objects  yet  to  be  brought  to  light,  if 
anyone  would  take  the  trouble  to  search  for 
them. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  excavations  which  have  been  carried  on 
at  the  Plemmyrium  promontory  at  Syracuse 
under  the  direction  of  the  Conservator  of 
Monuments,  the  Chevalier  Reina,  have  re- 
cently led  to  the  discovery  of  the  foundations 
of  a  colossal  tower,  which  is  believed  to  date 
from  the  Greek  epoch.  These  foundations 
consist  of  enormous  blocks  of  marble  and 
Egyptian  granite,  which  are  joined  together 
with  marvellous  art,  not  a  trace  of  cement 
being  perceptible.  Portions  of  columns  which 
evidently  used  to  surround  the  main  building 
have  also  been  found.  These  also  were  made 
of  solid  blocks  of  marble  and  granite.  Ex- 
cavations to  isolate  completely  the  Ara  near 
the  Greek  Theatre  have  also  been  resumed 
and  have  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  several 
objects,  such  as  a  bronze  statuette,  various 
vases,  lamps,  and  coins. 

^  ^  ^ 
We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  that  the 
General  Purposes  Committee  of  the  London 
County  Council  have  been  considering  the 
question  of  the  course  of  action  which  the 
Council  should  adopt  in  the  case  of  the  con- 
templated destruction  of  any  building  of  his- 


toric or  architectural  interest.  In  their  opinion 
a  list,  as  complete  as  possible,  should  be  ob- 
tained of  all  such  buildings  in  London.  They 
appointed  a  sub-committee  to  deal  with  the 
matter,  and  a  conference,  which  we  alluded 
to  a  month  or  two  ago,  was  arranged  with 
various  institutions  and  societies.  The  con- 
ference passed  resolutions  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  desirable  to  make  such  a  list,  in  a  form 
to  permit  of  amplification  as  information 
came  to  hand,  and  to  appoint  a  general  com- 
mittee, to  include  representatives  of  the  dif- 
ferent societies  interested  in  the  matter,  with 
representatives  of  the  Council.  The  con- 
ference also  resolved  that  the  General  Pur- 
poses Committee  should  consider  the  desira- 
bility of  printing  the  register  from  time  to 
time  with  suitable  drawings  and  illustrations. 
It  was  also  agreed  that  the  existing  Committee 
for  the  Survey  and  Registration  of  the  Old 
Memorials  of  Greater  London,  having  already 
made  a  register  of  buildings  in  the  East  End 
of  London,  should  be  requested  to  continue 
its  work,  and  that  it  was  desirable  that  similar 
registers  should  be  compiled  for  the  rest  of 
London,  it  being  understood  that  the  regis- 
ters so  compiled  should  be  for  the  use  of  the 
London  County  Council.  The  committee 
have,  since  the  conference,  considered  these 
resolutions,  and  are  of  opinion  that  they 
should  be  adopted.  They  have  given  direc- 
tions for  a  circular  letter  to  be  sent  out  to 
members  of  the  Council,  asking  them  to  assist 
in  the  collection  of  particulars  for  a  register 
of  the  nature  suggested. 

^  '^  ^ 
The  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  has 
set  a  good  example  by  issuing  a  circular 
inviting  contributions  of  objects  for  the 
Museum,  and  also  offering  to  buy  at  a  fair 
valuation  such  objects  as  may  be  discovered, 
and  which  it  is  desirable  to  preserve  in  the 
Society's  collection.  The  same  offer  might 
be  made  generally,  and  an  organization  deal- 
ing with  local  museums  might  also  be  usefully 
set  on  foot.  At  present  rival  interests  are  in 
a  few  cases  a  little  mischievous  in  iheir  opera- 
tion. Besides  this,  while  many  of  the  pro- 
vincial museums  are  admirably  arranged,  and 
are  a  credit  to  all  connected  with  them,  this 
is  not  universally  the  case.  Moreover,  some 
districts  are  badly  supplied  with  museums, 
whereas   in   others   they   are   multiplied    to 
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excess  and  to  their  mutual  injury.  This  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  rectify,  but  it  might  be 
tentatively  dealt  with,  perhaps,  by  the  Archae- 
ological Congress.  The  importance  of  good 
local  museums  of  archaeology  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated. 

^       4p       ^ 

The  Earl  of  Mount  Edgcumbe  having  been 
lately  appointed  "  Vice-Admiral  "  of  the 
County  of  Cornwall,  attention  was  drawn  to 
the  fact  in  some  of  the  newspapers,  on  the 
supposition  that  there  was  something  unusual 
in  the  office  so  conferred  upon  Lord  Mount- 
Edgcumbe.  This  led  to  a  short  discussion 
in  the  Times,  from  which  we  extract  the 
following  notes  on  the  subject.  One  cor- 
respondent, whose  name  was  not  given,  wrote 
to  point  out  that  "  The  appointment  conferred 
on  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe  had,  of  course, 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  the  Navy  ;  it  is 
an  office  on  the  coast  and  on  the  sea  of  a 
judicial  and  ministerial — not  of  a  naval — 
character.  So  accustomed  are  we  to  vice- 
admirals  of  the  Navy,  and  them  alone,  that 
we  fail  to  consider  that  the  Lord  High 
Admiral  of  England  is  intrusted  by  the 
Sovereign,  not  only  with  a  belligerent  and 
naval  duty,  but  also  with  the  civil  duty  of 
maintaining  order  and  of  acting  judicially  on 
the  high  seas  and  on  the  cpasts  of  the  mari- 
time counties.  Godolphin,  writing  in  1661, 
speaks  of  the  Admiral  having  several  offices 
'  of  higher  and  of  lower  form  ;  some  at  land, 
others  at  sea  ;  some  of  a  military,  others  of  a 
civil,  capacity ;  some  judicial,  others  minis- 
terial.' Although  the  office  of  Lord  High 
Admiral  is  now  in  commission,  the  appoint- 
ment of  vice-admirals  of  counties  or  '  of  the 
coast,*  as  they  are  more  commonly  termed,  is 
still  maintained.  Thus,  Lord  Hothfield  is 
Vice-Admiral  of  Cumberland  and  Westmor- 
land ;  the  Earl  of  Varborough,  of  Lincoln- 
shire ;  the  Earl  of  Kimberley,  of  Norfolk ; 
I^rd  Stradbroke,  of  SuflTolk  ;  and  the  Marquis 
of  Anglesey,  of  North  Wales  and  Carmarthen, 
besides  the  new  appointment  above  men- 
tioned. The  sea-coast  of  England  and  Wales 
is  divided  into  nineteen  circuits  or  vice-ad- 
miralties, though  only  these  six  are  occupied. 
These  offices  are  of  very  ancient  date,  and, 
according  to  Sir  Sherston  Baker,  the  greatest 
living  authority  on  the  subject,  mention  is 
made    of   them  as  early  as   the    reign   of 


Richard  L  in  the  Ordinance  of  Grimsby. 
The  letters  patent  by  which  the  appointment 
was  conferred  on  a  vice-admiral  was  formerly 
a  very  lengthy  document,  granting  him  juris- 
diction over  the  coast  of  his  county,  with 
power  to  take  cognizance  within  that  jurisdic- 
tion of  all  causes,  civil  and  maritime,  and  of 
crimes  and  offences.  Although  modern  legis- 
lation and  the  tenor  of  the  present  patents 
considerably  limit  the  power  of  a  modern 
vice-admiral  of  the  coast,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
pleasing  to  find  that  this  important  office  is 
by  no  means  in  abeyance,  in  time  of  war, 
if  the  shores  of  this  country  were  directly 
threatened,  his  powers  might  be  extended  to 
the  full  limits  of  their  former  degree.  Possibly 
the  appointment  of  Lord  Mount-Edgcumbe 
may  be  a  first  step  towards  replacing  vice- 
admirals  in  every  vacant  maritime  county." 

Another  correspondent,  Mr.  J.  F.  Pownall, 
wrote  to  the  effect  that  "The  appointment 
appears  to  have  been  sometimes  made  of 
Admiral,  not  merely  of  Vice-Admiral,  and  to 
have  extended  in  no  very  clearly  defined 
limits.  Thus  we  find  from  the  inscription  on 
the  brass  in  the  parish  church  of  Ash-next- 
Sandwich,  preserved  by  \Veaver  (p.  264),  and 
referred  to  in  Planchd's  Corner  of  Kent  (p. 
207),  that  Richard  Clitherow,  who  had  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  Lord 
Cobham,  and  was  ancestor  of  the  family  of 
Clitherow,  now  of  Boston  House,  Brentford, 
Middlesex,  was  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Kent, 
fourth  and  fifth  of  Henry  IV.,  and  'Admiral 
of  the  Seas  from  the  Thames  westward." 

It  might  have  been  further  noted  that 
several  mayors  of  seaport  towns  are  Admirals 
of  these  ports,  and  by  virtue  of  this  use  silver 
oars  as  maces.  This  portion  of  the  subject 
is  dealt  with  by  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  in 
his  well-known  work  The  Corporation  Plate 
and  Insignia  of  Office  of  the  Cities  and  Towns 
of  England  and  Wales. 

^  ^  «J» 
The  discovery  of  an  early  grave-slab  is  re- 
ported from  Helensburgh.  It  appears  that 
the  slab  in  question  was  found  at  Glenfouin 
by  Mr.  Pithie,  the  schoolmaster  at  that  village. 
The  slab  is  of  hard  schist,  measures  4  feet  2 
inches  long,  18  inches  broad,  and  3  inches 
thick.  Inside  a  raised  border  is  a  panel  with 
a  raised  cross  of  Celtic  form  measuring  35 
inches  long  by  1 1  inches  wide  across  the  arms. 
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There  is  no  interlaced  work  common  on  such 
crosses,  nor  is  there  any  lettering,  but  the 
extreme  hardness  of  the  stone  is  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  want  of  ornamental  work. 
In  pre-reformation  days  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Bride  or  Bridget  stood  on  the  spot  occu- 
pied by  the  schoolhouse  where  the  find  was 
made. 

'^  ^  ^ 
The  "  Monmouth  Tree,"  an  old  landmark  in 
the  West  of  England,  was  destroyed  in  the 
recent  gales.  Mr.  W.  L.  Radford  writes  under 
date  of  March  4  to  the  Dei^on  and  Somerset 
Weekly  News  regarding  it  as  follows  :  "  The 
grand  old  tree,  yclept  the  '  Monmouth  Tree,' 
that  crowned  the  brow  of  the  hill  in  White- 
lackington  Park  for  centuries,  is,  alas  !  a  per- 
fect wreck,  having  been  at  last  uprooted  and 
smashed  by  the  fury  of  the  recent  gale.  From 
far  and  near  lovers  of  the  antique  and  pic- 
turesque will  hear  of  it  with  regret.  What 
the  Royal  Oak  of  Boscobel  was  to  England 
at  large  the  Monmouth  Tree  was  to  Somerset, 
if  not  on  the  score  of  size  alone,  at  least  from 
its  historical  associations — the  doyen  of  all  the 
trees  in  the  county.  Well  do  I  remember 
my  first  pilgrimage  to  it  many  years  ago.  It 
was  in  vain  I  asked  for  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth's Tree  :  the  voice  of  the  Board-school 
master  was  not  then  heard  in  the  land.  It 
was  only  when,  as  a  last  resource,  I  said  'The 
Mommet  Tree,'  that  I  was  directed  to  it 
with  alacrity.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that 
in  August,  1 68 1,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  in 
his  famous  progress  through  the  West  of 
England  came  to  Whitelackington  House, 
then  the  residence  of  Mr.  George  Speke, 
escorted  by  2,000  horsemen.  Upon  arriving 
there  the  whole  company  assembled  was  com- 
puted to  amount  to  20,000  persons.  To 
admit  so  large  a  multitude  several  perches  of 
the  Park  palings  were  taken  down.  The 
Duke,  with  his  party  and  attendants,  dined 
'  under  a  spreading  chestnut  tree,'  which  at 
3  feet  from  the  ground  measured  upwards  of 
26  feet  in  circumference.  This  was  four  years 
before  the  Battle  of  Sedgmoor  was  fought. 
It  is  a  popular  fallacy  to  connect  the  Duke 
with  this  tree  immediately  before  the  battle. 
He  indeed  marched  through  Ilminster  then, 
but  his  troops  encamped  half  a  mile  beyond 
the  town  on  the  road  to  Taunton.  There 
was  no  time  then  for  dinners  and  junketings 


in  lovely  parks  and  domains — •  the  blast  of 
war  was  blowing  in  his  ears.'  There  is  a 
good  plate  of  the  '  Monmouth  Tree '  in  a 
book  entitled  The  West  of  England  and  the 
Industrial  Exhibition  <?/"  1 85 1 .  The  Somerset 
Archaeological  Association  paid  a  visit  to  the 
tree  in  1890,  I  think,  and  it  was  then  con- 
sidered to  be  at  least  1,000  years  old.  The 
museum  authorities  might  get  a  section  or 
some  memorial  of  it  for  their  collection." 

«il(»  "ilp  «$» 
Messrs.  Littlebury,  of  Worcester,  have  pub- 
lished a  beautiful  etching  of  Worcester  Cathe- 
dral by  our  contributor,  Mr.  George  Bailey, 
of  Derby.  The  size  of  the  plate  is  [3  inches 
by  8  inches,  and  it  shows  the  cathedral  as 
seen  from  the  west.  The  architectural  de- 
tails, especially  those  of  the  fine  tower,  are 
well  shown  with  minute  accuracy,  while  the 
foreground  and  surroundings  of  the  picture 
are  depicted  with  much  life  and  animation. 
A  comparison  of  the  etching  with  a  photo- 
graph taken  from  exactly  the  same  point, 
showed  how  faithful  Mr.  Bailey's  etching  is, 
while  it  also  brought  out  in  strong  contrast 
the  vigour  and  life  of  the  etching  which  was 
lost  in  the  photograph.  Our  readers  may  be 
glad  to  know  of  this  excellent  picture,  which 
can  be  bought  for  a  few  shillings  of  Messrs. 
Littlebury. 


Ciuamrlp  n^otes  on  iRoman 
TSritam. 

By  F.  Haverfield,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
XXI. 


HE  discoveries  of  Roman  remains  in 
our  islands  during  the  last  three 
months,  though  few,  are  not  at  all 
devoid  of  interest.  In  the  first 
place,  I  may  mention  the  discovery  of  a 
"  villa  "  at  Appleshaw,  near  Andover.  The 
site  is  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
Roman  "  Portway  "  between  Silchester  and 
Salisbury,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  road  between  Winchester,  Marlborough, 
and  Cirencester  ;  roughly,  therefore,  it  is  near 
the  intersection  of  these  two  roads.  The 
neighbourhood  is  one  which  appears  to  have 
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been  by  no  means  devoid  of  civilized  inhabit- 
ants in  Roman  times.  There  are  several  con- 
siderable "  villas  "  near,  notably  Thruxton, 
where  a  house  of  moderate  size  contains  (or 
contained)  some  remarkable  mosaics  with  an 
imperfectly  preserved  inscription.  Another 
"  villa  "  at  Finkley,  just  north  of  Andover, 
was  identified  by  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare,  though 
without  much  reason,  with  the  lost  station 
Vindomis.  The  Appleshaw  villa  has  not  as 
yet  been  properly  examined,  but  one  import- 
ant discovery  has  been  made,  of  a  Roman 
inscription  on  a  block  of  worked  stone.  The 
inscription  runs:  .m  avr  Marino  n  cae.s.  It  is 
a  dedication  to  Karinus  or  Carinus,  Carus 
and  his  sons  Carinus  and  Numerian  appear 
among  the  names  of  those  many  Emperors 
who  held  brief  rule  over  the  Roman  Empire 
or  some  portion  of  it  during  the  third  century, 
('arus  succeeded  Probus  in  .\.d.  282  ;  in  the 
next  year  he  met  with  a  sudden  and  unex- 
plained death  in  the  middle  of  a  victorious 
campaign  against  the  Persians.  His  son 
Carinus,  whom  he  had  created  Csesar — the 
title  which  he  bears  on  the  new  inscription — 
had  been  left  as  Governor  of  the  West  when 
his  father  marched  eastwards,  and  on  the 
news  of  his  father's  death  he  claimed  the 
throne,  but  was  shortly  hurled  from  it  by 
Diocletian.  The  inscriptions  of  Carus  and  his 
sons  are  not  uncommon  in  Africa  and  Spain, 
but  are  comparatively  rare  elsewhere ;  in 
Britain  we  have  only  a  stone,  perhaps  a  mile- 
stone, of  Numerian,  found  at  Kenchester  near 
Hereford,  and  now  in  the  Hereford  Museum 
(ciL.  vii.  1 165).  The  new-found  stone,  which 
appears  to  be  a  dedication,  must  have  been 
erected  while  Carinus  was  "  Coesar,"  that  is 
in  AD.  282-3.  I  may  add  that  the  rest  of 
the  villa,  which  seems  to  be  large,  is  to  be 
explored  as  soon  as  the  summer  comes.  The 
enterprise,  I  am  sure,  deserves  the  support  of 
all  antiquaries  who  will  back  their  opinions 
out  of  their  pockets.  For  my  knowledge  of 
the  discovery  I  am  indebted  mainly  to  the 
Rev.  George  Engleheart,  of  Appleshaw. 

In  London  Mr.  C.  Welch  has  laid  before 
the  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society  an  ac- 
count of  some  pottery  found  in  connection 
with  the  works  for  the  Central  London  Rail- 
way, under  Threadneedle  Street.  A  deca- 
pitated skeleton  was  found  at  the  same  time, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  skeleton  and 


the  pottery  had  anything  to  do  with  one 
another. 

A  more  important  discovery  has  been  made 
at  the  Castle  Farm,  Whitton,  on  the  edge  of 
Ipswich.  Here  a  tesselated  pavement,  now 
in  the  Ipswich  Museum,  was  found  in  1870, 
and  from  time  to  time  coins  have  turned  up, 
some  said  to  date  from  Vespasian's  reign, 
others  probably  of  the  fourth  century.  I^st 
month  (February)  another  pavement  was 
found  in  digging  a  trench  across  an  orchard ; 
it  consists  of  red  and  white  tessera,  and, 
though  less  elaborate  than  the  formerly  dis- 
covered pavement,  is  interesting  as  showing 
further  the  character  of  the  "  villa."  It  has, 
I  hear,  been  carefully  preserved  by  the  owner 
of  the  ground. 

At  Shirenewton,  near  Caerwent  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, some  relics  of  what  may  be  a 
kiln  have  been  dug  up  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Lang  at 
his  residence.  The  Cwm,  but  it  is  not  at  all 
certain  that  it  is  of  Roman  date,  A  coin  of 
AUectus  was  lately  found  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
off.  If  the  kiln  proves  to  be  Roman,  it  must 
be  an  "outlier"  from  the  Romano-British 
town  of  Caerwent  (Venta  Silurum), 

I  may  now  turn  to  two  books  which  closely 
concern  Roman-Britain.  The  first  is  Pro- 
fessor Maitland's  admirable  volume  of  Domes- 
day Studies.  Mr.  Maitland  does  not,  of 
course,  deal  directly  with  Roman  Britain,  but 
he  has  a  good  deal  to  say  on  a  subject  which 
must  always  be  in  the  mind  of  an  English 
student  of  that  subject — I  mean  the  relation 
between  Roman-Britain  and  Saxon-England. 
Three  principal  views  have  been  held  about 
this  disputed  and  difficult  question.  It  has 
been  maintained,  firstly,  that  the  civilization 
of  the  Roman,  the  Britain,  and  the  Saxon 
were  continuous,  the  one  passing  into  and 
influencing  the  other.  It  has  been  main- 
tained, secondly,  that  the  Roman  and  the 
Briton  were  continuous,  but  that  the  Saxon 
civilization  is  different.  It  has  been  main- 
tained, thirdly,  that  the  break  came  when  the 
Romans  left ;  they  (it  is  said)  took  their  own 
civilization  away  with  them.  It  will  be  seen 
that  these  three  views  involve  different  answers 
to  two  questions  :  first,  what  was  meant  by  the 
departure  of  the  Romans ;  and  second,  what 
was  meant  by  the  conquest  of  the  Saxons. 
I  have  myself  always  argued  that  the  Roman 
and    Briton    were    continuous.     When   the 
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Romans  departed,  about  a.d.  410,  their  de- 
parture, I  believe,  meant  much  less  than  (for 
example)  a  departure  of  the  English  from 
India  or  the  French  from  Algiers  would  mean 
nowadays  ;  Roman,  or  rather  Romano  British, 
civilization  survived,  and  the  educated  folk  at 
least  continued  to  speak  Latin.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Freeman  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
substantially  right  in  arguing  that  the  Saxon 
conquest  meant  the  extermination,  the  expul- 
sion from  Saxon  territory,  of  the  defeated 
Britons.  The  character  of  the  conquest  prob- 
ably varied  in  various  parts  of  England. 
British  chiefs  may,  in  some  cases,  have  joined 
the  invaders  and  obtained  honourable  place 
among  them ;  the  Cunobelingas  of  Stow,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  may  be  Saxonized  descend- 
ants of  some  British  CymbeUne,  and  the 
West  Saxon  Cerdic  may  possibly  be  a  re- 
named Caradoc  or  Caractacus.  The  three- 
field  system  may  have  been  taken  over  by 
the  Saxon  from  the  Briton,  though  there  is 
no  reason  whatever  to  suppose  that  the 
colonate  or  the  arrangements  of  the  "  villa  " 
survived.  But  in  general  I  think  that  proba- 
bility favours  Mr.  Freeman ;  there  were,  per- 
haps, Roman  and  British  elements  in  later 
England,  but  that  England  was  predominantly 
Saxon.  Professor  Maitland's  new  book  tends 
to  prove  this  more  fully  from  the  Saxon  side 
than  perhaps  could  have  been  done  by  any 
other  living  man  ;  it  is  a  potent  reinforce- 
ment to  the  view  that  England  is  mainly 
English. 

A  second  work  which  I  wish  to  mention  is 
the  projected  Index  to  the  Publications  of 
Archaeological  Societies  for  the  last  two  hun- 
dred years,  with  which  (as  I  understand)  Mr. 
Nevill  and  Mr.  Gomme  are  in  different  ways 
principally  connected.  This  index  should  be 
most  useful,  and  so  far  as  it  goes  I  have  no 
word  but  of  praise  for  the  scheme.  I  regret, 
however,  that  the  scheme  is  not  carried  further 
and  made  to  include  other  articles  on  English 
antiquities  besides  those  which  appear  in  the 
publications  of  societies.  One  of  the  most 
serious  defects  of  archaeological  work,  so  far 
as  my  own  subject  is  concerned,  is  the  separa- 
tion of  local  or  district  work  from  work  done, 
for  instance,  in  the  Universities.  This  sepa- 
ration is  not  confined  to  England,  nor  is  it 
at  all  a  new  feature,  and  the  blame  for  it  rests 
quite  as  largely  on  the  Universities  as  on  the 
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district  workers.  It  is,  however,  a  serious 
evil,  and  should  be  combated  on  all  suitable 
occasions.  An  occasion  occurs,  it  seems  to 
me,  in  connection  with  the  projected  index  : 
I  mean  that  this  index  might  be  so  extended 
as  to  include  articles  which  are  written  by 
the  non-local  workers  and  printed  in  such 
periodicals  as,  for  instance,  the  English  His- 
torical Review  or  the  Athenceum.  Such  articles 
are  usually  valuable.  The  best  English  dis- 
cussion which  I  know  of  the  geography  of 
Caesar's  two  raids  into  Britain  appeared  half 
a  dozen  years  ago  in  iho.  Journal  of  Philology. 
Some  of  the  best  recent  discussions  of 
Romano-British  topography  have  appeared 
in  the  Academy.  It  is  a  mistake  to  leave 
such  things  out  of  an  index  like  the  one  now 
in  preparation  ;  they  may  not  find  appropriate 
place  in  the  body  of  the  index,  where,  indeed, 
they  would  be  buried  amid  a  mass  of  rubbish, 
but  they  would  form  a  short  and  valuable 
appendix. 

Oxford, 

March  4,  1897. 


IRamtJlmgs  of  an  antiquary. 

By  George  Bailey. 

Hardwick  Hall. — IV. 
E  have  two  more  examples  of  em- 
broidery: Fig.  I  is  taken  from  one 
of  the  panels  in  the  bedroom  in 
which  the  sixth  Duke  died.  These 
panels  are  in  chestnut-coloured  velvet,  and 
are  puffed  out  full  from  the  backs.  The 
design  is  worked  chiefly  in  gold  cord,  and  the 
Hardwick  arms  in  the  centre  are  in  coloured 
silks.  The  other  panels  have  monograms 
and  similar  ornaments  in  gold.  These  em- 
broideries are  of  more  recent  date  than  those 
already  described,  and  if  our  date  be  correct 
— 1669 — they  are  as  late  as  Charles  II. 's  time. 
Our  last  design  from  embroideries  (Fig.  2)  was 
taken  from  the  chair-back  in  the  portrait  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  very  elegant.  The 
roses  are  yellow  and  white,  with  gold  sprays 
and  pearls.  The  letters  E.  R.  are  also  ela- 
borated in  the  painting,  and  our  sketch  gives 
but  a  rough  idea  of  their  beauty.     The  dress 
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FIG.  I.  — EMBROIDERED  PANEL  FROM  A  BEDROOM. 

of  the  Queen  in  this  picture  is  also  a  fine 
specimen  of  needlework.  The  dress  was 
worn  over  a  farthingale,  and  stands  out  so  as 
to  show  its  ornaments.  It  was  quite  an  ex- 
hibition of  natural  history  objects,  such  as 
lizards  and  other  reptiles,  a  swan  and  a  sea- 
horse, an  ostrich,  flowers,  etc. — a  splendid 
effort  of  the  needle,  but  to  our  modern  taste 
highly  grotesque.  The  painting  is  certainly 
a  valuable  record  of  the  art  of  the  time,  and 
an  excellent  presentment  of  the  remarkable 
woman  who  then  held  the  reins  of  this  king- 
dom. 


There  are  several  very  clever  performances 
with  the  needle  hanging  in  frames  in  the 
drawing-room  and  other  parts  of  the  house. 
They  are  full  of  small  figures  in  elaborate 
costumes,  and  are  scenes  taken  from  sacred 
history,  such  as  the  judgment  of  Solomon, 
the  sacrifice  of  Isaac,  etc.  In  the  chapel 
there  is  a  large  and  curious  collection  of 
church  needlework  in  the  form  of  a  number 
of  vestments  sewed  together  so  as  to  form 
one  large  piece.  Two  illustrations  from  it 
were  given  in  the  Antiquary^  1892,  p.  225. 
There  are  also  in  the  chapel  a  number  of 
examples  of  the  scarce  painted  tapestry.  The 
subjects  represent  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
shipwreck  at  Melita,  St.  Paul  before  Agrippa, 
Elymas  the  sorcerer,  etc.  There  is  painted 
tapestry  of  the  fifteenth  century  at  Rheims. 
On  the  ceiling  there  is,  in  tapestry,  a  copy  of 
the  Last  Supper,  after  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
The  pulpit  cloth  is  also  a  very  excellent  ex- 
ample of  needlework,  just  dropping  in  pieces. 
It  would  be  well  if  it  could  be  mounted  just 
as  it  is  ;  the  centre,  which  does  not  belong  to 
it,  might  be  preserved  indefinitely  if  placed 
in  a  frame  under  glass.  One  of  the  beautiful 
ornaments  from  this  pulpit  cloth  was  engraved 
in  Parkins's  Mediaval  Embroidery^  1848. 

The  office  of  an  embroideress  was  one  of 
considerable  importance  as  a  feminine  art  in 
early  times.  Eanswitha,  an  embroideress  of 
Hereford,  was  granted  the  lease  of  a  farm  of 
200  acres  for  life  by  Denbert,  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester, in  802,  on  condition  that  she  cleaned 
and  renewed  from  time  to  time  the  priests,  and 
ministers'  dresses.  We  lately  made  drawings 
of  some  fragments  of  embroidery  taken  from 
the  coffins  of  two  early  bishops  of  Worcester, 


FIG.    2.— EMBROIDERY   FROM   CHAIR-BACK    IN   PICTURE  OF  QUEEN   ELIZABETH. 
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which  show  even  in  their  broken  state  how 
fine  the  embroidered  work  of  those  times  was. 
We  give  (Fig.  3)  a  piece  of  the  carving 
from  one  of  the  pilasters  in  the  State-room,  a 
good  and  characteristic  example  of  Eliza- 
bethan design.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
stencilling  on  the  oak  wainscoting  at  Hard- 
wick  ;  it  has  quite  the  appearance  of  inlaid 


FIG.    3. — CARVED   PILASTER   FROM   THE  STATE- 
ROOM. 

work,  and  the  effect  is  extremely  good ;  a 
small  example  of  it  has  been  given  (Fig.  5, 
p.  78).  Another  quaint  style  of  decorating 
panels  used  here  was  to  place  on  them  en- 
graved coloured  portraits.  These  were  first 
mounted  on  canvas,  then  applied  and  var- 
nished ;  round  them  were  stencilled  borders. 
These  portraits  are  good,  and  evidently  Dutch 
work.  They  represent  Roman  emperors, 
philosophers,  and  authors.  This  was  not  by 
any  means  a  despicable  way  of  decoration, 
but  the  engravings  would  have  been  better 


under  glass,  held  in  its  place  by  a  narrow 
carved  beading.  Naturally  such  things  get 
rubbed  in  the  frequent  polishings  of  the  wood- 
work unless  so  treated.  Those  we  noticed 
were  in  the  State-room.  In  the  same  room 
there  are  unique  specimens  of  carved  furni- 
ture such  as  could  not  be  replaced,  but  un- 
fortunately the  signs  of  decay  are  evident 
upon  them. 

The  deep  alto-relievo  frieze  in  this  room 
is  generally  spoken  disparagingly  of,  but  we 
think  without  reason.  It  is  a  good  and  ori- 
ginal example  of  Elizabethan  plasterwork. 
Of  course  time  has  crumbled  off  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  colours;  but  when  they  were  fresh  the 
effect  would  not  be  much  unlike  the  tapestry 
that  hangs  below  it.  The  principal  defect  of 
the  room  is  the  lack  of  any  kind  of  ornament 
on  the  ceiling  ;  probably  it  was  never  finished. 
Judging  from  the  ceiling  in  the  picture-gallery 
it  is  evident  that  such  was  not  the  original 
intention  of  the  architect. 

The  collection  of  tapestry  in  this  room  is 
very  fine  indeed,  and  well  worthy  of  study. 
The  subjects  are  taken  from  the  Odyssey* 

There  is  a  large  inlaid  table  here  that  calls 
for  special  notice.  It  has  been  perhaps  best 
described  and  illustrated  by  the  late  Llewellyn 
Jewitt,  in  the  Reliquary^  shortly  before  his 
death.  We  are  only  interested  in  the  curious 
couplet  inlaid  on  the  centre.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

THE  .  REDOLENT  .  SML  .  OF 


^GLENTYNE  CO 

WE  .  STAGGES  .  EXAVLT 

THE  .  DEVEYNE.  i-O 


TO 


Notice  the  allusion  to  "we  stagges,"  to 
which  reference  has  before  been  made,  and 
to  which  we  have  now  the  key.  To  the  left 
of  this  inscription  there  is  a  large  shield,  on 
which  are  the  armorial  insignia  of  Talbot 
and  Hardwick,  with  supporters  ;  a  Talbot  for 
the  former,  and  a  stag  for  the  latter  (Fig.  4) : 
shows  the  crest  of  the  Hardwicks  taken  from 
an  old  painting  on  glass  that  was  hanging  in 
a  frame  in  the  drawing-room  ;  on  a  mount 
vert,  a  stag  tripping  proper,  gorged  with  a 
chaplet  of  roses  ar.,  between  two  bars  az. 
Now  the  arms  of  the  Cavendishes  are  :  Sa, 

*  The  Rev.  C.  Kerry  has  given  an  account  of  some 
of  the  Derbyshire  tapestries  in  the  local  archaeological 
journal  for  1894. 
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three  duck's  heads  caboshed,  argent  ;  attired 
or ;  supporters,  two  stags,  ppr.,  attired  or, 
each  gorged  with  a  garland  of  roses,  ar.,  and 
az.,  barbed  ppr.     It  is  curious  to  notice  that 


FIG.  4  — THE   HARDWICK  CREST   FROM   PAINTED 
GLASS. 

"Bess  of  Hardwick  "  always  retained  to  the 
last  the  Hardwick  arms,  and  in  only  one 
instance,  that  in  the  overmantel  of  the  dining- 
room,  does  she  make  use  of  a  quartering,  said 
to  be  that  of  Leigh,  but  why  we  are  unable 
to  explain.  There  were  Leighs  of  Derby- 
shire, but  they  did  not  use  the  arms  there 
emblazoned  on  her  shield.  These  arms  were 
given  on  p.  76,  and  it  will  have  been  noticed 
that  there  is  a  single  star  in  chief  and  in  base ; 
it  does  not  belong  to  the  Leigh  arms,  and  we 
cannot  explain  why  they  are  there,  except  as 
a  vagary  of  the  painter.  On  her  tomb  they 
are  emblazoned  without  the  extra  star. 

We  think  it  will  now  be  seen  why  the 
"  stagges "  are  so  persistently  alluded  to. 
The  old  Countess  intended  by  them  the 
Hardwick  Cavendishes,  of  whom  "  the 
stagges "  were  to  her  the  symbol ;  and  we 
think  her  hand  may  be  seen  in  the  intro- 
duction of  these  stags  as  supporters  to  the 
family  arms,  at  the  time  when  her  second 
son  William  was  created  Baron  Cavendish  of 
Hardwick  during  her  lifetime.     The  eglantine 


is  the  sweetbriar-rose  of  their  chaplets ;  the 
stag  of  her  crest  being  the  origin  of  the  stags 
as  supporters. 

We  have  but  two  other  crests  to  illustrate. 
Hg.  5  is  that  of  the  Talbots,  and  is  taken 
from  the  large  achievement  on  the  over- 
mantel of  the  Duke's  bedroom.  The  mar- 
shalling of  the  arms  on  this  shield  differs 
somewhat  from  those  taken  from  the  tapestry. 
No.  3,  p.  77.  In  the  former  there  are  twelve 
quarterings,  viz.,  Talbot,  Giffard  (?),  Talbot 
ancient,  (^umin  (?),  De  Valance,  Monchensey, 
Le  Strange  (?),  Neville,  Furnivall,  Lovetot, 
Verdon,  De  Clare  ;  while  in  the  latter  there 
are  only  nine  quarterings,  viz.,  Talbot, Giffard, 
De  Valance,  Talbot  ancient,  Neville,  Furni- 
vall, Verdon,  Le  Strange,  Lovetot,  omitting 
Cumin,  Monchensey,  and  De  Clare.  The 
coats  Giffard,  Cumin,  and  Le  Strange  are 
not  blazoned  by  armorists,  as  we  find  them 
here,  so  they  must  be  taken  as  uncertain. 

There  is  a  curiously  interesting  tapestry  in 
that  room,  representing  boys  playing  the 
ganrie  of  croquet,  to  all  appearance.  We 
believe,  however,  that  they  are  playing  the 
old  game  of  "Pall  Mall."  Fig.  6  is  the 
Cavendish  crest  taken  from  the  plaster-work 
of  one  of  the  rooms  in  the  towers,  which  can 


KIG.   5. 


—THE  TALBOT  CREST   FROM   THE   DUKE'S 
BEDROOM. 


only  be  entered  from  the  roof.  Fig.  7  is  also 
from  one  of  those  rooms.  Some  old  boots  and 
a  number  of  military  relics  probably  of  the 
Revolution  times  (1688),  which  had  found 
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a  resting-place  there;  cumbersome  heavy 
things  that  would  now  be  of  little  use,  but 
having  about  them  interesting  memories  of 
the  robust  times  of  old. 


KIG.    6. — THE  CAVENDISH   CREST    FROM    ROOM    IN   A 
TOWER. 

It  remains  now  to  say  something  about 
the  large  and  interesting  collection  of  por- 
traits. Naturally  we  look  first  for  that  of 
the  Countess,  and  we  find  several  of  that 
celebrated  lady,  who  was  evidently  a  woman 
of  the  same  stamp  as  her  friend  "Queen 
Bess,"  for  she  and  "  Bess  of  Harwick  "  had 
each  of  them  a  will  of  her  own ;  and 
what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  the  capacity 
to  use  it  successfully.  Perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  portrait  of  the  Countess  is  a 
half-length,  habited  in  a  black  gown  faced 
with  ermine,  a  ruff  with  small  plaits,  and  a 
necklace  of  three  strings  of  pearls  and  gold 
ornaments ;  the  hair  in  this  picture  is 
yellowish  brown.  Or  that  in  a  double- 
picked  ruff,  a  long  rope  of  five  strings  of 
pearls  reaching  below  the  waist,  sleeves 
down  to  the  wrists,  turned  up  with  white 
cuffs,  a  fan  in  left  hand,  brown  hair.  That 
rope  of  pearls  must  have  been  costly,  but 
nothing  is  known  of  it  now.  Then  there 
is  a  beautiful  full-length  of  Mary  Stuart,  in 
long  black  velvet  dress,  with  the  usual  shaped 
white  cap  of  lace  and  ruff.  This  picture  has 
been  engraved.  It  is  inscribed,  '•  Maria  D.G. 
Scotiae  piissima  regina,  Franciae  Douveria, 
1578.  Anno  regni  36.  Anglicae  10"  {sic). 
There  are  also  her  associates  in  misfortune, 
I^dy  Jane  Grey,  inscribed  "  Mors  potius  quam 
dedecus";  and  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  before 
mentioned.  Portraits  of  the  four  husbands 
of  "  Bess  "  may  also  be  found :  Robert  Barley  ; 
Sir  William  Cavendish,  aged  forty-four ;  Sir 
William  St.  Loe ;  (in  Part  II.,  p.  43,  this 
name,  by  a  printer's  error,  has  been  mis- 
spelled Toe) ;  George  Talbot,  aged  fifty-eight, 
1580.    Quite  a  numberof  kingsand  queensare 


marshalled  here.  Richard  III.,  Henrys  IV., 
VI.,  VII.,  Vill.— the  latter  a  large  cartoon 
by  Holbein — James  V.  of  Scotland  and  his 
second  queen,  Mary  of  Lorraine  \  James  I.  of 
England;  William  III.  and  Mary,  and  their 
sister  Princess  Anne  of  Orange ;  George  1 1 1. 
and  others.  James  Stanley,  seventh  Earl 
of  Derby,  whose  wife  was  the  "  Lady  of 
Lathom  "  of  Scott's  "  Peveril  of  the  Peak  " ; 
Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Verulam ;  the  Lord 
Treasurer  Burleigh,  a  fine  portrait ;  William, 
first  Duke  of  Devonshire,  on  horseback,  very 
elaborately  dressed.  This  is  a  large  picture, 
and  hung  at  the  end  of  the  gallery ;  he  will 
be  remembered  as  having,  together  with 
several  of  his  neighbours  who  met  together 
in  the  "Plotting  Parlour"  at  Whittington, 
laid  the  plan  for  the  Revolution,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  abdication  of  James  Stuart  and 
the  call  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the 
throne. 

Fig.  8  is  a  sketch  of  the  old  oak  chair  of  the 
president  from  Whittington,  now  preserved 
at  Hardwick.  There  is  Mary  Cavendish, 
who  succeeded  her  mother  as  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury,  a  lady  who  is  credited  as  being 
much  more  of  a  "  termagant "  than  her 
mother,  possessed  of  a  vigorous  temper,  and 
capable  of  using  as  much  opprobrious  lan- 


FIO.    7.  — MILITARY    RELICS    FROM    A    ROOM    IN   ONE 
OF   THE   TOWERS. 

guage  as  Queen  Bess.  She  is  said  to  have 
been  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  two  years  on 
account  of  the  marriage  of  Lord  Seymour 
with  Arabella  Stuart.     We  see  also  Rachel 
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Russell,  second  Duchess  of  Devonshire.  She 
was  daughter  of  William,  Lord  Russell,  who 
was  beheaded  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  July  21, 
1683.  In  a  well  known  painting  of  his  trial, 
the  mother  of  the  above-named  lady  is  seen 
seated  at  a  little  table  with  twisted  legs, 
which  table  was  at  Hardwick,  small  and 
nearly  square,  light  and  easy  to  carry  about. 
It  was  the  second  Duke  who  collected  the 
fine  antique  cameos  and  intaglios  known  as 
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FIG.   8. 


-THE  PRESIDENT  S  CHAIR   KROM   THE 
REVOLUTION    HOUSE. 


theV*  Devonshire  gems,"  and  the  invaluable 
collection  of  original  drawings  by  the  old 
masters,  both  at  Chatsworth.  We  can  only 
notice  one  other  portrait  from  this  large 
collection,  that  of  Thomas  Hobbes.  It  is 
very  characteristic,  an  old  man  with  long 
white  hair,  rather  wild  looking,  an  imperial 
on  chin;  he  sits  at  a  table  with  writing 
materials,  one  hand  resting  on  papers.  This 
portrait  represents  him  in  his  eighty-ninth 
year.  It  was  engraved  by  Hollar.  This 
remarkable  man  lived  nearly  all  his  long  life 
in  the  family  as  tutor  and  friend.  He  wrote 
many  books,  yet  he  said,  **  There  is  nothing 
so  pernicious  as  reading ;  it  destroys  all 
originality  of  sentiment.  My  Lord  Devon- 
shire has  more  than  ten  thousand  volumes 
in  his  house  [meaning  Chatsworth].  I 
entreated  his  lordship  to  lodge  me  as  far  as 
possible  from  that  pestilential  corner.  I  have 
but  one  book,  and  that  is  Euclid^  and  I  begin 
to  tire  of  him."     He  wrote  a  curious  Latin 


poem,  named  De  Mirabilibus  Feci,  in  which 
he  describes  the  wonders  of  the  Peak. 
Chatsworth  was  in  his  time  one  of  the 
"  seven  wonders,"  but  we  only  know  what  it 
was  like  from  his  description  ;  nothing  of  it 
now  remains.  He  translated  part  of  the 
Odyssey^  and  the  whole  of  the  liiad,  after  he 
was  eighty-seven — a  marvellous  effort.  His 
death  took  place  at  Hardwick  on  December  4, 
1679,  in  the  ninety-first  year  of  his  age,  and 
his  remains  lie  in  the  neighbouring  church 
of  Ault-Hucknell,  where  a  slab  with  a 
Latin  inscription  commemorates  him.  His 
writings  must  have  startled  those  who  first 
read  them,  but  to  present-day  readers  his 
sentiments  appear  very  mild  compared  with 
what  is  now  served  up  to  us  every  day. 

There  are  not  far  short  of  two  hundred 
portraits  at  Hardwick  of  distinguished  men 
and  women,  most  of  whom  have  made  their 
mark  on  the  history  of  their  times  and  ours. 
Their  eyes  look  out  upon  us  weird  and 
solemn  as  we  thoughtfully  leave  their  shadowy 
presence,  and  in  the  dim  evening  light  bring 
our  "  Ramblings  at  Hardwick  Hall "  to  a 
close. 


Jl3ote0  on  ^ome  annual  Customs 
of  tbe  atitu^^i  Peasantry. 


ByG, 


M.  GODDEN,  with  Translations  by  M.  C. 
Harrison. 


I. — The  New  Year  {continued). 
A  New  Year's  custom,  given  in  the  Gentle- 
man^ s  Magazine  Library,  under  the  heading 
of  "  The  Morris  Dance  in  Wales,"  shows  us 
the  singing  visits  of  the  Abruzzi,  and  this 
other  rite  of  carrying  about  some  special 
object,  joined  together  in  actual  peasant  usage. 
"  New  Year's  Day,"  according  to  a  writer 
in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1819,  "is 
marked  by  all  the  children  of  the  neighbour- 
hood forming  themselves  in  little  groups,  and 
carrying  from  house  to  house  their  congratu- 
lations and  good  wishes  for  health  and 
prosperity  during  the  ensuing  year,  which  are 
symbolized  by  each  bearing  in  his  hand  an 
apple,  stuck  full  of  corn,  variously  coloured, 
and   decorated  with  a  sprig  of  some  ever- 
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green.  .  .  ."  The  apple  and  corn  of  this 
custom  recall  a  New  Year's  rite  attributed 
to  the  Druids,  who  it  is  said  "were  accus- 
tomed to  send  their  young  men  with  the 
mistletoe  from  house  to  house,  as  a  kind 
of  present,  and  wish  people  a  happy  new 
year ";  the  custom  is  referred  to  as  one  of 
great  ceremony,  and,  according  to  a  writer  of 
1692,  the  consecrated  "misleden"  was  dis- 
tributed by  the  Druids  "  to  the  people  through 
the  Gauls,  on  account  of  the  great  virtues 
which  they  attributed  to  it;  from  whence 
New  Year's  Gifts  are  still  called  in  some  parts 
of  France,  Guy-V an-neuf.^'* 

Before  leaving  these  singing  visitations  we 
may  note  among  them  the  possible  survival 
of  another  primitive  New  Year's  rite,  in  the 
beating  of  frying-pans  and  shovels  as  the 
Abruzzi  folk  go  round  the  streets  at  night. 
This  may  of  course  be  merely  a  substitute 
for  some  rude  form  of  music;  but  it  certainly 
bears  suggestive  resemblance  to  a  custom  in 
vogue  among  some  barbarous  peoples  of 
expelling  evil  spirits  from  the  village  or  city 
before  the  beginning  of  the  New  Year. 
Instances  of  this  yearly  clearance  occur  in 
India,  in  North  America,  in  Siam,  and  in 
Europe.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 
Hos  of  North-Eastern  India  celebrate  a  great 
festival,  which  includes  the  expulsion  of  an 
evil  spirit  then  supposed  to  infest  the  place. 
"  To  get  rid  of  it,  men,  women,  and  children 
go  in  procession  round  and  through  every 
part  of  the  village  with  sticks  in  their  hands, 
as  if  beating  for  game,  singing  a  wild  chant, 
and  shouting  vociferously,  till  they  feel 
assured  that  the  evil  spirit  must  have  fled." 
The  Iroquois  inaugurated  the  New  Year  with 
long  observances,  on  one  day  of  which  "  the 
ceremony  of  driving  away  evil  spirits  from 
the  village  took  place.  Men  clothed  in  skins 
of  wild  beasts,  their  faces  covered  with  hideous 
masks,  arid  their  hands  with  the  shell  of  the 
tortoise,  went  from  hut  to  hut  making  fright- 
ful noises  ;  in  every  hut  they  took  the  fuel 
from  the  fire  and  scattered  the  embers  and 
ashes  about  the  floor  with  their  hands,  "t     In 

*  Gomme,  Gentleman' s  Magazine  Library,  Manners 
and  Customs,  p.  80 ;  Hone,  Every -day  Book,  i,,  p.  6  ; 
ii.,  p.  16  ;  Brand,  i.,  p.  17  ;  Gomme,  loc.  cit.,  p.  26, 
with  reference  to  "  Paul  Merula." 

t  The  Iroquois  ceremonies  at  the  New  Year  in- 
cluded, at  one  time,  if  not  always,  the  kindling  of  New 
Fire  ;  but  the  passage  quoted  above  makes  no  mention 
of  this  rite. 


Siam,  according  to  Mr.  Frazer's  statement, 
"the  banishment  of  demons  is  annually 
carried  into  effect  on  the  last  day  of  the  old 
year ";  the  demons  are  driven  out  step  by 
step  by  a  cannonade  of  guns,  after  which  "  a 
consecrated  rope  is  fastened  round  the  circuit 
of  the  city  walls  to  prevent  the  banished 
demons  from  returning.'*  Finally,  among  a 
Finnish  people  of  Eastern  Russia  the  devil  is 
expelled  from  the  village  on  the  last  day  of 
the  old  year,  or  on  New  Year's  Day.f  The 
link  between  the  frying-pans  of  the  Abruzzi, 
and  the  Siamese  cannonade  may  seem  a 
slender  one,  but  the  coincidence  is  at  least 
worth  noting ;  it  is  possible  that  folk-custom, 
not  at  the  moment  forthcoming,  may  supply 
connecting  evidence. 

The  singing  visitations  have  led  us  to  ex- 
amples of  the  primitive  rite  of  taking  some 
object,  potent  for  blessing,  from  house  to 
house.  A  similar  idea  appears  in  the  use 
among  the  Abruzzesi  of  "New  Water"  on 
New  Year's  Day.  At  Canzano  Peligno,  late 
on  the  night  of  December  31,  youths  run  to 
take  possession  of  the  public  fountain  which 
is  outside  the  village,  and  adorn  it  with  dra- 
pery and  greenery,  and  stand  there  till  day, 
keeping  themselves  warm  round  fires  of  brush- 
wood. At  daybreak  the  women  begin  to  run 
to  the  fountain  with  their  buckets,  but  are  not 
allowed  to  reach  the  water  until  they  give 
presents  of  cakes,  apples,  nuts,  chestnuts, 
oranges,  etc.,  to  the  lads.  At  Casalbordino 
the  poor  carry  fresh  water  from  the  fountain 
at  daybreak  to  the  gentlemen's  houses,  and 
receive  a  present.  Here  the  New  Water  is 
used  for  cooking  or  washing. 

Beliefs  in  the  peculiar  value  of  water  drawn 
at  the  New  Year  have  been  observed  in  Eng- 
land, Wales,  and  Scotland,  and  in  considering 
them  we  should  doubtless  bear  in  mind  the 
respect  and  worship  paid  by  uncultivated 
races,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  wells,  springs 
and  streams.  In  these  New  Year  cases  the 
water  appears  either  to  receive  some  special 
potency  on  the  first  day  of  the  year ;  or  else 
they  are  perhaps  a  survival  of  a  time  when 
the  water  was  always  a  holy  thing,  but  was 
only  ceremonially  used  on  certain  days  of 
marked  significance.     The  two  beliefs  may 

•  In  a  footnote  to  this  passage  an  apparent  confu- 
sion is  mentioned  in  Bastian  and  Pallegoix  as  to  date. 

t  See  Frazer,  Golden  Bough,  ii.  p.  166  sqq.,  for 
above  customs. 
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well  have  existed  independently  of  each  other, 
the  New  Water  of  the  New  Year  standing  in 
some  kind  of  relationship  to  the  New  Fire 
kindled  by  some  peoples  on  that  day,  and 
deriving  its  efficacy  from  the  date  or  perhaps 
from  the  original  ceremonies  attendant  on 
drawing  it ;  and  the  water  from  a  peculiarly 
sacred  or  potent  well  being  employed  on  this 
day  of  special  omen  and  import  for  the  coming 
year. 

The  importance  of  certain  days  is  a  marked 
feature  in  the  rites  and  customs  of  wells. 
Thus  the  saint's  day  of  the  saint  after  whom 
the  well  is  named  was  a  day  of  special  ob- 
servance. Also  Holy  Thursday  appears  to 
have  been  so  distinguished.  Omens  were 
sought  from  the  Cornish  well  at  Madern  "  at 
a  certain  time  of  the  year,  moon,  and  day." 
In  one  case  at  least,  opinion  seems  to 
have  been  divided  between  rival  dates,  for 
though  it  has  been  said  of  the  well  of  St. 
Eunys  in  Cornwall,  that,  *'  according  to  the 
vulgar  opinion,  it  exerts  its  principal  and 
most  salutary  powers "  on  the  last  day  of 
the  year,  two  women  assured  Borlase  that 
people  who  had  a  mind  to  receive  any  benefit 
from  this  well  "  must  come  and  wash  upon 
the  three  first  Wednesdays  in  May."* 

Whatever  be  their  origin  there  is  no  doubt 
as  to  the  wonderful  properties  attributed  to 
water  drawn  at  the  New  Year ;  properties 
openly  stated  by  the  Scotch  and  English 
peasantry,  and  implied  in  the  Abruzzi  and  in 
VVales.  The  Highland  use  on  New  Year's 
morning  of  the  Usque- Cashricht,  or  water 
from  the  "  Dead  and  Living  Ford,"  links  the 
New  Water  with  the  rites,  already  referred  to, 
of  expelling  evils  at  the  New  Year.  On  New 
Year's  Eve  the  Strathdown  Highlanders  were 
wont  to  "  form  into  bands  with  tethers  and 
axes,  and,  shaping  their  course  to  the  juniper 
bushes,  they  return  home  laden  with  mighty 
loads,  which  are  arranged  round  the  fire  to- 
day {sic)  till  morning.  A  certain  discreet 
person  is  despatched  to  the  dead  and  living 
ford  to  draw  a  pitcher  of  water  in  profound 
silence,  without  the  vessel  touching  the  ground, 
lest  its  virtue  should  be  destroyed,  and  on  his 
return  all  retire  to  rest.  Early  on  New  Year's 
morning  the  Usque-Cashricht,  or  water  from 
the  dead  and  living  ford,  is  drunk,  as  a  potent 

*  Brand,  ii.,  366  sqq.,  citing  Borlase,  Natural  His- 
tory of  CorwitUl,  p.  31. 


charm,  until  next  New  Year's  Day,  against 
the  spells  of  witchcraft,  the  malignancy  of 
evil  eyes,  and  the  activity  of  all  infernal 
agency.  The  qualified  Highlander  then  takes 
a  large  brush,  with  which  he  profusely  as- 
perses [using,  presumably,  the  Usque-Cash- 
richt] the  occupants  of  all  beds  ;  from  whom 
it  is  not  unusual  for  him  to  receive  ungrateful 
remonstrances  against  ablution."  The  offi- 
ciator  then  proceeds  to  fumigate  the  carefully- 
closed  house  with  the  smoke  of  the  lighted 
piles  of  juniper,  to  the  limits  of  endurance, 
since  "  the  more  intense  the  '  smuchdan,'  the 
more  propitious  the  solemnity."  He  then 
puts  the  horses,  cattle,  and  other  stock  in  the 
town  through  "  the  same  smothering,  to  keep 
them  from  harm  throughout  the  year. "  *  This 
Strathdown  custom  is  quoted  from  Hamp- 
son's  Medii  y£vi  Kalendarium  by  a  writer  in 
the  AthencEum  for  February  5,  1848,  who 
continues,  whether  in  his  own  words  or  those 
of  his  author  does  not  appear,  "A  similar 
superstition  prevails  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
where  the  instant  the  clock  has  struck  the 
midnight  hour,  one  of  the  family  goes  to  the 
well  as  quickly  as  possible  and  carefully  skims 
it.f  This  they  call  getting  the  scum  or  ream 
(cream)  of  the  well. 

Twall  struck — twa  neighbour  hizzies  raise 

An'  liltin'  gaed  a  sad  gate  : 
The  flower  o*  the  well  to  our  house  gaes, 

An'  I'll  the  bonniest  lad  get. 

"  This  flower  of  the  well  signifies  the  first 
pail  of  water ;  and  the  girl  who  is  so  fortunate 
as  to  obtain  the  prize  is  supposed  to  have 
more  than  a  double  chance  of  obtaining  the 
most  accomplished  young  man  in  the  parish. 
The  condition  of  drawing  the  Usque-Cashricht 
is  analogous  to  skimming  the  well." 

The  New  Year  "  Flower  of  the  Well  "  ap- 
pears again  in  Northumberland,  where  the 
mystic  water  confers  magical  powers  on  those 
who  drink,  and  brings  good  luck  to  the  house 
in  which  it  stands.  "  At  the  ancient  village 
of  Wark  there  are  three  springs  of  water  for 
the  supply  of  the  inhabitants.  '  On  New  Year's 

*  Hone,  Every-day  Book,  i.,  p.  II. 

t  For  this  skimming,  see  Tylor,  Primitive  Cul- 
ture, vol.  ii.,  p.  214  :  *'  It  is  a  sin  for  a  Bulgarian  not 
to  throw  some  water  out  of  every  bucket  brought  from 
the  fountain  ;  some  elemental  spirit  might  be  floating 
on  the  surface,  and  if  not  thrown  out,  might  take  up 
his  abode  in  the  house,  or  enter  into  the  body  of 
someone  drinking  from  the  vessel. " 
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morning,  within  memory,  each  of  these  wells 
was  visited  by  the  villagers  in  the  hope  of 
their  being  the  first  to  take  what  was  called 
the  "  Flower  of  the  Well,"  .  .  .  that  is,  the  first 
draught  drunk  by  anyone  in  the  New  Year. 
I  have  heard  of  one  aged  crone,  who  had  the 
reputation  of  being  uncanny,  and  concerned 
in  forbidden  devices  of  witchcraft,  endeavour- 
ing to  anticipate  her  rivals  by  going  to  the 
wells  before  the  "witching  midnight  hour," 
so  as  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  advent  of  the 
incoming  year.  Whoever  first  drank  of  the 
spring  would  obtain,  it  was  believed,  mar- 
vellous powers  throughout  the  next  year,  even 
to  the  extent,  as  my  informant  averred,  of 
being  able  to  pass  through  keyholes  and  take 
nocturnal  flights  in  the  air.  And  the  for- 
tunate recipient  of  such  extraordinary  powers 
notified  his  or  her  acquisition  thereof  by 
casting  into  the  well  an  offering  of  flowers  or 
grass,  hay  or  straw,  from  seeing  which  the 
next  earliest  devotees  would  know  that  their 
labour  was  in  vain  when  they,  too  late,  came 
to  the  spring  in  the  hope  of  possessing  the 
flower  of  the  well.' "  The  villagers  of  a 
neighbouring  village  frequented  a  well  called 
Croft-foot  Well,  in  the  early  hours  of  the  New 
Year  ;  "  '  they  held  that  the  fortunate  first 
visitant  of  the  well  on  New  Year's  morning 
who  should  fill  his  flask  or  bottle  with  the 
water  would  find  that  it  retained  its  freshness 
and  purity  throughout  the  whole  year,  and 
also  brought  good  luck  to  the  house  in  which 
it  remained.'"* 

In  Wales,  as  in  the  Abruzzi,  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  New  Water  has  devolved  on  the 
younger  members  of  the  community.     "  Be- 
fore dawn  on  the  first  day  of  the  New  Year, 
it  is  the  custom  in  South  Wales  for  the  poor 
children  to  carry  about  a  jug  full  of  water 
drawn  that  morning  from  the  well.     This  they 
call  'New  Year's  Water';  and  with  a  sprig 
of  box  or  other  evergreen  they  sprinkle  it  on 
those  they  meet,  at  the  same  time  wishing 
them  the  compliments  of  the  season.     In 
order  to  pay  their  respects  to  those  not  abroad 
at  this  early  hour,  they  serenade  them  with 
the  following  lines,  under  their  windows  : 
Here  we  bring  new  water 
From  the  well  so  clear. 
For  to  worship  God  with 
This  happy  New  Year. — 

•  Denham  Tracts,  vol.  ii.,  p.  341.,  quoting  Hall, 
Arch,  y^liana,  N.  S.,  viii.,  pp.  66,  67. 
VOL.  XXXIII. 


Sing  levy  dew,  sing  levy  dew, 

The  water  and  the  wine  ; 
The  seven  bright  gold  wires 

And  the  bugles  they  do  shine. 
Sing  reign  of  Fair  Maid, 

With  gold  upon  her  toe, — 
Open  you  the  west  door, 

And  turn  the  Old  Year  go. 
Sing  reign  of  Fair  Maid, 

With  gold  upon  her  chin, — 
Open  you  the  east  door, 

And  let  the  New  Year  in. 

The  writer  of  the  above  adds :  "  I  have 
endeavoured  to  suit  the  orthography  to  the 
sound — it  may,  therefore,  be  far  from  correct. 
May  the  levy  dew  be  '  Levez,  Dieu '  ?  .  .  . 
Is  it  her  reign,  or  rein  1  ...  to  turn  a  horse 
go  is  an  acknowledged  provincialism  here  for 
'  to  turn  it  loose '  in  a  field  or  elsewhere.'"'' 
A  writer  in  Notes  and  Queries  quotes  the 
song,  referring  to  this  number  of  the  ^/A^«<?«/«, 
with  slight  variations,  but  gives  no  authority 
for  these;  "sing  levy"  is  altered  to  "sing 
levez,"  and  "turn  the  Old  Year  go"  is 
corrected  to  "let  the  Old  Year  go."t 

In  the  Abruzzi  custom  some  of  the  Northern 
ritual  is  lacking ;  the  sprinkling  of  the  holy 
water,  the  race  for  the  first  draught,  the 
skimming  of  the  well,  the  observance  while 
carrying  the  water  of  the  primitive  taboos  of 
silence  and  of  refraining  from  touching  the 
ground,  are  not  recorded  in  the  Italian  usage. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  here  the  vigil 
by  the  well,  the  "well  dressing,"  to  use  a 
familiar  English  phrase,  with  greenery  and 
drapery,  and  the  payment  made  to  the  lads 
who  guard  the  fountain  or  to  the  bearers 
of  the  water.  As  regards  the  decorations  of 
the  fountain,  we  may  note  that  Brand  says 
that  the  ceremony  of  the  Roman  fontinalia, 
held  in  October,  in  honour  of  the  nymphs 
of  wells  and  fountains,  "  consisted  in  throwing 
nosegays  into  the  fountains,  and  putting 
crowns  of  flowers  upon  the  wells."  The 
vigil  at  the  well  is  noticeable  if  Brand  is 
correct  in  saying  that  "One  of  the  most 
ancient  ceremonies  relating  to  wells  was  the 
watching  of  them  at  night."f 

The  New  Year  is  further  marked  in  the 
Abruzzi   by  a  distribution  of  boiled  maize 
(granati)  to  the  poor;  the  distribution  took 
place  both  on  New  Year's  Eve  and  on  New 
Year's   Day.     This   feast   to   the   poor  is  a 
*  J.  B.  S.,  Athenaum,  February  5,  1848. 
+  Choice  Notes.     1859,  p.  66. 
X  Brand,  ii.,  pp.  368,  sqi/. 
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custom  which  we  shall  find  recurring  in  the 
Abruzzi  year.  The  surmise  seems  permissible 
that  in  such  doles  we  have  a  survival  of  the 
share  taken  by  the  people  in  sacrifices  offered 
on  festival  (or  other)  days.  We  may  note 
in  passing  that  a  common  feast  of  the  family 
and  guests,  sometimes  held  on  New  Year's 
Eve,  in  Sweden,  was  believed  to  be  "in 
commemoration  of  the  boar  offered  up  to 
the  god  Frey,  at  this  season  of  the  year.  The 
priests  then,  as  at  other  of  their  great  sacri- 
ficial feasts,  boiled  the  flesh  of  the  immolated 
victims  .  .  .  prior  to  distribution  amongst  the 
people."* 

It  remains  to  notice  a  few  customs  relating 
to  work  at  the  New  Year.  In  some  places, 
in  obedience  to  custom,  work  is  refrained 
from  on  New  Year's  Eve. 

On  S.  Silvester  [December  31] 
One  neither  spins  nor  weaves 
One  puts  not  the  thread  in  the  needle 
One  puts  not  the  comb  in  one's  head. 

To  this  kind  of  non-rhyming  verse  giving 
a  prohibition  of  all  work  on  St.  Silvester's 
Day,  a  fifth  line  is  added  at  the  village  of 
Molina,  where  popular  opinion  doe&  not  allow 
beasts  to  work  on  that  day — 

Not  even  the  asses  are  beaten  ; 
SO  that  at  this  village  the  popular  saying 
consists  of  five  lines.  These  restrictions 
may  be  due  to  a  primitive  idea  very  stringently 
carried  out  among  some  Indian  hill-tribes, 
and  common  in  the  feeling  of  civilized  people, 
that  no  work  should  be  performed  on  days 
of  special  import  Prohibition  of  work  on 
New  Year's  Day  in  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
berland is  mentioned  in  the  Gentleman' s 
Magazine  for  1791  : — "None,  though  ever 
so  industriously  inclined,  are  permitted  to 
follow  their  respective  avocations  on  that 
day."t 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  women  must 
leave  no  work  unfinished  on  December  31, 
or  they  would  do  the  same  all  the  year. 
Here  we  have  an  idea  which  is  mentioned 
in  Lloyd's  Peasant  Life  in  Sweden :  "  It  is 
an  old  belief, '  that  whatever  happens  on  that 
day  [New  Year's  Day]  will  happen  the  whole 
year  through.'" J  "A  common  Yorkshire 
belief  is  that  what  one  is  doing  when  the 

*  Lloyd,  Peasant  Life  in  Sweden.     1870,  p.  209. 

t  Brand,  vol.  i.,  p.  12. 

X  Lloyd,  Peasant  Life  in  Sweden,  p.  211. 


New  Year  comes  in — i.e.  at  twelve  o'clock 
on  December  31—  one  will  do  that  constantly 
during  the  year."*  Again,  at  Castel  di 
Sangro,  twenty-five  different  works  must  be 
done.  This  would  seem  to  be  an  effort,  on 
the  same  lines,  to  secure  constant  occupation 
in  the  coming  year.  We  find  Ovid  writing 
of  work  done  at  the  New  Year  in  order  to 
avert  idleness  in  the  year  to  come,  in  lines 
that  might  be  the  echo  of  customs  observed 
among  the  hills  of  his  birthplace  : 

After  that  I  wondered  why  the  first  day  should  not  be 
free  from  business. 

Know  the  reason,  said  Janus  : 

I  appointed  work  to  be  done  on  the  New  Year, 

Lest  the  whole  year  should  be  idle  through  the  omen. 

Whoso  for  this  reason  takes  a  taste  of  working  at  his 
craft,  , 

Does  no  more  than  afford  evidence  of  his  usual  em- 
ployment, t 


C6e  3iato0  of  Deatfi. 

By   A.    W.    BUCKLAND. 


jgHEN  Tennyson  wrote, 

"  Into  the  jaws  of  death, 
Into  the  mouth  of  hell, 
Rode  the  six  hundred," 

he  probably  had  in  his  mind  some  old  wood- 
cut or  stained-glass  window,  wherein  was 
depicted  in  the  realistic  fashion  of  mediaeval 
times  a  monster  either  in  human  form,  or 
in  the  likeness  of  a  dragon  with  distended 
jaws,  showing  enormous  fangs  and  sharp- 
pointed  teeth,  into  whose  cavernous  mouth, 
vomiting  flames,  fantastic  devils  were  casting 
souls  in  the  form  of  naked  children. 

Nor  was  this  monstrosity  a  mere  fanciful 
figment  of  an  artist's  brain  ;  it  seems  to  have 
represented  a  real  belief,  which  we  find  em- 
bodied in  a  prayer  addressed  to  St.  George 
quoted  in  Mr.  Thistleton  Dyer's  Ghost  World 
as  taken  from  an  Old  English  manuscript 
book  of  devotion  of  the  time  of  Edward  VI., 
which  runs  thus :  "  Judge  for  me  when  the 
most  hedyous  and  damnable  dragons  of  helle 
shall  be  redy  to  take  my  poore  soule  and 

•  M.  C.  Harrison. 

t  Ovid,  Fastiy  i.,  165-170;  and  see  Brand  (i.,  p. 
12),  citing  Massey's  Notes  to  Ovid's  Fasti,  p.  14. 
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engloute  it  into  theyr  infernall  belyes." 
Neither  can  we  regard  this  uncomfortable 
belief  as  resulting  from  some  monkish  legend, 
invented  for  the  sake  of  terrifying  the  dying 
into  giving  to  the  Church  large  sums  by  way 
of  ransom,  for  this  rude  image  and  the 
superstitions  attaching  to  it  have  apparently 
a  curious  pedigree,  embodying  one  of  those 
widespread  beliefs,  the  origin  of  which  is 
lost  in  the  night  of  ages,  but  which  appear 
in  slightly  varied  forms  in  the  most  un- 
expected quarters,  among  races  wholly  un- 
connected ethnologically. 


German  pictures,  drawing  from  the  similarity 
of  the  scenes  depicted,  the  inference  that 
there  must  have  been  some  sort  of  inter- 
course between  these  countries  in  the  remote 
past. 

The  four  scenes  brought  forward  repre- 
sented (i)  The  crossing  of  a  stream  by  a 
dangerous  bridge;  (2)  the  passage  of  the 
soul  between  two  mountains  which  clash 
together;  (3)  the  climbing  up  a  mountain 
set  with  sharp  knives  ;  (4)  the  dangers  from  • 
a  wind  carrying  knives  with  it.  Three  of 
these  four  ghostly  terrors  may  be  found  in 


FIO.    I. — MODERN    C.ERMAX    ILLUSTRATION   OK   DANTE'S   VISION. 


Among  the  myths  of  most  barbarous  races 
we  find  definite  ideas  as  to  the  destination 
of  the  soul  after  death,  and  of  the  perils 
which  surround  it  before  it  can  reach  that 
happy  land,  the  abode  of  deceased  ancestors, 
who  have  attained  to  it  by  the  same  perilous 
road. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association 
at  Oxford  (1894)  Professor  Tylor  brought 
forward  four  of  these  after-death  perils  in  a 
very  interesting  paper,  entitled  "  The  Diffu- 
sion of  Mythical  Beliefs  as  Evidence  in  the 
History  of  Culture,"  in  which  he  showed  the 
existence  of  a  belief  in  these  same  perils  in 
countries  as  widely  separated  as  Japan, 
Mexico,  Persia,  and  Europe,  and  threw  upon 
a  screen  representations  almost  identical 
from  Mexican,  Japanese,  Buddhist,  and  old 


the  myths  of  many  other  countries  besides 
those  named  by  Professor  Tylor,  the  two 
first  being  the  most  widely  distributed. 

The  perilous  crossing  of  a  river  after  death 
was  a  belief  among  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and 
Romans,  but  they  provided  a  boat  and  a 
ferryman*  for  the  convenience  of  the  souls, 
who  were  required  to  pay  for  the  accommo- 
dation with  an  obolus  placed  in  the  mouth 
by  pious  relatives.  This  fee  is  not  unknown 
in  less  classical  countries,  being  found,  I 
believe,  in  Peru  and  Japan,  India  and  Fiji, 

*  .Strange  to  say,  the  boat  and  ferryman  appear 
also  in  Fiji,  where  the  boat  is  of  two  kinds  of  wood, 
the  hard  wood  end  being  brought  forward  for  chiefs  and 
great  men,  and  the  end  made  of  bread-fruit  wood  for 
common  people,  ^te  Journal  of  Anthropological  Insti- 
tute, May,  1895.  "Ancestor  Gods  of  the  Fijians. " 
Basil  H.  Thomson. 
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whilst  the  boat  is  often  replaced  by  a  much 
more  dangerous  mode  of  transit,  this  being 
usually  a  hair  bridge  or  one  so  sharp  as  to 
resemble  the  blade  of  a  knife. 

The  perilous  bridge  of  the  dead  is  found 
in  the  legends  of  the  Eskimo,  among  the 
Shamans  of  Siberia,  and  in  Australia,  in  each 
case  accompanied  by  the  second  of  Dr. 
Tylor's  dangers,  the  clashing  rocks  under 
somewhat  varying  forms,  but  always,  as  I 
think,  making  a  link  with  the  medireval 
representations  of  "  The  Jaws  of  Death." 

Among  the  Eskimo,  the  angakos  or  sorcerer 
who  would  visit  Sedna,  the  goddess  who 
lives  underground,  or  in  the  depths  of  the 
ocean,  presiding  over  one  of  the  countries 
to  which  souls  go  after  death,  must  first  pass 
the  arsissut  (the  dwellings  of  the  happy  dead), 
and  then  cross  an  abyss  in  which  a  wheel 
as  slippery  as  ice  is  constantly  turning  round. 
Arriving  at  the  house  of  Sedna,  he  finds  it 
guarded  by  terrible  animals,  sometimes  de- 
scribed as  seals,  and  sometimes  as  dogs  ;  and 
when  within  the  house-passage  he  has  to 
cross  an  abyss  by  means  of  a  bridge  as 
narrow  as  a  knife  edge.* 

The  description  given  by  Siberian  shamans 
of  their  visits  to  Erlik,  the  Siberian  Pluto, 
approach  still  nearer  to  the  soul  perils  as 
illustrated  in  the  Japanese  and  Mexican 
pointings.  These  shamans  give  what  may 
be  called  pantomimic  rejiresentations  of  what 
they  see  in  a  state  of  trance,  wherein  they 
are  supposed  to  visit  the  abode  of  the  dead, 
to  solicit  from  Erlik  some  favour  for  the 
living.  In  this  imaginary  journey  they  are 
supposed  to  ascend  an  iron  mountain,  not 
indeed  studded  with  knives  as  in  the  Japanese 
and  Mexican  representations,  but  so  difficult 
to  climb  that  it  is  covered  with  the  bones 
of  shamans  and  horses  which  have  failed  to 
reach  the  summit.  After  climbing  the  moun- 
tain, the  shaman  rides  up  to  a  hole  which 
leads  into  the  underground  world,  "  the  jaws 
of  the  earth."  On  entering,  he  finds  a  sea, 
over  which  is  stretched  a  hair.  The  passage 
across  this  hair-bridge  is  represented  panto- 
mimically  by  tottering  from  side  to  side, 
and  sometimes  appearing  on  the  point  of 
falling.  At  the  bottom  of  the  sea  he  sees 
the  bones  of  many  shamans  who  have  fallen, 

*  The  Central  Eskimo.    Franz  Boaz.    Smithsonian 
Report. 


for  "a  sinful  soul  cannot  cross  the  hair- 
bridge."  Riding  up  to  Erlik's  abode,  he  is 
met  by  dogs,  and  the  porter  will  not  let  him 
pass  till  appeased  by  presents,  when  he  admits 
him  to  the  house  of  Erlik,  who  salutes  him 
with  the  words  :  "  Those  that  have  feathers 
fly  not  hither  ;  those  that  have  bones  walk 
not  hither.  Thou  black,  ill-smelling  beetle, 
whence  comest  thou  ?"  In  the  end  the 
shaman  makes  the  lord  of  hell  drunk,  and 
obtains  from  him  that  which  he  desires ; 
after  which  he  returns  in  triumph,  and, 
waking  from  his  trance,  tells  those  who  have 
employed  him  that  his  journey  has  been 
successful.* 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  races  so 
remote  from  civilization,  and  who  would 
seem  to  have  had  no  connection  with  any 
nation  of  antiquity  likely  to  have  conveyed 
to  them  these  religious  myths,  should  yet 
reproduce  beliefs  such  as  we  are  accustomed 
to  associate  with  the  classical  races  of  Europe, 
and  with  ancient  Egypt. 

But  if  it  is  strange  to  find  these  shreds  and 
patches  of  classical  myth  among  races  so 
remote  as  the  Eskimo  and  the  wild  tribes 
of  Siberia ;  it  is  still  more  strange  to  be 
confronted  with  them  in  Australia,  and  in 
the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  —  lands 
certainly  cut  off"  from  all  communication 
with  civilized  races  long  before  the  dawn  of 
history.  Yet  we  find  Australian  medicine  men 
pretending  to  possess  the  power  of  going  up 
to  heaven  through  a  hole  in  the  sky  by 
means  of  a  cord  thrown  up  by  themselves 
after  the  most  approved  manner  of  Indian 
jugglers,  this  cord  representing  the  bridge 
by  which  the  souls  of  the  dead  cross  the 
watery  abyss  in  old-world  legends, 

Mr.  Howitt,  who  has  recorded  so  many  of 
the  superstitions  of  the  Australian  natives, 
gives  several  instances  in  which  the  medicine 
men  are  supposed  to  have  gone  up  in  company 
of  ghosts  to  the  land  of  ghosts  through  a 
hole  in  the  sky.  In  one  case  a  wizard  going 
on  a  journey  of  this  kind  in  company  with 
ghosts  (M'rarts)  fell  off  the  cord  in  crossing 
Lake  Wellington,  the  usual  route,  and  would 
certainly  have  been  drowned  had  not  one 
of  the  ghosts  fished  him  up  with  the  hook 

*  "  Shamanism  in  Siberia  and  European  Russia." 
Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Institute,  August, 
1894. 
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of  his  throwing  stick,  and  replaced  him  on 
the  cord.  "The  present  headman  of  the 
Bega  Murring,"  says  Mr.  Howitt,  "explained 
to  me  that  the  old  men  now  dead,  used  to 
climb  up  to  the  sky  at  night  by  a  thread 
about  the  thickness  of  a  grasshaulm."*  This 
Australian  native  myth  of  the  bridge  of  the 
dead  is  accompanied  also  by  something 
analogous  to  Dr.  Tylor's  clashing  mountains, 
for  one  of  Mr.  Howitt's  informants  describes 
how  he  and  his  father  went  up  on  two  threads 
to  the  hole  in  the  sky  through  which  the 
doctors  go,  and  "  it  kept  opening  and  shutting 
very  quickly.  My  father  said  that  if  it  touched 
a  doctor  as  he  was  going  through  it  would 
hurt  his  spirit,  and  when  he  returned  home 
he  would  sicken  and  die."  This  opening 
and  shutting  might  be  explained  as  referring 
to  the  quick  movements  of  the  clouds,  but 
in  the  description  given  by  another  witch- 
doctor in  Gippsland,  the  clashing  rocks  are 
distinctly  defined.  This  man,  in  relating 
the  dreams  through  which  he  became  a 
medicine  man,t  says,  when  he  was  a  big  boy, 
he  began  to  dream  about  his  father,  who 
appeared  to  him  with  several  other  old  men. 
These  men  were  all  rubbed  over  with  red 
ochre,  which  signifies  that  they  were  dead, 
and  they  were  dressed  as  in  the  initiation 
ceremonies.  Then  he  says  :  "  They  made 
me  hold  a  cord  made  of  sinews,  and  they 
swung  me  about  on  it.  After  that  my  father 
put  a  cord  of  sinews  round  my  waist  and 
under  my  arms,  and  he  and  the  old  men 
carried  me  by  it  over  the  sea  at  Corner  Inlet, 
and  set  me  down  at  Wilson's  Promontory  in 
front  of  a  big  rock  like  the  side  of  a  house. 
I  noticed  that  there  was  something  like  a 
door,  which  opened  and  shut  very  quickly. 
My  father  tied  something  over  my  eyes,  and 
led  me  into  the  rock.  I  knew  this,  because 
I  heard  the  door  make  a  sound  of  shutting 
to  behind  us.  Then  he  uncovered  my  eyes, 
and  I  found  I  was  in  a  place  as  bright  as 
day,  and  all  the  old  men  were  round  about." 
This  seems  to  bear  an  unmistakable  like- 
ness to  the  clashing  rocks  of  Japanese  and 
Mexican  myth,  and  which,  as  I  believe, 
symbolize  the  "Jaws  of  Death"  of  many 
races. 

*  Journal  of  Anthropological  Instiiutf,  vol.  xiii., 
p.  107. 

t  A.  W.  Howitt  on  "Australian  Medicine  Men." 
Journal  of  Anthropological  Institute,  vol.  xvi.,  p.  51. 


In  some  groups  of  the  South  Sea  Islands 
the  "Jaws  of  Death"  appear  in  another 
form.  Dr.  Colley  March,  in  an  article  upon 
"  Polynesian  Ornament "  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Anthropological  fnstitule,  vol.  xxii.,  p.  309, 
says  that  "  As  soon  as  the  human  spirit  was 
drawn  out  through  the  head,  it  was  carried 
off  by  oromatuas,*  who  were  always  in  wait 


KIG.    2.— SACRED    DRUM    FROM  JAVA. 

to  receive  it,  in  order  that  it  might  be  eaten 
by  the  gods.  It  was  believed  that  a  spirit 
that  had  been  thus  eaten,  and  had  passed 
through  the  intestines  of  the  gods  three  times, 
became  deified  or  imperishable,  but  the 
process  was  not  regarded  with  pleasurable 
anticipation."     These  oroniatuas,  or  preparers 

*  The  affinity  between  the  oromaiuas  of  Polynesia 
and  the  German  representation  of  the  devourer  of 
souls  (Fig.  l)  must  be  obvious  to  all.  The  three 
heads  of  the  monster  issuing  from  the  cavern,  and  the 
human  heads  appropriated  to  each  mouth,  are  strikingly 
suggestive  of  the  three  times  eaten  soul. 
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of  food  for  the  gods,  were  supposed  to  be 
malignant  spirits  dwelling  in  the  skulls  of 
deceased  ancestors,  or  in  images  of  them. 
They  were  associated  with  the  god  of  the 
underworld,  dwelling  in  "  the  land  of  shadows, 


KIG.   3.- 


-HKAD  OF  A  DEMON,   CHAl.DEA. 
{British  Muscitm. ) 


the  road  to  which  lay  through  a  gloomy 
cavern  in  the  centre  of  Mangaia,  known  as 
Tiki's  Chasm."  Tiki  sits  at  the  threshold 
of  a  long  house  with  reed  sides,  and  "  at 
Barotonga  it  was  customary  to  offer  parts 
of  a  hog  or  other  food  to  Tiki,  who,  thus 
propitiated,  admitted  souls  within  his  dwel- 
ling," the  deceased  being  told  :  "  Go ;  there 
is  thine  admission  fee." 

The  head  of  this  god  of  the  underworld, 
known  in  some  islands  as  Tiki,  and  in  others 
as  " 'lane  the  tnan-eater,"  whose  teeth  were 
stained  with  blood,  appears  to  be  represented 
on  a  great  drum  from  Java  in  the  form  of 
a  goggle-eyed  monster  with  open  mouth  and 
great  curved  tusks. 

There  is  a  curious  resemblance  between 
this  head  and  one  in  the  British  Museum 
from  ancient  Chaldea,  making  it  almost 
impossible  to  avoid  recognising  in  the  one 
a  lineal  descendant  of  the  other.*  A  similar 
head  appears  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  but 
the  tusks  are  wanting.  It  must  be  noted 
that   all  these  heads  with  their  great  jaws 

•  This  resemblance  may  also  be  seen  strongly 
marked  in  the  Etruscan  demon  Charun,  whose  as- 
sociation with  death  and  the  underworld  is  un- 
doubted. 


have  either  natural  dog's  teeth  inserted,  or 
the  teeth  are  made  to  resemble  dog's  teeth 
with  very  prominent  tusks.  This  is  of  great 
importance,  because  we  find  that  it  is  the 
custom  among  cannibals  to  file  their  teeth 
so  as  to  resemble  dog's  teeth.  This  is  given 
as  a  characteristic  of  the  Zendj  tribes  of 
Eastern  Africa,  and  of  the  Fans,  Apingi  and 
Fantis  of  the  west  coast,  also  of  tribes  in 
Borneo.  Some,  if  not  all,  of  those  using 
this  custom  eat  as  an  act  of  piety  their  own 
aged  and  infirin  relations,  a  revolting  practice 
reported  by  Herodotus  of  the  Massagetae, 
some  of  the  Indians,  and  the  Issedones ;  but 
he  does  not  describe  the  filing  of  the  teeth, 
which  is  not  universal  among  cannibals  at 
the  present  day.  The  chief  interest  in  the 
custom  lies  in  the  link  it  affords  with  the 
man-eating  heads  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
practice,  which  seems  to  have  originated  in 
Central  Asia,  of  giving  the  dead  to  be  devoured 
by  dogs.  Dogs  were  kept  for  this  purpose, 
which  were  called  Canes  sepulchraks  among 
the  Bactrians  and  Hircanians  ;  whilst  among 
the  ancient  Persians,  according  to  Procopius 
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-HEAD  WITH    DOG  S   TEETH    FROM    THE 
SANDWICH    ISLANDS. 


and  other  early  historians,  it  was  the  custom 
to  throw  the  dead  bodies  into  the  roads,  and 
to  judge  of  their  future  happiness  by  the 
speed  with  which  they  were  devoured  by 
dogs  and   wild  beasts.      The    dog  is  still 
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associated  with  death  among  the  Parsees, 
for  one  is  held  over  the  corpse  before  inter- 
ment to  receive  the  spirit.  The  Avesta  pre- 
scribes that  "  A  yellow  dog  with  four  eyes 
shall  be  brought  to  the  side  of  any  person 
that  has  just  died,  and  made  to  look  at  the 
corpse,  as  the  look  of  the  four  eyed  dog  is 
supposed  to  drive  away  the  impure  demon 
that  strives  to  enter  it  and  take  possession 
of  the  clay  tenement"  As  it  was  difficult  to 
find  the  four-eyed  dog,  says  M.  Ragozin,* 
the  law  makes  the  following  quahfying  con- 
cession :  "  A  yellow  dog  with  four  eyes,  or  a 
white  dog  with  yellow  ears." 

These  dogs  are  the  dogs  of  Yama,  the 
Indian  god  of  death,  which  are  described  as 
"  brown,  broad-snouted,  four-eyed,  whose 
business  it  is  to  go  forth  into  the  world  each 
day,t  to  scent  out  those  whose  hour  has 
come,  and  drive  them  like  sheep  to  the  dead 
king's  presence."  Yama  is  often  identified 
with  his  dog,  and  in  the  Mahabharata  Ynd- 
hishthira  refuses  to  enter  Indra's  heaven 
without  his  favourite  dog,  which  is  Yama  in 
disguise,  Mr.  Crookes  says  that  throughout 
folklore  dogs  are  associated  with  the  spirits 
of  the  dead,  and  we  can  see  from  the  fore- 
going a  reasonable  origin  for  the  superstition 
which  asserts  that  dogs  howl  before  a  death 
in  a  family. 

In  Scandinavian  legend  the  dog  assumes 
the  form  of  the  wolf  Fenris,  the  offspring  of 
Loki  the  destroyer,  and  in  this  form  becomes 
the  devourer  of  Odin. 

Lady  Wilde  says  that  in  Ireland  on  the 
west  coast  no  wail  is  allowed  to  be  raised 
for  three  hours  after  a  death,  lest  the  sound 
should  hinder  the  soul  from  speaking  to  God 
when  it  stands  before  Him,  and  would  waken 
up  the  great  dogs  that  are  watching  for  the 
souls  of  the  dead  to  devour  them.  J  In 
ancient  Ireland  we  are  also  confronted  with 
the  revolting  practice  of  the  Massagetae  and 
Thibetans,  for  "  Horace  and  Tertullian  both 
affirm  that  the  Irish  and  ancient  Britons 
devoured  the  dead,"  which  if  true  would  go 
far  to  estbalish  the  truth  of  the  legend  which 
connects  them  with  those  Scythic  races  with 

•  Media,  Babylon,  and  Persia,  p.  93.  Zanaide  A. 
Kagozin. 

t  IHd.,  p.  53. 

X  Mortuary  Customs :  Smithsonian  Report^  vol.  i., 
p.  182. 


whom  the  custom  appears  to  have  prevailed 
very  extensively,  although  whether  it  preceded 
or  accompanied  the  use  of  dogs  as  devourers 
of  the  dead  we  can  hardly  determine.  It  is, 
however,  easy  to  see  the  transition  from  dogs 
as  devourers  of  the  dead  to  dogs  as  guardians 
of  the  gates  of  Hades.  Cerberus  is  too  well 
known  to  need  mention,  but  the  Persian 
dogs  are  also  guardians  of  the  Chinvat  Bridge 
thrown  across  space  for  the  soul  to  pass  over, 
which  only  the  godly  succeed  in  doing.     In 
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India  the  guardianship  passes  to  the  tiger, 
in  China  and  many  other  countries  to  the 
serpent  or  dragon,  but  to  trace  these  would 
lead  us  too  far.  We  may,  however,  say  that 
the  serpent  as  guardian  appears  in  American 
myths,  and  there  seems  also  a  trace  of  the 
devouring  head  among  the  Iroquois,  who 
have  a  myth  of  a  great  head  with  long  hair 
on  the  rocks,  who  says  to  everything  living 
which  comes  within  sight  :  '•  I  see  thee,  I  see 
thee ;  thou  shalt  die."  Among  the  Chippewas 
the  bridge  of  death  is  a  serpent,  which  pre- 
vents many  from  passing  over  the  stream  by 
threatening  to  devour  them,  thus  acting  in 
the  double  capacity  of  bridge  and  guardian. 
In  the  weird   myth  of  the  Navajos,    "  The 
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Mountain  Chant,"  the  hero  is  introduced  to 
the  abode  of  the  great  ancestral  serpent  in 
a  cave  guarded  by  serpents,  the  door  of 
which  is  constantly  opening  and  shutting.* 

Thus  we  seem  to  be  able  to  trace  the 
mediaeval  representation  of  the  "  Jaws  of 
Death  "  back  to  ancient  Chaldaea,  and  to 
derive  it  from  the  savage  custom  of  eating 
the  dead  practised  from  time  immemorial  by 
tribes  in  Central  Asia,  where  it  appears  to 
have  alternated  with  the  usage  of  keeping 
dogs  as  devourers  of  the  dead.  The  more 
savage  form  would  seem  to  be  represented 
among  the  cannibals  of  Africa,  Borneo,  and 
some  of  the  South  Sea  islands,  and  to  have 
reached  even  to  Ireland,  sometimes  accom- 
panied by  the  filing  of  teeth  to  represent 
dogs'  teeth,  or  by  images  with  dogs'  teeth, 
known  mythically  as  "  devourers  of  the  dead"; 
whilst  in  a  later  stage  the  dog  ceases  to  be 
regarded  as  a  devourer,  but  becomes  the 
guardian  of  the  infernal  regions,  his  office  as 
devourer  being  represented  sometimes  by 
clashing  rocks  among  the  perils  of  the  soul. 

Such  apparently  is  the  pedigree  of  the 
"  Jaws  of  Death,"  but  whether  those  among 
whom  it  is  found  were  all  originally  off- 
shoots from  the  same  very  ancient  stock, 
or  whether  the  superstition  has  been  handed 
on  from  tribe  to  tribe,  its  life-history  thus 
stretching  from  the  old  Chaldean  to  the 
mediaeval  European  among  civilized  races, 
and  through  Darkest  Africa  and  the  South 
Sea  Islands  to  Australia  and  America  among 
uncivilized,  who  shall  say  ?  At  all  events, 
it  scarcely  seems  possible  that  it  could  have 
been  invented  by  every  race  among  whom 
the  myth  is  found  without  some  intercom- 
munication in  early  times. 

PutJlications  anD  ptoceeDingg  of 
^rcba^ological  Societies. 

PUBLICATIONS. 
Part  II.,  vol.  xix.,  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Archaology  has  reached  us.     It  contains  the 
following  papers  :  "  The  Book  of  the  Dead,"  chapters 

*  Although  there  seems  no  trace  of  ceremonial 
cannibalism  at  present  among  the  North  American 
Indians,  Sir  Clements  Markham  mentions  two  tribes 
of  Indians  on  the  Amazon  who  devour  their  aged 
relatives. 


'cxxix.,  cxxx.,  by  Sir  P.  Le  Page  Renouf ;  "  Assyrio- 
logical  Notes,"  No,  II.,  by  Professor  Sayce  ;  "The 
Stela  of  Duaer-neheh "  (with  a  plate),  by  Miss  M. 
Murray;  " Assyriological  Notes,"  by  Professor  Dr. 
Hommel ;  and  "The  Rollin  Papyri  and  their  Baking 
Calculations,"  by  Professor  Dr.  Eisenlohr. 

••§  ^  ^ 

The  fourth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  East 
Killing  Antiquarian  Society  (for  the  year  1896)  has 
been  issued.  Bound  in  cloth,  it  forms  a  comely 
volume  of  some  hundred  pages,  with  some  very  good 
papers,  among  which  we  may  specially  mention  two  : 
"The  Building  of  Beverley  Bar,"  by  Mr.  Arthur  F. 
Leach  (this  contains  a  transcript  of  the  accounts  con- 
nected with  the  building  of  the  Bar,  from  which  it 
transpires  that  the  Bar  was  built  in  1409-10,  and  not, 
as  has  been  generally  thought,  some  fifty  years  later). 
Mr.  Leach's  paper  is  followed  by  another  entitled 
"The  North  Bar,  Beverley,"  by  Mr.  John  Bilson.  In 
this  latter  paper,  which  is  illustrated  by  sectional 
drawings  and  plans,  Mr.  Bilson  follows  up  the  infor- 
mation aflForded  by  the  documentary  evidence  of  the 
construction  of  the  Bar  in  Mr.  Leach's  paper.  These 
two  papers  together  afford  a  most  valuable  piece  of 
information  on  the  subject  of  dated  architectural 
brickwork  construction.  The  other  papers  in  the 
volume  are  also,  for  the  most  part,  very  good. — The 
Rev.  E.  Maule  Cole  writes  on  "  The  Crosses  in  the 
East  Riding."  This  is  an  extension  of  a  paper  which 
originally  appeared  in  our  own  pages. — Mr.  J.  R. 
Boyle  writes  on  "  Who  was  Eddeva  ?"  but  we  are  not 
sure  that  he  satisfactorily  answers  his  own  question, 
or  indeed  claims  to  have  done  so. — Mr.  A.  S.  Ellis 
contributes  a  document  dated  1752,  which  shows  that 
the  mediaeval  Guild  of  Tanners  at  Beverley  was  then 
still  in  existence. — The  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  contributes  a 
continuation  of  "The  Parliamentary  Survey  of  the 
Benefices  in  the  East  Riding,"  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Ellis 
writes  on  "  Two  Ancient  East  Riding  Families,"  viz., 
the  Cayvills  of  Cay\'ill  and  the  De  Murers  of  Elvington. 
— Finally,  Mr.  Bilson  contributes  an  illustrated  "note  " 
on  a  disused  bell  at  Bessingby.  This  bell  has  a  rather 
puzzling  legend,  which  is  not  an  uncommon  feature. 
We  venture,  however,  to  think  that  the  initial  P  of 
the  legend  is  merely  a  blunder  for  J,  and  that  the 
name  intended  is  Jaimis,  i.e.  James. — This  fourth 
volume  of  the  Transactions  is  a  credit  to  the  young 
society  which  has  produced  it. 

^>tj  ^  ^ 

The  fourth  part  of  volume  vi.  (fifth  series)  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland 
has  been  issued.  It  contains  the  following  papers  : 
"  St.  Hugh  of  Rahue  :  his  Church,  his  Life,  and  his 
Times"  (illustrated),  by  Professor  Stokes;  "  Dun- 
brody  and  its  History"  (illustrated),  by  the  Rev, 
J.  F.  M.  Ffrench  ;  "  The  Shamrock  in  Literature— a 
Critical  Chronology,"  Part  II.,  by  Mr.  N.  Colgan  ; 
"The  Prehistoric  Forts  of  Northern  Clare"  (illus- 
trated), by  Mr.  T.  J.  Westropp  ;  and  "  The  Priory  of 
Inistioge"  (illustrated),  by  Mr.  Langrishe.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  papers  and  a  number  of  shorter  contribu- 
tions classed  together  under  the  heading  of  Miscel- 
lanea, the  part  contains  accounts  of  the  Proceedings 
of  the  society.  As  usual,  the  varied  character  of  the 
contents,  their  scholarly  character,  and  the  numerous 
illustrations,  add  much  to  the  interest  of  \.\\t  Journal. 
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Part  I.,  volume  iv.,  of  the  Transactions  of  the  St. 
PauVs  Ecclesiological  Society  has  been  issued.  It 
contains  some  excellent  papers — viz.,  "Liturgical 
Notes  on  the  Sherborne  Missal,"  by  Dr.  Wickham 
Legg  ;  "St.  Alban's  Day  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen's 
Day  in  the  Calendar  of  1662,"  by  Lord  Aldenham  ; 
"Notes  on  the  Day  assigned  to  St.  Cyprian  of  Car- 
thage in  the  Prayer-book  Calendar,"  by  Dr.  Wickham 
Legg ;  and  "  The  Ecclesiology  of  Ogham  Inscrip- 
tions," by  Mr.  R.  A.  S.  Macalister. 

^^  ^  ^? 

We  have  received  the  first  number  of  the  Journal  of 
the  Oxford  University  Brass- Rubbing  Society.  It 
contains  a  short  paper  by  Lord  Dillon  (the  president) 
on  "Some  Peculiarities  and  Omissions  in  Brasses"; 
"  Notes  on  the  Brasses  of  Chipping  Norton  Church," 
by  Mr.  P.  Manning  ;  "A  Catalogue  of  the  Brasses  in 
Ewelme  Church,"  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Barker  ;  and  the 
report  of  a  paper  read  to  the  society  on  the  brasses  of 
Gloucestershire.  Facsimiles  are  given  of  the  figures 
of  Thomas  Chaucer  (ob.  1434)  and  Matilda  Chaucer 
(ob.  1436)  at  Ewelme,  as  also  of  the  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  Henry  Lee  (1494),  the  reverse  of  which 
shows  a  fragment  of  a  fine  Flemish  brass. 


PROCEEDINGS. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  on 
February  25,  Mr.  H.  J.  Farmer-Atkinson  exhibited 
some  Roman  antiquities  from  Baden,  in  Switzerland. 
Mr.  Read  described  a  small  bronze  prow  of  Roman 
date,  recently  found  in  London.  Mr.  T.  F.  Gann 
exhibited  a  quantity  of  remarkable  stone  implements 
found  in  British  Honduras,  together  with  coloured 
pictures  of  paintings  on  the  temple  wall  unearthed 
there  by  him,  and  which  have  already  been  described 
(and  figured  on  a  small  scale)  in  our  own  pages  by 
their  discoverer.  Mr.  C.  E.  Keyser  read  the  first 
part  of  a  paper  dealing  with  the  representation  of 
saints,  etc.,  on  rood-screens  in  Devonshire.  Mr. 
Keyser  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  large  number 
of  churches  in  certain  parts  of  the  county,  and  notably 
so  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dartmoor,  have  retained 
their  screens.  Too  often,  however,  the  modern 
"restorer"  has  renovated  the  pictures  and  irretrievably 
injured  them.  In  a  few  cases  they  have  been  blotted 
out  with  brown  paint.  A  common  arrangement  of 
subjects  is  that  of  apostles  and  prophets  in  alternate 
panels.  Examples  of  this  are  to  be  seen  at  Ipplepen, 
Chudleigh,  Bovey,  and  elsewhere.  The  sibyls  occur 
at  Bradninch  and  Ugborough. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Royal  Historical 
Society  was  held  on  February  19,  Sir  Mountstuart 
E.  Grant  Duff,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  council 
stated  in  their  report  that  the  number  of  the  books  in 
the  library  was  now  3,336.  The  treasurer's  report 
showed  the  gross  receipts  for  the  year  to  have  been 
;^533<  and  the  expenditure  ^^420,  leaving  a  balance, 
including  the  amount  brought  forward  from  last  year, 
of  ;^3o8.  The  numliei  of  Fellows  of  the  Society  was 
now  396.  The  report  was  adopted,  and  the  retiring 
vice-presidents  were  re-elected. — Sir  M.  E.  Grant 
Duff  afterwards  delivered  his  annual  address,  which 
was  devoted  to  a  study  of  the  writings  of  Polybius, 
who,  he  said,  should  not  be  passed  over  without  some 
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notice  by  anybody  who  was  interested  in  the  contri- 
butions made  by  the  ancient  world  to  political  thought. 
Although  Polybius  was  little  read  now,  he  had  had 
great  influence  at  different  periods  of  the  world's 
history.  The  first  thing  which  struck  a  reader  of 
Polybius  was  his  curious  modernness.  His  horizon 
was  not  bounded  by  the  narrow  limits  of  Greece  and 
her  colonies,  but  extended  over  all  the  three  basins  of 
the  Middle  Sea,  far  into  Asia,  and  over  wide  regions 
both  of  Europe  and  Africa,  with  which  Greece  and 
Greek  civilization  had  but  little  or  nothing  to  do.  He 
might  be  set  down  as  a  peace-almost-at-any-price 
man.  He  used  the  phrase,  "  Peace  with  honour," 
which  was,  he  dared  say,  believed  by  many  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  eminent  person  who  afterwards 
used  it.  The  outlook  of  Polybius  on  the  world  was 
too  wide  to  make  him  a  devotee  of  mere  municipal 
patriotism.  Polybius  knew  as  well  even  as  Hero- 
dotus the  rascality  of  his  countrymen.  The  following 
passage  in  Book  XXIV.  might  have  been  an  extract 
from  the  review  of  1896  in  the  Times:  "In  Crete 
there  was  the  beginning  of  great  troubles  set  in 
motion,  if  one  should  speak  of  '  a  beginning  of 
troubles '  in  Crete ;  for,  owing  to  the  persistency  of 
civil  wars  and  the  acts  of  savagery  practised  against 
each  other,  beginning  and  end  are  much  the  same  in 
Crete  ;  and  what  appears  to  some  people  to  be  an 
incredible  story  is  a  spectacle  of  everyday  occurrence 
there."  He  commended  this  passage  to  those  who 
felt  themselves  able  to  be  very  enthusiastic  about  the 
Cretans.  Was  there  the  slightest  reason  to  imagine 
that  they  had  improved  in  any  degree  since  then,  or 
that  if  the  distinction  between  Mussulman  and 
Christian  did  not  supply  them  with  a  motive  for 
cutting  each  other's  throats  they  would  not  find  some 
other  ?  He  thought  that  before  long  there  must  be  a 
complete  revision  of  our  system  of  classical  studies. 
It  had  been  shorn  of  a  good  many  nonsensical  excre- 
scences in  the  last  thirty  years,  and  change  was  still 
proceeding  in  some  of  the  more  backward  regions. 
Probably  no  man  at  the  head  of  a  great  school  would 
now  venture  to  say  what  a  person  in  that  position  did 
say  to  him  thirty-six  years  ago — that  he  did  not  teach 
Greek  on  account  of  anything  that  was  to  be  read  in 
it,  but  simply  on  account  of  its  difficulty.  Still  there 
was  an  immense  deal  to  be  done  both  in  proscribing 
and  prescribing,  in  decreeing  what  it  was  unnecessary 
for  young  scholars  to  read  and  what  they  ought  not 
to  omit. 

^  ^^  ^ 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries OF  Scotland  was  held  on  March  8,  in  the 
Library  of  the  National  Museum  of  Antiquities, 
Queen  Street.  The  Chairman  (Mr.  J.  Balfour  Paul, 
Lyon  King  of  Arms)  contributed  the  first  paper,  in 
which  he  gave  a  notice  of  a  calendar  of  the  sixteenth 
century  containing  manuscript  notes  on  Scottish 
history,  and  other  records.  The  calendar  is  by  Paul 
Skene,  and  was  published  at  Wittenberg  in  1575,  and 
a  possessor  of  the  volume  has  inserted  a  number  of 
notes  relating  to  events  of  the  time  in  Scotland. 
These  notes  chiefly  refer  to  ecclesiastical  matters,  and 
more  especially  to  the  trial  and  banishment  of  the  six 
ministers  who  were  found  guilty  of  treason  on  account 
of  their  taking  part  in  the  General  Assembly  held  at 
Aberdeen  in  1605,  against  the  King's  desire.     From 
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the  internal  evidence  of  the  nutcs  it  is  ahnost  certain 
that  they  were  written  by  one  of  these  ministers, 
Robert  Dury,  of  the  parish  of  Anstrulher,  the  friend 
and  brother-in-law  of  James  Melville,  and  they  present 
an  interesting  picture  of  the  perils  of  the  time.  From 
Dury,  who  dieil  at  Leyden,  in  1614,  the  volume  came 
into  the  possession  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Dixon, 
in  Shropshire,  and  it  is  now  the  property  of  Mr. 
Craig,  solicitor,  Shrewsbury. — Dr.  D.  Christison, 
secretary,  in  the  second  paj>er,  gave  an  account  of  a 
burial  cairn  near  Hawick,  recently  opened  by  Mrs. 
Douglas  of  Cavers.  The  cairn,  which  is  situated  in 
the  Belvidere  wood,  is  somewhat  peculiar  in  form, 
and  has  been  marked  on  the  ordnance  map  as  a  fort. 
In  November  last  Captain  J.  H.  Anderson  made  a 
preliminary  exploration,  which  proved  that  the  central 
part  of  the  mound  was  really  a  cairn.  On  the  north 
side  he  found  a  human  skeleton,  apparently  not  of 
very  great  age,  and  simply  buried  in  the  soil.  The 
cairn  was  subsequently  opened  from  the  top  by  Mrs. 
Palmer  Douglas,  and  disclosed  a  cist  containing  an 
unburnt  skeleton  and  a  quantity  of  cremated  bones, 
lying  in  a  large  heap  in  the  space  in  front  of  the  upper 
jMirt  of  the  skeleton.  Slightly  covered  by  the  cre- 
mated bones,  and  opposite  the  neck  of  the  skeleton, 
a  bone  pin  with  a  triangular-shaped  head  pierced  by 
three  holes  was  found.  Among  the  burnt  bones 
there  was  found  a  much-burnt  arrowhead  of  flint  of 
triangular  shape,  with  barbs  and  stem,  and  among 
the  debris  from  the  bottom  of  the  cist  a  small  flint 
scraj)er  and  a  thin,  well-made  disc  of  bone,  with  a 
central  hole  drilled  straight  through  it.  The  bones  of 
the  skeleton  were  submitted  to  Professor  Sir  William 
Turner,  who  pronounced  them  to  be  those  of  a  young 
man  not  above  twenty-three  years  of  age.  The  con- 
junction of  an  unburnt  with  a  cremated  burial  in  the 
same  cist,  although  rare,  is  not  unknown  in  Scotland, 
and  a  notable  case  occurred  in  the  central  interment 
in  the  stone  circle  at  Crichie,  Aberdeenshire,  which 
agreed  with  the  present  case  also  in  the  absence  of 
any  accompanying  urn. — The  third  paper  was  entitled 
"  Rcfxjrt  on  the  Photography  of  the  Sculptured 
Stones,  earlier  than  a.d.  ii(X),  in  the  District  of  Scot- 
land South  of  the  River  Dee,  obtained  under  the  Jubilee 
Gift  of  his  Excellency  Dr.  R.  H.  Gunning,  LL.D., 
F.S.A.Scot."  by  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen.  F.S.A.Scot. 
By  appointment  of  the  Council  under  the  Gunning 
Fellowship,  the  author  visited  the  various  localities 
of  the  sculptured  stones  in  the  district  mentioned, 
for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements  for  the  pho- 
tographing of  a  series  of  the  most  characteristic 
examples,  for  reproduction  as  illustrations  to  the 
forthcoming  work  on  the  "  Early  Christian  Monu- 
ments of  Scotland,"  now  in  the  press,  and  shortly  to 
be  issued  by  the  Society.  Details  were  given  of  the 
condition  of  the  more  important  monuments  in  the 
counties  of  Forfar  and  Perth,  and  also  in  some  of  the 
more  prominent  localities  where  efforts  had  been 
made  for  the  better  preservation  of  their  groups  of 
monuments,  as  at  St.  Andrews,  Meigle,  and  Govan. 
In  some  cases  portions  of  the  sculptured  faces  of  the 
stones  had  been  disclosed  to  view  which  had  not 
been  seen  before,  and  are  therefore  absent  in  previous 
illustrations.  Thus,  through  the  liberality  of  his 
Excellency  Dr.  Gunning  the  Society  h.is  now  acquired 
a  very  valuable  series  of  negatives  and  reproductions 


of  typical  examples  of  the  early  sculptured  stones  of 
Scotland.  In  conclusion,  the  author  urged  the  desira- 
bility of  forming  a  complete  collection  of  piermanent 
prints  and  negatives  not  only  of  these  early  sculptured 
stones,  but  of  other  classes  of  antiquities. — In  the  last 
paper  Mr.  F.  R.  Coles  gave  a  notice  of  the  discovery 
of  a  cist  of  peculiar  character  at  Letham  Quarry,  near 
Perth.  The  cist,  which  seemed  to  have  been  covered 
by  an  oblong  mound,  was  exposed  in  the  process  of 
working  the  quarry.  The  covering-stone  was  a  large 
slab  upwards  of  6  feet  long  and  5  feet  wide,  l>earing 
in  one  corner  a  scries  of  eleven  cup-markings.  With 
the  interment  there  was  a  small  bronze  blade  of  the 
type  commonly  attached  to  the  handle  by  three  rivets. 
The  mark  of  the  handle,  probably  of  wOod,  is  faintly 
discernible  on  the  upper  portion  of  the  bronze.  Mr. 
Coles  also  contributed  a  short  notice  with  drawings 
of  the  sculptured  standing  stones  of  High  Auchinlary, 
in  the  Stewartry  of  Kirkcudbrightshire,  which  are 
now  preserved  in  the  garden  at  Cardoness. 

^  ^  -^ 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Royal  Arch.'EOLOGI- 
CAL  Institute,  on  March  3,  Mr.  Henry  Wilson 
exhibited  a  small  bronze  image,  lately  found  at 
Sidcup,  Kent,  in  digging  the  foundation  of  a  house. 
Mr.  Ely  identified  the  figure  as  probably  Dionysus  or 
Bacchus,  wearing  a  nebris  or  fawn's  skin. — Mr.  H.  P. 
FitzGerald  Marriott  read  a  paper  on  "Family  Por- 
traits at  Pompeii."  He  endeavoured  to  show  that  all 
the  pictures  containing  faces  of  men  and  women  were 
not  attempts  at  the  delineation  of  heroic  and  mytho- 
logical characters,  as  had  previously  been  surmised, 
but  were  family  portraits  of  the  owners  and  inhabit- 
ants of  the  houses.  Mr.  Marriott  stated  that  many 
of  the  paintings  were  in  a  very  dilapidated  state  by 
reason  of  their  age,  as  well  as  by  their  being  injured 
by  a  small  snail  which  works  behind  the  painting ; 
but  of  the  more  perfect  specimens,  about  fifty-one 
have  been  copied.  Mr.  Marriott  exhibited  photo- 
graphs of  about  half  that  number  and  criticised  the 
different  styles.  Portraits  are  never  found  in  the 
first,  or  relievo  style  of  decoration  of  the  pre-Roman 
epoch.  It  was  doubtful  if  they  existed  in  the  second, 
or  period  of  the  Republic  ;  but  in  the  third,  and 
delicate  style  of  the  first  emperors,  about  a.d.  1-50^ 
several  portraits,  all  enclosed  in  square  or  oblong 
borders,  but  never  round,  are  to  be  found.  One  of 
the  earliest  of  these  is  that  in  the  house  of  Marcus 
Epidius  Sabinus.  The  great  mass  of  the  portraits  are 
to  be  found  in  the  fourth  style,  and  most  of  these  have 
been  inserted  in  the  walls  after  having  been  painted 
on  an  easel  or  on  horizontal  surfaces.  Mr.  Marriott 
gave  a  critical  description  of  many  of  these  in  support 
of  his  theory.  In  the  discussion  that  followed  Mr. 
Talfourd  Ely  and  Mr.  Fox,  although  admitting  that 
several  of  the  paintings  were  in  all  probability  intended 
for  portraits,  yet  could  not  but  believe  that  the  others 
were  merely  conventional  subjects. 

^  ^  ^ 

At  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  British  Archaeo- 
logical Association  for  the  present  session  a  paper 
by  Dr.  Fairbank,  F.S.A.,  on  "Portable  Altars"  was 
read,  in  the  author's  ab.sence,  by  Mr.  Patrick,  hon. 
secretary.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  sketches 
made  by  the  author.     A  long  discussion  on  the  sub- 
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ject  followed,  in  which  Mr.  Dobson,  the  Rev.  Cave- 
Browne,  and  others  took  part. 

At  the  fifth  meeting  of  the  session  an  exhibition  of 
prehistoric  implements  was  made  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Lawrence,  of  Wandsworth,  which  included  an  unique 
specimen  of  a  weapon  of  stag's  horn  still  retaining  its 
wooden  handle  (thought  to  be  of  blackthorn),  recently 
found  in  the  Thames  at  Hammersmith.  This  must 
have  been  a  very  effective  weapon,  from  the  toughness 
of  the  horn  and  the  pliancy  of  the  handle,  in  a  fierce 
hand-to-hand  combat.  In  the  course  of  his  observa- 
tions, Mr.  Lawrence  remarked  that  in  the  Yorkshire 
pile-dwellings,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  in  the  Thames, 
the  leg-bones  of  oxen  and  other  large  animals  had 
been  found  which  had  been  used  in  a  similar  manner, 
but  the  greater  difficulty  of  boring  the  bone  in  order  to 
secure  it  to  the  handle  must  have  made  the  use  of  the 
stag's  horn  more  general. 

Mr.  Earle  Way  exhibited  two  specimens  of  Cyprian 
pottery  and  a  whistle,  together  with  a  pretty  little 
model  of  a  quern  in  soap-stone  and  a  bronze  bracelet 
from  Egypt. 

Mr.  Hoyle  exhibited  a  translucent  jade  earring  from 
New  Zealand,  the  hole  in  which  had  been  made  by  a 
stone  instrument  close  to  the  edge,  but  yet  without 
in  any  way  injuring  the  jade. 

Mr.  Patrick,  hon.  secretary,  read  a  short  paper 
descriptive  of  the  discovery  of  a  Roman  house 
at  Burham,  in  Kent,  upon  the  property  of  the 
Burham  Brick,  Lime,  and  Cement  Company,  which 
he,  in  company  with  Mr.  George  Payne,  F.S.A., 
of  Rochester,  had  recently  had  the  opportunity  of 
disinterring.  The  house  is  a  small  one,  measuring 
about  60  feet  by  34  feet,  but  possesses  a  very  per- 
fect and  unusual  form  of  hypocaust.  This  con- 
skis  of  a  system  of  horizontal  flues  cut  in  the  chalk 
subsoil,  and  running  round  all  four  sides  of  an  apart- 
ment measuring  about  18  feet  by  16  feet ;  these  flues 
connect  with  a  central  and  two  radiating  flues  from  the 
mouth  of  the  furnace,  the  central  flue  being  large 
enough  for  a  boy  to  crawl  through,  the  others  varying 
in  diameter  from  about  13  inches  to  8  or  9  inches 
where  they  joined  the  wall-flue.  At  intervals  round 
the  walls  were  eight  or  nine  recesses,  in  which  vertical 
wall-flues,  ranged  in  pairs,  carried  the  heat  and  smoke 
to  the  roof;  some  of  these  were  found  in  situ,  the 
remains  of  others  lying  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft. 
Remains  of  pottery,  tiles,  bones  of  animals,  and  por- 
tions of  coloured  plaster  decoration  and  one  small 
bronze  fibula  were  found.  The  house  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  smaller  and  less  pretentious  kind 
frequently  met  with  along  the  line  or  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  principal  Roman  roads  in  the 
south  of  Britain.  The  paper  was  illustrated  by  plans 
and  drawings  from  sketches  made  and  measured  on 
the  spot  by  the  author  and  by  numerous  photographs 
taken  by  Mr.  Payne  of  the  various  features  and  phases 
of  the  excavations. 

At  the  sixth  meeting  of  the  Association  a  paper 
entitled  "London  under  the  Monastic  Orders" 
was  read  by  Miss  Edith  Bradley,  which  was 
well  illustrated  by  maps  of  the  city,  indicating 
in  different  colours  the  sites  of  the  many  religious 
houses  which  existed  both  within  and  without 
the  walls  between  the  thirteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies.    Miss  Bradley  noticed  in  detail  many  of  the 


houses,  arranging  them  in  groups  under  the  orders 
to  which  they  belonged— thus,  the  Benedictines,  the 
Cistercians,  the  Carthusians,  the  Augustine  Canons, 
and  the  three  orders  of  Friars  were  each  in  turn  de- 
scribed, and  the  circumstances  of  the  foundations  of 
the  several  houses  were  related.  The  Cistercians 
apparently  possessed  but  one  abbey  in  London,  that 
of  St.  Mary  Grace's,  on  Tower  Hill,  founded  by 
King  Edward  HL  in  1349.  He  called  it  "East- 
minster,"  in  contradistinction  to  Westminster.  The 
king  and  his  grandson  richly  endowed  it,  and  it  was 
regarded  as  of  great  importance,  notwithstanding 
which  only  the  very  scantiest  knowledge  of  it  remains. 
It  was  surrendered  in  1539,  and  was  valued  at 
;^6o2  IIS.  6d.,  according  to  Speed.  The  names  of 
its  two  earliest  abbots  alone  are  known — William  de 
Sancta  Cruce,  1349,  and  William  Warden,  1360.  The 
site  it  occupied  is  now  covered  with  victualling  and 
biscuit  bakeries  for  the  Royal  Navy  ;  not  a  trace  or 
fragment  of  its  walls  remains.  It  is  not  generally 
known,  but  it  is  stated  on  authority,  according  to 
Miss  Bradley,  that  even  Westminster  Abbey  had  a 
very  narrow  escape  from  similar  destruction  at  the 
hands  of  the  Protestant  vandal,  the  Protector  Somer- 
set, when  he  required  stone  for  the  building  of  his 
palace  in  the  Strand  ;  this,  however,  he  obtained  by 
demolishing  instead  the  Priory  of  St.  John,  Clerken- 
well.  The  paper  was  listened  to  with  great  interest, 
and  conveyed  a  good  impression  of  the  power  and  in- 
fluence wielded  by  the  religious  orders  in  London,  and 
showed  what  a  large  share  they  must  have  had  in  the 
making  of  the  history  of  our  great  city  in  the  mediarval 
centuries. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper,  the  chairman  ex- 
pressed what  he  felt  was  the  feeling  of  all  present, 
the  obligation  they  were  under  to  Miss  Bradley  for 
the  comprehensive  and  catholic  spirit  in  which  she 
had  treated  her  subject,  and  brought  so  prominently 
forward  the  great  benefit  which  the  monastic  orders 
conferred  on  the  country  in  preserving  religion  and 
learning  in  times  when,  but  for  their  existence,  the 
country  would  have  sunk  into  barbarism  and  gross 
darkness. 

A  very  animated  and  interesting  discussion  ensued, 
in  which  Mr.  Blashill,  hon.  treasurer,  spoke  of  the 
value  of  the  ordnance  maps  in  identifying  the  site  of 
religious  houses,  and  in  other  ways  enabling  us  to 
illustrate  the  life  of  the  old  city. 

Mr.  Patrick,  hon.  secretary,  pointed  out  that  the 
Great  Fire,  although  destructive  of  the  majority  of 
the  churches  of  Old  London,  left  the  walls  in  many 
cases  standing,  and  the  foundations  untouched,  and 
said,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  George  H.  Birch,  that 
the  present  church  of  Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street, 
is  built  upon  the  actual  foundation-walls  of  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  old  church  of  the  Grey  Friars 
monastery,  the  nave  of  which  extended  considerably 
further  to  the  west,  covering  the  site  of  the  present 
burial  ground. 

Dr.  W.  De  Gray  Birch  made  some  observa- 
tions on  the  methods  of  giving  land  in  the  Middle 
Ages. 

The  Rev.  J.  Cave-Browne,  Rev.  H.  J.  Dukinfield 
Astley,  Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw,  Mrs.  Collier,  and  the 
chairman  joined  in  the  discussion. 

The    seventh    meeting    of   the    Association    was 
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held  on  March  3,  when  a  paper  was  read  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Blashill  entitled  "  Some  Certificates  as  to 
the  Recusants  in  Holderness,"  which  contained 
valuable  information  as  to  the  operation  of  the  i>enal 
laws  in  E^t  Yorkshire.  The  inconveniences  and 
discomforts  which  our  forefathers  in  the  early  years  of 
the  seventeenth  century  were  subjected  to,  when  they 
refused  to  attend  religious  worship  in  the  churches 
was  curiously  exemplified  in  the  many  original  docu- 
ments exhibited  in  illustration  of  the  paper,  all  of 
which  were  about  the  same  date,  a.d.  1616.  These 
certificates  shed  considerable  light  upon  the  operation 
of  the  law  in  the  centre  of  Holderness,  which  at  that 
time,  as  the  author  remarked,  "was,  by  its  remote- 
ness and  by  the  absence  of  good  roads,  more  than 
usually  secluded  from  the  outside  world."  The 
church  services  were  held  twice  a  Sunday  (morning 
and  afternoon  usually,  but  sometimes  in  the  evening), 
and  all  persons  were  required  to  attend  them  or  pro- 
duce a  valid  excuse.  Good  excuses  were  recognised 
in  old  age,  sickness,  or  the  care  of  sick  persons  and 
young  children.  Absence  from  home  also  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  a  good  excuse.  Failing  such  accepted 
excuses,  absentees  from  church  service  were  certified 
by  the  churchwardens  to  the  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
were  fined  accordingly.  Some  of  the  certificates 
stated  how  the  fines  were  disposed  of.  The  vigilance 
of  the  churchwardens  was  chiefly  directed  against  the 
Roman  Catholic  recusants,  who  resolutely  refused  to 
conform.  Quakers,  also,  were  another  class  of  per- 
sons who  suffered  severely.  It  is  perhaps  not  very 
remarkable  under  such  conditions  that,  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  people  of  Holderness  were  fairly  good 
churchgoers. 

^  ^  -«5 

An  evening  meeting  of  the  Foi-K-Lore  Society 
was  held  on  February  16,  the  president  (Mr. 
Alfred  Nutt)  in  the  chair. — The  election  of  fifteen 
new  members  was  announced.  The  death  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Gregor  was  also  announced,  and  on  the 
motion  of  the  president,  seconded  by  Mr.  Gomme, 
a  vote  of  condolence  with  Dr.  Gregor's  relatives 
in  the  loss  they  had  sustained  through  his  death 
was  passed  unanimously. — Mr.  Gomme  exhibited  a 
collection  of  nails  and  pins  sent  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Andrews 
to  be  placed  in  the  society's  case  at  the  Cambridge 
Museum,  and  read  a  note  from  Mr.  Andrews  stating 
that  the  nails  and  pins  had  actually  been  used  in 
witchcraft,  and  that  they  all  came  out  of  one  lemon, 
into  which  they  had  been  stuck  to  make  someone  ill. 
Mr.  Gomme  also  exhibited  a  "  Breton  ring,"  contain- 
ing two  wolf's  teeth,  evidently  a  charm-ring  from  the 
two  kegs  and  the  small  triangle  attached  to  it.  The 
ring  was  presented  by  Mr.  A.  R.  Wright,  to  l>e  placed 
in  the  society's  case  at  the  Cambridge  Museum. — 
Professor  Ker  read  a  paper  entitled  "The  Story  of 
Orendel,"  and  in  the  discussion  which  followed  Dr. 
Gaster  and  the  president  took  part.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  meeting  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  the  professor  for  his  pajier. 

^  ^?  ^ 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne  Society  of  Antiquaries,  held  at  the  end 
of  February,  among  other  gifts  made  to  the  Society 
was  one  of  an  hour-glass,  the  sand  lieing  made  to  run 


down  in  two  hours.  This,  which  was  presented  by 
Mr.  A.  D.  Park,  is  thought  to  have  originally  served 
as  a  pulpit  hour-glass.  On  the  recommendation  of 
the  council  it  was  agreed  to  purchase  twenty  sheets  of 
drawings  made  in  pencil  in  1796  and  1797  by  Mr. 
Darnell.  The  following  is  a  list  of  these  drawings,  which 
are  archneologically  of  much  value  and  impori  ance :  On 
the  Tyne  and  Brinkburn  ;  St.  Andrew's,  Newcastle, 
and  Lanercost  ;  St.  Nicholas,  Newcastle,  and  Ship- 
ping ;  on  the  Tyne  and  Alnwick  Abbey  ;  Newcastle  ; 
On  the  Tyne  and  Morpeth  Castle  ;  Warkworth  Castle 
and  the  Shot  Tower,  Newcastle  ;  Hilton  Castle ; 
Redheugh  from  Shot  Tower  and  Ilulne  Abbey; 
Hexham  Abbey  and  Durham  from  Crook  Hall  ;  Hex- 
ham Abbey  details  ;  Bothal  Castle  and  Arms  and  In 
Auckland  Park  ;  Alnwick  Castle ;  Bothal  from  south- 
east and  Sunderland  Bridge  ;  Bothal  from  south-west 
and  ShincliffeOld  Bridge  ;  Bothal,  the  Lady  Chapel ; 
Egglestone  Abbey ;  Prudhoe  Castle ;  Tynemouth 
Priory;  Peterborough  Cathedral  and  South  Door. 
With  regard  to  Middleham  Castle,  Yorkshire,  the 
Secretary  (Mr.  Blair)  reported  that,  as  directed,  he  had 
written  to  Mr.  W.  Brown,  the  secretary  to  the  York- 
shire Archaeological  Society,  with  respect  to  the  alleged 
unsafe  condition  of  Middleham  Castle,  and  that  he 
had  received  a  reply  informing  him  that  the  matter 
would  be  brought  before  the  Council  of  the  York- 
shire Society  at  their  meeting  in  April,  and  added 
that  so  far  as  he  remembered,  he  was  "inclined  to 
think  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  do  anything  effectual 
without  making  very  unsightly  erections."  —  The 
Secretary  read  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  Hugh 
W.  Young,  F.S.A.,  a  member  of  the  Society:  "I 
had  a  delightful  day  yesterday  at  Inveresk  seeing 
private  excavations  by  my  friend  Mr.  Park,  in  his 
gardens.  He  has  unearthed  a  hypocaust  and  a 
splendid  well  perfectly  entire.  The  point  of  my  story 
is  that  the  Roman  station  at  Inveresk  must  have  been 
the  finest,  most  complete,  and  elaborate  north  of 
York.  You  have  nothing  on  the  Wall  to  touch  the 
hypocaust  of  Inveresk  for  solidity  of  workmanship 
and  attention  to  detail ;  each  pillar  is  of  solid  stone, 
carved  with  great  care  and  perfection  of  shape.  The 
floor  is  of  the  finest  concrete,  laid  in  slabs  apparently. 
The  floor  below  the  pillars  is  of  large  slabs  of  stone. 
Coats  were  got  where  the  furnace  had  been.  The 
whole  grounds  show  walls  cropping  up,  and  a  sub- 
terraneous passage  built  of  Roman  bricks  runs  down 
through  them  ;  it  is  about  four  feet,  squared  and 
arched.  The  present  church  covers  the  forum  ;  Roman 
drains  with  tiles  were  got.  The  water  pipes  are 
unique.  I  never  saw  any  like  them  ;  perhaps  you 
have.  Quantities  of  all  sorts  of  pottery  were  got. 
Samian  ware,  almost  new,  with  potters'  marks,  and 
black  ware  with  a  lovely  diamond  pattern  all  over  it ; 
also  glass.  However,  as  far  as  he  has  gone,  there  are 
no  coins.  This  scarcity  of  Roman  coins  in  Scotland 
I  cannot  account  for.  Judging  from  the  area,  Roman 
Inveresk  must  have  covered  a  great  space,  likely  as 
large  a  town  as  St.  Albans,  and  I  should  say  the 
Roman  capital  in  Scotland.  He  has  promised  to 
have  me  down  when  he  digs  again.  The  substantiality 
of  the  buildings  is  extraordinary  and  the  stones  well 
cut." — An  important  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  C.  J- 
Bates,  V.P.,  on  "Distance  Slabs  of  the  Antonine 
Wall  and  the  Roman  Names  of  its  Fortresses,"  which 
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will,  we  understand,  be  printed  in  the  Archaologia 
^liana. 

^^  <^  -^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian- 
Society,  held  on  February  i,  the  following  com- 
munications were  made  :  By  Mr.  J.  E.  Foster,  "The 
Church  of  Holy  Sepulchre,  Cambridge,  and  its  pos- 
sible connection  with  Ramsey  Abbey."  By  Professor 
Hughes,  (i)  "Further  Observations  on  the  Ditches 
round  Ancient  Cambridge,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  adjoining  ground  ;"  (2)  "  Exhibition  of  various 
objects  recently  presented  to  the  Museum."  Pro- 
fessor Hughes  explained  the  position  of  the  town  in 
early  mediaeval  times  as  inferred  from  the  character  of 
the  ground  and  proved  by  recent  discoveries.  He 
pointed  out  that  it  depended  upon  several  distinct 
features — (l)  the  ditches  of  which  he  had  previously 
sp)oken  ;  (2)  the  patches  of  gravel  forming  more  or 
less  isolated  areas  of  dry  ground  rising  above  the 
marshes  ;  and  (3)  the  principal  thoroughfares,  which, 
when  once  established,  were  hard  to  divert.  The 
Roman  town  extended  over  the  area  now  occupied  by 
King's,  Trinity,  and  .St.  John's  to  St.  Sepulchre's,  but 
he  did  not  think  that  the  connection  between  it  and 
the  town  on  the  Castle  Hill  was  along  Bridge  Street. 
In  mediaeval  times  the  town  spread  over  the  same 
area  and  extended  round  Peas  Hill,  Market  Hill,  etc., 
along  one  main  road  which  carried  the  buildings  out- 
side the  Trumpington  Gate,  along  another  outside  the 
Barnwell  Gate,  and  along  another  over  the  King's 
Ditch  in  Jesus  Lane  and  somewhere  between  St. 
Rhadegund's  and  Christ's  Piece.  The  corners  be- 
tween these  thoroughfares  were  at  first  waste  places, 
where  rubbish  was  shot.  Then  either  monastic 
buildings  or  dwelling-houses  gradually  crept  over 
them  as  sites  were  more  difficult  to  secure  along  the 
main  routes.  Professor  Hughes  then  described  some 
of  the  more  interesting  pieces  of  pottery  which  he  had 
recently  placed  in  the  museum. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  February  17  some  miscel- 
laneous papers,  including  a  certificate  of  a  "  Fleet 
marriage,"  found  in  the  parish  chest  at  Duxford,  were 
exhibited  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  H.J.  Carter. — The 
secretary  made  a  communication  on  "The  Guilds  of 
Cambridge."  The  Guild  of  Thanes  of  Cambridge, 
existing  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  differs  from 
other  Saxon  guilds  of  which  we  have  record  in  the 
fact  that  it  drew  up  laws  for  compensation  in  case  of 
assault  or  murder.  The  Guild  Merchant,  granted  in 
1 201,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  superseded  by 
craft  guilds.  At  least,  we  have  no  evidence  of  any 
craft  guilds,  unless  the  commemoration  of  Bishop 
Blaise  by  the  woolcombers  on  February  3 — a  custom 
doubtless  of  mediaeval  origin,  which  survived  at  the 
end  of  last  century — indicates  some  such  trade  organiza- 
tion. The  laws  of  several  of  the  social  or  religious 
guilds  of  Cambridge  have  a  decided  anti-clerical  tone. 
The  clergy  are  either  excluded  altogether  or  are  in- 
eligible for  office.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  University,  and  that  the  ordi- 
nances in  question  are  directed  against  the  clerks  as 
members  of  a  strong  rival  corporation  rather  than  as 
parsf)ns.  The  names  of  thirty-three  guilds  in  the  town 
and  thirty-three  in  the  county  are  known,  and  the 
churches  to  which  each  was  attached,  but  doubtless 
there  were  others.     The  "  returns  "  of  many  of  these, 


made  in  1389,  are  preserved  in  the  Record  Office. 
By  the  kind  permission  of  the  Master  and  Fellows  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  most  of  the  records  relating 
to  the  guilds  of  Corpus  Christi  and  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary  have  been  transcribed  at  the  expense  of  this 
society.  It  is  hoped  that  to  these  may  be  added  the 
interesting  document  containing  the  grant  of  a  "  candle 
rent "  in  the  possession  of  the  same  college,  and  some, 
at  least,  of  the  returns  at  the  Record  Office,  so  that 
the  whole  may  be  printed  together  in  one  volume.— 
The  paper  was  followed  by  a  discussion,  in  which  the 
president,  the  master  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Dr. 
Clark,  Professor  Ridgeway,  Dr.  Cunningham,  and 
Mr.  Fawcett  took  part. 

^  ^5  ^ 

The  monthly  meeting  of  the  (Glasgow  Arch.^o- 
I.OGICAL  Society  was  held  on  February  18.— Mr.  J. 
Dalrymple  Duncan  read  a  paper  on  "  Beaugency, 
St.  Benoitsur- Loire,  and  Germigny-des-Pres."  He 
stated  that  Beaugency  was  picturesquely  situated  be- 
tween two  hills,  about  fifteen  miles  down  the  Loire 
from  Orleans.  The  donjon  of  the  chateau  was  one  of 
the  most  important  buildings  of  its  class.  Strong 
pilaster-like  buttresses,  similar  to  those  at  Rochester, 
ran  up  the  face  of  the  walls,  and  the  entrance  was  on 
the  first  floor,  access  being  obtained  by  a  ladder.  It 
had  sadly  fallen  from  its  former  high  estate,  and  was 
now  used  as  a  store  for  firewood.  A  later  chateau, 
erected  about  1440  by  the  famous  Dunois,  stood  adja- 
cent to  the  older  one,  and  was  a  good  example  of 
P'rench  fifteenth-century  architecture.  It  was  fre- 
quently the  residence  of  royal  personages,  and  was  for 
a  time  occupied  by  Henriette  d'Entragues,  one  of  the 
mistresses  of  Henry  IV.  At  present  the  buildings 
were  used  as  a  DepOt  de  Mendicite.  Other  buildings 
of  architectural  interest  were  the  fine  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  dating  from  the  eleventh  century  ;  the  curious 
church  of  St.  Etienne,  built  in  the  tenth  century;  and 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  dating  from  1523,  and  considered 
a  chefd'a-uvre  of  elegance  and  harmony.  This  build- 
ing, which  is  undergoing  restoration,  was  designed  by 
the  celebrated  Charles  Viart.  The  church  of  St. 
Benoitsur- Loire  was  the  only  remaining  portion  of  the 
great  abbey  of  Fleury.  As  it  at  present  stands  it  con- 
sists of  a  square  building,  making  the  whole  western 
end  of  the  nave  and  its  aisles.  It  is  of  two  storeys, 
and  covered  by  a  modern  and  utterly  inappropriate 
slate-roof,  terminating  in  a  belfry,  and  is  formed  of  six- 
teen large  piers,  ranged  in  straight  lines,  supporting  a 
groined  vault,  and  ornamented  by  engaged  columns 
with  richly-sculptured  capitals  to  the  number  of  fifty. 
It  is  the  capitals  which  form  the  most  curious  feature 
of  the  construction.  Some  of  them  are  merely  decor- 
ated with  interlaced  ornament  and  studies  of  foliage 
of  simple  design,  but  others  depict  scenes  mostly 
taken  from  the  New  Testament,  and  nothing  can 
exceed  the  weird  and  fantastic  character  of  these 
sculptures.  Entering  the  church  by  the  western  door- 
way, no  one  can  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  grandeur  of 
the  edifice,  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  patriarchal  cross 
— that  is,  it  has  a  double  transept,  a  feature  which, 
though  not  uncommon  among  our  neighbours  south  of 
the  Tweed,  is  almost  unknown  in  France.  The  choir, 
as  is  not  unusual  in  monastic  churches,  stretches  across 
the  transept,  and  occupies  the  two  eastern  bays  of  the 
nave.     Along  either  side  of  the  choir  arc  ranged  the 
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stalls,  which  arc  among  the  most  remarkable  examples 
of  early  fifteenth-century  woodwork  in  France.  The 
sanctuary  is  raised  considerably  above  the  level  of  the 
rest  of  the  choir,  and  is  approached  from  the  west  by 
a  flight  of  steps,  separated  by  two  landing-places  into 
three  compartments  or  stages.  Under  the  choir  and 
sanctuary  extends  the  crypt,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  constructions  of  the  tyjie  in  France.  The 
church  claims  the  possession  of  the  relics  of  St.  Bene- 
dict, a  claim  which  is  disputed  by  the  monks  of  Monte 
Casino  in  Italy. — Mr.  John  Kdwards  read  a  paper  on 
"Torphichen  and  the  Knights  of  .St.  John  of  Jerusa- 
lem in  Scotland."  He  treated  of  Torphichen  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  Hospitallers  in  Scotland,  the  ruins 
of  the  church  and  preceptory  being  still  in  existence. 
The  knights  were  generally  understood  to  have  been 
established  there  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  remains 
of  the  existing  buildings  bearing  this  out.  The  order 
had  m.-iny  privileges  conferred  on  it  by  successive 
kings,  from  Malcolm  IV.  onwards ;  and  during  the 
Scottish  war  of  independence,  the  records  showed  that 
the  knights  were  mostly  on  the  side  of  the  English. 
Mr.  Edwards  afterwards  referred  to  the  different  pre- 
ceptors of  the  hospital,  dwelling  more  esjiecially  on 
the  later  Lords  of  St.  John,  who  were  very  distin- 
guished statesmen  ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the  paper 
he  spoke  of  their  numerous  possessions,  noticing 
sjiecially  those  in  the  western  part  of  the  country. 
One  of  the  possessions  was  a  very  interesting  old  tene- 
ment on  the  west  side  of  Stockwell  .Street,  Glasgow, 
and  another  was  the  estate  of  Jordanhill.  The  last 
preceptor  was  Sir  James  Sandilands,  who  was  the 
second  son  of  Sir  James  Sandilands  of  Calder.  He 
had  adopted  the  reformed  doctrines,  and  resigned  the 
preceptorate  into  the  hands  of  Queen  Mary,  but  ob- 
tained a  re-grant  of  the  lands  in  favour  of  himself  and 
his  heirs,  whereby  he  became  a  peer  of  the  realm. 

^  '^  ^ 

The  Glastonbury  Antiquarian  Society  held  its 
tenth  annual  meeting  on  February  3.  In  their  report 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  society,  the  committee  stated 
that  the  society  had  now  completed  the  first  decade  of 
its  existence.  A  brief  review  of  some  of  the  work  it 
had  accomplished  fully  justified  its  establishment,  and 
showed  that  it  was  a  wise  proposal  of  the  then  Mayor 
of  Glastonbury  (J.  G.  L.  Bulleid,  Esq.)  when  in  1886 
he  suggested  its  formation.  The  society  has  secured 
the  sympathy  and  interest  of  all  the  leading  people  of 
the  town  and  neighbourhood.  It  was  inaugurated  by 
a  loan  exhibition  in  November,  1886,  which  was 
opened  for  fifteen  days,  and  visited  by  6,000  persons. 
A  museum  has  been  established  which  may  fairly 
claim  a  first  place  among  kindred  institutions  for  the 
importance  and  value  and  historic  interest  of  its  exhi- 
bits, many  of  these  being  quite  unique.  The  museum 
has  been  visited  by  nearly  11,000  persons  who  have 
paid  for  admission,  and  by  several  hundreds  more  on 
occasions  when  it  has  been  opened  free.  The  society 
possesses  a  library,  which  includes  a  large  number  of 
manuscripts,  prints,  autographs,  and  about  560  volumes 
of  books,  some  of  them  of  great  value  as  having  a 
special  bearing  upon  the  history  and  topography  of 
Glastonbury.  The  committee  drew  special  notice  to 
what  is  now  the  far-famed  ancient  British  village. 
This  may  Ije  regarded  as  the  masterpiece  of  the 
society's  efforts.    The  discovery  and  the  excavation  of 


this  ancient  village  by  Arthur  Bulleid,  Esq.,  five  years 
ago,  and  the  many  precious  treasures  brought  to  light 
have  given  it  a  world  wide  reputation.  It  has  given 
additional  lustre  to  the  glory  which  already  surrounded 
this  old  historic  town.  The  committee  reported  that 
during  the  last  year  the  remaining  500  feet  of  the 
village  wall  had  been  traced.  Eight  dwelling  mounds 
had  been  explored,  including  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
field.  This  was  formed  of  nine  layers  or  floors  of 
clay,  with  a  thickness  of  6  feet,  the  timber  foundations 
qnder  being  3  feet  deep.  Seven  hearths  were  found 
near  the  centre  of  this  mound,  the  upper  two  were  of 
stone,  the  rest  of  baked  clay  or  gravel.  The  fifth 
hearth  was  a  very  remarkable  one.  Its  shape  was 
about  5  feet  6  inches  square,  raised  4  inches  above  the 
surrounding  floor.  The  surface  was  smooth,  impressed 
with  an  ornamentation  of  circles,  arranged  in  fairly 
regular  lines,  and  bevelled  at  the  edges.  Many  ob- 
jects of  great  interest  have  been  found  and  several 
points  discovered,  which  help  to  form  an  idea  of  the 
construction  of  the  dwellings,  and  give  evidence  of 
their  form,  their  size,  their  length,  breadth,  and 
height. 

^^  ^  ^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  Architectural 
Association  held  last  month  Mr.  D.  Theodore  Fyfe 
read  a  paper  on  "  French  Mediaeval  Fortifications." 
In  introducing  his  subject,  Mr.  Fyfe  pointed  out 
that  past  work  must  be  studied  with  respect  to  the 
conditions  under  which  it  was  created.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  enlarge  on  the  different  types  of  the  domain, 
a  chief's  dwelling,  showing  how  this  building  evolved 
into  the  chateau  of  later  times.  Mr.  Fyfe  gave  a 
description  of  a  number  of  the  best  examples,  diagrams 
of  which  were  ranged  round  the  walls,  and  showed 
that  every  part  of  these  fortifications  had  its  origin  in 
the  laws  of  defence.  We  have  the  bartizan,  which 
was  primarily  erected  to  strengthen  the  angles  of  the 
tower.  Then  there  was  the  system  of  wooden  hoard- 
ings, built  out  from  the  walls.  The  besieged  by  this 
means  had  an  overhanging  walk  to  enable  them  to 
defend  every  inch  of  their  walls.  To  the  development 
of  these  hoardings  we  owe  the  corbelled  parapets 
which  afterwards  became  so  common.  Mr.  Fyfe  con- 
cluded by  a  reference  to  present-day  architecture.  If 
it  is  to  be  real,  he  said,  it  must  be  the  outcome  of  an 
intelligent  understanding  of  the  wants  of  the  age. 
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Ecclesiastical  Vestments  :    Their  Development 

and  History.      By  R.  A.   S.   Macalister,   M.A. 

Cloth,  8vo.,  pp.  xvi,  270.    London  :  Elliot  Stock. 

In  this  volume,  which  has  just  been  issued  in  the 

"Camden  Library"  series,  Mr.  Macalister  has  brought 

together  a  large  amount  of  information  on  the  subject 

of  ecclesiastical  vestments  generally.     The  subject  is  a 
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wide  one,  and  in  some  respects  at  the  present  time 
a  thorny  one  for  an  English  writer.  We  are  not 
surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  the  author  has 
not  escaped  all  the  pitfalls  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. Much  of  what  we  are  told  as  to  the  vest- 
ments of  the  Western  Church  has  of  course  nothing 
new  about  it,  for  the  subject  has  been  thrashed  out 
over  and  over  again.  We  wish,  however,  that  Mr. 
Macalister  had  gone  somewhat  into  the  vesture  in  use 
in  the  Celtic  Church.  This  is  an  unoccupied  field, 
and  one  on  which  patient  and  careful  investigation 
might  yield  valuable  results.  There  are  also  omissions 
and  a  few  inaccuracies  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  book. 
The  superhumerale  is  said  (on  p.  257)  to  be  an  alb. 
A  picture  of  a  bishop  wearing  the  superhumerale  may 
be  seen  in  Archaologia  for  1895  (vol.  liv.,  plate 
38).  It  is  described  by  Mr.  Dewick  {ibid.,  p.  419)  as 
consisting  of  "  two  disks  of  gold  or  gilt  metal  on  each 
shoulder,  connected  across  the  breast  by  an  orna- 
mental band."  This  is  very  different  from  an  alb. 
Perhaps  it  is  of  interest  to  say  that  the  Bishops  of 
Nancy  are  privileged  (as  successors  of  the  Bishops  of 
Toul,  who  wore  the  superhumerale  down  to  the  sup- 
pression of  that  see  at  the  Revolution)  to  wear  the 
superhumerale,  and  probably  the  use  of  this  vesture  at 
Nancy  is  the  sole  survival  of  it  at  the  present  day. 
Its  use  seems  to  have  mainly  prevailed  in  the  dioceses 
bordering  on  the  Rhine.  On  the  same  page  Mr. 
Macalister  describes  the  orarium  without  any  quali- 
fication as  a  stole.  The  following  rubric,  from  the 
Missale  Narbonense  of  1778  distinguishes  the  one  from 
the  other  : 

Diaconus  verd  antequam  dicat  Munda  cor  meum 
deponit  Planetam  et  super  Stolam  assumil  Orarium, 
quod  genus  est  StolcE  latioris.  Factd  communione 
deponit  orarium  et  Planetam  renimit. 

We  see  nothing  in  the  book  as  to  the  strophium, 
which  is  also  mentioned  elsewhere  in  the  Narbonne 
Missal  as  follows : 

Ornatus  subdiaconi  est  Amictus,  Alba  cum  Cingulo, 
Manipiilus,  Tunica,  et  Strophium. 

Mr.  Macalister's  list  of  French  bishops  privileged  to 
wear  the  pill  is  not  quite  correct.  The  Bishops  of  Do! 
(the  see  is  now  suppressed)  did  not  wear  the  pall,  but 
had  an  archiepiscopal  cross  borne  before  them  within 
their  diocese.  This  privilege  was  conceded  in  recog- 
nition of  an  ancient  claim  (long  made,  but  eventually 
disallowed  by  the  Pope)  of  archiepiscopal  dignity  for 
the  see  of  Dol.  The  French  bishoprics  enjoying  of 
ancient  right  the  use  of  the  pall  were  Autun  and  Le 
Puy.  Both  still  continue  the  use.  Pope  Pius  IX. 
conferred  a. similar  distinction  in  perpetuity  on  the 
see  of  Marseilles.  Mr.  Macalister  might  have  added 
that  the  pall  is  occasionally  conferred  on  individual 
bishops  by  the  Pope  as  a  mark  of  personal  distinction. 
The  present  Bishops  of  Vannes  and  Perigueux  have 
both  been  thus  decorated  by  the  Pope. 

Passing  to  the  post  Reformation  and  Protestant 
vestments,  the  author  has  much  that  is  new  and  in- 
teresting. His  evident  "  Low  Church  "  bias  has  unfor- 
tunately injured  the  value  of  some  of  his  remarks  from 
an  antiquarian  standpoint,  and  has  led  him  to  set 
aside  as  valueless  the  testimony  borne  by  the  effigies 
of  Bishop  Goodrich  at  Ely,  Bishop  Creighton  at 
Wells,  and  others,  because  the  Privy  Council  declared 
a  few  years  ago  that  the  vestments  they  are  represented 


as  having  worn,  are  illegal.  We  see,  by  the  way, 
nothing  about  the  very  remarkable  effigy  of  Archbishop 
Sandys,  at  Southwell,  vested  in  a  post-Reformation 
chasuble  of  unusual  form.  Mr.  Macalister  also  omits 
to  notice  the  choral  copes  still  worn  in  Lincoln  Minster 
by  the  boys  instead  of  surplices.  We  hope  that  some 
antiquary  may  be  induced  to  take  up  the  question  of 
the  post- Reformation  vesture  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. Much  that  is  very  curious  might  be  elicited  as 
to  it  if  the  subject  were  taken  in  hand  on  its  own 
merits,  and  wholly  free  from  any  prepossession  of  the 
writer. 

In  dealing  with  the  foreign  churches,  there  is  not 
much  to  be  said,  except  as  to  the  Lutherans.  The 
ancient  vestments  have,  we  believe,  wholly  disappeared 
in  Germany,  but  they  are  retained  in  Scandinavia. 
In  Sweden  it  is  still  possible  to  find  a  Lutheran  priest 
in  a  country  church  wearing,  Sunday  by  Sunday, 
the  very  same  chasuble  that  his  predecessors  wore  in 
the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  centuries.  Mr.  Macalister 
has  not  clearly  noted  the  difference  between  Sweden 
and  the  rest  of  Scandinavia  in  these  matters.  In 
Sweden  the  ordinary  vesture  of  the  clergy  is,  for 
bishops :  cope,  mitre,  surplice,  pectoral  cross,  and 
crosier  ;  for  the  ordinary  clergy  at  the  chief  Sunday 
morning  service  (called  "  High  Mass,"  whether  there 
is  the  Eucharist  or  not),  surplice  and  chasuble  (but  no 
stole  or  maniple) ;  on  other  occasions  a  very  short  black 
gown,  not  unlike  that  of  an  Oxford  undergraduate, 
with  a  pair  of  small  bands.  In  Denmark  and  Norway 
a  ruff  is  worn  round  the  neck  by  the  bishops  and  other 
clergy,  but  no  bands.  The  ordinary  robe  of  both  is  a 
long  black  cassock,  or  gown,  reaching  to  the  feet.  In 
the  case  of  bishops  it  is  faced  with  silk,  and  the  pec- 
toral cross  is  worn.  For  such  episcopal  ceremonies 
as  an  ordination  service,  the  bishops  wear  surplices 
and  copes,  but  do  not  use  mitres  or  crosiers.  For  the 
Communion  service  they  and  the  other  clergy  wear 
surplices  and  chasubles.  A  peculiarity  of  all  Scandi- 
navian chasubles  is  that  they  open  over  the  left 
shoulder,  and  are  fastened  together  by  a  buckle  or 
morse.  Is  this  a  survival  from  mediieval  days,  or  an 
invention  of  later  times  ? 

It  is  with  regard  to  the  Eastern  Church  that  Mr. 
Macalister  has  most  to  tell  us  that  is  new,  but  we 
have  not  space  to  follow  him,  as  this  notice  has 
already  run  to  too  great  a  length.  If  the  hook  has 
its  defects,  it  has  also  its  merits,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
that  should  a  second  edition  be  called  for,  the  points 
we  have  noted  may  be  easily  put  right.  Some  of  the 
illustrations  are  too  small  to  be  of  the  slightest  use, 
as,  for  instance,  the  little  block  of  the  fine  brass  of 
Thomas  Magnus,  at  Sessay  (p.  147),  which  is  so  small 
as  to  be  quite  useless. 

*         *         * 
The  Life  and  Miracles  of  St.  William  of  Nor- 
wich.    By  Thomas  of  Monmouth.     Edited  by 
Augustus  Jessopp,  D.D.,  and  Montague  R.  James, 
Litt.D.     Crown  8vo.,  pp.   Ixxxviii,  303.     Cam- 
bridge :   University  Press.     Price  1 8s. 
Belief  in  the  ritual  murder  of  Christian  boys  by 
Jews  was  widely  prevalent  during  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  cannot  lie  said  to  be  extinct  in  the  East  of  Europe 
even  yet,  as  only  within  the  last  year  or  two  an  on- 
slaught was  made  upon  the  Jews  of  a  certain  district, 
liecause  it  was  supix)sed  they  had  tortured  and  killed 
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a  Christian  child  in  connection  with  one  of  their  reli- 
gious festivals.  The  earliest  of  the  stories  of  the  kind 
is  that  of  the  reputed  martyrdom,  in  1144,  of  a  boy 
twelve  years  old,  whose  corpse  was  found  in  Thor|>e 
Wood  outside  Norwich.  Thomxs  of  Monmouth  (a 
monk  of  the  Cathetlral  Priory  of  Norwich  soon  after 
the  event)  wrote  a  circumstantial  account  of  the  trans- 
action, in  which  he  was  specially  aided  by  seeing  cer- 
tain "  visions."  The  story  was  at  first  discredited, 
but  it  gradually  gained  acceptance,  till  eventually  the 
cult  of  the  little  St.  Wdliam  liecame  widely  popular 
in  Kast  .Anglia,  and  led  to  stories  of  similar  "mar- 
tyrdoms" in  other  parts  of  the  country.  No  copy  of 
Thomas  of  Monmouth's  work  was  known  to  exist 
until  lately,  when  Dr.  James  found,  among  some 
volumes  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Brent  Eleigh,  in 
Suffolk,  a  manuscript  which  proved  to  contain  the  work 
in  queition.  The  manuscript  itself  is  very  little  later 
in  date  than  the  time  of  Thomas  of  Monmouth,  so 
that  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  correct  version  of  the 
original  story  as  written  by  the  Norwich  monk.  The 
recovery  of  Thomas  of  Monmouth's  work  is  a  matter 
of  much  interest,  not  because  the  fabricated  story  of 
the  supposed  "martyrdom"  of  the  boy  has  much 
about  it  that  is  valuable  on  its  own  merits,  but  because 
it  throws  much  sidelight  on  the  daily  life  of  the  people 
of  East  Anglia  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.  Dr.  Jessopp 
has  handled  this  as  perhaps  no  one  else  could  do,  and 
in  the  portions  of  the  book  which  come  from  his  pen 
this  element  in  Thomas  of  Monmouth's  work  is  ad- 
mirably utilized. 

Thomas  of  Monmouth's  story  of  St.  William  fills 
about  300  pages,  and  is  told  in  seven  *'  books,"  which 
are  printed  in  full  with  an  English  translation.  Pre- 
fixed to  the  story  is  an  Introduction  divided  into  seven 
chapters,  the  four  first  of  which  are  by  Dr.  Jessopp, 
and  deal  with  Thomas  of  Monmouth  ;  the  Bene- 
dictine Priory  at  Norwich  ;  East  Anglia  in  the  reign 
of  Stephen  ;  and  the  Jews  of  Norwich.  The  three 
remaining  chapters  are  by  Dr.  James,  and  treat  of  the 
Manuscript  (its  text  and  history)  ;  the  Legend  of 
St.  William  ;  and  the  Cult  and  Iconography  of  St. 
William.  Five  excellent  collotypes  are  given  of 
paintings  still  extant  representing  St.  William.  They 
are  from  panels  of  screens  now  or  formerly  at  Loddon, 
Worstead,  St.  James's,  Norwich,  St.  John's,  Madder- 
market  Norwich,  and  Eye. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  under  the  combined 
editorship  of  Dr.  Jessopp  and  Dr.  Jamei,  Thomas  of 
Monmouth's  story  has  had  ample  justice  done  to  it. 
For  the  first  time  in  its  career  the  story  of  this  fabri- 
cated "martyrdom  "  has  been  made  to  serve  a  useful 
purpose.  The  discovery  of  the  manuscript  was  a  very 
happy  one,  on  which  Dr.  James  may  be  warmly  con- 
gratulated, and  its  presentation  to  the  public  in  its 
present  form  is  one  on  which  both  he  and  Dr.  Jessopp 
and  all  concerned  in  the  production  of  this  volume 
deserve  cordial  praise. 

*         %         * 

AusTRALi.\N  Legendary  Tai.es.    Collected  by  Mrs. 
K.  Langloh  Parker.     Cloth,  pp.  132.     London: 
David  Nutt.     Price  3s.  6d. 
It  is  only  since  Folk  lore  has  been  studied  scien- 
tifically that  the  folk -tales  of  savage  peoples  have  re- 
ceived due  attention,  or  have  been  appreciated  at  their 
real  value. 
In  the  book  l)efore  us  Mrs.  Parker  has  collected  a 


number  of  the  old  legendary  tales  of  the  natives  of 
Australia,  which  are  now  presented  to  the  public  in 
this  attractive  volume  as  the  first  published  specimens 
of  Australian  Folk-tales.  As  such  they  are  extremely 
interesting  and  curious,  and  will  prove  of  no  little 
value  in  the  study  of  comparative  P\)lk-lore.  As  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  observes  in  the  Introduction  to  the 
l>ook,  Australia  makes  an  appeal  to  the  fancy  all  its 
own.  .So,  too,  we  think,  do  these  stories,  which,  be- 
sides possessing  their  primary  value  as  the  legendary 
tales  of  a  most  ancient  race  now  rapidly  approaching 
extinction,  are  also  capital  stories  for  children.  We 
suspect  that  there  are  few  young  people  who  will  not 
thoroughly  appreciate  them.  Some  curious  native 
pictures  are  given,  and  in  an  appendix  Mrs.  Parker 
has  added  the  original  of  one  of  the  tales  as  related  to 
her  in  the  language  of  the  Australian  natives.  At  the 
end  of  the  book  is  a  useful  glossary.  The  book  Is  one 
which  it  is  a  pleasure  to  recommend  as  highly  satis- 
factory in  every  respect.  If  it  is  not  beneath  the 
dignity  of  the  work  to  say  so,  it  may  be  pronounced 
to  be  "  interesting  and  instructive." 

*  *         * 

The  Complete  Angler.     By  Isaak  Walton,  1653. 

With    a    preface    by    Richard    Le    Gallienne. 

Elliot  Stock. 
This  is  a  facsimile  reprint  of  the  first  (1653)  edition 
of  this  justly  famous  English  classic,  second  only  in 
popularity  to  Robinson  Crusoe.  In  1816  the  market 
value  of  the  first  edition  was  about  four  guineas  ;  in 
1847  it  had  risen  to  twelve  guineas  ;  in  1883  it  was 
reckoned  to  be  worth  ^^70  or  ;^8o  ;  whilst  since  that 
date  copies  have  fetched  £21'-^  and  ;^3io.  Apart  from 
it  being  a  literary  curiosity,  the  facsimile  has  a  value 
of  its  own  in  that  it  diflfers  materially  from  succeeding 
editions.  The  text  by  which  The  Complete  Angler  is 
generally  known  is  that  of  the  fifth  edition,  published 
in  1676,  the  last  of  which  Walton  corrected  and 
finally  revised.  Mr.  Le  Gallienne  was  eminently  in 
the  right  place  as  the  writer  of  this  preface,  but  he 
disappoints  by  his  exceeding  brevity. 

*  *         * 

Earl  Rognvald  and  his  Forebears.  By  C.  S. 
Spence.  Fisher  Unwin. 
The  secondary  title  of  this  stirring  little  book, 
"Glimpses  of  Life  in  Early  Norse  Times  in  Orkney 
and  Shetland,"  sufficiently  describes  it.  It  is  a 
vigorous  but  simple  prose  rendering  from  the  Sagas 
of  Harald  the  Fairhaired's  raid  on  Orkney  and 
Shetland  ;  of  Sigurd  the  first  earl  of  these  isles ; 
and  of  the  intervening  events  down  to  Swein's  last 
viking  and  death  at  Dublin.  The  bold  deeds  and 
ghastly  cruelties  involved  in  the  struggles  for  national 
freedom  are  set  forth  after  a  vivid  fashion. 


Note  to  Publishers. — We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSB. 
■would  first  write  to  the  Editor  stating  the  subject  and 
manner  of  treatment. 

To  INTENDING  CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will  always  receive  careful  attention,  but  the  Editor 
cannot  return  them  if  not  accepted  unless  a  fully 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  is  enclosed.  To  this 
rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 
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jl3otes  of  tfte  Q^ontft. 

The  most  important  item  of  news  for  us  to 
chronicle  this  month,  is  that  vigorous  steps 
are  being  taken  to  remove  the  reproach  under 
which  the  county  of  Nottingham  has  hitherto 
rested,  of  being  without  any  local  archae- 
ological society.  Lord  Hawkesbury  (Cock- 
glode,  Ollerton,  Notts)  and  Mr.  W.  P.  W. 
Phillimore  (124,  Chancery  Lane,  London), 
as  provisional  hon.  secretaries,  have  issued  a 
proposal  for  the  formation  of  an  antiquarian 
society  for  Nottingham  and  Nottinghamshire, 
which  it  is  suggested  may  be  appropriately 
styled,  in  honour  of  the  county  historian,  "  The 
Thoroton  Society."  In  their  prospectus  they 
observe  as  follows :  "  Nottinghamshire  is 
almost  alone  amongst  the  counties  of  England 
in  the  want  of  an  independent  society  to 
investigate  and  record  the  history  and  anti- 
quities of  the  district,  though  it  was  one  of 
the  earliest  to  possess  its  own  county  history, 
in  the  folio  volume,  The  Antiquities  of 
Nottinghamshire,  which  was  issued  by  Robert 
Thoroton,  M.D.,  in  1677,  now  a  very  scarce 
work,  which  is  still  justly  deemed  the  standard 
book  upon  the  territorial  history  and  genealogy 
of  the  county.  Nottinghamshire  is  full  of 
historic  interest — the  Roman  occupation,  of 
which  we  are  reminded  by  the  Fosse  way 
running  through  the  county ;  the  Danish 
occupation  ;  the  castle  of  William  Peveril ; 
the  events  of  the  great  Rebellion,  which  began 
on  Standard  Hill,  and  concluded  with  the 
surrender  of  King  Charles  at  Southwell ; 
Sherwood  Forest,  with  its  legends  of  Robin 
Hood  ;  the  '  Dukeries,'  with  the  great  houses 
at  Clumber,  Thoresby,  Welbeck  ;  the  great 
monastic  establishments  at  Lenton,  Newstead, 
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Rufford,  Worksop,  Thurgarton ;  the  minster 
at  Southwell ;  the  parish  churches  and  ancient 
houses,  and  the  great  industries  of  the  county 
town,  will  all  afford  work  for  an  antiquarian 
society  for  many  years  to  come.  The  present 
time,  when  so  much  attention  is  given  to 
local  history,  antiquities,  and  genealogy,  seems 
opportune  for  the  formation  of  such  an  insti- 
tution as  the  Thoroton  Society.  The  objects 
of  the  society  will  be:  (i)  To  promote 
generally  the  study  of  the  history  and  anti- 
quities of  the  shire ;  (2)  to  print  ancient 
records  relative  to  the  county,  and  an  annual 
illustrated  volume  of  Transactions,  containing 
accounts  of  the  society's  meetings  and  papers 
read,  relating  to  the  antiquities  of  the  county ; 
(3)  local  meetings,  and  excursions  to  places 
of  interest  within  the  county.  The  annual 
subscription  to  the  society  will  be  los.  6d., 
payable  on  January  i.  After  the  first  200 
members  have  been  elected,  an  entrance-fee 
of  I  OS.  6d.  will  be  charged  to  new  members." 
We  have  much  pleasure  in  recording  the  start 
which  has  been  made,  and  trust  that  the 
proposed  society  will  receive  the  full  support 
which  it  deserves,  and  that  it  will  have  a  long 
and  prosperous  career.  We  understand  that 
an  inaugural  meeting  for  constituting  the 
society,  at  which  the  president  and  other 
officers  of  the  society  will  be  appointed,  will 
be  held  in  Nottingham  as  soon  as  possible 
after  100  names  have  been  received. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  Council  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmor- 
land Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society 
have  decided  upon  an  important  step — 
namely,  the  publication  in  a  distinctive  bind- 
ing, and  as  a  distinct  series,  to  be  called  their 
Chartulary  Series,  of  the  monastic  charters 
relating  to  the  diocese,  viz ,  Wetheral,  Holm 
Cultram,  Lanercost,  St.  Bees,  etc.  This  has 
been  decided  upon  in  consequence  of  an 
offer  by  Archdeacon  Prescott  to  edit  the 
Chartulary  of  Wetheral  as  a  beginning  of  the 
series.  In  fact,  the  work  is  already  done, 
and  the  chartulary  printed  at  the  University 
Press,  Cambridge,  elaborately  and  accurately 
annotated,  so  that  its  issue  cannot  be  long 
delayed.  Those  who  know  the  thoroughness 
the  Archdeacon  puts  into  his  work,  will  expect 
to  find  that  he  has  thrown  a  perfect  flood  of 
light  upon  the  origins  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland  history,  and  those  who  have 
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seen  advance  sheets  are  loud  in  approval  of 
the  work,  whose  appearance  Northern  anti- 
quaries will  eagerly  look  for. 

4p       •!(•       4p 

Allusion  has  before  been  made  in  these  notes 
to  the  proposal  of  the  Newcastle  Society  of 
Antiquaries  to  hoM  an  exhibition  of  plate 
bearing  the  Newcastle  hall-mark.  The  idea 
is  an  excellent  one,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn 
that  arrangements  are  so  far  completed  that 
the  date  of  the  exhibition  is  now  definitely 
fixed  for  the  icth,  20th,  and  21st  of  the 
present  month.  The  main  object  the  com- 
mittee has  had  in  view  is  to  secure  for  ex- 
hibition pieces  of  plate  made  by  every  member 
of  the  Newcastle  Guild  of  Goldsmiths  from 
the  earliest  possible  date  up  to  the  present 
century.  Thus  the  progress  of  the  craft  in 
the  North  of  Kngland  during  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  should  receive  im- 
portant practical  illustration.  The  exhibition 
will  be  held  in  the  society's  museum  at  the 
l>lack  Gate,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  we  hope 
that  any  of  our  readers  who  may  be  able  to 
help  by  the  loan  of  old  Newcastle  plate  will 
respond  to  the  society's  appeal,  and  do  so. 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  Newcastle  silver, 
both  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  extant  in  the 
North  of  England. 

^  rj^  ^ 

A  winter  never  passes  without  the  loss  of  one 
or  more  ancient  churches  from  fire.  The 
causes  of  these  fires  are  nearly  always  defective 
heating-flues,  or  gas-lights  used  in  dangerous 
positions.  The  matter  is  a  very  serious  one, 
which  might  be  well  inquired  into  by  the 
Insurance  Companies  and  the  Convocations 
of  the  two  Provinces.  In  the  February 
number  we  had  to  record  the  complete 
destruction  of  Bolsover  Church,  Derbyshire; 
this  month  we  have  to  mention  the  partial 
destruction  of  Swinton  Church,  Yorkshire. 
At  BoKsover  it  was  a  gas-jet  which  set  the 
church  on  fire ;  at  Swinton  a  defective  heating 
apparatus,  and  within  an  hour,  we  are  told, 
(we  quote  the  report  in  the  Guardian), 
"  damage  to  the  extent  of  about  ;;^3,ooo  was 
done.  The  organ  was  totally  destroyed  in  a 
few  minutes,  the  cost  of  this  being  about 
^300.  The  high  -  backed,  old  -  fashioned 
wooden  pews  rapidly  became  ablaze,  as  did 
also  the  wooden  galler)'.  Owing  to  the  ex- 
ceptional quantity  of  old,  dry  timber  in  the 


building  the  fire  extended  with  great  rapidity, 
and  the  heat  soon  consumed  the  ceiling, 
which  was  largely  composed  of  oak.  The 
beams  fell  one  by  one  with  a  great  crash, 
rendering  the  work  of  the  members  of  the 
brigades  (Swinton,  Mexborough,  and  Rother- 
ham)  hazardous,  and  several  of  them  had 
narrow  escapes.  The  whole  of  the  roof  fell 
in  by  degrees.  During  the  fire,  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Patrick  (curate)  entered  the  vestry,  and 
succeeded  in  carrying  away  all  the  parish 
documents,  which  he  placed  in  the  Vicarage. 
The  Vicar  (the  Rev.  W.  J.  Peacey)  was  away 
from  home  at  the  time.  The  cause  of  the 
conflagration  is  attributed  to  defective  heating 
apparatus.  The  church  was  insured  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Fire  Office  for  ;^2,ooo,  and 
the  insurance  is  said  to  have  been  only  com- 
pleted in  February.  The  parishioners  had 
under  consideration  the  extensive  renovation 
of  the  church,  and  a  meeting  had  been  con- 
vened for  Thursday  night  to  consider  plans 
prepared  by  Mr.  Hubbard,  of  Rotherham, 
the  total  cost  to  be  about  ^£"2,000,  towards 
which  jQ^oo  had  been  subscribed.  Earl 
Fitzwilliam  is  the  patron  of  the  living,  and 
his  lordship  had  given  ^100  towards  the 
renovation." 

'^  ^  '}p 
There  are  signs  of  a  considerable  waking  up 
in  the  study  of  old  Scottish  poetry  during 
the  last  twelvemonth.  Presumably  the  work 
of  the  Scottish  Text  Society  is  only  now 
beginning  to  act  directly  upon  critical  opinion 
regarding  questions  of  early  literary  history. 
The  ups  and  downs  of  poetical  renown  are 
sufficiently  curious.  King  James  I.  held  so 
long  a  secure  place  as  the  indubitable  author 
of  the  Kingis  Quair  that  presumably  the 
element  of  surprise  at  anybody  disputing  it 
has  entered  into  the  causes  which  leave  Mr. 
J.  T,  T.  Brown's  attack  upon  the  tradition  as 
yet  without  serious  answer.  John  Barbour 
also  has  had  his  part  in  the  see-saw  of  debate. 
The  Legends  of  the  Saints  was  originally 
published  as  his  work  by  Professor  Horstman 
in  1 88 1.  After  a  time  there  came  criticism, 
and,  about  ten  years  after  the  first  publica- 
tion, the  Scottish  Text  Society  may  be  said 
to  have  officially  dethroned  Barbour.  How- 
ever, he  proves  to  have  been  only  scotched, 
not  killed,  for  the  spring  of  the  present  year 
has  seen  the  claim  revived.     The  objection 
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to  Barbour  as  author  of  these  somewhat  prolix 
translations  of  saints'  lives  was  that  the  poet 
who  wrote  them  used  rhymes  too  bad  for 
Barbour  to  have  passed.  The  reply  is  that 
not  only  did  Barbour  use  some  very  bad 
rhymes,  but  that  one  in  particular  (the  clink- 
ing of  gerundial  ing  with  ///)  was  practically 
Barbour's  own  peculiar  peccadillo  not  found 
habitually  in  any  other  poet's  verse.  And 
then  it  is  pointed  out  that  this  special  vice 
of  rhyme,  occurring  eleven  times  in  The 
Bruce,  is  found  four-and-twenty  times  in  the 
Legends,  which  contains  33,000  lines  as  against 
1 3,000  in  The  Bruce.  Besides,  verses  actually 
identical,  and  concerning  Galloway,  are 
pointed  out  in  both  poems.  Meanwhile,  the 
new  argument  remains  without  gainsayer. 

^         ^         ^ 

As  if  to  furnish  compensation  for  his  nega- 
tions regarding  one  Scottish  poet,  Mr.  Brown 
is  presenting  us  with  a  new  one,  whom  he  is 
the  first  to  discover.  Briefly,  the  case  is 
this  (it  is  set  forth  fully  in  the  pages  of  our 
Northern  contemporary,  the  Scottish  Anti- 
(juary  for  April) :  There  is  a  moral  poetical 
treatise  published  by  the  Early  English  Text 
Society,  and  titled,  from  words  in  the  poem 
itself,  Ratis  Raving.  It  is  of  Northern  type 
in  dialect,  and  has  been  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  There 
are  also  in  several  manuscripts — the  Camb. 
Univ.  Kk.  I.  5,  Ashmole  61,  and  Thornton 
MS. — certain  other  poems  which,  like  Ratis 
Raving,  are  as  yet  unclaimed  for  any  author. 
Now,  the  MS.  Ashmole  61  has  several  of 
these  pieces,  at  the  conclusion  of  each  of 
which  are  the  words  "  Quod  Rate."  As  a 
whole,  the  pieces  thus  ascribed  to  the  hitherto 
unknown  '  Rate '  are,  although  diversified  in 
character,  dominated  by  a  moral  or  religious 
motive  throughout.  Some  of  them  are 
Arthurian  romances,  suffused  with  mediseval 
Christian  sentiment,  as  in  the  case  of  '  Sir 
Ysombras,'  and  in  one  instance  turning  upon 
the  usage  of  the  confessional.  All  this  lends 
a  prima  facie  harmony  to  Mr.  Brown's  con- 
tention that  the  unidentified  Rate  can  have 
been  none  other  than  David  Rate,  Dominican 
"Vicar  for  Scotland,  and  confessor  of  King 
James  I.  Many  who  do  not  thank  Mr. 
Brown  for  denying  James  his  own  laurel  may 
thank  him  for  finding   this  one  to  bestow 


upon  his  confessor,  whose  verse  (if,  indeed, 
it  be  his)  is  assuredly  of  a  robust  and  in- 
dividual type,  full  of  sententious  precepts  of 
worldly  wisdom,  and  interpenetrated  by  many 
genuine  touches  of  poetic  inspiration. 

^         'I?         'J» 
Considerable  discussion  has  been  aroused  by 
the  announcement  that  a  manuscript  generally 
known  as  the  "  Log  of  the  Mayflower  "  has 
been  handed  over  by  the  Consistory  Court 
of  the  diocese  of  London  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.     It  seems  that  on  Lady 
Day   the   Court   in   question    considered   a 
petition  presented  by  Mr.  T.  F.   Bayard,  as 
American  Ambassador,  praying  that  a  certain 
manuscript  book,    entitled   the    "  Mayflower 
Log,"  belonging  to  the  library  of   Fulham 
Palace,  should  be  delivered  to  the  President 
and  Senate  of  the  United  States,  as  one  of 
the  earliest  records  flf  their  national  history. 
Mr.  Arnold  Statham  appeared  in  support  of 
the  petition,  with  which  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don had  signified  his  concurrence.     The  log 
having  been  produced  in  Court,  and  handed 
to  the  Chancellor  of  London  (Dr.  Tristram), 
Mr.  H.  W.  Lee  gave  formal  evidence  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  volume.     The  Chancellor, 
at  the  close  of  a  long  judgment,   said  the 
Court  would  make  a  decree  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  this  manuscript-book  to  the  President 
and  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America 
subject  to  certain  terms  and  conditions  which 
were  to  be  settled  in  chambers.     The  Chan- 
cellor subsequently  assented  to  Mr.  Statham's 
request  that  a  copy  of  his  judgment,  which 
was  of  great  importance  and  interest  to  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  might  be  sent 
over  to  America.     Tlie  following  week  Mr. 
Carter,  Charge  d'Affaires  at  the  United  States 
Embassy,  attended  at  the  Consistory  Court, 
before  Dr.  Tristram,   to  give  the  necessary 
undertaking  concerning  the  log-book.     The 
book  is,  we  understand,  to  be  taken  to  the 
United  States  by  Mr.  Bayard,  the  outgoing 
Ambassador,  and  is  to  be  safely  housed  in  the 
Washington  State  library.     We  confess  that, 
while  we  are  not  insensible  to  the  danger  of 
creating  an  awkward  precedent,  we  are  none 
the  less  of  opinion  that  the  handing  over  of 
the  volume  to  the  American  (Government  was 
a  graceful  and  very  proper  act.     Still,  it  would 
have  been   better  if  the  matter  could  have 
been  more  publicly  discussed,  and  not  left  to 
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the  sole  decision  of  a  comparatively  obscure 
ecclesiastical  judge. 

^        ^        ^ 

Two  clergymen  whose  names  have  been 
familiar  to  antiquaries  for  many  years  have 
lately  passed  away.  U'e  refer  to  the  Rev. 
W.  A.  Scott-Robertson,  who  for  a  consider- 
able period  was  secretary  of  the  Kent  Archae- 
ological Society,  and  editor  of  Archceologia 
Cantiana  ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sparrow  Simp- 
son, F.S.A  ,  Subdean  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 
To  both  of  them  the  Antiquary  has  been 
beholden  in  the  past  for  valued  sympathy  and 
help.  It  is  something  of  a  reflection  on  those 
to  whom  is  committed  the  public  disposal  of 
ecclesiastical  patronage  that  Dr.  Simpson 
should  have  been  allowed  to  remain  a  member 
of  the  bas  chaur  of  St.  Paul's  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  What  St.  Paul's  owes  to  him  it 
would  be  difficult  to  appreciate  at  its  proper 
value.  As  one  of  the  ecclesiastical  news- 
papers very  truly  says  of  him  :  "  Dr.  Simpson 
was  one  of  that  delightful  class  of  the  English 
clergy  which  the  stress  and  public  activity  of 
modern  life  have  so  greatly  diminished.  Not 
seeking  the  suffrages  of  the  multitude,  they 
follow  the  fallentis  semita  viiie,  finding  their 
highest  reward  in  the  strict  performance  of 
their  duty  and  the  pursuit  of  learning.  Dr. 
Simpson  from  his  earliest  days  exhibited  that 
rare  combination  of  talents  which  makes  the 
ideal  librarian.  He  possessed  in  a  high  degree 
bibliographical  knowledge,  the  antiquarian 
instinct,  and  a  fine  taste.  In  187 1  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  made  him  one  of  his 
hon.  librarians,  and  for  thirty-six  years  he  held 
the  post  of  librarian  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
in  which  capacity,  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
say,  he  brought  order  out  of  simple  chaos. 
His  Registrum  Statutorum  et  Consuetudinum, 
and  Documents  illustrating  the  History  of  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral,  are  monuments  of  his  in- 
dustry, while  his  delightful  volumes,  Chapters 
in  the  History  of  Old  St.  PauVs  and  Gleanings 
in  the  same,  are  masterpieces  of  the  art  of 
making  dry  bones  to  live.  The  reader  of  the 
two  latter  books  is  moved  to  the  same  love 
which  the  author  breathes  in  every  line  for 
the  great  Church  in  which  he  held  and 
adorned  so  many  offices." 

^         ^         <j^ 
The  annual   meeting  of    the   Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Arch?eological  Society  affords  a  good 


model  for  such  meetings.  When  nothing 
but  a  report  and  balance-sheet  are  read,  and 
the  officers  re-elected  very  much  as  a  matter 
of  form,-  there  is  little  inducement  for 
members  of  a  society  to  muster  their  forces, 
and  the  opportunity  for  arousing  a  good 
deal  of  healthy  enthusiasm,  which  should  be 
the  object  of  all  meetings,  is  lost.  At 
Norwich  things  were  managed  differently, 
and  most  successfully.  The  members  were 
summoned  not  merely  to  transact  the  yearly 
business  of  the  society,  but  also  to  listen  to 
an  admirable  pyaper  by  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John 
Hope  on  the  painted  Tabula  preserved  in 
the  cathedral  church  at  Norwich.  Besides 
this,  an  instructive  discussion  was  raised 
regarding  armour  in  churches,  which  will,  we 
hope,  lead  to  greater  attention  being  paid  to 
this  matter  than  has  been  the  case  in  the 
past.  If  other  societies  would  follow  the 
example  set  at  Norwich,  we  think  they  would 
not  regret  the  result. 

'^  ^  ^ 
We  are  very  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Hope  is 
clear  and  definite  in  his  plea  for  the  painting 
at  Norwich^that  it  is  (or  we  should  say 
that  they  are,  for  there  are  really  three  of 
them)  English,  and  not  foreign.  There  has 
been  a  too  common  belief  of  any  fine  piece 
of  work  in  this  country,  that  it  must  be  foreign, 
and  not  English.  Why  this  depreciation  of 
their  own  national  arts  should  be  so  general 
with  Englishmen  it  is  difficult  to  say.  One 
would  rather  have  expected  that  the  error 
would  have  lain  in  the  opposite  direction 
of  indiscriminately  claiming  everything  as 
English.  Mr.  Hope  is  supported  in  his 
opinion  by  such  competent  judges  as  Mr.  A. 
Higgins  and  Sir  Charles  Robinson,  while  Dr. 
Jessopp  pointed  out  at  Norwich  the  English 
characteristics  of  the  figures  in  the  paintings, 
and,  although  old  superstitions  die  hard,  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  opinion  expressed  by 
Mr.  Hope  at  Norwich  will  eventually  receive 
general  assent.  The  magnificent  exhibition 
of  English  mediaeval  paintings  held  at  Bur- 
ington  House  last  year  should  open  people's 
eyes  in  this  matter. 

•Up         "ilp         «!? 
The  new  number  of  the    Cumberland  and 
Westmorland  Antiquarian  and  Archaeological 
Society's  Transactions  will  be  issued  before 
this  note  appears  in  print.     It  contains  two 
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papers  on  church  bells  by  the  late  Rev.  Henry 
Whitehead,  who  did  so  much  for  campanology 
in  the  diocese  of  Carlisle.  They  are  in  the 
main  printed  from  newspaper  slips,  which 
Mr.  Whitehead  had  corrected  for  publication 
in  the  Transactions.  The  first  paper  com- 
pletes his  account  of  the  church  bells  of 
Leath  Ward ;  the  second  deals  with  some 
single  bells  which  interested  him.  Mr.  George 
Watson  deals  with  Aske's  Rebellion,  and 
Mr.  H.  S.  Cowper,  F.S.A.,  with  Hawkes- 
head  Folk  -  Lore.  Considerable  space  is 
taken  up  with  papers  on  the  Roman  Wall, 
and  the  excavations  carried  on  in  1896  by 
the  society  and  some  Oxford  experts.  They 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  finding  the  turf  wall 
at  any  other  place,  except  where  it  was  found 
in  1895  ;  nor  can  any  places  be  suggested  for 
excavation  that  would  be  likely  to  reveal  it. 
Some  evidence  has  been  found  tending  to 
show  that  the  forts,  vallum,  and  wall  may  be 
coeval.  Attention  will  be  given  to  this  point 
during  the  approaching  summer.  There  are 
other  papers  in  the  Transactions,  one  of 
which  is  an  account  by  the  president  of  the 
ancient  village  at  Hugill  in  Westmorland. 

^  "ilp  4? 
The  details  of  the  society's  meetings  for  this 
year  have  not  yet  been  worked  out ;  but 
Penrith  will  probably  be  the  centre  for  one 
of  the  meetings  to  work  the  district  to  the 
north-east  of  Penrith  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  Eden,  Edenhall  and  Langanby  (Lang- 
wathby)  Churches,  Long  Meg,  the  tumulus 
at  Old  Parks,  Kirkoswald  Castle  and  Church, 
and  Kirkland,  Crosby,  Melmerby,  Croglin, 
and  Cumrew  Churches.  Shap  or  Shap  Wells 
would  be  the  centre  for  the  other  meeting, 
working  towards  Appleby  one  day — Shap 
Church,  Gaythorn  Hall,  Asby  Grange,  earth- 
works at  Crosby  Ravensworth  and  Asby, 
King  Charles's  Stone  on  the  Lyvennet;  on 
the  other  to  go  Kendal  way,  visiting  the  sites 
of  various  incidents  during  the  retreat  of  the 
Highlanders  in  1745,  which  the  Duke  of 
AthoU  and  Chancellor  Ferguson  identified 
in  the  summer  of  1896. 

^  '^  ^ 
The  Corporation  of  Carlisle  have  just  pulled 
down  a  group  of  old  buildings  in  the  Market 
Place,  known  by  the  various  names  of  Glover's, 
Baxter's,  or  Middle  Row.  Their  demolition 
yielded   nothing  of  interest,  except  two  or 


three  huge  shop  locks,  whose  cavern-like 
keyholes  are  protected  by  iron  escutcheons, 
which  are  themselves  padlocked  down  over 
the  keyholes.  These  have  been  added  to  a 
collection  of  locks  of  all  dates,  from  Roman 
down  to  the  latest  American,  which  fill  a 
case  in  Tullie  House.  The  roof  slabs  of 
stone,  where  a  house  had  not  been  re-roofed 
in  modern  times,  were  pinned  down  in  their 
seats  by  mutton  bones.  Now  that  this  block 
of  buildings  has  disappeared.  Redness  Hall, 
or  the  Guildhall,  in  the  Market  Place,  is  the 
only  building  in  Carlisle  now  held  by  the 
curious  copyhold  tenure  peculiar  to  Carlisle, 
and  known  as  cuUery  tenure.  An  early  royal 
charter  gave  to  the  citizens  of  Carlisle  the 
vacuas  placeas  within  the  city ;  these  places 
the  citizens  let  at  small  rents  to  tenants,  who 
acquired  by  some  means  fixity  of  tenure, 
while  their  tenement  passed  by  surrender 
and  admittance  before  the  Mayor. 

^  ^  ^ 
A  lecture  was  recently  delivered  at  the  Royal 
Institution  by  Sir  William  Turner  on  "  Early 
Man  in  Scotland."  The  lecturer  said  that 
in  the  South  of  England,  and  in  the  cave 
deposits  of  the  middle  and  North  of  England, 
the  remains  of  palseolithic  man  and  mammals 
had  been  found  ;  but  in  Scotland  no  evidence 
of  the  presence  of  palaeolithic  man  had  yet 
been  obtained.  This  was  probably  due  to 
the  widespread  second  ice-sheet,  which  had 
to  a  large  extent  destroyed  the  interglacial 
strata  in  which  the  remains  of  palaeolithic 
man  had  been  found  in  Southern  Britain 
and  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  Continent, 
and  also  to  the  absence  of  great  caverns  like 
those  existing  in  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire, 
in  which  remains  of  palaeolithic  man  had 
been  discovered.  The  first  undoubted  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  man  in  Scotland 
was  at  the  period  of  submergence  of  the  land 
when  the  50-foot  beach  was  formed.  In  the 
silt  of  this  ancient  beach  canoes  had  been 
found,  together  with  horn  implements — 
obviously  made  by  neolithic  man — lying 
alongside  of  the  skeletons  of  great  whales. 
The  contents  of  caves  recently  examined  at 
Oban,  and  of  the  chambered  cairns  in  Caith- 
ness so  thoroughly  investigated  by  Dr.  Joseph 
Anderson,  together  with  the  stone  implements 
found  loose  in  the  soil  in  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land, were  cited  as  additional  illustrations  of 
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the  neolithic  period.  The  characteristics  of 
the  Bronze  Age  were  then  described,  and 
examples  shown  of  the  two  modes  of  inter- 
ment, by  cremation  and  inhumation.  The 
physical  characters  of  the  neolithic  people 
and  the  men  of  the  Bronze  Age,  as  far  as 
determined  by  the  study  of  the  skeletons, 
were  discussed,  and  the  lecture  concluded 
with  some  observations  on  the  possibility  that 
palieolithic  man  continued  to  exist  into  the 
neolithic  age,  and  had  not,  as  was  sometimes 
assumed,  been  absolutely  severed  from  it. 

4p  4tf  ^ 
A  discovery  of  human  remains  was  recently 
made  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  C.  J.  Whitehead 
at  IvOwer  Wick,  Worcester.  Workmen  were 
engaged  in  levelling  a  lawn,  and  found  near 
the  surface  a  number  of  bones,  which  were 
unfortunately  a  good  deal  disturbed  before 
the  importance  of  the  discovery  was  realized. 
The  bones — which  represented  parts  of  some- 
thing like  ten  skeletons — were  lying  from 
north  to  south,  and  only  about  two  feet 
from  the  surface,  and  had  evidently  been 
hurriedly  buried  in  a  trench.  Dr.  Swete,  of 
Worcester,  saw  the  bones  a  day  or  two  after 
the  discovery,  and  found  them  very  much 
powdered.  Amongst  them  were  six  skulls, 
in  some  of  which  the  teeth  were  preserved, 
and  a  number  of  leg-boties.  From  what  he 
saw,  Ur.  Swete  thinks  the  bones  are  those 
of  young  men,  not  more  than  thirty  years 
old,  and,  judging  from  the  obviously  hurried 
burial  and  the  other  circumstances,  he 
suggests  as  most  likely  that  the  bones  are 
those  of  men  killed  in  the  Civil  Wars  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  probably  on  the  day  of 
that  memorable  combat  at  old  Powick  Bridge. 
He  failed  to  find  any  bullet-hole  or  sabre-cut 
in  the  bones,  and  there  were  no  buttons, 
coins,  pipes,  or  anything  which  would  serve 
to  show  who  the  persons  were  who  were  so 
hastily  deposited  in  a  trench  on  what  was 
then  common  land.  Some  doubt  is  thrown 
on  the  theory  that  the  persons  were  soldiers 
by  the  fact  that  Dr.  Swete  discovered  some 
thigh-bones  which  appeared  to  be  the  bones 
of  a  female  ;  but  they  might,  he  thinks,  be 
the  bones  of  a  boy.  The  place  where  the 
bones  were  found  is  near  the  present  road  to 
Powick,  and  the  place  is  not  far  from  where 
old  St.  Cuthbert's  Church  was.  One  pos- 
sibility is  that  the  bones  are  those  of  persons 


who  died  of  the  plague ;  but  it  was  general 
to  bury  the  victims  of  plague  in  a  square  pit, 
and  not  in  a  shallow  trench.  The  theory 
that  the  bones  are  those  of  soldiers  killed  in 
the  Civil  War  .seems  the  more  probable. 

4p       ^       ^ 

An  interesting  discovery  was  recently  made 
at  the  Grey  Friars  Monastery,  Cardiff,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  being  excavated  on  behalf 
of  Lord  Bute,  and  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  C.  B.  Fowler,  architect  At  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  church  of  the  monastery, 
outside,  but  close  to  the  north  wall,  there  was 
found  about  four  feet  beneath  the  surface  some 
200  pieces  of  original  fourteenth-century  glass, 
which  no  doubt  formed  one  of  the  windows 
of  the  church,  and  were  hidden  or  thrown  in 
a  heap  at  this  spot  when  the  church  was 
demolished  All  the  pieces  have  been  care- 
fully taken  out.  The  designs  illustrated  com- 
prise the  foliage  of  the  oak,  ivy,  sycamore, 
and  acanthus,  with  pretty  borders  of  other 
leaves,  and  birds— the  dove  and  the  eagle. 
This  find  is  much  more  interesting,  and  the 
pieces  in  a  better  state  of  preservation,  tlian 
was  the  case  with  the  glass  unearthed  at  the 
Black  Friars  ;  for  the  latter  appeared  to  have 
been  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire,  and 
easily  crumbled. 

^  cj.  cjp 

We  take  the  opportunity  of  stating  here  that 
a  new  magazine  devoted  to  genealogy  and 
kindred  subjects  is  about  to  be  published 
by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  under  the  title  The 
Genealogical  Magazine :  a  Journal  of  Family 
History,  Heraldry,  and  Pedigrees.  The  first 
number  will  be  issued  for  the  present  month 
of  May,  and  will  contain,  among  other  articles, 
one  on  the  *'  Red  Book  of  the  Exchequer," 
by  J.  H.  Round ;  a  "  New  Pedigree  of  Shake- 
speare," carried  further  back  than  any  hitherto 
published  ;  and  a  paper  on  the  "  Mayfloxuer 
Log,"  with  a  facsimile  of  its  register.  Our 
new  contemporary  is,  we  understand,  to  be 
of  imperial  octavo  size,  and  each  number 
will  consist  of  sixty-four  pages  of  letterpress. 
It  will  be  carefully  illustrated,  and  clearly 
printed  on  good  sound  paper.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  for  the  serial  production  in 
the  pages  of  the  magazine  of  several  valuable 
heraldic  works.  A  series  of  important  his- 
torical pedigrees  will  appear  at  intervals. 
Some  curious  extracts  from  parish  registers 
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will  be  given,  and  monumental  inscriptions 
illustrative  of  family  history  will  be  described 
and  explained.  A  department  is  to  be  open 
to  the  collecting  of  important  genealogical 
facts  met  with  in  biographical  works.  Space 
is  also  to  be  devoted  to  inquiries  and  corre- 
spondence, and  the  criticism  of,  and  additions 
to,  published  pedigrees.  A  useful  item  of 
this  section  will  be  the  special  efforts  which 
will  be  made  for  the  identification  of  arms 
and  crests  upon  old  silver,  plate,  and  china. 
The  magazine  will  also  contain  a  "Gazette 
of  the  Month,"  in  the  form  of  a  detailed 
chronicle  of  all  matters  relating  to  cere- 
monials and  observances,  and  the  devolu- 
tion and  creation  of  titles  and  honours. 


3n  3t)ettieensbire  Q^ounti^ 
DtoeUing. 

By  David  MacRitchie,  F.S.A.  Scot. 

N  the  month  of  September,  1894,  an 
interesting  variety  of  the  under- 
ground dwelling  once  so  numerous 
in  Scotland  was  discovered  in  the 
district  of  Cromar,  Aberdeenshire.  Five 
other  souterrains  are  still  extant  within  the 
same  district,  and  several  others  are  known 
to  have  once  existed  there,  although  they 
have  long  since  been  demolished.  And  the 
territory  adjoining  Cromar  on  the  north,  which 
is  watered  by  the  river  Don,  formerly  con- 
tained a  great  number  of  those  subterranean 
"earth-houses,"  of  which  several  good  speci- 
mens yet  survive,  notably  at  Kildrummy, 
Glenkindie,  Buchaam,  and  Castle  Newe. 

But  the  earth-house  last  discovered  in 
Cromar  differs  in  more  than  one  way,  although 
not  to  any  important  extent,  from  the  majority 
of  those  found  in  that  neighbourhood.  These 
have  been  generally,  if  not  invariably,  so  com- 
pletely below  the  level  of  the  ground  that  not 
the  slightest  rise  or  undulation  attracted  the 
eye  of  the  passer-by,  so  that  their  existence 
has  only  been  discovered  by  an  accident,  such 
as  a  ploughshare  or  a  pickaxe  striking  upon 
the  massive  flagstones  that  formed  the  roof 
of  the  underground  house,  or  a  horse  thrusting 
its  leg  through  an  interstice,  half  revealed  by 


continuous  rains.  In  this  Cromar  instance, 
however,  the  entrance  passage  sloped  down 
into  the  ground  from  the  surface  of  a  small 
hillock  which  rose  above  the  surrounding  level 
some  5  feet,  and  thus  presented  an  object 
that  might  at  least  possibly  awaken  conjecture 
in  the  mind  of  an  archaeologist.  An  excellent 
description  of  the  appearance  of  this  mound 
and  its  interior  was  contributed  by  its  dis- 
coverer and  explorer,  Mr.  George  Gauld,  to 
Scottish  Notes  and  Queries  oi  March,  1896; 
and,  at  the  risk  of  repeating  what  may  be 
already  well  known,  I  venture  to  extract  the 
following  passages  from  that  account  :* 

A  discovery  recently  made  on  the  farm  of  Milton 
of  Whitehouse,  in  the  Braes  of  Cromar  district — lying 
between  the  rivers  Dee  and  Don— will  have  no  small 
interest  for  antiquaries.  On  one  of  the  fields  of  the 
farm  stood  two  small  knolls.  They  were  about  35 
yards  apart.  ...  It  was  resolved  to  remove  the 
smaller  of  these  knolls,  which  had  a  circumference  of 
50  yards.  This  knoll  had  a  ridge  in  the  centre,  about 
5  feet  in  height,  the  ridge  sloping  down  on  all  sides 
to  an  average  of  2  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding ground.  .  .  .  After  a  considerable  portion 
of  gravel  had  been  removed  from  the  south  and  west 
sides,  it  was  discovered  that  the  knoll  contained,  near 
the  centre,  a  stone  building  of  some  sort,  and  this 
building,  on  being  carefully  cleared  out,  proved  to  be 
an  Eirde  [Earth]  or  Pict's  Ilouse  in  an  excellent  state 
of  preservation,  but  differing  in  some  respects  from 
most  of  the  similar  structures  already  discovered  in 
Cromar.  .  .  .  The  entrance  to  the  house  is  from  the 
north-east,  the  walls  bending  round  from  south  to 
north,  so  as  to  form  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees. 
The  length  of  the  house  inside  is  37  feet  6  inche«.  .  .  . 
The  floor  (commencing  at  the  surface  of  the  knoll, 
just  behind  the  ridge,  or  highest  part)  slopes  rapidly 
downwards  to  a  depth,  at  the  inner  end  of  the  passage, 
of  nearly  4  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  surrounding 
field.  The  walls  are  built  of  a  mixture  of  the  un- 
dressed granite  and  ordinary  hornblende  schist  of  the 
neighbourhood.  ...  In  the  north  or  inner  wall,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  bend,  is  built  an  upright 
granite  jamb,  about  3  feet  in  height.  .  .  .  The  fire 
was  evidently  placed  opposite  the  jamb,  that  being 
shown  by  the  large  quantity  of  ashes  and  cinders  found 
in  that  part  of  the  passage.  .  .  .  Large  quantities  of 
ashes  had  previously  been  turned  up  at  different  times 
by  the  plough  in  a  hollow  in  the  field  near  to  the 
house,  where,  doubtless,  the  original  inhabitants  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  emptying  the  ashes  from  the 
Eirde  house. 

At  the  inner  end  of  the  passage  about  9  feet  of  the 
floor  is  paved,  At  the  extreme  end  are  placed  some 
flat  stones,  as  if  meant  to  form  a  seat.  In  the  passage 
at  the  entrance  stands  a  flat  hornblende  slab  [marked 
II  in  ground-plan],  2  feet  4  inches  in  height,  bearing 

*  I  have  to  thank  the  editor  of  Scottish  Notes  aitd 
Queries,  as  well  as  Mr.  George  Gauld,  for  permission 
to  utilize  his  article  and  relative  ground-plan. 
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a  striking  resemblance  to  a  huge  axe  or  hatchet  ;  this 
proltably  formed  the  door  to  the  house.  Exactly  at 
the  centre  of  the  l)end  stands  a  granite  slab,  3  feet 
II  inches  high  [marked  I  in  ground-plan].  This  slab 
almost  fills  the  passage,  which  is  narrowest  at  this 
jxiint.  Whether  the  slab  was  meant  to  block  the 
passage  as  a  means  of  defence  in  time  of  danger,  or 
was  intended  for  some  other  purpose,  is  a  problem  for 
antiquaries  to  solve. 

Mr.  Gauld   further  states  that  "  a  small 
piece  of  brass  or  bronze  wire,  with  a  loop  at 


further  unearthed  in  the  knoll.  An  additional 
statement  of  importance  is  that  the  roof  of 
this  structure  was  evidently  not  of  flagstones, 
as  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  of  wood,  as  is 
less  usual.  No  fragments  of  roofing  remain, 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
material  was  wood. 

Last  autumn  I  visited  Milton  of  White- 
house,  in  the  company  of  the  Rev.  John  G. 
Michie,  minister  of  Dinnet,  and  had  the  good 
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one  end,  which  might  have  formed  part  of 
the  pin  of  an  ancient  brooch,  was  found 
between  the  granite  slab  in  the  passage  and 
the  north  wall."  A  stone  whorl  and  some  frag- 
ments of  querns  of  mica-schist  were  also  found 
"  in  the  house  or  about  the  knoll  ";  and  "  a 
piece  of  flat  baked  clay,  which  had  formed 
part  of  an  urn  or  clay  vessel,"  as  also  "  a 
small  piece  of  bone,"  and  "  quantities  of  ashes 
and  the  charred  remains  of  black  oak,"  were 


fortune  of  being  guided  to  this  earth-house  by 
Mr.  Gauld,  whose  ground-plan,  here  repro- 
duced, gives  a  most  faithful  representation  of 
its  outline. 

At  the  time  of  its  discovery  the  souterrain 
was  quite  filled  with  earth,  but  this  having 
been  subsequently  cleared  out,  the  entire 
passage  now  lies  open  to  the  sun.  One  is 
struck  with  the  apparent  freshness  and  clean- 
ness of  the  stones  forming  the  walls,  but  I 
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am  assured  by  Mr.  Michie — an  experienced 
geologist — that  this  is  due  to  their  geological 
composition,  aided  ^  some  extent  by  the 
protection  of  the  soiF  which  formerly  covered 
them.  Another  notable  feature  is  the  com- 
paratively small  size  of  the  stones  em- 
ployed. 

It  is  somewhat  to  be  regretted  that  the 
mound  has  been  almost  quite  cleared  away, 
as  by  this  means  one  finds  it  more  difficult 


for  the  Kodak  (with  which  instrument  I  was 
armed),  I  succeeded  in  taking  a  number  of 
photographs  of  this  place,  three  of  which 
are  here  reproduced : 

No.  I.  View  I,  F,  to  G.* 
,,    2.  F  towards  B. 
„    3.  View  of  side  of  passage  opposite  D. 

From   these   views,   taken    in   connection 
with  the  ground-plan,  a  fairly  good  idea  may 


FIG.    I.  — MOUND-inVELLING.      VIEW    I,    F,    TO   G. 


to  realize  the  original  situation  and  appear- 
ance of  the  underground  dwelling,  of  which 
a  sectional  view,  on  the  line  A,  B,  D,  would 
be  something  like  this. 

Although  the  light  on  an  October  afternoon 
in  Aberdeenshire  is  not  quite  strong  enough 

VOL.  XXXI II. 


be  formed  of  the  present  appearance  of  this 
Cromar  souterrain,  with  regard  to  which  I 
would  only  add  a  few  remarks. 

Except  that  the  bend  of  45  degrees  is  un- 
usually  acute,   the   ground-plan    closely   er- 
*  The  letters  are  those  on  the  ground-plan. 
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sembles  that  of  very  many  other  souterrains 
in  Scotland.  The  reason  of  this  curve  may 
have  been  to  prevent  the  cold  wind  blowing 


the  entrance.  The  slope  downwards  from 
the  entrance  is  of  course  also  a  usual  feature, 
being,  indeed,  necessary  in  most  underground 


FIG.    2. — MOUND-DWELLING.      VIEW    F   TOWARDS   B. 


FIG.    3.— MOUND-DWELLING.      VIEW   OF   SIDE   OF   PASSAGE   OPPOSITE   U. 

Straight  into  the  interior ;  or  otherwise,  as  dwellings.  Nor  is  the  wooden  roof  an  ex- 
has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Romilly  Allen,  to  ceptional  thing.  True,  all  the  existing  roofs 
protect  the  dwellers  from  missiles  shot  in  at      of  such   structures,    known   to   the   present 
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writer,  are  of  stone.  But  this  is  because 
roofs  made  of  timber,  being  perishable,  have 
long  ago  utterly  decayed.  History  and  tra- 
dition agree  with  modern  deductions,  how- 
ever, in  assuring  us  that  at  least  a  considerable 
number  of  those  underground  dwellings  had 
wooden  roofs.  But  there  are  two  character- 
istics of  the  Cromar  house  that  seem  specially 
noteworthy.  One  is  that,  unlike  the  generality 
of  souterrains  showing  a  similar  ground-plan, 
its  entrance  begins  in  the  surface  of  a  hillock, 
and  not  in  level  ground.  The  reason  of  this 
may  have  been  that  the  inhabitant  of  the 
hillock  could  thus  command  a  wide  view  of 
the  ground  stretching  away  from  the  entrance 
to  his  dwelling,  and  so  detect  the  approach 
of  a  stranger  a  long  way  off.  The  other 
feature  of  striking  interest  is  the  existence  of 
two  upright  slabs  or  pillars  (marked  H  and  I 
in  the  ground-plan),  of  which  one  almost 
quite  fills  up  the  entrance,  and  the  other 
similarly  obstructs  the  passage  at  the  curve. 
In  suggesting  that  this  latter  slab  may  have 
been  "  meant  to  block  the  passage  as  a  means 
of  defence,"  Mr.  Gauld  has,  I  believe,  sur- 
mised correctly.  In  many  souterrains  in  the 
North  of  Ireland,  obstructions  of  a  much  more 
complicated  character  than  this  have  been 
deliberately  built,  quite  obviously  with  the 
intention  that  any  intruder,  while  slowly 
wriggling  over,  under,  or  at  the  side  of  the 
obstacle  (for  they  are  variously  arranged), 
would  at  that  moment  be  wholly  at  the  mercy 
of  the  inhabitant  of  the  dwelling  into  which 
he  was  making  his  way.  This  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  the  purpose  with  which  these 
two  slabs  have  been  erected,  and  what  is  of 
extreme  interest  is  that,  however  common  in 
Ireland,  this  detail  appears  to  be  of  great 
rarity  in  Scotland— so  great,  indeed,  that 
with  the  exception  of  one  somewhat  doubtful 
instance  in  North  Uist,  the  Cromar  souterrain 
offers  the  only  illustration  of  the  practice 
known  to  me  in  Scotland. 

In  explanation  of  the  isolated  "  Pavement" 
of  the  ground-plan,  it  may  be  added  that  Mr. 
Gauld's  account,  of  which  only  an  abridg- 
ment has  been  here  given,  states  that  it  was 
discovered  during  the  excavation,  and  that 
"  it  consists  of  fiat,  undressed  stones,  raised 
somewhat  above  the  level  of  the  field,  and,  like 
the  house,  built  to  suit  the  slope  of  the  knoll." 
It  must  have  borne  some  relation  to  the  house, 
although  its  uses  are  not  quite  apparent 


arcbets  ann  arcjerp. 

By  Florence  Peacock. 


HOOTING  by  means  of  some  kind 
of  a  bow  and  arrows  is  of  vei^ 
early  date ;  there  are  frequent 
allusions  to  it  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  it  would  be  rash  for  anyone  to 
venture  to  state  when  and  where  it  first  came 
into  existence. 

In  this  paper  I  do  not  intend  to  speak  of 
it  with  relation  to  uncivilized  races  ;  it  would 
require  a  whole  volume  were  I  to  attempt 
even  a  slight  sketch  of  it  as  practised  by  the 
North  American  Indians,  Bushmen,  and 
many  other  tribes  of  very  imperfectly  civilized 
human  beings. 

We  know  that  the  early  Greeks  shot  with 
bows  and  arrows,  both  in  warfare  and  the 
chase. 

The  classical  bow  was  a  much  smaller  one 
than  that  which  centuries  afterwards  became 
celebrated  as  "the  English  longbow." 

Homer  makes   frequent   mention    of  the 
powers  of  the  C^recian  bow  ;  there  is  a  very 
fine  passage  in  the  Iliad,-'  where  /Kneas,  see- 
ing  what   destruction    was    being    wrought 
amidst   the   hosts    of    Troy   by    Diomedes, 
searches  for  Pandarus  the  archer,  in  order 
that  he  may  slay  him  with  an  arrow  : 
Where,  I'andarus,  are  now  thy  winged  shafts, 
Thy  bow,  and  well  known  skill,  wherein  with  thee 
Can  no  man  here  contend  ?     Not  Lycia  boasts 
Through  all  her  widespread  plains  a  truer  aim. 
Then  raise  to  Jove  thy  hands,  and  with  thy  shaft 
.Strike  down  this  chief,  whoe'er  he  be,  that  thus 
Is  making  fearful  havoc  in  our  host. 

Homer  also  tells  us  what  the  bow  of  Pan- 
darus was  like :  it  was  fashioned  out  of  the 
horn  of  the  ibex,  polished  smoothly,  and  the 
ends  tipped  with  gold.  In  Greek  statuary 
we  see  both  Diana  and  Apollo  carrying  a 
bow  and  arrows.  To  turn  to  our  own 
country,  the  Danes  and  Saxons  both  used 
the  bow ;  but,  so  far  as  we  can  tell,  it  was  a 
small  weapon  more  nearly  resembling  the 
classical  one  than  the  longbow  which  after- 
wards came  into  such  general  use  on  many 
a  hard-fought  field.  The  longbow  is  said  to 
have  been  introduced  into  Britain  by  the 
Normans  ;  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  wc 
find  that  soon  afterwards  it  had  taken  a  deep 
root  in  England. 
*  Ilioii,  Lord  Derby's  translation,  1867,  v.,  196. 
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The  crossbow  and  the  longbow  both 
flourished  together  for  a  time.  Richard  I. 
is  recorded  to  have  been  slain  by  a  bolt  from 
a  crossbow  at  the  siege  of  Chaluz.  So 
necessary  did  it  come  to  be  considered  that 
the  use  of  the  bow  should  be  thoroughly 
understood  by  the  mass  of  the  people,  that 
in  the  thirteenth  century  we  fmd  that  all  who 
could  not  show  that  they  had  more  land  than 
brought  them  in  a  hundred  pence  yearly 
were  bound  to  have,  in  addition  to  several 
other  weapons  duly  specified,  a  bow  and 
arrows  ;  the  arrows  to  be  blunt  if  their  owner 
lived  within  the  royal  forests,  but  sharp  if 
his  dwelling  was  outside  those  boundaries. 

The  Norman  kings  had  a  passionate  fond- 
ness for  the  pleasures  of  the  chase,  and  to  it 
they  would  at  all  times,  sacrifice  almost  any- 
thing else,  the  fate  of  William  Rufus  not 
seeming  to  make  much  impression  upon 
them.  The  order  for  blunt  arrows,  or 
rather  for  arrows  with  blunt  heads,  was  a 
politic  one.  There  were,  no  doubt,  persons 
whose  duty  it  was  to  see  that  the  regulations 
as  to  bows  and  arrows  being  duly  kept  were 
maintained  ;  and  there  was  also  a  large  staff 
of  what  we  in  these  days  should  call 
"  keepers ";  but  the  kings  knew  very  well 
that,  do  what  they  would,  they  could  not 
altogether  put  down  poaching.  Now,  bolts, 
or  blunt-headed  arrows,  can  kill  deer  if  shot 
by  a  skilful  hand,  and  if  the  distance  be  not 
too  great ;  but  they  are  far  less  deadly  than 
the  sharp  arrow,  and  require  a  much  better 
archer  to  use  them  effectively  :  hence  it  was 
prudent  to  insist  on  dwellers  in  the  royal 
forests  being  thus  equipped,  excepting  in 
battle. 

The  most  celebrated  of  all  English  archers, 
Robin  Hood,  the  outlaw  of  Sherwood 
Forest,  is  said  to  have  flourished  during  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott 
makes  important  use  of  this  fact  in  his  great 
romance  of  Ivanhoe  ;  but  he  does  not  make 
Robin  turn  out  to  be  the  Earl  of  Hunting- 
don, as  some  of  the  old  ballads  do.  Whether 
such  a  man  really  existed  at  all  is  open  to 
question  ;  but  in  all  probability  he  did,  or  at 
least  someone  did  who  became  a  celebrated 
outlaw  in  the  Midland  and  Northern 
Counties,  gathering  together  a  troop  of 
archers  around  whom  much  poetical  lore 
grew  up.     In  the  ballad  literature  of  Eng- 


land there  is  not  another  instance  of  any 
one  person  being  so  much  spoken  of  as 
Robin  Hood,  though  in  all  these  ballads 
there  is  not  one  belonging  to  the  first  order 
of  merit ;  but  they  clearly  show  that, 
although  archery  was  encouraged  by  the 
kings  and  great  nobles  as  a  political  measure, 
because  in  time  of  war  bands  of  well  trained 
archers  were  of  incalculable  use,  yet  that 
archery  ranked  as  one  of  the  pastimes  of  the 
people.  Scott  brings  this  out  very  clearly  in 
Ivanhoe,  where  he  makes  Prince  John  (after- 
wards King)  give  a  valuable  bugle-horn  and 
a  purse  of  gold  to  the  yeoman  who  can  shoot 
best  at  the  butts  or  targets. 

Yet  at  times  there  seems  to  have  been 
considerable  difficulty  found  in  inducing 
men  to  practise  the  requisite  amount  of 
time  needful  to  produce  first-rate  archers. 
There  is  much  legislation  upon  the  point.* 

In  Henry  I.'s  reign  there  is  an  enactment 
that  if  one  man  practising  with  bow  and  arrows 
should  slay  another,  it  was  not  to  be  punished 
as  a  crime,  t 

In  1363  and  1388  it  was  found  necessary 
to  pass  statutes  ordering  the  people  to 
practise  archery  on  Sundays  and  other 
festivals  of  the  Church.  The  reason  that 
these  times  were  chosen  is  very  clear  :  many 
Saints'  days  were  observed  as  holidays,  and 
when  men  had  heard  mass  they  usually  em- 
ployed themselves  in  some  form  of  amuse- 
ment during  the  remainder  of  the  day. 

Now,  dinner-time  then  was  early,  at  or 
before  eleven  o'clock,  so  a  long  afternoon 
was  left  in  which  to  play  dice,  quoits,  and 
other  well-known  games  ;  it  was  considered 
that  these  afternoons  and  the  afternoons  of 
Sunday  would  be  better  employed  if  archery 
were  practised.  It  seems  curious  that  people 
who  loved  shooting  at  butts  as  a  game 
should  have  objected  to  do  it  when  it  became 
necessary  for  the  defence  of  their  country, 
especially  when  one  remembers  that  at 
Cressy,  in  1346,  the  English  bowmen  may  be 
said  almost  to  have  won  the  day. 

The  French  had  with  them  a  large  body 
of  well-trained  Genoese  archers,  who  were 
considered  to  be  very  expert  in  the  use  of 
their  weapons ;    but  it   is   recorded   that   a 

*  Scenes  and  CharacUrs  0/  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  445, 
The  Rev.  Edward  L.  Cutts. 
t  Ibid. 
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shower  of  rain  came  on  and  wetted  their 
strings,  so  that  the  bows  were  practically 
useless.  This  rain  may  have  been  merely 
local,  and  not  fallen  in  the  English  ranks  \  or 
it  may  have  been  that,  unlike  their  adver- 
saries, the  Genoese  archers  did  not  carry 
their  bows  in  cases ;  but  history  tells  us  of 
the  fearful  execution  done  by  the  English 
archers,  while  the  former  scarcely  produced 
any  effect  whatever.  At  that  time  our  archers 
always  carried  their  bows  in  a  canvas  case  or 
cover,  and  most  likely  this  protection  was 
made  watertight  by  pitch  or  something  of  a 
like  nature. 

It  was  usual  when  arranging  the  order  of 
battle  to  place  the  archers,  if  possible,  in 
such  a  position  that  they  could  shoot  over 
the  heads  of  a  strong  body  of  their  own 
infantry  ;  it  would  not  have  done  to  have 
placed  them  in  the  van  of  the  battle,  because 
a  well-directed  charge  must  have  at  once 
scattered  them,  as  the  bow  and  arrow  is  not 
a  weapon  adapted  for  close  quarters.  Scott 
in  his  wonderful  description  of  the  battle  of 
Flodden*  alludes  to  the  English  archery — 

Spears  shook,  and  falchions  flashed  amain  ; 
Fell  England's  arrow-flight  like  rain  ; 

and  further  on  he  tells  us  how  towards  the 
close  of  the  battle  the  Southern  archers  still 
kept  pouring  their  deadly  hail  of  arrows  upon 
the  doomed  Scottish  nobility,  who  fought  so 
desperately  round  their  King,  that  James  IV. 
who  was  one  of  the  bravest,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  of  the  line 
of  Stuart. 

Roger  Ascham,  a  learned  man  in  a  learned 
age,  and  tutor  to  the  unhappy  "  nine  days' 
Queen,"  Lady  Jane  Grey,  devoted  a  portion 
of  his  erudition  to  the  composition  of  an 
elaborate  work  entitled  Toxophilus,  or  the 
School  of  Shooting.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
written  in  1544,  but  was  not  published  until 
157 1,  and  a  reprint  was  issued  by  James 
Bennet  in  1761. 

He  gives  most  minute  directions  for  the 
equipment  of  an  archer,  and  further  tells  us 
that,  though  bows  are  sometimes  made  of 
elm,  ash,  and  various  other  kinds  of  wood, 
yet  that  eugh,  or  yew,  is  by  far  the  best 
material  of  which  to  make  them,  but  that 
whatever    the    wood    is,   it    must    be   well 

*  Marmion,  Canto  VI.,  xxvi. 


seasoned.  It  would  take  up  too  much  space 
to  dwell  on  all  the  details  given,  but  after 
duly  weighing  their  merits  he  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  feathers  from  the  wing  of  a 
goose,  and  more  especially  of  the  gray  goose, 
are,  on  the  whole,  the  best  for  pluming 
arrows  with,  a  conclusion  which  had  been 
arrived  at  long  before,  as  "  a  gray  goose 
shaft "  in  the  old  ballads  is  a  most  usual  way 
of  speaking  of  an  arrow,  though  we  know 
that  peacocks'  feathers  were  often  used. 

Chaucer  mentions  this*  in  describing  the 
yeomen  : 

A  shefe  of  peacock  arwes,  bright  and  keen, 
Under  his  belt  he  bare  ful  thriftily. 

There  is  also  an  allusion  to  the  arrows 
plumed  with  peacocks'  feathers  in  A  Lytell 
Geste  of  Robyn  Hode,  which  was  first  "  Em- 
prented  at  London  in  Flete  Strete  at  the 
sygne  of  the  Sonne.  By  Wynkin  de  Worde," 
probably  in  or  about  1489  : 

And  every  arowe  an  elle  longe 
With  pecocke  we  ydygert. 

There  are  many  instances  of  arrows  being 
used  as  heraldic  signs. 

A  sheaf  of  arrows  was  the  cognizance  of 
Sir  George  Bowes,  who  was  sent  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  suppress  the  Percies,  Nevilles, 
and  other  northern  families  who  rose  in 
rebellion  with  the  intention  of  placing  Mary 
Stuart  on  the  English  throne.  The  old  ballad 
of  "  The  Rising  in  the  North  "  speaks  of  this 
sheaf  of  arrows  : 

Now  the  Percies'  crescent  is  set  in  blood, 
The  Northern  bull  his  flight  hath  ta'en. 

The  sheaf  of  arrows  is  keen  and  bright, 
And  Barnard's  walls  are  hard  to  gain. 

The  house  of  Percy  bear  the  crescent,  and 
the  Nevilles,  Earls  of  Westmoreland,  had  for 
supporters  two  dun  bulls. 

Soon  after  cannon  and  firearms  became 
common  weapons  the  use  of  the  bow  and 
arrow  died  out  in  England  as  an  offensive 
weapon,  though  it  lingered  a  little  as  a  sport 
for  the  people ;  but  at  length  it  seems  to 
have  died  from  natural  decay. 

*  Prologue,  Canterbury  Talcs,  edited  by  Tyrwliitt, 
1866,  p.  2. 
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DOG-WHIPPING. 


By  11.  J.  Fkasey. 


DWADAVS  the  once  regularly  a|)- 
pointed  official  ycleped  the  '  I  )og- 
whipper '  finds  no  place  in  the 
economy  of  the  Church,  but  in  by- 
gone days  he  was  elected  as  regularly  as  any 
of  them.  Hy  injunctions  issued  in  1552 
Archbishop  Holgate  of  York  ordered  that 
"  the  vergers  do  attend  quire  in  divine  ser- 
vice time  for  the  expulsion  of  beggars,  or 
light  persons,  and  dogs  forth  of  the  church." 
At  an  earlier  period  (15 19)  complaint  was 
made  that  the  dogs  polluted  the  hangings 
in  the  Minster  at  York,  Entries  in  the 
churchwardens'  accounts  at  Louth,  Lincoln- 
shire, for  the  year  1550,  and  in  those  of  still 
earlier  date  (1543)  at  Ludlow,  prove  that 
the  office  was  somewhat  widely  in  vogue 
previous  to  the  issue  of  the  York  Injunc- 
tions. The  latter  accounts  have  the  entry 
of  eightpence  "payde  for  whipping  dogs  out 
of  the  church." 

The  exercise  of  this  peculiar  office  was  not 
confined  to  England.  In  France  the  official 
was  known  as  "  Roy  de  I'Eglise,"  in  Germany 
as  "  Hundfogde "  or  "Spigubbe,"  in  the 
cathedral  of  Lima  as  "  Perrone." 

History  tells  us  that  persons  of  high  degree 
in  pre-Reformation  days  were  wont  to  take 
their  hawks  upon  their  fists  with  them  to 
church,  resting  them  even  upon  the  horns  of 
the  altars.  In  later  days  dogs  took  the  place 
of  those  feathered  pets,  and  in  this  respect 
the  children  were  no  better  than  their  fore- 
fathers, for  not  only  had  persons  to  be  spe- 
cially appointed  to  preside  over  the  behaviour 
of  the  canine  portion  of  the  congregation,  but 
the  very  altars  had  to  be  surrounded  with 
close  railings  in  order  to  protect  them  from 
desecration  and  pollution. 

The  office  of  "  dog-whipper "  was  always 
a  miscellaneous  one,  not  infrequently  com- 
bined with  that  of  verger  or  sexton,  as  at 
(ioosnargh,  Lancashire,  in  1705,  where  the 
sexton  had  to  "whip  the  dogs  out  "  of  the 
church  "every  Lord's  day,''  in  addition  to 
his  other  duties. 

The  "  dog-whipper "  figures  as  a  duly- 
appointed  statutable  servant  in  many  English 
cathedral  and  parish  churches,  as,  for  instance. 


at  Durham,  Ripon,  and  St.  David's.  At  the 
former,  in  1632,  it  is  recorded  that  dogs  ran 
into  the  '  quire  '  and  disturbed  the  course  of 
Divine  service.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, at  St  Paul's  this  functionary  paid  a 
special  visit  on  Saturday,  while  at  Exeter, 
half  a  century  ago,  he  was  duly  appointed, 
according  to  an  announcement  in  the  Exeter 
Gazette. 

To  assist  him  in  this  expulsion  of  the 
canine  quadruped,  the  dog-whipper  was  sup- 
plied with  a  whip — a  thong  about  3  feet 
long — attached  to  a  long  ash  stick  banded 
with  twisted  leather  round  the  handle.  An 
example  of  such  an  instrument  is  preserved 
in  Baslow  Church,  an  ancient  chapelry  of 
Bakewell,  in  Derbyshire. 

In  other  places  he  was  supplied  with  another 
implement,  fashioned  like  a  pair  of  tongs, 
with  which  to  obtain  a  firm  grip  of  the  tres- 
passing quadruped,  and  so  assist  in  his  ex- 
pulsion from  the  sacred  edifice.  This  instru- 
ment was  known  as  the  "  dog  tongs."  A 
l)air,  of  wood,  preserved  at  Llanynys,  near 
Denbigh,  measures,  when  closed,  about  2  feet 
6  inches  long,  and  open  extends  to  a  dis- 
tance of  7  or  8  feet.  In  a  pair  belonging  to 
Clynnog-Eawr  Church  (Bangor  diocese)  the 
clipping  part  is  furnished  with  short  spikes, 
the  better  to  efiectuate  the  ejectment  of  the 
four-footed  intruder. 

The  remuneration  of  the  dog-whipper 
varied  at  times  and  places.  At  Great 
Staughton,  Huntingdonshire,  in  1652,  he 
received  a  shilling  for  three  months'  duty  ; 
at  Morton,  Derbyshire,  in  1622,  a  similar 
amount,  presumably,  for  a  year.  A  hundred 
years  later  (1736),  at  Prestwich,  he  lived  in 
clover,  taking  a  salary  of  thirteen  shillings, 
and  a  new  coat  every  other  year,  for  whipping 
dogs,  keeping  the  juveniles  of  the  congrega- 
tion quiet,  and  the  pulpit  and  church-walks 
clean.  In  several  instances  a  coat  seems  to 
have  been  added  to  the  wage,  as  at  Biay, 
Berkshire,  "  a  jerkin  "  costing  six  shillings 
and  fourpence,  and  later  a  surplice,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  coat,  valued  at  ten  shillings. 
At  Shrewsbury,  Maryland  (United  States  of 
America),  in  1725,  the  dog-whipper  received 
a  salary  in  kind  =  one  hundred  pounds  of 
tobacco. 

Money  and  land  were  not  infrequently 
bequeathed    to    endow    the    dog  -  whipper's 
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ofifice.  At  Barton  Turf,  Norfolk,  he  received 
the  rent  of  three  acres  of  land,  called  "  Dog- 
whippers'  Land";  at  Chislet,  Kent,  ten 
shillings  were  paid  yearly  to  a  dog-whipper, 
charged  on  an  acre  of  marsh-land  in  the 
parish ;  at  Peterchurch,  Herefordshire,  an 
acre  of  land  is  similarly  appropriated  ;  and 
at  Claverley,  Salop,  a  sum  of  eight  shillings 
is  received  under  a  bequest  of  1659. 


DOO-TONOS   AT   CLVNNOO-FAVVR   CHURCH 


In  some  few  instances  a  place  was  specially 
set  apart  for  the  canine  portion  of  the  con- 
gregation. In  Northorpe  Church,  a  "  Hall- 
dog  pew"  accommodated  the  dogs  from 
Northorpe  Hall.  In  the  New  Church, 
Amsterdam,  is  a  dog  whippers'  chapel,  and 
in  Portuguese  churches  a  common  adjunct 
is  the  kapella  dos  execufaes. 

Frequently  coupled  with  the  dog-whipper's 
duty  was  another,  that  of  "  waking  the 
church  "—i.e.,  keeping  folk  awake  during  the 
time  of  Divine  service.  This  delicate  office 
was  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  an  imple- 


ment shaped  after  the  manner  of  a  hay-fork, 
which,  dexterously  applied  to  the  neck  of  the 
sleeper,  effectually  accomplished  its  purpose. 
In  other  places  a  long  wand,  fitted  with  a 
knob  at  one  end,  aroused  the  masculine 
members  of  the  congregation  from  fits  of 
drowsiness,  and  a  fox's  brush  fixed  at  the 
other  gently  drew  the  ladies  from  excursions 
into  the  land  of  dreams  by  a  delicate  tickling 
of  the  nostrils. 


e^tstress  Jane  ^epmour. 

THE  STORY  OF  AN  OLD  CONSPIRACY 
Vj\  Eleanor  F.  Corby. 


T  is  somewhat  a  matter  of  surprise 
that  the  great  historian  Mr.  Froude, 
in  asserting  his  belief  in  the  guilt 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  should  bring  for- 
ward in  support  of  his  opinion  the  letters  of 
Eustace  Chapuys,  since,  if  read  carefully, 
they  undoubtedly  point  to  a  conspiracy 
against  the  Queen. 

The  first  sentence  which  we  quote  from 
them,  is  in  our  judgment  a  key  to  the  entire 
situation. 

"  If  he  wished  to  make  her  a  present,  she 
begged  him  to  keep  it  till  God  sent  him 
someone  to  marry."  {Chapuys  fo  Charles  F., 
April  I,  1536.) 

This  message  was  sent  by  a  Maid  of 
Honour  to  the  King  of  England,  who  was 
then  a  married  man,  but  who,  stimulated  by 
the  open  insinuation  of  the  words,  cleared 
the  ground  with  speed  for  what  the  lady 
wanted  by  sending  his  obstructing  wife  to 
the  block. 

This  prompt  proceeding  having  left  his 
majesty  free  to  bestow  his  widowed  hand  on 
the  fair,  intriguing  woman  who  had  declined 
his  present,  he  did  so  without  any  sentimental 
waste  of  time. 

Anne  Boleyn  was  beheaded  on  May  19, 
1536,  about  seven  weeks  after  her  crafty 
rival  had  refused  the  royal  gift,  and  on  the 
following  day  King  Henry  VH  I.  was  married 
to  *'  Mistress  Jane  Seymour.'' 

The  bald  outlines  of  this  strange,  tragic 
story  are  known  to  all  the  civilized  world. 
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but  the  minor  details  are  still  very  imperfectly 
understood. 

In  placing  this  subject  before  our  readers, 
so  far  as  modern  information  enables  us  to 
place  it,  we  must  revert  to  the  last  four  or 
five  months  of  Anne  Boleyn's  life,  for  Jane 
Seymour  was  as  closely  connected  with  the 
Queen's  history  during  that  time  of  gathering 
storm  as  the  ivy  is  with  the  alien  tree  around 
which  it  has  twisted  its  strong  tendrils  in 
serpentine  coils. 

The  facts  of  the  startling  case  are  few  and 
hare,  but  they  have  been  greatly  supplemented 
by  the  dispatches  of  the  German  ambassador 
which  Mr.  Froude  discovered  at  Vienna, 
after  previous  fruitless  journeys  into  Spain 
and  Belgium. 

Eustace  Chapuys  resided  in  England  from 
1529  till  1545  as  the  representative  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  ;  and  in  his  correspon- 
dence, amongst  party  abuse,  floating  scandals, 
and  political  business,  he  has  recorded  certain 
sayings  of  the  third  and  passive  wife  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,  who  had  always  seemed  a  very 
silent  Queen. 

It  has  been  ruled  that  women  are  handy 
with  their  tongues.  All  through  the  long 
centuries  wherein  men  have  been  keeping 
professions,  education,  property,  and  privi- 
leges to  themselves,  they  have  been  saying 
this  of  women,  and  saying  it  uncontradicted, 
since  literature,  with  some  few  exceptions,  was 
one  of  their  many  monopolies. 

But  we  have  changed  all  that,  and,  in  spite 
of  their  hoary  tradition,  we  are  going  to 
observe  that  a  silent  woman  is  occasionally 
met  with,  and  that  Jane  Seymour  serves 
as  a  striking  illustration  amongst  royal 
ladies. 

The  queens  of  England  were,  on  the 
whole,  a  talkative  set,  from  Matilda  of 
Flanders,  who  was  a  very  strong  speaker, 
down  to  the  courageous  Caroline  of  Bruns- 
wick, whose  racy  remarks  are  remembered 
to  the  present  day  ;  but  Jane  was  taciturnity 
itself. 

And  now  the  dead  hand  of  the  German 
ambassador  has  unsealed  for  us  the  lips  of 
the  dead  Queen,  and  after  the  silence  of  300 
years  she  speaks  in  very  effectual  language. 

Vet  it  is  but  a  partial  unsealing.  The  words 
at  best  are  second  hand  reports,  and  cease 
when  Henry  has  placed  her  by  his  side  on 


the  throne,  so  that  she  is  something  of  a 
mystery  still. 

It  is  as  if  a  dark  outer  veil  had  been 
removed  from  her  face,  and  as  we  look 
eagerly  underneath  it,  we  find  a  thinner 
second  one  remains,  through  which  we  can 
but  faintly  discern  the  expression  of  her 
features. 

We  never  really  read  the  workings  of  her 
brain,  or  lay  our  hand  upon  her  heart  to  feel 
its  throbs  at  close  quarters,  and  we  are 
driven  back  on  the  old  fact,  that  the  beauty 
and  intrigues  of  this  cautious  lady  brought 
about  a  palace  tragedy  that  has  no  precedent 
and  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  Christian 
countries  (for  the  fate  of  Katherine  Howard 
was  not  a  similar  case). 

No  triumphant  rival  stood  ready  decked- 
out  then  to  take  immediate  possession  of  the 
dead  Queen's  place,  for  when  Henry  VIII. 
parted  with  Katherine,  his  fancy  for  that  un- 
happy girl  was  at  its  height  ;  the  suspicion 
of  her  guilt  caused  him  acute  distress,  and 
he  did  not  marry  again  for  more  than 
a  year. 

The  letters  of  Eustace  Chapuys  do  not 
support  very  strongly  Mr.  Froude's  theory  of 
Anne  Boleyn's  licentious  conduct. 

At  least,  they  speak  vaguely  on  the  subject, 
and  as  the  ambassador  regarded  her  with  a 
deadly  political  hatred,  we  should  have 
looked  for  him  to  lean,  without  reserve,  to 
the  idea  of  her  depravity. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  exact  tone  of  his 
dispatches,  and  at  times  he  seems  laughing 
in  his  sleeve  at  the  King. 

There  are  even  passages  in  his  letters  which 
imply,  though  somewhat  indirectly,  a  belief 
in  her  innocence,  and  there  are  other 
passages  which  go  to  prove  that  before  the 
trials  began  they  were  expected  to  terminate 
as  Henry  desired,  and  that  a  wide-spread 
conspiracy  existed  against  Anne,  indepen- 
dently of  Jane  Seymour,  but  using  that 
insidious  Maid  of  Honour  as  its  instrument, 
and  trusting  in  her  influence  as  its  best 
chance  of  success. 

There  are  also  passages  which  support  the 
ancient  Protestant  theory  that  the  Queen 
was  detested  because  of  her  religious  opinions, 
and  might  be  called  one  of  the  countless 
victims  of  the  Roman  Church. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  find  Chapuys 
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asserting,  and  never  wavering  from  first  to 
last  in  that  assertion,  that  she  was  cease- 
lessly labouring  to  procure  the  destruction  of 
Queen  Catherine  and  the  Princess  Mary,  and 
when  we  remember  that  Jane  Seymour  was 
devotedly  attached  to  these  royal  ladies,  a 
strong  light  is  flashed  on  the  situation. 

The  records  of  Anne's  trial  are  destroyed, 
but  the  indictment  remains,  and  in  it  she  is 
accused  of  crimes  so  gross,  so  multiplied, 
and  so  extraordinary,  that  impartial  students 
of  history  are  struck  with  astonishment  that, 
if  guilty,  she  had  never  been  found  out  till 
Jane  Seymour  stood  at  her  elbow. 

The  strong  points  brought  forward  against 
her  innocence  are :  That  the  trials  of  the 
unhappy  Queen,  and  of  those  gentlemen 
who  perished  with  her,  were  public  and 
legally  conducted ;  that  the  Council  backed 
Henry  up  in  every  step  that  he  took  in  this 
unprecedented  business,  entreating  him  to 
re-marry  as  soon  as  he  could,  while  she  was 
yet  lingering,  a  condemned  prisoner,  in  the 
Tower ;  and  further,  that  when  Parliament 
met  in  June,  1536,  the  members  proceeded 
to  approve  of  all  the  King  had  done,  to 
thank  him  warmly  for  his  self-denying 
patriotism  in  taking  Jane  Seymour  so 
quickly,  and  to  express  themselves  ready 
to  eat  their  own  words  in  any  way  most 
agreeable  to  his  majesty. 

The  counter  arguments  run  this  way  :  That 
the  Parliaments  of  the  Tudors,  especially 
those  of  King  Henry  VHL,  were  always 
obliging ;  that  his  Council  trembled  at  his 
frown,  and  quarrelled  amongst  themselves 
for  the  honour  of  grovelling  the  most 
humbly  at  his  feet ;  and  that  all  public 
tribunals  in  his  reign  were  conducted  on  a 
fixed  and  extremely  simple  principle. 

Legal  formalities  must  be  carried  out  with 
scrupulous  precision,  but  judgments  must 
be  delivered  in  accordance  with  the  ascer- 
tained wish  of  the  Sovereign. 

It  was  also  terribly  true  that  for  eminent 
persons  to  be  accused  of  treason  in  the  time 
of  Henry  was  to  be  condemned,  and  to  be 
condemned  was  a  certain  foretaste  of  the 
scaffold. 

The  Marchioness  of  Exeter  escaped,  and 
Agnes,  Dowager-Duchess  of  Norfolk,  was 
reluctantly  reprieved  ;  but  examples  of  mercy 
were  by  no  means  common. 
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In  short,  no  words  that  we  could  use  would 
illustrate  the  state  of  public  justice  at  that 
period  in  England,  or  comment  so  well  on 
the  proceedings  of  her  own  trial  as  Anne 
Boleyn's  laugh  did.  It  still  bitterly  rings  in 
the  ears  of  posterity. 

Sir  William  Kingston  tells  us  that  in  the 
first  despairing  moments  of  being  in  the 
"  doleful "  Tower  she  said  to  him  : 

"Mr.  Kingston,  shall  I  die  without 
justice  ?" 

He  cautiously  replied,  by  way  of  what 
consolation  he  could  bestow,  that  the 
"  poorest  subject  of  the  King  had  justice." 

Then  she  laughed  aloud.  She  knew  but 
too  well  the  kind  of  justice  her  royal  husband 
meted  out.  Had  she  not  assisted  him  in 
the  matter  of  Wolsey,  and  Fisher,  and 
More? 

In  collecting  together  the  scanty  materials 
of  Jane  Seymour's  life,  we  are  first  struck  by 
the  fact  that  she  certainly  possessed  a  more 
respectable  father  than  the  Queen  whom  she 
supplanted,  for  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  created 
Earl  of  Wiltshire,  was  insolent  in  the  hour  of 
family  triumph,  and  abject  when  his  daughter's 
star  had  set  in  blood  and  shame. 

But  Sir  John  Seymour,  of  Wolf  Hall,  in 
the  county  of  Wiltshire — a  man  of  very 
ancient  pedigree,  although  his  family  had 
risen  to  no  important  position  until  his 
daughter  caught  King  Henry's  fancy — had 
led  a  useful  life  according  to  the  lights  of 
country  gentlemen  of  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries. 

He  was  loyal  to  the  reigning  dynasty ;  he 
had  helped  to  suppress  a  rebellion  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VII.  ;  he  was  sheriff  for  two 
or  three  counties  ;  he  attended  Henry  VIII. 
on  more  than  one  public  occasion,  and  by 
his  marriage  with  Margaret  Wentworth,  of 
Nettlested  Hall,  Suffolk,  he  had  mixed  his 
ancient  blood  with  that  of  the  proud  Percies 
of  Northumberland  and  the  royal  Plan- 
tagenets  of  England. 

Jane  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  this 
marriage,  but  the  date  of  her  birth  is  not 
known,  and  various  opinions  have  prevailed 
with  regard  to  her  age. 

Miss  Strickland  considers  her  to  have  been 
quite  as  old  as  Anne. 

She  affirms  that,  when  she  wrote  the  Lives 
of  the  Queens  of  England,  there  hung  opposite 
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each  other  at  the  Louvre  portraits  of  the 
rivals,  not  known  there  by  their  historic 
names,  but  simply  regarded  as  representing 
two  young  girls  who  had  come  to  I'Vance  in 
the  suite  of  an  English  princess. 

Miss  Strickland  goes  on  to  argue  that  if, 
when  Mary,  sister  of  Henry  V'lIL,  crossed 
the  Channel  to  marry  the  old  French  King, 
Jane  Seymour  followed  in  her  train,  as  well 
as  Anne  Boleyn,  they  were  probably  of  equal 
age. 

Chapuys,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts — and 
he  had  the  advantage  of  hearing  contempo- 
raneous reports— that  Jane  was  only  twenty- 
five  at  the  time  of  her  marriage. 

But  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  a  woman 
whose  temper  was  calm,  whose  complexion 
was  fair,  and  whose  heart  was  cold,  might 
ook  years  younger  than  she  really  was. 

It  is  certain  she  was  called  the  eldest  child 
of  Sir  John  Seymour,  and  that  her  next 
sister,  Elizabeth,  was  married  twice  before 
she  herself  became  the  third  Queen  of  King 
Henry. 

Even  if  she  really  did  accompany  Mary 
Tudor  into  France,  she  must  have  returned 
when  the  widowed  Queen  came  back,  or,  at 
any  rate,  she  did  not  remain  in  that  country 
to  complete  her  education  as  Anne  Boleyn 
did. 

We  distinctly  gather  this,  though  in  an 
indirect  manner,  from  the  lips  of  Thomas 
Cromwell,  and  never  once  in  her  life  did  she 
show  traces  of  Parisian  breeding. 

The  first  meeting  between  these  celebrated 
women  is  not  recorded,  but  doubtless  each 
recoiled  with  instinctive  repulsion,  for  a 
shapeless  shadow,  which  time  would  develop 
into  the  grim  outlines  of  a  scaffold,  must 
have  dropped  darkly  between  them. 

The  opening  clash  of  weapons  began  as 
follows  : 

Anne  Boleyn  noticed  that  her  Maid  of 
Honour  was  wearing  a  certain  jewel  round 
her  neck,  and,  actuated  by  careless  curiosity 
or  by  some  subtle  impulse  of  jealousy,  she 
inquired  what  it  was,  and  her  question  was 
met  by  silence,  reluctance,  a  stirring  of  con- 
fusion. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  haughty  astonish- 
ment of  a  Queen  accustomed  to  have  her 
slightest  word  obeyed  at  this  passively  defiant 
behaviour,  and  we  can  also  paint  in  fancy  the 
appearance  and  attitude  of  Jane. 


She  was  shorter  than  the  other,  very  fair, 
rather  pale,  and  doubtless  she  stood  before 
her  enraged  mistress  with  a  slight,  obstinate 
compression  of  her  thin  lips,  with  her  white 
eyelids  dropped  over  her  "blue,  sinister 
eyes,"  which  have  also  been  called  "  starry," 
while  a  faint  rose  colour  stole  over  the  snow 
of  her  exquisite  features. 

Anne  was  too  proud,  too  reckless,  too 
passionate,  to  be  balked  in  this  fashion,  and 
she  snatched  at  and  wrenched  the  chain  away. 

The  unqueenly  action  avenged  itself  with 
speed.  She  hurt  her  own  hand  by  her 
violence,  and  found  the  most  horrible  con- 
firmation of  her  vague  dismay — her  demure 
Maid  of  Honour  was  wearing  the  portrait  of 
the  King  ! 

The  glove  was  thus  thrown  down,  and 
now  we  will  draw  aside  the  curtain  from  the 
tragic  scene,  and  let  Eustace  Chapuys  tell  us 
what  he  knows  of  the  first  five  months  of  the 
year  1536. 

It  is  evident  that  long  before  this  period 
Anne  had  been  losing  ground  in  the  heart  of 
Henry,  and  it  is  probable  that  she  perished 
for  some  French  intrigue  which  dated  far 
back,  and  which  he  had  treasured  up  in  his 
vindictive  mind,  but  which  never  appeared 
in  the  incredibly  gross  indictment. 

There  must  have  been  some  meaning  to 
the  mysterious  conversation  she  held  with 
Goutier,  the  French  ambassador,  to  which 
he  referred,  February  5,  1535,  in  a  dispatch 
to  Montmorenci. 

Surely  she  must  herself  have  grown  aware 
of  the  King's  bitter  change  of  sentiments,  for 
she  was  often  despondent  and  out  of  spirits, 
and  yet  she  could  dare  to  rejoice  and 
triumph  when  she  heard  that  Catherine  of 
Aragon  had  drawn  her  last  breath. 

Blind,  as  well  as  heartless ! 

The  frail  existence  of  the  Spanish  Infanta 
had  been  the  best  safeguard  for  herself. 

Even  such  a  man  as  Henry  VIII.  would 
have  hesitated  to  take  a  third  wife  in  the  life- 
time of  Catherine,  and  it  is  certain  that  Jane 
Seymour,  the  most  dangerous  enemy  Anne 
possessed,  would  have  resisted  all  his  advances 
while  the  mother  of  the  Princess  Mary  lived. 

But  it  is  not  for  us  to  blame  her.  We  all 
walk  with  deliberation  at  times,  or  rush  with 
recklessness  into  positions  of  peril,  as  un- 
conscious of  our  danger  as  if  our  eyes  were 
bandaged. 
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Surrounded  by  incomprehensible  mysteries 
of  time,  and  scared  by  lights  that  suddenly 
drop  in  upon  us  from  eternity,  our  only 
refuge  lies  in  stretching  out  our  hands  to  the 
Saviour  of  the  world  that  He  may  guide 
them  to  their  appointed  duties. 
{^To  be  continued.^ 


iCbe  Ogtborpe  CbaUces. 

By  T.  M.  Fallow,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


HERE  are  preserved  at  St.  Anne's 
Roman  Catholic  Church, Ugthorpe, 
near  Whitby,  the  two  chalices  of 
which  the  accompanying  illustra- 


tions are  given. 

The  taller  of  the  chalices  is  perhaps  the 
more  interesting  of  the  two.  It  is  7  inches 
in  height,  the  diameter  of  the  cup  is  2|  inches, 
and  of  the  foot  at  its  broadest  part  4^^  inches. 
The  cup,  or  bowl,  as  can  be  seen  in  the  illus- 
tration, is  unusually  deep  in  proportion  to  its 
width;  the  stem  is  hexagonal,  and  the  knot 
is  rather  rudely  fashioned  after  a  mediaeval 
model  with  facets  of  cruciform  and  other 
devices.  The  base  is  sexfoil,  but  blunted, 
and  at  the  junctions  of  each  compartment 
is  engraved  a  fleur-de-lys  pointing  upwards. 
On  the  front  compartment  is  also  engraved 
a  crucifix,  with  the  letters  inri  above,  and 
underneath  it  the  inscription  thus : 

ora  pro 

M 
D        F 

Nothing  is  now  known  as  to  the  person  or 
persons  to  whom  the  inscription  refers,  and 
who,  no  doubt,  gave  the  chalice  to  the  mission. 
Indeed,  there  is  some  doubt  whether  the  final 
letter  is  not  e  rather  than  f.  I'he  chalice  is 
a  piece  of  English  work,  and  is  very  interest- 
ing as  showing  the  survival  of  mediaeval  ideas 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
There  are  one  or  two  chalices  more  or  less 
like  it  which  are  preserved  at  Roman  Catholic 
churches  in  Lancashire  and  elsewhere.  Its 
date  is  probably  circa  1625.  The  paten 
belonging  to  this  chalice  is  a  plain  silver 
plate,  3^  inches  in  diameter. 


The  other  chalice  is  of  a  fairly  well-known 
type,  and  is  of  foreign,  possibly  French,*  or 
perhaps  Italian,  origin. 

A  very  similar  vessel  is  in  use  at  the  parish 
church  of  Heworth,  Northumberland,  and 
several  are  in  the  possession  of  various  Roman 


UGTHOKPE  CHALICE.  — I. 

Catholic  churches  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  Their  chief  features  are  the  wavy 
flames  or  rays  round  the  lower  part  of  the 

•  There  is  a  mcdiaval  chalice  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury in  the  Guny  Museum  at  Paris,  with  similar  rays 
or  flames  round  the  bowl.  It  is  slated  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Museum  to  be  French.  By  some  persons 
chalices  of  this  descrijition  are  thought  to  be  Italian. 
There  seems,  however,  more  reason  to  believe  that 
they  arc  of  French  origin, 
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bowl,  and  that  they  are  made  to  unscrew  into 
three  pieces,  the  bowl,  the  stem,  and  the 
base  each  being  separable,  so  as  to  enable 
the  chalice  to  be  more  easily  carried  about. 
This  chalice  is  no  doubt  that  which  was  used 
by  the  venerable  Father  Postgate,  who  was 


UGTIIORPE  CHALICE.  -H. 

barbarously  executed  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two  at  York,  in  1679. 

The  chalice  is  parcel-gilt,  and  is  5I  inches  in 
height ;  the  diameter  of  the  bowl  is  3  inches, 
and  that  of  the  foot  at  its  widest  part  3} 
inches. 

The  paten  belonging  to  it  is  a  plain  silver 


plate,  4  inches  in  diameter.  None  of  the  four 
pieces  bears  any  hall-mark. 

Ugthorpe,  it  may  be  added,  is  a  wild  spot 
on  the  Cleveland  moors,  which  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century  formed  a 
haven  of  refuge  for  numbers  of  unfortunate 
"  Popish  recusants."  There,  and  at  Egton, 
adjoining  Ugthorpe,  were  formed  large 
colonies  of  Roman  Catholics,  driven  to  seek 
a  refuge  in  those  out-of-the-way  places  from 
all  parts  of  Yorkshire  ,  and  at  the  present 
day  two  large  and  handsome  churches  have 
been  erected,  the  one  at  Ugthorpe  and  the 
other  at  Egton  Bridge,  to  accommodate  the 
needs  of  the  descendants  of  those  unhappy 
people.  Among  the  clergy  who  ministered 
to  the  scattered  flock  in  evil  days  was 
the  admirable  Nicholas  Postgate,  of  whom 
mention  has  already  been  made.  He  was 
a  native  of  Egton,  and  was  born  at  Kirkdale 
House  in  that  parish.  His  parents  had  been 
great  sufferers  for  their  religion.  Nicholas 
Postgate  was  admitted  "  convictor  "  at  Douai 
in  162 1,  was  ordained  deacon  March  18, 
1628,  and  priest  two  days  later.  He  was 
sent  on  the  English  mission  June  29,  1630, 
and  nearly  fifty  years  of  his  blameless  life 
were  spent  in  fulfilling  the  dangerous  duties 
of  the  sacred  ministry  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Egton  and  Ugthorpe.  At  length,  through 
the  treachery  of  a  miserable  exciseman  named 
Reeves,  he  was  betrayed  for  the  sum  of  ^20, 
committed  to  York  Gaol,  condemned  to  death 
asa  "Popish  pries  t,"and  executed, in  theeighly- 
third  year  of  his  age,  on  August  7, 1679,  F^^ 
more  disgraceful  acts  have  sullied  the  annals 
of  English  Protestantism  than  the  execution  of 
this  pious  and  excellent  man.  When  at  the 
gallows  we  are  told  he  spoke  but  little,  merely 
saying,  "  I  die  in  the  Catholic  religion,  out  of 
which  there  is  no  salvation.  Mr.  Sheriff,  you 
know  I  die  not  for  the  plot,  but  for  my  reli- 
gion. I  pray  God  bless  the  King  and  royal 
family.  Be  pleased,  Mr.  Sheriff,  to  acquaint 
His  Majesty  that  I  never  offended  him  in  any 
manner  of  way.  I  pray  God  give  him  His 
grace,  and  the  light  of  truth.  I  forgive  all 
that  have  wronged  me  and  brought  me  to  this 
death,  and  I  desire  forgiveness  of  all  people." 

Bishop  Challoner  mentions  that  the  man 
who  betrayed  feather  Postgate  never  got  the 
jC2o,  and  after  having  suffered  extreme  torture 
in  mind  and  body,  was  eventually  found 
drowned  in  a  small  brook. 
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The  depositions  taken  at  the  trial  of  Father 
Postgate  have  been  printed  by  the  late  Canon 
Raine. 

I  have  to  thank  Father  Hickey,  who  was 
priest  at  St.  Anne's,  Ugthorpe,  a  few  years 
ago,  for  allowing  me  to  examine  and  photo- 
graph the  chalices;  and  also  the  Rev.  Richard 
Lewis,  the  present  priest,  for  kindly  supply- 
ing me  with  items  of  information  as  to  them, 
and  for  searching  the  church  records  in  order 
to  see  whether  anything  could  be  discovered 
there  either  as  to  the  chalices  or  their  history. 


PutJlicationg  antj  proceetiingg  of 
3rcl)a^ological  Societies. 

PUBLICATIONS. 
Volume  VI.  (Third  Series)  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  ok  Antiquaries  ok  Scotland  has  been 
issued.  It  contains  the  following  papers  (besides  a 
record  of  the  anniversary  meeting  in  November, 
1895):  (i)  "Notice  of  Four  Contracts  or  Bonds  of 
Fosterage,  with  Notes  on  the  Foi-mer  Prevalence  of 
the  Custom  of  Fosterage  in  the  Scottish  Highlands," 
by  Mr.  A.  O.  Curie  ;  (2)  "  Notes  on  Ancient  Structures 
in  the  Islands  of  Seil  and  Luing,  and  in  the  Garbh 
Island,"  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Macadam  ;  (3)  "  Note  on  a 
Casket  of  Amenhotep  II."  (xviii.  Dynasty  circa  1430 
B.C.),  formerly  in  Mr.  Rhind's  Collection,  and  now  in 
the  Scottish  Museum  of  Antiquities,  by  Professor  W. 
M.  Flinders  Petrie  ;  (4)  "  Some  Notes  on  Sir  William 
de  Aldeburgh,"  by  iMr.  Joseph  Bain  :  (5)  "Notice  of 
a  Burial  Cist  found  near  Dundee,"  by  Mr.  R.  N. 
Kerr ;  (6)  "  Notice  of  an  Early  Inscribed  Mural 
Monument,  and  of  an  undescribed  Sculpture  Stone  at 
Tealing  Church,  Forfarshire,"  by  Mr.  A,  Hutcheson  ; 
(7)  "  The  Masters  of  Work  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland," 
etc.,  by  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Mylne  ;  (8)  "  Traces  of  River 
Worship  in  Scottish  Folklore,"  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Mac- 
kinlay  ;  (9)  "  Account  of  the  Excavation  of  Birrens 
in  1895";  (10)  "Notice  of  Remarkable  Groups  of 
Archaic  Sculpturings  in  the  Shires  of  Dumbarton  and 
Stirling,"  by  Mr.  John  Bruce;  (11)  "Note  on  the 
Proclamation  for  Disarming  in  the  Highlands  in 
1746,"  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Millar  ;  (12)  "Note  as  to  the 
Recovery  of  Three  Volumes  of  Manuscript  Collections 
of  Scottish  Antiquities  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert 
Riddell,"  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Reed  ;  (13)  "Note  on  St. 
Anthony's  Chapel,  Edinburgh,"  by  Mr.  F.  R.  Coles  ; 
(14)  "Preliminary  Notice  of  the  Seals  of  the  Royal 
Burghs  of  Scotland";  (15)  "Notes  on  the  'Chesters,' 
a  Fort  near  Drum,"  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Cunningham  ;  (16) 
"Notes  on  the  Fortified  Site  on  Kaimes  Hill,"  by 
Mr.  F.  R.  Coles  ;  (17)  "Notes  on  the  Record-Room 
of  Perth,"  by  Mr.  David  Marshall ;  (18)  "  Notes  of 
the  Discovery  and  Exploration  of  a  Circular  Fort  on 
Dunbuie  Hill,  near  Dumbarton,"  by  .Mr.  A.  Millar  ; 
(19)  "  Notes  (a)  on  a  Helmet  found  at  Ancrum  Moor, 


(b)  on  Helmets,  and  (,c)  on  a  Stone  Axe  from  New 
Guinea,"  by  Professor  Duns  ;  (20)  "  An  Examination 
of  Original  Documents  on  the  Question  of  the  Form 
of  the  Celtic  Tonsure,"  by  Bishop  Dowden  ;  (21) 
"  The  '  Prayer  Bell '  in  the  Parish  Church  at  Elgin  "; 
(22)  "  Rude  Bone  Pins  of  large  size  made  from  Red 
Deer  Horn  obtained  in  some  Irish  Cairns,"  by  Col. 
Wood- Martin  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Rotheram  ;  (23)  "  Notes 
on  a  Deposit  of  Flints  worked  to  a  Leaf-shape  found 
at  Bulwark,  Aberdeenshire,"  by  Dr.  Joseph  Ander- 
son ;  (24)  "  Note  on  a  Bronze  Sword  found  at  Inver- 
broom,  Ross-shire,"  also  by  Dr.  Anderson  ;  (25)  "An 
ArchjEolugist's  Study  of  the  Admiralty  Islanders";  and 
(26)  "The  Fall  of  an  Iron  Age  Man  into  the  Stone 
Age,"  both  these  latter  being  by  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell, 
K.C.B. 

As  is  usual,  this  volume  of  the  Proceedings  is  very 
fully  illustrated  with  plans  and  drawings,  and  is  in  no 
degree  behind,  in  interest  or  importance,  the  volumes 
which  have  preceded  it. 

^  ^  -O^ 

Part  xlix.  of  Archccologia  A^liana  has  been  issued. 
It  contains  the  Report  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries OF  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  for  1896,  with 
a  list  of  members  and  the  following  papers  :  (i) 
"Notices  of  the  Family  of  Cramlington  and  News- 
ham,"  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Crawford  Hodgson  ;  (2)  "  The 
Vicars  of  Haltwhistle,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Adamson  ; 
(3)  "  The  Camera  of  Adam  de  Jesmond,  popularly 
called  '  King  John's  Palace  '  "  (with  plans  and  illus 
trations),  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Knowles  ;  (4)  "  The  Book  of 
Easter  Offerings,  Small  Tithes,  and  '  Outen '  Tithes 
of  the  Parish  of  Ryton,"  by  the  Rev.  Johnson  Baily  ; 
(5)  "The  Abbess  Hilda's  First  Religious  House,"  by 
the  Rev.  H.  E.  Savage;  (6)  "Auckland  Castle 
Chapel "  (additional  notes),  by  the  Rev.  J.  F. 
Hodgson. 

^  -^  <^ 

The  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society  has  issued 
as  No.  xxix.  of  its  octavo  publications  Biographical 
Notes  on  the  Librarians  of  Trinity  College  on  Sir 
Edward  Thornton  s  Foundation,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Sinker,  the  present  librarian. 


PROCEEDINGS. 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Arch.^oi.ogical  Society  was  held  on  March  31, 
the  president  (Sir  F.  G.   M.  Boileau,  Bart.)  in  the 
chair. 

Dr.  Bensly  read  the  report,  in  which  the  committee 
expressed  the  belief  that  never  had  greater  interest 
been  evinced  in  Norfolk  in  the  subject  of  archaeology 
than  at  the  present  time,  and  this,  no  doubt,  was 
attributable  in  a  great  measure  to  the  work  of  the 
society,  and  to  the  excellent  articles  now  so  frequently 
appearing  in  the  local  press.  It  was,  moreover,  very 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  from  year  to  year  a 
large  and  steady  increase  in  the  number  of  members 
of  the  society.  The  report  went  on  to  refer  to  the 
various  excursions  that  had  been  made  during  the 
year ;  to  the  papers  that  were  read  in  connection 
therewith,  and  also  to  the  celebration  of  the  octo- 
centenary  of  the  building  of  Norwich  Cathedral,  the 
hospitality  shown  to  the  members  by  the  Dean  on 
that  occasion  being  gratefully  recorded.     The  second 
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part  of  vol.  xiiL  of  the  society's  papers  was  now  pass- 
ing through  the  press.  The  (ireat  Yarmouth  branch 
of  the  society  was  still  in  a  pros])crous  condition,  and 
had  held  several  successful  meetings.  The  re|)ort 
concluded  :  **  It  is  the  custom  for  the  committee,  in 
their  rejwrl,  to  record  the  deatii  of  any  of  its  more 
prominent  memliers  during  the  jwst  year.  On  this 
occasion  it  is  with  great  regret  that  they  refer  to  the 
death  of  the  late  Canon  Copeman,  who  was  a  most 
constant  and  useful  member  of  tlie  ccmnuttee,  and 
one  who  took  the  greatest  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
our  society  ;  of  the  Kev.  \V.  H  .Sewell,  who.>e  papers 
on  sealed  altar-slabs  and  on  a  sexton's  wheel  were 
highly  esteemed  ;  of  the  Kev.  Charles  John  Lucas, 
late  president  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Naturalists' 
Society  ;  and  also  of  Mrs.  Fit/roy,  Canon  lleaviside, 
Mr.  E.  B.  Crowfoot,  and  Mr.  K.  Oakes,  most  of 
whom  were  amongst  the  oldest  members  of  the 
society  ;  and  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Calvert,  an  original 
member  of  this  society,  whose  decease  leaves  us  but 
one  original  surviving  meml)er,  the  Rev.  Bowycr 
Vaux.  The  committee  have  also  to  regret  more 
recently  the  loss  of  Mr.  Mark  Knights,  whose  con- 
nection with  the  work  of  the  society  was  of  very  long 
standing.  As  rejKjrter  for  the  Eastern  Daily  Press, 
he  was  seldom  absent  from  the  meetings  of  the  society, 
and  his  professional  work  in  that  respect  was  un- 
doubtedly a  labour  of  love.  He  possessed  no  mean 
knowledge  of  archa-ological  subjects,  and  his  mind 
was  stored  with  interesting  details  of  men  and  matters 
throughout  the  county  of  Norfolk.  He  was  a  fre- 
((uent  contributor  to  local  newspapers,  and  published 
two  well-known  popular  works.  The  High-ways  and 
Byioays  of  Old  Noncich,  and  Peeps  at  the  Past  in 
Norfolk." 

The  statement  of  accounts  set  forth  that  the  year 
commenced  with  a  balance  in  hand  (including  the 
Ik)ileau  legacy  of  ;^ICX3)  of  ;^223  19s.  8d.,  the  sub- 
scriptions amounted  to  ;^ 1 28  5s.,  and  other  receipts 
brought  up  the  total  to  ;^376  13s.  gd.  The  pay- 
ments were  of  the  usual  character,  and  amounted  to 
^100  5s.  4d.,  leaving  a  balance  (including  the  Boileau 
legacy)  of  ^^276  8s.  5d. 

The  report  and  balance-sheet  having  been  adopted, 
Canon  Jessopp  moved  the  re-election  of  Sir  F.  (i.  M. 
Boileau  as  president,  observing  that  under  his  direc- 
tion the  society  was  constantly  prospering,  and  he 
hoi>ed  that  Sir  Francis  would  long  continue  to  occupy 
the  chair. 

Mr.  J.  Mottram  seconded  the  nomination,  which 
was  carried  by  acclamation. 

The  President  said  it  was  with  much  gratitude  that 
he  received  this  expression  of  the  memljers'  kindness, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  must  rejx^at  what  he  said 
last  year,  that  he  did  not  think  he  was  the  right  man 
in  the  right  place,  and  that  his  information  and 
acquirements  did  not  entitle  him  to  the  rank  of  i)resi- 
dent  over  so  many  experts  and  distinguished  men. 
Still,  he  had  the  interests  of  the  society  very  closely  at 
heart,  and  he  would  do  all  he  could  for  it,  so  long  as 
the  members  thought  proper  to  place  him  at  its  head. 
He  regretted  that  General  Bulwer  was  unable  to  be 
present  that  day,  in  consequence  of  illness  from  the 
results  of  an  accident,  which  rendered  him  unable  to 
travel  ;  and  then  there  was  the  Rev.  W,  F.  Creeny, 
who,  he  regretted  to  say,  was  in  a  very  critical  condi- 


tion. Mr.  Creeny  had  been  of  great  assistance  to  the 
committee,  and  was  a  very  able  antiquary,  and  the 
members  were  deeply  grieved  that  he  should  be  so 
seriously  smitten. 

Captain  King,  R.N.,  then  proposed,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  G.  Bird  seconded,  the  reelection  of  the  officers. 

The  President,  in  ]>utting  the  resolution,  congratu- 
lated the  society  upon  the  satisfactory  nature  of  the 
balance-sheet. 

The  President,  in  proposing  the  Dean  as  a  member 
of  the  society,  said  that  the  very  rev.  gentleman  had 
been  a  little  coy  in  giving  his  consent  to  join  them, 
but  he  always  considered  matters  carefully  l)efore  he 
came  to  a  wise  conclusion. 

Canon  Jessopp  seconded,  but  exjiressed  the  opinion 
that  they  ought  to  do  more  than  make  the  Dean  a 
mere  member.  The  late  Dean  was  a  vice-president, 
and  the  present  Dean  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  similar 
[xisition.  The  Dean  had  honoured  the  city  and  the 
cathedral  by  throwing  himself  with  a  certain  verve 
and  earnestness  into  the  work  of  restoration  or  renova- 
tion— what  word  should  he  use  ? 

The  Dean  :  Reparation. 

Canon  Jessopp  said  that  the  Dean  always  had  the 
right  word  in  the  right  jilace.  In  the  reparation  of 
the  cathedral,  the  Dean  had  familiarized  himself  with 
its  history,  and  had  worked  himself  into  the  spirit  of 
that  glorious  building.  As  a  vice-president,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  society  would  be  proud  of  the  Dean,  and 
he  would  confer  honour  upon  the  society. 

The  President  said  that  when  the  society  approached 
the  Dean,  and  respectfully  suggested  to  him  that  the 
greatest  care  should  be  taken  to  disturb  as  little  as 
possible  the  ancient  features  of  the  cathedral,  and 
that  the  work  of  reparation  should  not  be  of  that 
extensive  character  that  brought  about  hostile  criti- 
cism, nothing  could  exceed  the  courtesy  of  his  reply, 
and  he  had  most  faithfully  compHed  with  their  re- 
quest. He  endorsed  all  that  Canon  Jessopp  had 
said,  but  he  had  thought  that,  to  adopt  the  course 
proposed  would  be,  as  the  Americans  said,  "a  little 
too  previous."  He  had  considered  that  they  should 
first  elect  the  Dean  a  member,  and  then  make  him  a 
vice-president.  However,  there  was  perfect  unani- 
mity in  favour  of  Canon  Jessopp's  suggestion,  and  he 
would  ask  the  meeting  to  elect  the  Dean  as  a  member, 
and  also  as  a  vice-president. 

The  Dean,  in  reply,  said  he  regarded  the  vote  that 
had  been  given  as  a  distinct  mark  of  the  members' 
confidence  that  he  had  won  in  the  great  work  which 
was  being  done  at  the  cathedral.  He  was  most 
jealous  as  to  the  way  in  which  that  work  was  de- 
scribed. It  was  not  "restoration,"  because  observa- 
tion had  taught  him  that  restoration  was  of  two 
kinds :  either  turning  an  old  building  upside  down,  or 
turning  it  inside  out.  His  work  had  nothing  to  do 
with  either  of  those  conditions,  and  therefore  he 
called  that  work  "reparation."  They  were  preserv- 
ing with  a  sacred  jealousy  every  fragment,  every  inch 
of  old  stone,  and  there  was  a  standing  order  that  any 
workman  who  interfered  with  anything  that  was  old, 
unless  it  was  absolutely  decayed,  was  liable  to  dis- 
missal then  and  there.  They  courted  the  closest 
inquiry  and  observation  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
or  this  society,  as  to  what  they  were  doing,  and  they 
were  willing  and  anxious  that  everyone  should  examine 
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it»  but  he  was  sure  that  those  who  were  engaged  in 
the  work  would  go  on  their  way  with  a  certain 
amount  of  rejoicing  for  having  the  members'  confi- 
dence. 

After  the  transaction  of  some  further  business, 
Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  M.A.,  read  a  paper 
on  the  painted  table  or  reredos  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury in  the  cathedral  church  of  Norwich,  and  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  very  kindly  sent  the  tabula  to  the 
Guildhall,  where  it  was  placed  in  a  convenient  posi- 
tion by  Mr.  C.  J.  Brown,  the  cathedral  architect,  for 
the  members'  inspection.  The  reredos  is  familiar  to 
visitors  to  the  cathedral,  and  is  usually  to  be  seen  in  a 
glass  case  in  the  ambulatory  of  the  apse.  It  was 
found  in  one  of  the  chambers  in  the  cathedral,  about 
fifty  years  ago,  turned  face  downwards,  and  used  as  a 
table,  holes  being  cut  in  the  four  corners  for  the  legs, 
after  it  had  been  reduced  to  a  convenient  size  by  the 
mutilation  of  one  side.  Mr.  J.  G.  Waller,  F.S.A., 
pleaded  for  an  Italian  origin  for  the  reredos  ;  while 
Mr.  Digby  Wyatt  recorded  his  opinion  that  it  was 
Siennese  work.  Such  painted  tables,  or  frontals,  as 
they  were  also  called,  were  not  uncommon  in  the 
larger  churches,  but  their  destruction  has  been  so 
wholesale  that  only  one  or  two  English  examples 
besides  that  at  Norwich  are  known  to  exist.  The 
subjects  of  the  painting  (which  is  on  five  panels,  each 
about  15^  inches  wide),  from  left  to  right,  are  (i)  the 
scourging  of  our  Lord,  (2)  our  Lord  bearing  His  cross, 
(3)  the  Crucifixion,  (4)  the  Resurrection,  and  (5)  the 
Ascension.  The  panels  have  been  mutilated  by  the 
loss  of  the  upper  part  of  the  reredos.  What  may  be 
called  the  inner  frame  is  composed  of  (l)  a  roll  mould- 
ing or  bead,  which  encloses  each  picture,  and  (2)  a 
second  bead,  separated  from  the  other  by  a  flat 
chamfer,  which  divides  the  panels,  and  is  carried  all 
round  them.  The  outer  frame  has  a  flat  band,  with  a 
moulded  edge,  and  ornamented  with  a  series  of  clear 
white  glass  panels,  painted  on  the  back  with  armorial 
bearings,  or  banners  of  arms,  and  affixed  to  the  frame 
with  some  adhesive  substance.  Along  the  lower  side 
there  were  eleven  banners,  and  upon  each  end  there 
were  three.  Of  these,  three  remain,  and  there  are 
traces  of  others  ;  there  were  originally  twenty-eight. 
One  of  the  banners,  traces  of  which  can  be  distin- 
guished, is  that  of  the  warlike  Henry  Despencer, 
Bishop  of  Norwich,  1370-1406;  another,  which  is 
perfect,  is  that  of  the  Hales  family,  and  Sir  Stephen 
Hales,  who  bore  the  arms  upon  it,  was  taken  prisoner 
and  made  to  act  as  carver  by  the  rebel,  John  the 
Litester,  in  the  insurrection  of  1381.  The  next  bears 
the  arms  of  Morieux,  and  Sir  Thomas  Morieux  was  a 
valiant  knight,  who  took  an  active  part  with  Bishop 
Despencer  in  the  same  rebellion.  Another  banner 
appears  to  be  that  of  the  Clifford  family  ;  another 
l)ears  the  arms  of  the  Norfolk  family  of  Kerde- 
ston  ;  and  another  probably  those  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Gernon,  who  was  living  in  1374.  The  other  com- 
plete banner  bears  the  arms  of  Howard,  and  are 
proljably  those  of  Sir  John  Howard,  of  Fersfield, 
living  in  1388.  Mr.  Hope  suggested  that  the  reredos 
was  given  as  a  thank-offering  for  the  suppression  of 
the  insurrection  of  1381,  and  that  it  was  a  gift  to 
which  a  nunil>er  of  persons  subscribed  is  proved  by 
the  series  of  armorial  l)anners  referred  to.  The  altar 
to  which  the  reredos  belonged  cannot  be  determined. 


Mr.  Hope  gave  his  reasons  for  differing  from  the 
authorities  mentioned,  and  for  contending  that  the 
painting  is  English  work,  and  said  that  the  drawing, 
both  of  the  figures  and  the  draperies,  is  precisely  like 
what  is  found  in  contemporary  manuscripts  of  un- 
doubtedly English  origin,  and  he  cited  comparisons, 
while  the  workmanship  is  of  the  same  corresponding 
style.  He  added  that  Sir  Edward  Poynter,  Sir  F. 
Burton  (late  director  of  the  National  Gallery),  Mr.  A. 
Higgins,  and  Sir  J.  Charles  Robinson,  all  most  com- 
petent critics,  are  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the 
work  is  not  Italian,  and  the  last  two  named  unhesi- 
tatingly pronounce  it  to  be  English.  Mr.  Hope 
added,  "  That  the  reredos  was  made  and  painted  in 
this  country  there  can,  I  think  be  little  doubt ;  and 
that  the  painting  was  executed  in  Norwich  is  highly 
probable."  Mr.  Hope  further  drew  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  many  artists  living  in  Norwich 
during  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, and  one  of  them,  Robert  Ocle,  is  described  as 
a  "  peyntour  "  in  1407-8,  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion 
that  it  is  probable  that  the  beautiful  gesso  diaper  of 
oak- leaves  and  acorns  in  two  of  the  panels  may  be  a 
rebus  indicative  of  Robert  Ocle's  handiwork.  There 
are  also  English  features  about  the  paintings  in  the 
architecture,  the  grouping,  the  military  figures. 

There  were  two  other  paintings  on  view  in  the 
council  chamber  from  the  church  of  St.  Michael-at- 
Plea,  and  of  these  Mr.  Hope  said,  "  Besides  the 
frontal  in  the  cathedral,  two  other  contemporary 
paintings  by  the  same  hand,  or,  at  any  rate,  by  an 
artist  of  the  same  school,  are  preserved  at  Norwich,  in 
the  parish  church  of  St.  Michael-at-Plea.  The  first 
represents  the  Crucifixion.  The  principal  figure, 
which  is  fortunately  complete,  is  accompanied  by 
three  hovering  figures  of  angels,  holding  chalices,  into 
which  two  of  them  are  receivhig  the  blood  which 
flows  from  the  Saviour's  hands,  while  the  third  re- 
ceives that  from  the  pierced  side.  On  either  side  of 
the  cross  stand  our  Lady  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist, 
and  in  the  base  appear  the  heads  of  a  civilian  and  his 
wife,  who  were,  no  doubt,  the  donors  of  the  reredos, 
of  which  the  panels  formed  a  part.  The  donors  were 
evidently  represented  as  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the 
cross,  but  the  panel  has  been  shortened  at  the  bottom, 
so  that  only  the  heads  and  shoulders  are  now  seen. 
The  background  is  covered  with  a  beautiful  trailing 
vine  pattern,  in  gilt  gesso,  and  the  nimbi  behind  the 
heads  of  our  Lord  and  the  two  saints  are  also 
modelled  in  the  same  material.  The  faces  of  all  the 
figures  in  the  picture  have  been  wilfully  effaced.  The 
other  panel  represents  the  Betrayal,  and  has  also  been 
shortened  at  the  bottom.  Our  Lord  is  shown  as 
receiving  the  kiss  of  the  traitor  Judas,  and  at  the 
same  time  healing  the  ear  of  Malchus,  who  crouches 
on  the  ground  beside  him.  On  the  left  hand  stands  a 
youthful  Apostle,  who  is  apparently  sheathing  a  sword. 
The  figures  of  our  Lord  and  the  Apostle  are  nimbed, 
but  not  so  that  of  Judas.  Behind  stand  six  figures  in 
armour,  of  the  type  in  fashion  during  the  last  cpiarter 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Two  hold  spears,  a  third 
a  mace,  and  another  a  halbert.  The  background  is 
covered  with  a  beautiful  pattern  in  gill  gesso.  From 
their  size  and  execution,  these  panels  probably  formed 
pari  of  a  beautiful  reredos,  of  a  character  similar  to 
thct  in  the  cathedral,  and  it  is  most  unfortunate  that 
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only  two  of  them  have  been  preserved.  We  must, 
nevertheless,  h^  thankful  that  so  much  as  the  remains 
of  these  two  reredoses  have  escaped  destruction. 
They  are,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  only  panel  paint- 
ings of  the  fourteenth  century  in  Kast  Anglia  ;  ami  as 
undoubted  examples  of  Knglish  work,  and,  in  all 
prolnbility,  of  Norwich  artists,  they  deserve  far  greater 
attention  than  they  have  hitherto  received.  Had  they 
been  in  Italy,  they  would,  no  doubt,  long  since  have 
been  published  in  facsimile  by  the  Arundel  or  other 
such  society.  Because  they  are  in  England  they  are 
treated  by  |)ainters  and  artists  generally  with  a  con- 
temptuous indifference  that  says  little  for  the  apprecia- 
tion of  such  beautiful  examples  of  the  decorative  art 
of  our  own  land." 

The  President  said  that  the  members  were  greatly 
obliged  to  Mr.  .St.  John  Hope  for  the  minute  care 
with  which  he  had  studied  the  painting  from  the 
cathedral,  and  for  his  description  of  it.  In  the  next 
number  of  the  society's  journal  a  well-executed  photo- 
graph of  the  painting  would  l)e  published. 

Canon  Jessopp  said  his  Ixilief  was  that  Mr.  Hope 
certainly  was  right,  and  although  he  had  during  the 
thirty  years  that  he  had  known  the  painting  been 
laughed  at  for  his  opinion,  he  had  always  held  that  it 
was  English  work.  There  w.is  not  a  face  in  the 
painting  that  was  not  emphatically  and  peculiarly 
English  ;  and,  moreover,  he  was  not  at  all  certain 
that  the  people  represented  would  not,  if  they  spoke 
any  language  at  all,  speak  broad  Norfolk.  He  was 
glad  that  the  strong  opinion  that  he  had  so  long  held 
was  so  amply  confirmed  by  Mr.  Hope.  They  were 
reminded  by  what  they  had  heard  that  there  had 
Ijeen  a  Norfolk  school  of  painting  ever  since  those 
days,  and  some  of  the  specimens  of  that  school  were 
almost  daily  taking  a  higher  position  in  the  art  world. 
Perhaps  not  three  painters  of  the  English  school 
could  be  said  to  compare  in  respect  to  pose  and 
colour  with  old  Crome.  He  would  suggest  that  in 
this  day  of  triumph,  and  in  this  year  of  the  Jubilee  of 
the  Queen,  the  society  should  publish  the  valuable 
catalogue  that  had  l)een  prepared  of  the  Sacrist  Rolls 
that  were  preser\'ed  in  the  cathedral,  and  from  which 
very  much  valuable  information  might  ht  obtained, 
and  that  they  would  not  treat  this  as  a  final  work,  but 
as  a  continuation  of  that  which  the  late  Mr.  .Symonds 
had  so  well  begun. 

The  President  said  that  the  matter  would  be  con- 
sidered by  the  committee. 

The  Dean  said  that  Mr.  Hope,  in  his  paper,  had, 
with  his  characteristic  penetration,  fastened  upon  one 
very  imjxjrtant  point,  which  he  could  not  but  think 
was  as  interesting  as  anything  could  l^e  in  this  discus- 
sion, and  that  was  the  fact  that  at  the  date  to  which 
this  production  was  assigned  there  was  in  existence  a 
certain  Robert  Ode,  and  that  there  was  in  his  posses- 
sion a  tabula,  for  which  he  was  paid,  and  which  con- 
tained a  certain  histor)'.  There  were  two  steps  to  be 
taken  if  they  desired  to  vindicate  the  truth  of  the 
matter,  and  connect  Ocle's  position  as  a  painter  with 
the  tabula  in  the  cathedral.  First,  they  must  associate 
him  with  the  cathedral  ;  and  secondly,  they  must 
associate  him  with  the  cathedral  as  a  painter.  If 
they  could  do  that,  then  they  had  got  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  the  direction  of  probability  of  the  absolute 
claim  to  truth  of  Mr.  Hope's  contention.     He  found 


that  in  1423  a  Robert  Ocle  did  certain  painting  work 
at  the  cathedral,  for  which  4s.  8d.  was  charged,  and 
that  in  1440  Robert  Ode  was  employed  again  in  the 
same  capacity.  The  angel  that  was  lowered  on  cer- 
tain occasions  from  a  circular  opening  in  the  roof  of 
the  nave,  nearest  the  rood,  required — like  those  who 
had  not  become  angels  yet — a  little  adornment,  and 
Robert  Ode  was  the  man  to  apply  it.  He  did  not 
know  whether  these  facts  had  come  under  Mr.  Ho[>e's 
observation,  but  he  ventured  to  submit  them  as  an 
item  that  ought  not  to  be  overlooked. 

•Mr.  Hope  replied  that  he  had  seen  the  entries 
referred  to  in  a  paper  by  Dr.  Jessopp.  He  had 
endeavoured  to  find  some  connection  of  Robert  Ocle 
with  this  particular  painting.  Not  finding  any  entry 
before  1406,  he  did  not  go  further ;  but  the  Dean  had 
given  him  some  most  interesting  matter,  and  he  was 
much  obliged  to  him  for  it. 

The  President  asked  whether  the  dates  mentioned 
were  not  too  late  for  Roliert  Ocle  to  have  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  this  particular  painting. 

Mr.  Hope  said  that  they  heard  of  this  person  in 
1406,  and  therefore,  although  the  last  entry  respecting 
him  was  dated  1440,  there  was  nothing  to  have  pre- 
vented him  from  doing  the  work. 

The  Dean  said  that  his  object  had  been  to  connect 
Robert  Ocle  with  the  cathedral  and  with  art. 

The  President  said  he  had  hoped  to  see  Mr.  John 
Lucas  present  that  day,  to  give  some  account  of 
certain  armour  that  had  been  discovered — or,  rather, 
re-discovered — in  Hanworth  Church.  However,  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Hoste  could  probably  tell  them  something 
about  it.  He  understood  that  the  armour  consisted  of 
two  helmets  and  a  breast-plate,  and  that  a  sword  had 
also  been  found  in  the  church  chest.  Mr.  Lucas  had 
seen  the  armour,  and  had  intended  to  read  a  pajier 
respecting  it.  Sir  Francis  added  that  he  had  in  his 
possession  a  breast-plate,  upon  which  was  a  label 
which  stated  that  it  was  given  to  a  certain  individual 
in  1840,  by  the  churchwardens  of  the  church  of  Pal- 
grave,  near  Diss,  and  that  it  was  taken  from  the 
armoury  over  the  porch  of  that  church.  It  was  also 
stated  to  have  been  armour  that  was  kept  for  the  use 
of  the  parish  in  case  of  necessity.  He  believed  that 
an  Act  was  passed  in  some  reign  that  every  parish  of 
a  certain  size  should  keep  a  certain  quantity  of  armour, 
and  the  church  was  the  usual  depository  for  it.  He 
supposed  it  was  for  use  when  troops  were  levied  ;  or 
when  some  great  lord  made  a  progress  through  the 
county  the  inhabitants  had  to  turn  out  and  join  his 
escort.  It  was  said  that  there  had  also  been  a  helmet 
with  this  particular  breast  plate,  but  this  had  been 
lost.  Doubtless  there  were  many  instances  in  which 
similar  armour  had  been  found.  He  had  been  told 
that  there  was  certain  armour  that  had  been  taken 
from  monuments,  but  there  was  evidence  that  the 
breast- plate  to  which  he  referred  had  been  worn, 
as  it  bore  a  bullet  mark,  so  that  it  was  not  what  was 
known  as  funeral  armour. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Hoste  said  that  there  was  evidence 
that  the  armour  which  was  found  at  Hanworth  had 
l)een  worn. 

Mr.  .St.  John  Hope  said  he  believed  that  legisla- 
tion was  passed  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  every  parish  should  provide  a  certain 
quantity  of  armour,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to 
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equip  a  certain  number  of  men,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  parish.  This  armour  was  kept  in  the 
churches.  At  Canterbury  Cathedral  there  was  an 
armoury  with  racks  constructed  to  hold  weapons,  and 
that  rack  was  mentioned  in  the  church  inventories 
until  quite  late  in  the  last  century.  In  the  cathedral 
church  of  Rochester,  too,  there  were  two  or  three  buff 
coats  and  some  old  flint-locks. 

Dr.  Bensly  observed  that  in  the  treasury  of  Norwich 
Cathedral  there  were  five  headpieces,  the  probable 
date  of  which  was  1625,  and  there  were  also  flint-lock 
guns  of  a  later  date.  There  were  also  in  the  accounts 
of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  entries  relating  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  for  keeping  up  the  armoury, 
and  he  gathered  from  this  that  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  it  up,  although  he  knew  of  no  Act  that  required 
that  such  should  be  done.  There  were  evidences  that 
the  head-pieces  had  been  used,  and  that  they  were  not 
intended  for  decorative  purposes.  Probably  the  Dean 
would  allow  them  to  be  exhibited.  Mr.  Lucas  had 
expressed  his  regret  that  he  was  unable  to  be  present 
to  describe  the  armour  that  had  been  found  at  Han- 
worth,  but  he  hoped  to  have  the  opportunity  of  so 
doing  on  a  future  occasion. 

The  Rev.  J.  W.  Hoste  said  that  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  asked  that  the  helmets  discovered  in 
Hanworth  Church  might  be  forwarded  to  London  for 
exhibition,  and  when  they  were  sent  the  opinion  was 
expressed  that  they  were  of  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  and  that  they  were  helmets  of  common 
soldiers,  which  made  them  particularly  interesting.  In 
Mr.  Rye's  History  of  Norfolk  there  were  ten  or  a 
dozen  pages  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  prepara- 
tions that  were  made  in  this  country  for  defence 
against  the  Armada.  In  one  of  the  helmets  a  part  of 
the  lining  was  left,  and  it  was  most  important  that 
this  should  be  preserved.  It  was  not  leather,  but 
was  a  kind  of  coarse  canvas. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Bensly,  a  vote  of  thanks  was 
given  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  allowing  the  tabula 
upon  which  Mr.  Hope's  paper  was  founded  to  be  exhi- 
bited in  the  council  chamber  for  the  inspection  of  the 
members.  [We  are  mainly  indebted  for  our  account 
of  the  meeting  to  the  report  published  in  the  Norfolk 
Chronicle.  ] 

^e  -^  ^ 

The  eighth  meeting  of  the  present  session  of  the 
British  Archaeological  Association  was  held  on 
March  17  at  the  rooms  in  Sackville  Street,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Compton  (vice-president)  in  the  chair.  The  hon. 
secretary  announced  that  it  had  been  decided  to  hold 
the  congress  this  year  at  Conway,  upon  the  invitation 
of  the  mayor  and  corporation. — Mrs.  Collier  read  a 
paper  upon  the  "  Church  and  Painted  Glass  at  Bow- 
ness-on- Windermere,"  which  edifice,  shesaid,  appeared 
not  to  have  received  as  much  notice  from  antiquaries 
as  it  deserved.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Martin, 
but  the  actual  date  of  its  erection  is  not  recorded.  It 
is  a  very  ancient  structure,  and  some  of  the  materials 
employed  in  its  construction  have  been  traced  to 
Roman  origin,  and  were  probably  brought  from  a 
Roman  station,  which  is  known  to  have  been  estab- 
lished in  the  neighbourhood.  Like  most  of  the  churches 
in  the  Lake  district,  it  is  simple  and  rudimentary  in 
construction,  consisting  (until  the  recent  additions)  of 
a  nave  and  aisles,  chancel,  and  a  low,  square  em- 
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battled  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  principal  entrance 
is  by  a  porch  in  the  south  aisle,  but  there  is  a  narrow 
arched  door  at  the  east  end  of  the  same  aisle,  and  a 
similar  one  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle.  The 
east  window  is  of  late  Perpendicular  work,  without 
tracery  or  other  enrichment,  and  the  arches,  capitals 
and  bases  of  the  columns  are  equally  devoid  of  all 
ornamentation,  and  until  recently  were  covered  with 
successive  coats  of  whitewash.  St.  Martin's  was 
anciently  a  chapelry  in  the  parish  of  Kendal,  some 
miles  distant,  and  though  a  separate  parish,  the  rector 
of  Bowness  still  pays  a  pension  of  a  mark  (13s.  4(1.)  to 
the  Vicar  of  Kendal  in  token  of  submission  to  the 
mother  church.  In  the  year  1864  some  curious  in- 
scriptions and  texts  were  accidentally  discovered 
painted  on  the  walls  beneath  the  coats  of  whitewash. 
They  consist  of  quotations  from  Robert  Openshaw's 
Catechism,  and  relate  to  the  sacraments  of  Baptism 
and  the  Eucharist,  and  belong  to  the  age  of  James  I. 
The  chief  feature  of  interest  in  the  church  is  the 
painted  glass  in  the  east  window,  which  was  brought 
into  prominent  notice  during  the  progress  of  the  res- 
toration in  1873.  This  glass  is  considered  by  com- 
petent authorities  to  date  from  about  the  year  1480, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  originally  in  the  priory 
church  of  Cartmell,  near  Grange,  whence  it  was 
removed  to  Bowness  about  1523. 

A  second  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Geo.  Patrick, 
hon.  secretary,  in  the  absence  of  the  author,  Mr.  H. 
Syer  Cuming,  upon  "  Mead  and  Mead  Vessels."  The 
author  traced  the  origin  of  the  beverage  known  as 
mead,  or  metheglin,  so  much  appreciated  by  the 
Britannic  tribes  and  the  Teutonic  nations,  from  the 
hydromel  of  the  classic  age,  and  brought  its  history 
down  to  the  latter  part  of  the  last  centurj'.  Pliny 
knew  it,  and  called  it  a  wine  made  solely  of  honey  and 
water,  rain-water,  after  being  kept  for  five  years,  being 
best  for  the  purpose,  though  some  people,  he  says, 
boiled  fresh  rain  to  one-third  of  the  quantity  gathered, 
to  which  they  added  one-third  in  quantity  of  old  honey, 
and  kept  the  mixture  exposed  to  the  rays  of  a  hot  sun 
for  forty  days  after  the  rising  of  the  dog-star.  Some- 
times it  was  racked  off"  in  the  course  of  ten  days,  and  pre- 
served in  vessels  tightly  stopped.  The  vessels  in  which 
the  metheglin  was  stored,  and  in  which  it  was  brought 
to  table,  were  particularly  described,  and  drawings 
illustrative  of  examples  of  mead  cups  and  pots,  several 
of  which  are  in  the  author's  collection,  were  exhibited. 
These  vessels  are  reported  to  have  been,  in  early  ages, 
amongst  the  Celtic  chieftains,  of  gold  and  silver  and 
jewelled,  as  well  as  of  glass  ;  but  those  which  have 
come  down  to  our  days  are  made  of  various  woods, 
wrought  out  of  single  blocks  of  beech,  oak,  elm,  pine, 
walnut,  willow,  sycamore,  and  yew,  sometimes  or- 
namented with  incised  lines,  and  some  bearing  dates 
and  initials.  They  were  called  "  meadars,"  or 
"methars,"  and  the  author  considered  that  the  well- 
known  Dunvegan  cup,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  was  only 
an  oaken  methar  of  bizarre  design,  mounted  on  four 
silver  legs,  and  he  believed  its  antiquity  must  be 
brought  down  from  the  tenth  century  to  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  Both  the  jxapers  were  illus- 
trated, and  elicited  much  discussion. 

<^  ^  ^ 

The  report  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Worcf.si  f.r- 
sniRE  Historical  Society,  held  at  the  end  of  Feb- 
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ruary,  has  only  just  reached  us.     The  report,  read  by 
Mr.  S.  Southall,  stated  that  the  number  of  members 
on  the  list  for  1895  *^*s  271.     Of  these  the  society, 
during  1896,  lost  by  death  six,  and  by  resignation  five, 
leaving  260.     On  the  other  hand,  during  1896,  nine 
members  had  joined,  or  renewed  subscriptions  which 
had  been  allowetl  to  lapse,  so  that  the  list  for  1896 
contained  the  names  of  269  memliers.     The  publica- 
tions decided  upon  for  the  year  1897  were  :  A  further 
portion   of    Habington's   Suri'ey  of    Worcestershire, 
which  would  prolwbly  lie  comjjleted  with  the  issue  for 
1898  ;  the  remainder  of  the  Index  of  Fines,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Registrum  Sede  Vcuattte.     It  was  hoped 
that  one  of  the  publications  for  1898  would  l>e  Sir 
Stephen  (ilynne's  Church  Notes  for  Worcestershire,  the 
MS.  of  which  had  been  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
the  society  by  Lord  Cobham.     The  accounts  showed  a 
balance  of  ^321  15s.  7d.  in  favour  of  the  society,  and 
a  statement  of  assets  and  liabilities  showed  a  surplus 
of  assets  amounting  to  £,\y)  5s. — The  Chairman  (the 
Rev.  Canon  Porter)  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
which  was  highly  satisfactory  on  the  whole,  and  the 
work  of  the  society  was  going  on  very  satisfactorily, 
the  main  credit  being  due  to  their  excellent  editor. 
There  was  a  surplus  of  assets  of  ;^I39  5s.  after  all  the 
liabilities  of  the  society  were  satisfied. — Mr.  J.  LI. 
Bozward  seconded,  congratulating  the  society  on  its 
position. — Mr.  F.  Corbett  reverted  to  the  suggestion 
he  had  made  last  year  as  to  something  being  done  to 
index  the  enormous  amount  of  local  historical  infor- 
mation catalogued  in  the  printed  Calendars,  etc.,  of  the 
Public  Record  Office.     There  were  a  large  number  of 
these  volumes  containing  information  of  public  records 
applying  not  only  to  Worcestershire,  but  to  all  the 
counties  in  England.    They  were  extremely  interesting, 
but  very  voluminous,  and  occupied  a  large  amount  of 
time  to  go  through.     He  thought  they  might  devote 
some  portion  of  their  surplus  to  the  work  of  preparing 
an  index  with  reference  to  Worcestershire,  so  that 
students  of  local  history  might  refer  to  those  docu- 
ments without  the  labour  of  wading  through  all  that 
related  to  the  whole  of  England. — The  Rev.  W.  M. 
Kingsmill  supported  the  suggestion,  adding  that  they 
might  pay  sonnie  efficient  person  to  index  the  informa- 
tion that  therein  lay  buried. — Mr.  Wilson  said  that 
General  Davies  had  suggested  that  the  society  should 
give  help  in  the  publication  of  parish  histories.     It 
would  encourage  local   and  parish  historians  if  the 
society  would  assist  in  the  publication  of  the  works. 
It  was  a  rather  large  order,  because  these  local  histories 
would    prol)ably  vary   very  much   in   character   and 
quality.     But  he  sympathized  with  that  suggestion  as 
well  as  Mr.  Corljett's.     The  great  object  of  the  society 
was  to  provide  material  for  the  future  historian — the 
future  Nash. — The  suggestions  were  referred  to  the 
council.     The   report   and   balance-sheet   were   then 
adopted. — The  Rev.  J.  B.  Wilson  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  society's  editor,  Mr.  John  Amphlett. 
Only  those  who  knew  him  intimately  could  know  the 
amount  of  time  and  labour  which  he  devoted  to  his 
work,  and  their  thanks  were  due  to  him  for  the  great 
work  he  did  for  the  society.  — The  Rev.  W.  M.  Kings- 
mill  seconded. — The  Chairman  spoke  of  .Mr.  Amph- 
lett's  excellent,  cautious,  and  trustworthy  work.     It 
was  essential  for  an  antiquary  to  be  a  correct  man. — 
The  motion  being  heartily  carried,  Mr.  John  Amphlett 


thanked  the  meeting  for  their  kind  words.  He  would 
rather  have  seen  a  different  name  as  editor  on  each  of 
the  three  publications  for  last  year  than  the  same  on 
all,  even  though  it  was  his  own.  He  thought  the 
society  would  be  on  a  sounder  basis  if  he  were  teaching 
others  to  do  without  him,  instead  of  doing  so  much 
work  himself.  .Societies  such  as  theirs  were  a  pro- 
minent feature  of  the  literature  of  today.  They  were 
being  founded  to  open  the  archives  on  all  sides.  A 
vast  army  of  miners  was  at  work  quarrying  the  ore 
which  would  be  turned  into  the  current  coin  of  the 
future.  He  deprecated  the  idea  of  including  parochial 
histories  in  their  publications.  Their  object  was  to 
provide  material  for  such  histories,  not  to  put  the 
history  itself  before  the  public.  He  invited  the  mem- 
bers to  inspect  the  handsome  bookcase  in  the  next 
room,  in  which  were  stored  the  purchases  at  SirThomas 
Phillipps'sale,  thenucleusofa  Worcestershire  historical 
library.  He  could  not  help  thinking  that  to  found 
and  find  a  home  for  such  a  library  would  be  a  fitting 
county  memorial  of  the  Queen's  long  reign.  It  would 
be  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  ;  it  would  be 
permanent,  and  would  grow  from  year  to  year,  and  it 
would  be  an  object  in  which  both  city  and  county 
could  join. — The  Rev.  J.  R.  Burton  mentioned  the  pro- 
gress of  his  Bibliography  of  Worcestershire,  asking  for 
patience  on  the  part  of  the  society,  as  the  work  was  a 
big  undertaking,  and  would  occupy  him  some  time. 
Mr.  Burton  acknowledged  the  many  kind  offers  of 
assistance  he  had  received,  and  that  Mr.  Pearson  would 
assist  in  regard  to  the  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  Mr. 
Wickham  King  and  Mr.  Clerald  Mills  in  the  geology. 
The  work  would  take  three  volumes.  Mr.  Hyett  and 
Mr.  Bayley  had  done  Gloucestershire,  and  it  had  taken 
them  eight  years  to  do  their  two  volumes.  The  first 
volume  would  contain  references  to  the  county  gener- 
ally, the  other  dealing  in  alphabetical  order  with  each 
separate  parish.  He  hoped  that  a  hundred  years  hence 
the  library  of  the  society  would  be  overflowing.  Mr. 
Burton  mentioned  that  he  had  examined  the  wonderful 
collection  of  seventeenth-century  tracts  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Mr.  Grainger,  of  Worcester,  and  also  the 
largest  collection  he  had  seen  of  local  books,  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Virgo. 

-oc        ^        "^ 

The  forty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Worcester 
Architectural  and  Arch.kological  .Society 
was  held  on  March  24,  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Porter  presiding. 
— The  Rev.  H.  Kingsford  read  the  report,  which 
recorded  that  one  life  member  had  been  removed  by 
death,  and  that  several  ordinary  members  had  resigned 
because  of  changes  of  residence,  but  the  vacancies 
had  been  more  than  filled  by  the  election  of  new 
members.  The  balance  on  the  current  account  in  the 
treasurer's  hands  was  reduced  to  ^3  12s.  lod.  as  com- 
pared with  ;^I3  1 6s.  9d.  last  year,  but  that  diminution 
was  to  be  imputed  to  the  unusual  expenditure  in  the 
promotion  of  a  scheme  for  a  photographic  survey  of 
Worcestershire,  and  other  matters.  The  ;^50  on 
deposit  at  the  Old  Bank  remained  untouched.  A 
portfolio  of  prints,  drawings,  and  photographs  had 
lieen  presented  to  the  society  by  Mr.  Henry  Walker, 
of  the  Old  Bank,  and  gratefully  accepted.  A  parch- 
ment document  called  "  An  Inquisition  into  the  State 
of  Church  Livings  in  West  Worcestershire  "  had  been 
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presented  to  the  society  by  Mr.  Meslop  Hill.  The 
committee  thought  it  would  be  wise  to  appropriate 
some  of  its  funds  to  the  promotion  of  a  photographic 
survey  of  the  county,  and  undertook  the  preliminary 
expenses  of  it,  and  a  committee  was  formed  to  carry 
out  the  scheme.  For  a  considerable  time,  however, 
the  whole  matter  seemed  to  be  in  abeyance,  or  to 
have  collapsed  altogether.  But  the  office  of  secretary, 
which  had  been  filled  temporarily  by  Mr.  Duckworth, 
had  been  recently  undertaken  by  Mr.  Spofforth,  and 
an  exhibition  of  photographs  taken  in  the  county, 
and  of  drawings  also,  had  been  lately  given  at  the 
Victoria  Institute,  by  which  it  was  hoped  a  general 
interest  in  the  proposed  work  would  be  aroused  and 
promoted.  The  committee  would  regret  that  their 
expenditure  should  be  made  to  little  or  no  purpose, 
and  that  a  work  of  so  much  interest  and  usefulness 
should  not  be  carried  to  a  successful  issue.  It  had 
for  some  years  been  customary  to  have  an  excursion 
only  in  a  year  when  the  Musical  Festival  of  the  Three 
Choirs  was  held  at  Worcester.  In  1896,  however, 
the  committee  resolved  that  there  should  be  two — the 
first  was  on  June  20  to  Wyre,  Throckmorton,  Flad- 
bury,  Cropthorne,  and  Pershore  ;  and  the  second  was 
on  September  3  to  Shrewsbury.  In  September  the 
two  hon.  secretaries  sent  in  their  resignation,  and  a 
sub  committee  was  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancies. 
The  Rev.  J.  K.  Floyer  had  expressed  his  willingness 
to  accept  office.  A  proposal  had  been  made  more 
than  once  to  arrange  for  a  series  of  lectures  on  church 
architecture  to  be  delivered  at  Worcester,  and  illus- 
trated by  examples  on  the  spot  ;  but  the  probable 
expense  of  it  had  prevented  its  being  carried  out. 
The  committee  had  been  in  communication  with  the 
Library  and  Museum  Committee  of  the  Victoria  In- 
stitute relative  to  having  a  room  there  for  depositing 
the  books  and  other  possessions  of  the  society.  The 
Institute  Committee  expressed  their  willingness  to 
take  charge  of  the  books,  etc.,  on  condition  that  they 
were  available  for  reference  by  the  general  public  ; 
but  deferred  the  consideration  of  the  use  of  a  room. 
The  committee  felt  unable  to  accept  those  terms. 
The  work  of  church  building  and  repairing  still  went 
on,  and  must  go  on.  The  increase  of  population 
necessitated  the  putting  up  of  new  structures,  and 
accidents,  exposure  to  the  elements,  and  consequent 
decay,  necessitated  the  renewal  of  affected  parts  of 
the  fabric  of  the  old  churches.  Of  the  work  accom- 
plished in  the  diocese,  a  detailed  list  was  given. — 
The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and 
thought  they  might  congratulate  themselves  on  the 
fact  that  historical  and  archx'ological  study  was  going 
on  so  favourably  among  them,  not  only  in  the  good 
work  done  by  that  society,  but  also  the  admirable 
work  done  by  the  Historical  Society,  a  daughter  of 
their  own.  And  they  might  further  congratulate 
themselves  on  the  fact  that  two  Worcestershire  men. 
Canon  Gregory  Smith  and  Mr.  Willis  Bund,  had  just 
published  works  which  would  considerably  add  to 
their  knowledge  of  ancient  times.  They  might  also 
thank  their  hon.  secretaries  for  the  energy  with  which 
they  had  carried  on  the  work  of  the  society.  He 
referred  to  the  fact  that  an  old  member  of  the  society, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  historians  in  England,  now 
occupied  the  position  of  Bishop  of  London. — The 
Rev.  R.  R.  Duke,  who  called  himself  the  grandfather 


of  the  society,  seconded  the  motion,  saying  it  was  a 
matter  of  regret  that  it  involved  the  resignation  of 
one  of  the  hon.  secretaries.  He  was  an  older  member 
of  the  society  than  Mr.  Wilson,  and  knew  how  valuable 
his  services  were. — Dr.  Cameron  said  objections  to 
the  society's  present  room  were  that  they  could  not 
always  have  the  use  of  it,  and  that  they  could  not 
keep  safe  custody  of  their  books,  as  witness  of  which 
he  produced  a  book  which  had  been  astray,  and  had 
been  restored  to  him  by  Mr.  Duckworth.  If  the 
society's  books  were  locked  up  in  a  box,  Mr.  Duck- 
worth would  be  ready  to  co-operate  with  him  in 
giving  access  to  them  to  the  members  of  the  society. 
The  Victoria  Institute  Committee  might  be  prevailed 
upon  to  modify  their  views  accordingly. 


^^ 


-O^ 


^Z 


An  evening  meeting  of  the  Folk-Lore  Society  was 
held  on  March  16,  the  president  (Mr.  Alfred  Nutt)  in 
the  chair. — The  secretary  exhibited  a  "  Poplady  Cake," 
sold  at  Staines  on  New  Year's  Day,  1897,  sent  by 
Mr.  W.  P.  Merrick,  of  Shepperton  ;  and  a  photograph 
of  a  War  God  from  the  Boma  District,  Congo  Free 
State,  sent  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Hartland.— Mr.  Percy 
Manning  exhibited  a  number  of  objects  illustrating 
some  Oxfordshire  Festivals,  and  read  a  short  ex- 
planatory paper.  He  also  exhibited  a  divining  rod 
for  finding  water,  cut  and  used  by  John  Mullins,  of 
Colerne,  near  Chippenham,  Wilts. — The  secretary 
read  a  paper  by  Mr.  R.  E.  Dennett  on  the  "Death 
and  Burial  of  the  Fiote"  (French  Congo),  after  which 
Miss  Mary  Kingsley  read  a  paper  on  the  "Fetish 
View  of  the  Human  Soul."  Miss  Kingsley  also  ex- 
hibited the  following  charms,  etc.,  used  by  the  Fans  : 
(i)  A  basket  for  catching  human  souls  ;  (2)  a  horn, 
which,  if  carried  by  a  man,  renders  him  invisible  to 
elephants  ;  (3)  a  bian  made  of  pineapple  fibre,  which 
prevents  a  man  from  losing  his  way  in  the  forest ; 
(4)  a  sacrificial  knife,  with  blade  in  the  shape  of  the 
beak  of  the  hornbill,  a  bird  much  respected  by  the 
Fans  ;  (5)  a  fighting  knife  ;  (6)  a  basket  with  a  lid  at 
either  end,  used  for  discovering  who  has  bewitched 
a  person.  —  In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Mr. 
Crooke,  Dr.  Lowy,  Dr.  Gaster,  Mr.  Gomme,  Mr. 
Clodd,  and  the  president  took  part,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  meeting  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Miss  Kingsley  for  her  paper. 


•Ot;- 


^'J 


-»? 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Gi-Asoow  Arch.4-;oi.ogical 
Society  held  on  March  18,  Professor  .Story,  who 
presided,  read  a  paper  on  "Two  Champions  of  the 
Covenant."  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said 
that  during  the  persecuting  years  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  VII.  the  rigid  Covenanting  "societies" 
which  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  ministers 
who  accepted  the  indulgence  subscribed  funds  to 
defray  the  expense  of  sending  able  and  zealous  young 
men  to  Holland  to  be  trained  for  the  ministry. 
Among  these  youths  was  Renwick,  the  last  martyr  of 
the  Covenant.  After  his  execution  the  societies  were 
left  without  any  ordained  minister  until  Thomas 
Lining  or  Linning  and  William  Boyd,  who  had  re- 
ceived ordination  abroad,  returned  to  this  country. 
They  and  Alexander  Shields,  who  had  been  a  pri- 
soner on  the  Bass,  resolved  to  seek  admission  to  the 
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National  Church  when  it  was  reestablished  on  its 
Presbyterian  basis,  after  the  ■Revolution  of  1688.  The 
General  Assembly  of  1690  agreed  to  receive  their 
petition.  Their  reception  was  viewed  with  gloomy 
disapproval  by  the  stanch  remnant  of  the  Covenant- 
ing, or,  as  they  were  commonly  called,  Cameronian 
societies,  who  felt  themselves  deserted  by  their  leaders, 
and  thus  deprived  of  that  which  they  regardeil  as 
essential  to  their  religious  wcU-licing— the  offices  of  a 
regular  ministry.  .Sixteen  years  jKisscd  away,  and  the 
societies  were  still  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  when 
in  1706  they  found  a  man  after  their  own  heart,  around 
whom  they  could  rally,  and  of  whose  services  they 
could  avail  themselves.  This  was  John  Macmillan, 
minister  of  Ralmaghie,  in  Galloway.  Macmillan  was 
a  man  of  strong  character,  commanding  personality, 
masterful  will,  and  undoul)ted  genius.  Macmillan 
found  a  congenial  spirit  in  (jeorge  Hepburn,  the  occu- 
pant of  the  neighbouring  manse  of  Urr.  He,  too, 
was  regarded  as  a  faithful  and  true  witness  by  the 
societies,  for  though  he  had  accepted  a  charge  in  the 
uncovenantcd  Kirk,  he  had,  like  Macmillan,  denounced 
the  oath  of  allegiance  and  employed  an  inexhaustible 
energy  in  testifying  against  the  host  of  defections, 
backslidings,  and  carnal  compliances  which  had  de- 
filed the  national  sanctuary.  Dr.  Story  proceeded 
to  trace  the  ecclesiastical  career  of  Macmillan  and 
Hepburn,  pointing  out  that  the  latter  remained  in  the 
Church  and  pleaded  and  protested  and  testified  to  his 
heart's  content,  while  the  former,  after  long  and  de- 
fiant retention  of  his  place  at  Balmaghie,  left  it  to 
become  the  head  of  the  irreconcilable  societies,  and 
thus  the  founder  of  the  separatist  body  which  took  the 
title  of  the  "  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church."  The 
"  Macmillanites  "  became  a  sect  (the  "  Hebronians," 
as  they  were  called)  and  were  gradually  absorbed  in 
the  general  body  of  the  peaceable  and  constitutional 
Presbyterians.  Hepburn's  course  was  obviously  the 
wiser,  but  it  was  to  a  man  of  his  temperament  not 
the  easier ;  and  no  doubt  his  explosive  utterances 
and  demonstrations,  frequent  as  they  were,  acted 
in  some  degree  as  the  safety-valves  of  the  stern  self- 
restraint  which  held  in  check  his  covenanting  ardour. 
When  Hepburn  believed  the  Protestant  constitution 
in  Church  and  State  was  in  danger,  he  drilled  his 
male  parishioners,  and  marched  them  320  strong  to 
Dumfries.  This  was  in  1715,  when  the  tidings  of 
Mar's  rising  had  alarmed  the  15orders.  lie  girded  on 
his  claymore,  unfurled  his  banner,  and  took  the  field 
like  a  man.  The  Jacobite  force  under  Lord  Kenmure, 
however,  passed  into  England  without  stopping  to 
meddle  with  Dumfries,  whereupon  Hepburn  marched 
home  to  Urr.  1  his  was  his  last  public  demonstration. 
'1  he  flag  was  furled  and  laid  by  in  the  manse,  whence, 
after  a  repose  of  182  years,  the  kindness  of  the  Rev. 
David  P'rcw.  the  present  minister,  had  allowed  it  to 
emerge  for  their  inspection  that  evening.  The  material 
of  which  the  flag  was  made  was  cre.im -coloured  silk, 
and  the  legend  ufxin  it  in  capital  letters  was  "  For  the 
Lord  of  Hosts."  The  flag,  which  is  in  a  wonderfully 
good  state  of  jireservation,  measures  6  feet  by  about 
4  feet.  It  was  examined  with  great  interest  by  the 
members  of  the  society.  The  lettering  is  so  distinct, 
clear-cut,  and  fres'i  as  to  suggest  that  it  must  have 
been  painted  over  again  since  the  '15,  but  Dr.  Story 
stated  that  his   information   negatived  that   impres- 


sion.— Mr.  William  George  Black,  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
J.  M.  Mackinlay,  F.S.A.  Lond.  and  Scot.,  read  a 
paper  on  "  St.  Kessog  and  his  Cullus  in  Scotland." 
What  St.  Maelrubha  was  to  the  west  coast  of  Ross- 
shire,  and  St.  Baldred  to  East  Lothian,  St.  Kessc^ 
was  to  the  district  alx)ut  Loch  Lomond.  The  saint 
is  also  known  as  St.  Mackessog.  His  day  in  the 
calendar  is  March  10.  According  to  one  authority, 
he  died  in  520  ;  according  to  another,  in  560.  In 
the  latter  case,  he  would  be  a  contemporary  of  St. 
Kentigetn.  After  examining  the  biographical  details 
in  the  Aberdeen  Breviary,  etc.,  Mr.  Mackinlay 
pointed  out  that  Kessog  was  probably  the  same  as 
Senan  or  Mo.shennock,  named  in  the  "  Martyrology 
of  Donegal."  He  was  born  at  Cashel,  in  Munster, 
and  lived  partly  in  Ireland,  but  mainly  in  .Scotland. 
His  name  was  invoked  by  the  warriors  of  the  Lennox. 
He  is  believed  to  have  taken  up  his  abode  on  Inch-ta- 
vanach  in  Loch  Lomond.  One  local  tradition  says 
that  he  was  martyred  at  Bandry,  near  Luss,  where 
Carnma-chessag — ».<•.,  St.  Kessog's  Cairn — was  visible 
in  1796.  An  effigy  supposed  to  represent  the  saint 
was  found  in  the  church.  According  to  another  local 
tradition,  St.  Kessog  died  elsewhere,  and  his  body 
was  brought  to  Luss  embalmed  with  sweet  herbs. 
The  tradition  adds  that  one  of  these  herbs  took  root, 
and  gave  name  to  the  parish,  his  being  the  Gaelic  for 
"a  plant."  Mr.  Mackinlay  next  referred  in  detail  to 
the  traces  of  St.  Kessog's  cultus  in  place-names,  holy 
wells,  church  dedications,  etc.,  and  in  the  respect 
shown  till  a  late  period  to  his  bell,  or  rather  bells,  for 
there  were  two.  In  conclusion,  allusion  was  made  to 
existing  surnames,  such  as  Kessack  and  M 'Isaac,  which 
carry  our  thoughts  back  to  the  sixth  century,  and  recall 
the  name  of  St.  Kessog. 


^ 


^5  ^ 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Bradford  Antiquarian 
Society,  on  March  19,  Mr.  W.  Scruton  read  a  paper 
on  "  Old  Westgate."  In  introducing  the  subject, 
Mr.  Scruton  stated  that  Westgate  was  probably  older 
than  Bradford  itself,  and  probably  formed  a  portion  of 
the  Roman  road  running  from  Castleford  to  Colne. 
After  the  feudal  period,  Westgate  became  a  popular 
residential  thoroughfare,  studded  with  quaint-looking 
homesteads,  many-gabled,  and  surrounded  with  ample 
crofts,  meadows,  and  gardens.  Of  this  style  of  dwell- 
ing perhaps  the  only  example  remaining  is  Smithson's 
tobacco-shop.  The  Packhorse  Inn,  nearly  adjoining, 
was  then  an  important  hostelry,  although  it  has  pro- 
bably been  more  than  once  rebuilt,  and  Silsbridge  Lane 
was  a  main  thoroughfare  on  the  old  road  to  Halifax. 
The  market  was  held  for  a  long  period  near  the  bottom 
of  Westgate,  but  subsequently  was  removed  to  another 
part  of  the  town.  Some  former  residents  of  West- 
gate,  such  as  the  Clarkson  family,  Bartlett,  Brogden, 
Sclater,  Wilson,  and  others,  were  noticed  by  Mr. 
Scruton  in  some  detail,  as  were  also  a  number  of  the 
old  shopkeepers,  including  Robert  Milligan  (the  first 
Mayor  of  Bradford),  Peter  Wells,  Tommy  Cure, 
Watson  Cryer,  Richard  Lambert,  William  Maud, 
Richard  Sedgwick,  the  Stanfields  (father  and  son), 
Judy  Barrett,  and  others.  Several  of  the  old  hostel- 
ries,  now  no  longer  in  existence,  were  also  alluded  to. 
The  interest  of  the  paper  was  much  enhanced  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  number  of  illustrations  of  old  buildings 
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in  Westgate,  portraits,  etc.,  and  at  the  close  a  cordial 
vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Scruton  was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Clapham,  seconded  by  Mr.  W.  Cudworth,  and  passed. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Hampshire  Field  Club 
was  held  on  March  30  at  Winchester. — Mr.  B.  W. 
Greenfield,  F.S.A.,  was  elected  president  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the 
retiring  president,  Mr.  W.  Whitaker,  F.R.S.,  for  his 
great  services  to  the  club. — Professor  Notter,  of  Netley, 
and  Mr.  F.  Crowley,  of  Alton,  were  elected  to  the 
vacancies  in  the  offices  of  vice-president. — The  other 
officers  were  re-elected. — The  annual  report  and 
balance-sheets  were  submitted  and  approved.  These 
show  that  the  club  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  Its 
numbers  are  limited  to  250  ordinary  members,  and  it 
has  a  full  membership.  The  report  states  that  the 
hon.  organizing  secretary  (Mr.  T.  W.  Shore,  F.G.S.), 
who  has  removed  to  Upper  Tooting,  London,  has,  at 
the  unanimous  wish  of  its  members,  undertaken  to 
continue  to  discharge  the  duties.  An  excavation  was 
made  last  summer  on  Itchinstoke  Down  to  determine 
the  nature  of  an  interment  there,  and  the  report  says 
that  evidences  of  cremation  were  found,  and  the  inter- 
ment of  the  ashes  without  an  urn,  with  the  usual 
accompaniment  of  a  flint  layer  and  flint  flakes.  The 
report  expresses  the  regret  of  the  club  at  the  deaths  of 
the  Rev.  R.  H.  Clutterbuck,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  S.  J.  A. 
Salter,  F.R.S.,  two  of  its  prominent  members.  The 
Proceedings  issued  since  the  last  annual  meeting  in- 
clude papers  on  "Grove  Place,  Nursling,  and  the 
Manor  of  Southwells,"  by  B.  W.  Greenfield,  M.A., 
F.S.A.  (the  president)  ;  "  Weyhill  Fair,"  by  the  late 
Rev.  R.  H.  Clutterbuck,  F.S.A.  ;  "Plateau  and 
Valley  Gravels  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,"  by  G.  W.  Cole- 
nutt,  F.G.S. ;  "  The  Priory  of  St.  Denys,"  by  A.  H. 
Skelton  ;  "  The  Manor  of  Portswood  and  Map  of  the 
Priory  Lands  of  St.  Denys,"  by  the  editor  (Rev.  G.  W, 
Minns,  LL.B.,  F.S.A.) ;  "  Prehistoric  Races  and  their 
Remains  in  the  old  Clere  Country,"  by  T.  W.  Shore, 
F.G.S.  ;  "Kingsclere  and  its  Ancient  Tythings,"  by 
T.  W.  Shore,  F.G.S.  ;  "  Roman  Structures  at  West- 
wood  Sparsholt,"  by  W.  H.  Jacob  ;  "  Wolvesey 
Castle  in  the  Twelfth  Century,"  by  N.  C.  II.  Nisbett, 
A.  R.I. B.  A. ;  "  List  of  Hampshire  Fungi "  (concluding 
part),  by  Rev.  W.  L.  W.  Eyre  ;  and  "  The  Protection 
of  Birds'  Eggs,"  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Kelsall,  M.A.  The 
paper  l)y  Mr.  N.  C.  H.  Nisbett  contains  a  ground- 
plan  of  the  ancient  castle  of  the  Bishops  of  Winchester, 
at  Wolvesey,  as  determined  by  excavations  carried  out 
by  Mr.  Nisbett  for  the  club.  A  large  framed  copy  of 
this  plan  has  been  presented  by  the  club  to  the  Church 
House,  Wolvesey.— Mr.  Shore  lirought  before  the  club 
the  work  of  the  Ethnographical  Survey  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  it  was  resolved  that  details  concerning 
this  survey  l^e  circulated  among  the  members,  and 
that  the  club  do  all  that  is  possible  to  advance  its 
work.  Mr.  Shore  also  brought  before  the  club  the 
subject  of  the  ancient  records  of  episcopal  estates  now 
in  the  keeping  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners. 
Owing  to  the  difficulty  or  im|X)ssibility  of  access  to 
these  ancient  records,  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  such 
information  concerning  some  of  the  places  the  club 
visits,  such  as  customs  of  the  manors,  courts,  and 
other  local  historical  information,  as  is  desirable  for 


the  advancement  of  archaeology  and  county  history. — It 
was  unanimously  resolved  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  on  this  subject. — The 
late  president  (Mr.  W.  Whitaker,  F.R.S.)  exhibited 
to  the  club  one  of  the  earhest  copies  of  the  new  Geo- 
logical Survey  map  of  the  country  round  Winchester. 
— The  club  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Corporation 
of  Southampton  in  acknowledgment  of  their  resolution 
to  preserve  a  fourteenth-century  vault,  situated  in 
Simnel  Street,  in  that  town,  in  an  area  in  which  an 
extensive  demolition  of  buildings  is  about  to  take 
place  under  the  Act  for  the  better  housing  of  the 
working  classes.  The  Hampshire  Field  Club,  assisted 
by  a  communication  from  the  Society  of  Antiquaries, 
several  members  of  the  Corporation,  and  local  anti- 
quaries, happily  succeeded  in  inducing  the  Town 
Council  to  vary  the  plan  of  a  proposed  new  street,  so 
as  to  preserve  this  very  fine  specimen  of  fourteenth- 
century  domestic  architecture. 


^  ^ 


^ 


At  the  fourth  meeting  of  the  twenty-seventh  session  of 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Archeology,  on  April  6, 
Sir  P.  Le  Page  Renouf  (president)  in  the  chair,  a 
paper  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Picher  on  "The  Date  of 
the  Siloam  Inscription,"  and  two  new  members  were 
elected.     The  next  meeting  will  be  held  on  May  4. 


^  ^ 


^05 


At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries OF  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  held  on  March 
31,  the  following  were  exhibited:  By  Mr.  E.  J.  G. 
Browell,  of  East  Boldon,  the  deer-horn-handled  knife 
discovered  near  Brockley  Whins.  It  is  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  give  the  date  of  the  knife.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  it  and  a  knife  discovered  in  Deep- 
dale,  near  Buxton,  and  of  which  there  is  an  illustra- 
tion in  the  Reliquary,  is  that  instead  of  the  blade 
being  driven  into  the  handle,  that  of  the  knife  in 
question  has  been  riveted  at  the  bottom  of  the  handle. 
By  Mr.  T.  Halliday,  a  drawing  of  a  number  of  masons' 
marks  from  Blanchland  Gate  Tower,  compared  with 
similar  marks  from  other  places.  Among  the  letters 
read  by  the  Secretary  was  one  from  Mr.  R.  G.  Bolam 
(dated  March  8,  1897),  relating  to  the  fall  of  the  east 
part  of  Doddington  castle  house  :  "  Our  attempt  to 
save  the  old  Bastile  ruin  at  Doddington  has  here,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  been  upset  by  the  severe  storm  of  last 
week.  I  have  not  yet  myself  been  able  to  see  the 
amount  of  damage,  but  the  tenants  tell  me  that  on 
Tuesday  night  last,  during  the  height  of  the  storm,  the 
whole  of  the  east  end  of  the  tower  came  down  with  a 
crash.  Luckily  this  was  during  the  night,  and  the 
farm  tenant  having  removed  his  cattle  from  the  ad- 
joining field,  no  damage  to  life  was  done,  but  it  must 
have  left  the  old  tower  in  a  sadly  dilapidated  state  ; 
this  I  will  see  in  the  course  of  this  week." — Mr. 
George  Skilly  wrote  announcing  the  discovery  of  por- 
tions of  the  town  walls  at  Alnwick  during  sewerage 
operations  as  follows  :  "  The  workmen,  in  making 
excavations  for  the  relief  sewer  that  goes  from  Hot- 
spur's Tower  in  Bendgate  to  the  junction  at  the  east 
end  of  the  castle,  have  unearthed  some  traces  of 
masonry  at  a  point  near  to  the  inner  entrance  of  the 
gardens  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
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These  remains  are  most  probably  connected  with  the 
old  town  barrier  that  was  erected  in  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  has  often  l)cen  a  matter  of  sur- 
mise whether  the' walls  terminated  at  the  gateways  of 
Narrowgate  and  Hendgate,  or  whether  they  were 
carried  beyond  these  towers.  Recent  explorations 
suggest  that  the  latter  was  the  case.  It  would  appear 
that  the  barrier  on  reaching  the  tower  so  long  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  the  great  northern  chieftain 
afterwards  shaj>cd  its  course  in  a  straight  northerly 
direction  until  reaching  a  jioint  closely  adjoining  the 
head-gardener's  house,  the  latter  lieing  built  upon 
an  ancient  road  known  as  "  Cutler's  I^ne,"  and 
which  led  to  an  open  ford  that  crossed  the  river  at  a 
point  a  little  to  the  west  of  Denwick  Bridge.  From 
Cutler's  I..ane  the  wall  next  shaped  its  course  by  the 
side  of  the  priv.ite  drive  until  reaching  the  fosse  that 
encircled  the  south  and  eastern  parts  of  the  castle. 
In  height  the  wall  would  vary  from  12  to  15  feet, 
and  these  at  different  points  would  be  supjKJrted  by 
towers  and  buttresses.  Although  the  undertaking 
was  costly  and  took  a  long  time  to  accomplish,  yet 
when  completed  it  would  prove  a  formidable  barrier 
to  the  foe.  In  addition  the  walls  at  some  parts  were 
still  more  strongly  entrenched,  and  that  by  means  of  a 
fosse,  and  this  would  appear  to  have  existed  in  Bend- 
gate,  from  the  gateway  that  still  exists  down  to  the 
lands  now  known  as  Barneyside.  This  idea  is  con- 
siderably strengthened,  inasmuch  as  this  stretch  of 
ground  on  which  the  fosse  was  formed  still  con- 
tains under  its  surface,  and  this  after  a  lapse  of  four 
centuries,  much  of  that  kind  of  mixture,  consisting  of 
earth  and  debris,  which  would  be  used  in  filling  up 
the  ditch  after  it  had  served  its  purpose.  It  is  now 
an  established  fact  that  another  portion  of  the  walls 
extended  from  the  gateway  in  Xarrowgate  and  joined 
the  fosse  on  the  north  side  of  the  ancient  bow  bridge. 
Then  we  have  evidence,  by  reason  of  recent  excava- 
tions, that  anterior  to  the  erection  of  the  present 
Hotspur's  Tower,  the  ground  on  which  it  stands, 
together  with  a  part  of  the  land  adjoining,  was  sub- 
jected to  certain  changes,  and  this  was  shown  a  few 
years  ago,  when  certain  alterations  about  the  roadway 
were  effected.  At  that  time  a  portion  of  macadamised 
road  was  found  to  exist  about  4  feet  below  the  level 
of  the  present  street,  and  this  same  state  of  things 
exists  about  200  yards  further  down  the  street  at  a 
point  just  opposite  the  entrance  to  Greenwell  Lane. 
In  carrying  out  the  recent  works  the  greatest  care  has 
been  evinced  by  the  town  surveyor,  Mr.  Geoffrey 
Wilson." — The  Rev.  C.  E.  Adamson  read  a  "  Notice 
of  Sir  Charles  Brown,  M.D.,  Physician  to  the  King  of 
Prussia,"  by  his  father,  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Adamson,  V.P. 
— The  Rev.  H.  E.  .Savage  read  a  paper  on  Mr. 
Micklethwaite's  paper  on  "  Saxon  Architecture  "  in  the 
Archnolo^cal  Journal. — Mr.  Savage  next  read  a  paper 
by  Mr.  Bates  on  "The  Southern  Boundary  of  Ber- 
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Our  Weights  and  Measures.  By  H.J.  Chaney. 
Cloth  8vo.,  pp.  viii,  160.  With  numerous  illus- 
trations and  plates.  London :  Eyre  and  Spottis- 
xvoode.  Price  7s.  6d. 
This  is  one  of  those  books  which  one  is  always 
glad  to  meet  with,  showing  as  it  does  the  practical 
value  of  archaeological  research  in  matters  of  everyday 
life.  Probably  in  few  things  is  modern  practice  more 
at  variance  with  that  of  our  forefathers  than  in  the 
matter  of  scientific  accuracy  of  standard  weights  and 
measures.  They  did  not  possess  the  means  which 
modern  scientific  research  has  placed  in  our  hands 
whereby  to  attain  to  the  minute  accuracy  which  is 
now  looked  for,  and  which  is  exacted  by  the  law. 
Yet  we  see  the  same  anxiety  to  attain  to  the  greatest 
possible  accuracy  throughout,  and  .Mr.  Chaney's  care- 
ful inquiries  into  ancient  weights  and  measures  will 
receive  grateful  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  anti- 
quaries. The  book  is  primarily  intended  to  be  of 
practical  use  to  local  officers  and  traders,  and  the 
main  portion  of  the  work  (which  is  very  fully  and 
carefully  illustrated)  deals  with  technical  matters 
foreign  to  the  Antiquary.  The  work  is  divided  into 
six  parts,  which  may  be  very  briefly  summarized  as 
follows  :  Part  I.  deals  with  the  origin  of  the 
"  Imperial  System  "—Imperial  Standards,  Ancient 
Standards,  etc.  ;  Part  II.  Inspection  of  Trade  Weights 
and  Measures— Present  Practice,  Ancient  Practice, 
Market  Practice,  Courts  Leet,  Inspection  by  Trade 
Guilds,  etc.;  Part  III.,  Measurement  of  Land;  Part  IV., 
Electrical  Standards,  etc. ;  Part  V.,  Metrical  Measures, 
etc.  ;  Part  VI.,  Pharmaceutical  Measures,  the  Pyx 
Chapel,  Jewel  Tower,  Bankers'  Weights,  Sale  of 
Bread,  Corn,  and  Coal,  respectively,  Miners'  Weights, 
Sale  of  Liquors,  Measurement  of  Textile  Fabrics, 
etc.  This  brief  enumeration  of  the  contents  of  the 
book  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  archaeological 
and  other  subjects  dealt  with  in  it.  Besides  a  number 
of  technical  illustrations,  pictures  are  given  of  the 
ancient  Stirling  jug  or  Scotch  pint ;  the  Scotch 
choppin,  or  half-pint  of  1555  ;  the  Lanark  stone  Troy 
weight  of  circa  1600,  and  other  old  weights  and 
measures.  If,  as  is  probable,  a  second  edition  is 
eventually  called  for,  we  hope  Mr.  Chaney  will  spare 
a  couple  of  pages  or  so  for  a  list  of  the  local  marks 
used  in  English  provincial  towns  prior  to  1885  for  the 
marking  of  weights.  Such  a  list  would  be  of  great 
interest  and  much  value  to  the  antiquary,  as  it  would 
frequently  help  him  to  identify  pieces  of  old  silver 
plate  and  other  objects  bearing  local  marks  hitherto 
unidentified. 

*         *         * 

Chester  :    The    Cathedral    and    See.     (Bell's 

Cathedral   .Series.)     By   Charles    Hiatt.     Cloth, 

crown  8vo.,  pp.  96.     Price  is.  6d. 

This  is  the  third  volume  issued  of  the  new  series  of 

cathedral  guide-books  edited  by  Mr.  Gleeson  White 
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and  Mr.  E.  F.  Strange,  and  if  it  does  not  quite  come 
up  to  the  same  standard  of  excellence  as  its  prede- 
cessors (and  we  think  it  does  not),  it  is  none  the  less 
a  capital  handbook  to  the  highly-interesting  cathedral 
church  of  Chester.  Chester  Cathedral,  as  it  now  is, 
presents  rather  a  difficult  problem  to  the  compiler  of 
a  local  handbook,  who,  without  wishing  to  tread 
on  other  people's  corns,  can  hardly  keep  silence  on 
the  subject  of  "  restoration."  A  sum  exceeding 
;^  100,000  has,  we  believe,  been  spent  in  destroying 
the  ancient  appearance  of  Chester  Cathedral,  and 
making  it  look  as  much  as  possible  as  if  it  -had  been 
turned  out  wholesale  from  some  so-called  "  church 
furnishing "  manufactory.  Those  who,  like  the 
writer  of  this  notice,  retain  a  very  clear  recollection 
of  the  building  before  the  mischief  was  begun,  can 
only  deplore  the  havoc  which  has  taken  place,  and 
Mr.  Hiatt's  remarks  on  p.  22  as  to  so-called  "  restora- 
tion "  are  to  the  point.  They  are,  we  suppose,  to  be 
taken  as  indicating  his  real  opinion  on  what  has  been 
done  at  Chester,  and  of  which  he  does  not  care  to  say 
more  in  detail. 

The  remarks  about  the  "miserere  "  (as  the  author 
misnames  the  misericord)  on  p.  53  show  ignorance 
of  the  subject,  while  Chapter  V.  (which  deals  with 
St.  John's  Church)  is  wrong  in  its  attempt  to  claim 
concathedrality  for  that  church,  and  in  its  assertion 
that  St.  Paul's,  London,  and  Westminster  Abbey, 
"  constitute,  or,  rather,  to  be  more  strictly  accurate, 
did  constitute  a  case  somewhat  analogous."  London 
and  Westminster  are,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say, 
contiguous  cities,  and  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  never 
shared  cathedrality  with  St.  Paul's.  Nor  was  St. 
John's,  Chester,  ever  accounted  a  con-cathedral  with 
Coventry  or  Lichfield.  For  a  few  years  after  the 
Norman  Conquest  the  throne  of  the  Mercian  bishop 
was  placed  in  St.  John  s,  but  it  was  soon  after  settled 
in  the  two  churches  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  which 
were  jointly  the  cathedral  churches  of  the  diocese  till 
the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses.  A  similar 
instance  of  concathedrality  is  to  be  found  in  the  case 
of  Bath  and  Wells.  In  Ireland  the  case  of  Dublin  is 
well  known.  In  France,  Besan9on,  Sisteron,  and 
the  diocese  of  Couserans,  with  its  two  con-cathedrals 
at  St.  Lizier,  may  be  mentioned  ;  but  the  claim  for 
St.  John's,  Chester,  cannot  be  sustained.  The 
Dean  and  Canons  of  St.  John's,  Chester,  in  no  way 
shared  cathedral  rights  with  their  brethren  of  Coven- 
try and  Lichfield.  Their  constitution  was  simply 
that  of  an  ordinary  collegiate  chapter  of  secular 
canons. 

This  book,  like  those  dealing  with  Canterbury  and 
Salisbury,  is  supplied  with  a  plan  and  a  number  of 
useful  illustrations.  It  will  be  found  an  excellent 
pocket  companion  for  any  person  visiting  the  cathe- 
dral, in  spite  of  the  two  mistakes  we  have  pointed 
out. 

*         *         * 

Handbook  to  Gothic  Architecture,  Ecclesi- 
astical AND  Domestic,  for  Photographers 
AND  others.  By  Thomas  Perkins,  M.A. 
Cloth  8vo.,  pp.  223.  London:  Hazdl,  Watson, 
and  Viney.  Price  3s.  6d.. 
This  seems  to  be  a  useful  little  book,  written  as  it 

is  with  the  special  object  of  enabling  photographers 


to  use  their  cameras  intelligently  in  architectural 
work.  So  much  has  been  written  on  English  Gothic 
architecture  generally,  and  the  admirable  handbooks 
by  Mr.  Parker  are  so  exhaustive,  that  we  should  have 
considered  any  attempt  to  add  to  them  a  work  of 
superfluity.  Mr.  Perkins's  book,  however,  bearing 
its  special  object  in  mind,  has  sufficient  to  justify  its 
appearance,  even  if  it  does  not  add  very  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  mediaeval  architecture.  The  book 
originally  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  papers 
published  in  the  Amateur  Photographer,  and  it  is 
illustrated  with  a  number  of  photographs  intended  to 
show  the  proper  position  in  which  various  architec- 
tural objects  and  features  should  be  photographed. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first  of  which  is 
devoted  to  church  architecture,  and  the  plan  adopted 
is  to  give  a  general  description  of  each  architectural 
style,  followed  by  a  list  of  buildings  exhibiting  features 
of  that  particular  style.  Then,  beginning  with  the 
eighth  chapter,  the  different  portions  of  a  church  are 
taken,  as  towers  and  spires,  doorways  and  porches, 
windows,  pillars  and  aisles,  etc.,  all  of  which  are 
freely  illustrated  by  blocks  reproduced  from  photo- 
graphs. This  seems  to  us  very  well  done.  The 
second  part  of  the  book  deals  with  Domestic  Gothic. 
Under  this  heading  (and  not  under  that  of  church 
architecture)  are  included  monastic  buildings,  crosses, 
almshouses,  etc.,  as  well  as  castles,  manor-houses,  and 
other  distinctly  secular  edifices.  Four  appendices  are 
added,  which  deal  (very  cursorily,  of  course)  with 
Welsh,  Scotch,  Irish,  and  Manx  architecture  respec- 
tively. It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  a  book  which 
treats  of  mediaeval  architecture  from  an  entirely  new 
standpoint,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  recom- 
mending it  as  a  book  likely  to  prove  generally  use- 
ful. It  is  copiously  illustrated,  but  there  is  no 
Index  ! 

*         *         * 

The  Church  and  Other  Bells  of  Kincardine- 
shire, ETC.  By  F.  C.  Eeles.  With  several 
plates.  Boards,  4to.,  pp.  50.  Aberdeen:  W.  Jolly 
and  Sons.  Price  5s. 
The  study  of  campanology  in  England  is  a  fairly 
venerable  one,  but  it  has  not  hitherto  found  much 
favour  north  of  the  Tweed.  This  is  no  doubt  owing 
to  the  fact  that  few  old  Scotch  churches  possess  more 
than  a  single  small  bell,  or,  indeed,  a  place  in  which 
to  hang  more  than  one.  In  the  shire  of  Kincardine 
there  are,  according  to  Mr.  Eeles,  only  32  bells 
belonging  to  churches  of  the  Scotch  Establishment. 
The  Episcopal  Church  has  12  bells,  the  Roman 
Catholics  2,  the  other  Presbyterian  bodies  (jointly) 
15,  while  14  other  bells  are  recorded  as  being  in 
municipal  (5)  or  private  (9)  possession,  giving  a  total 
for  the  whole  shire  of  only  75  bells.  As  regards  age, 
only  one  bell  is  set  down  as  mediaeval,  two  as  Dutch 
renaissance,  four  as  Scotch  of  last  century,  two  as 
English  of  last  century,  two  as  (modern  ?)  foreign 
ships'  bells,  and  four  as  of  doubtful  age  and  origin, 
the  remainder  being  modern.  Of  "collections"  of 
bells  the  parish  of  St.  Cyrus  possesses  three  bells  (one 
being  the  ringing  bell,  the  other  two  disused  "  dead  " 
clock  bells).  St.  James's  Episcopal  Church  at  Stone- 
haven, and  the  Town  Steeple,  Stonehaven,  both  pos- 
sess a  couple  of  bells  each.     At  the  church  one  is  the 
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bell  in  use,  the  other  a  disused  ship's  bell.  At  the 
Town  Steeple  one  of  the  two  Ixills  is  also  disused. 
This  list  shows  how  meagrely  supplied  with  Ik-IIs 
Scotland  is,  if  Kincardineshire  may  be  taken,  as  we 
suppose  it  may,  as  a  sample  of  the  rest. 

Of  the  only  medi.-eval  bell  (which  is  a  disused  bell 
at  Strachan)  a  photograph  is  given.  It  is  a  hell  of 
rather  doubtful  dat*,  quite  plain,  rudely  fashioned,  and 
very  small  (13I  inches),  with  along  waist,  rounded 
shoulders,  and  no  crown.  The  canons  are  not  at 
right  angles  to  one  another,  nor  |>arallcl  in  ]>airs. 
This  is  the  single  instance  of  a  medi.vval  l)ell  in 
Kincardineshire,  but  it  seems  that  there  were  two 
others  till  recently  at  Arbuthnott,  and  one  at  Mary- 
culter,  and  another  at  Marykirk.  The  Dutch  l)ells  at 
Kinneff  and  l5anchory  Ternon  are  handsome  of  their 
kind,  and  the  Aberdeen  bell  at  Nigg  is  also  a  good 
one,  but  for  the  most  part  the  bells  are  of  not  much 
interest  or  beauty.  We  trust  that  Mr.  Eeles's  book 
may  lead  to  more  care  being  taken  of  ancient  bells  in 
Scotland  for  the  future.  The  book  covers  a  good 
deal  of  ground  already  well  trodden  in  England,  but 
which  will  be  new  to  most  Scotch  antiquaries,  and 
we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Eeles  for  the  pains  he  has 
taken  to  make  himself  clear,  and  the  subject  interest- 
ing to  his  readers.  There  are  several  good  illustra- 
tions, Ixjth  of  the  bells  themselves  and  of  their 
ornamentation,  and  also  of  the  bell-turrets  in  which 
they  hang.  We  have  much  pleasure  in  warmly  com- 
mending this  careful  and  accurate  book,  which  we 
hope  may  be  succeeded  by  others  dealing  with  the 
bells  in  other  parts  of  Scotland. 

9  V  V 

Recoros  and  Record  Searchinc  ;  a  Guide  to  the 
Genealogist  and  Topographer.     By  Walter  Rye. 
Second  edition,  cloth,  8vo.,  pp.  viii,  253.  London : 
George  Allen.     Price  7s.  6d. 
Mr.    Rye's  Records  and  Record  Searching  is  too 
widely  known  and  appreciated  to  need  any  recom- 
mendation in  our  pages.     It  is  one  of  those  indispen- 
sable tools  without  which  the  antiquary  cannot  do  his 
work,  and  that  is  perhaps  saying  enough  about  a  book 
already  established  as  one  of  the  most  useful  archi\;o- 
logical  handbooks  in  existence.     The  second  edition 
now  published  has  been  revised  and  augmented,  and 
is  supplied  with  a  full  and  complete  index.     One  of 
our  contemporaries  in  commending  the  first  edition 
spoke  of  the  book  as  "  most  readable."     This  it  is, 
and  those  who  may  not  need  it  for  practical  use,  but 


who  may  wish  to  know  something  about  our  national 
records,  cannot  be  better  advised  than  to  study  Mr. 
Rye's  work. 

*  *         * 

Chronologies  and  Calendars.      By  James  C. 

Macdonald.      Cloth,  8vo.,   pp.    118.      London: 

Andrai's  and  Co.  Price  7s  6d. 
We  took  up  this  book  with  the  idea  that  we  prob- 
ably had  in  it  either  something  very  abstruse  and  dry, 
or  something  very  crazy  and  useless.  We  soon  found 
we  had  neither,  and  that  the  book  was  full  of  matter, 
easy  to  read  and  comprehend,  and  withal  that  it  was 
a  very  useful  work  to  have  at  hand  for  reference.  The 
subject-matter  of  the  book  renders  it  practically  im- 
possible to  give  a  general  idea  of  its  contents,  beyond 
saying  that  it  deals  clearly  and  concisely  with  the  sub- 
ject of  chronologies,  and  with  the  different  calendars 
now  or  formerly  in  use  by  various  nations  and  peoples. 
It  perhaps  leaves  the  reader  with  the  feeling  that  if 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun,  neither  is  there 
anything  sure  or  certain  either.  As  a  small  handy 
book  on  the  subjects  with  which  it  deals  in  quite  a 
fascinating  manner,  it  may  be  recommended  as  a  con- 
venient vade  mecum.  The  author  knows  his  subject 
well,  and  has  been  able  to  presen  lit  in  a  readable 
and  concise  manner. 

*  *         * 

(Set'eral  other  reviews  are  unavoidably  held  over. ) 
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Note  to  Publishers. — We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSB. 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor  stating  the  subject  and 
manner  of  treatment. 

To  INTENDING  CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited M.SS. 
will  always  receive  careful  attention,  but  the  Editor 
cannot  return  them  if  not  accepted  unless  a  fully 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  is  enclosed.  To  this 
rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 

Letters  containing  queries  can  only  be  inserted  in  the 
"Antiquary"  if  of  general  interest,  or  on  some  new 
subject.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  reply  pri- 
vately, or  through  the  "  Antiquary,"  to  questions  of 
the  ordinary  nature  that  sometimes  reach  him.  No 
attention  is  paid  to  anonymous  communications  or 
would-be  contributions. 
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The   Antiquary, 


JUNE,  1897. 


jeotes  of  t6e  a^ontj). 

At  the  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,   on   St.    George's   Day,    Sir   A. 
W.  Franks  was  re-elected  president  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  Messrs.  Edwin  Freshfield, 
F.    G.    Hilton    Price,    and    C.    H.    Read, 
treasurer,    director,    and     secretary    respec- 
tively.    The  following  were  elected  members 
of  the  council :  Viscount  Dillon,  the  Bishop 
of    Stepney,   Sir    John    Evans,   Sir   A.    W. 
Franks,    Sir    H.    H.    Howorth,    Sir    Owen 
Roberts,  Sir  J.  Charles  Robinson,  Captain 
J.    B.    Telfer,    R.N.,   and    Messrs.    Edwin 
Freshfield,    W.    Gowland,    C.    E.     Keyser, 
F.  G.  Hilton  Price,  C.  H.  Read,  L.  Alma- 
Tadema,  R.A.,  W.   Paley  Baildon,  Everard 
Green,  A.  Higgins,  James  Hilton,  P.  Norman, 
W.   Page,  and  M.  Stephenson.     The  presi- 
dent in  his  annual  address  dealt  with  the 
progress  of  archaeological  research  during  the 
year,  and  referred  to  the  partial  demolition 
of  the  west  front  of  Peterborough  Cathedral, 
and  the  information  which  had  been  obtained 
through  the  Government  as  to  the  measures 
adopted    in    foreign    countries    to    protect 
ancient  buildings  from  mischief  of  the  kind. 
It  will  be  at  least  some  satisfaction  that  such 
acts  as  the  demolition  of  the  Rolls  Chapel, 
and  the  destruction,  by  rebuilding,  of  portions 
of  the  west  front  of  Peterborough  Cathedral 
should  lead  to  the  speedy  and  efficient  pre- 
vention of  vandalism  of  the  kind  in  time  to 
come.     Speaking   of  Peterborough,  we   are 
sorry  to  hear  that  Dr.  Macdonnell  (who  with 
the  dean  and  Canon  Clayton  voted  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  north-west  gable)  is  seriously 
ill,  and  in  a  critical  condition. 

VOL.  XXXIII. 


Mr.  R.  Blair,  F.S.A.,  writes  as  follows  : 

"A  most  interesting  Roman  inscribed 
slab,  recording  the  conveying  of  water  into 
the  Roman  station  at  Chesters  perlineam 
valli  {Cilurmim)  for  the  second  ala  of 
Asturians  by  the  force  stationed  at  the 
camp,  Ulpius  Marcellus  being  legate  and 
propraetor,  was  discovered  in  a  room  which 
was  being  excavated  immediately  to  the  west 
of  the  north  guard-chamber  of  the  smaller 
east  gateway  of  the  camp.  It  had  been 
turned  upside  down,  and  made  use  of  as  a 
doorstep. 

"  The  Bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  been 
spending  Easter  at  Chollerford  Inn,  was  the 
first  to  read  the  inscription,  which  was  in 
well-formed  letters  2  inches  high,  the  words 
being  divided  by  leaf  stops.  The  slab  is 
quite  perfect,  except  a  small  fragment 
knocked  off  the  top  left-hand  corner.  The 
inscription  is  : 


AQVA'-ADDVCTA 
ALAE'TMsn/R" 
SVMUP"  1W5RC3LLO 

S 


< a'  ^"-    -        -        ~    -- 

The  only  tied  letters   are   the   e  and  l  of 
'  Marcello.' 

"  It  appears  there  were  two  or  three  Ulpii 
Marcelli,  all  legates :  one  in  the  time  of 
Antoninus  Pius  and  Marcus  Aurelius ; 
another,  temp.  Commodus ;  and  a  third 
later,  who  was  legate  in  Pannonia  (see  Lapid. 
Sept.,  and  C.  I.  2.,  vii.).  Professor  Hiibner 
thinks  the  inscription  is  of  the  time  of 
Marcus  Aurelius." 

'^  ^  ^ 
The  decease  on  April  22  of  the  Rev.  Peter 
Almeric  Leheup  Wood,  Rector  of  Newent, 
Gloucestershire,  brought  to  an  end  the 
shadow  of  the  curiously  abortive  ecclesias- 
tical corporation  of  Middleham  Collegiate 
Church  in  Yorkshire.  We  say  the  shadow, 
for  the  corporation  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
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have  had  any  real  existence  at  all.  A  brief 
recapitulation  of  the  outlines  of  the  story  of 
the  foundation  and  later  vicissitudes  of  the 
collegiate  body  may  not  be  out  of  place  in 
these  notes  at  the  present  time,  before  they 
become  forgotten. 

Richard  III.,  when  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
conceived  the  idea  of  constituting  and  en- 
dowing the  parish  church  of  Middleham  as 
a  collegiate  church,  and  in  1478  obtained 
letters  patent  from  Edward  IV.  for  that 
purpose,  the  new  foundation  being  incor- 
porated "in  honorem  domini  nostri  Jesu 
Christi  et  beatissime  virginis  Marie  et  sancte 
Alkelde."  It  was  to  consist  of  a  dean  and 
six  chaplains  (who  were  to  form  the  chapter), 
together  with  four  clerks,  six  choristers,  and 
a  parish  minister,  and  was  to  be  known  as 
"  Collegium  decani  et  capellanorum  Ricardi 
Ducis  Gloucestrie  de  Middleham  in  comitatu 
Ebor."  A  confirmation  by  the  Archbishop 
of  York  directed  (and  it  was  a  noteworthy 
injunction,  as  Middleham  was  then  in  the 
diocese  of  York)  that  the  use  and  customs 
of  the  cathedral  church  of  Salisbury  were  to 
be  observed  in  the  celebration  of  the  choir 
offices  and  mass  in  the  collegiate  church. 
The  rector  of  Middleham  became  the  first 
dean,  but  although  six  chaplains  were  nomi- 
nated, it  does  not  appear  that  their  stalls 
were  formally  endowed,  or  that  any  successors 
to  them  were  afterwards  appointed ;  neither 
was  the  church  rebuilt  (as  had  been  contem- 
plated) on  a  larger  scale.  The  parish,  how- 
ever, was  separated  from  the  diocese,  and 
constituted  a  peculiar  jurisdiction,  within 
which  the  dean  exercised  certain  powers, 
such  as  granting  probates  of  wills,  dispensing 
from  the  publication  of  banns  of  matrimony, 
and  other  matters.  In  such  a  state  of  sus- 
pended animation  the  corporation  escaped 
suppression  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and 
survived  to  our  own  day. 

^         ^         ^ 

The  second  chapter  in  the  history  of  the 
collegiate  church  of  Middleham  opens  with 
the  issue,  in  1 831,  of  the  Royal  Commission 
to  enquire  into  the  revenues  and  status  of 
the  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  of 
England  and  Wales,  and  which  has  resulted 
in  the  existence  (as  a  permanent  body)  of 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  In  their 
first  report,  dated  June  16,  1835,  the  Royal 


Commissioners  observed  as  follows  regarding 
Middleham  :  *'  The  corporation,  by  charter, 
consists  of  a  dean,  six  chaplains,  four  clerks, 
six  choristers,  and  one  clerk  to  administer 
divine  service ;  but  there  are  now  no  chap- 
lains, clerks,  or  choristers,  the  only  two 
members  of  the  establishment  being  the 
dean  and  the  minister  for  divine  services  and 
offices.  The  minister  for  divine  services  and 
offices  receives  out  of  the  revenue  ;^i2o, 
and  the  dean  the  remainder."  In  other 
columns  they  state  that  the  average  net  yearly 
income  of  the  dean  and  chapter  was  ;^45S, 
that  the  fabric  of  the  church  was  in  good 
repair,  and  was  kept  so  by  a  church  rate, 
and  that  "  there  is  a  house  for  the  residence 
of  the  dean,  which  is  occupied  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Cockroft,  the  minister  for  divine  service, 
but  the  dean  is  liable  to  keep  it  in  repair." 
Attention  having  been  thus  called  to  the 
matter,  and  a  good  deal  of  feeling  evoked  at 
the  proposal  to  abolish  the  establishment, 
the  then  dean.  Dr.  Peter  Skrimshire  Wood 
(father  of  the  late  Rev.  P.  A.  L.  Wood), 
appointed  six  clergymen  to  the  six  chap- 
laincies, as  "  canons  "  of  the  chapter,  one  of 
them  being  Charles  Kingsley,  a  college  friend 
at  Cambridge  of  the  late  Mr.  P.  A.  L. 
Wood.  Another  of  the  "canons  "was  Mr. 
William  Atthill,  whose  work,  The  Collegiate 
Church  of  Middleham^  was  published  by  the 
Camden  Society  in  1847,  ^^^  in  which  a  list 
of  the  establishment  thus  called  together  by 
Dean  Wood  may  be  seen.  Nor  was  this 
all;  a  set  of  canopied  stalls  was  erected 
in  the  chancel  of  the  little  parish  church 
after  the  fashion  of  those  to  be  seen  in 
cathedral  choirs,  and  to  the  amazement  of 
the  villagers  a  form  of  what  was  then  known 
as  "  cathedral  service  "  was  set  on  foot,  the 
choir  were  clothed  in  surplices,  and  the 
clergy  preceded  by  a  verger  bearing  a  staff  of 
office.  Unfortunately  all  this  took  place 
when  the  country  was  in  a  Protestant  fit  over 
the  wrong  doings  of  the  "  Tractarians,"  and 
the  changes  at  Middleham  were  resented  as 
being  somehow  connected  with  unprotestant 
practices  elsewhere. 

^        ^        ^ 
At  the  visit   of   the    Royal  Archaeological 
Institute  to  Middleham  on  July   25,    1874, 
the  stalls  were  still  in  situ ;  there  were  four 
on  each  side  of  the  chancel.     Those  on  the 
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south  side,  beginning  at  the  west,  bore  labels 
as  follows  :  (i)  decanus,  (2)  s.  catherin^e, 

(3)  S.    CUTHBERTI,    (4)   S.    BARBAR^f;.       Those 

on   the   north,  beginning   at  the  west :   (i) 

S.  GEORGII,    (2)    S.  NINIANI,    (3)    S.  ANTHONII, 

(4)  SACRiSTANUS.  A  fcw  ycars  ago  the 
church  was  "  restored,"  and  fresh  stalls  have 
been  erected,  that  in  place  of  the  dean's 
stall  being  now  labelled  s.  mari^.  The 
"restoration"  alluded  to  has  been  of  a 
lamentably  destructive  character,  and  the 
remains  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Alkelda  have 
been  demolished.      The  late  Canon   Raine 


tower.  The  accompanying  illustration  is 
from  a  photograph  which  was  taken  before 
the  last  so-called  "  restoration." 

The  old  deanery  house  is  still  standing  ; 
portions  of  it  are  mediaeval  It  is  now  used 
as  the  residence  of  the  Rector  of  Middleham. 

^  ^  ^ 
We  learn,  while  these  pages  are  passing 
through  the  press,  that  an  Exhibition  of  the 
Antiquities  found  at  Silchester  in  1896  will 
be  held  in  the  Apartments  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  at  Burlington  House.  The  Ex- 
hibition is  to  open  on  Monday,  May  24,  and 


MIDDLEHAM   COLLEGIATE  CHURCH 
{From  the  south-east). 


spoke  very  strongly  to  the  writer  of  this 
note  on  the  subject,  and  also  expressed  his 
dissent  from  a  paper  printed  in  the  Yorkshire 
Archceologkal  Journal,  in  which  an  endeavour 
was  made  to  prove  that  St.  Alkelda  never 
lived.  Canon  Raine  intended,  we  believe, 
to  reply  to  the  paper  in  question.  He  had 
previously  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Archaeological  Institute  (vol.  xiv.), 
the  statutes  proposed  for  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  Middleham,  and  to  that  volume, 
as  well  as  to  Mr.  Atthill's  book,  we  would 
refer  those  who  may  wish  to  follow  the 
matter  more  in  detail.  The  church  itself 
consists  of  a  nave  with  north  and  south 
aisles,  a  chancel,  and  a  western  embattled 


will  be  on  view  till  Saturday,  June  5,  inclu- 
sive, from  II  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  daily  (Sunday 
excepted). 

^  ^  ^ 
We  have  recently  met  with  a  book,  which 
may  be  known  to  some  of  our  readers,  but 
which  is  new  to  us.  It  is  entitled  Dictionnaire 
des  Foitifons,  Syniboles,  Signes  Figtiratifs, 
Marques  et  Monogramvies  des  Or/hres  Fran- 
fats  et  Eirangers,  etc.,  par  Ris-Faquot.  It  is 
published  by  M.  Henri  Laurens,  6,  rue  de 
Tournon,  Paris.  Those  interested  in  old 
plate  may  be  glad  to  know  of  the  book  (if 
they  are  not  already  acquainted  with  it),  for 
it  contains  much  information  as  to  French 
hall-marks,  together  with  the  ordinances  of 
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the  Paris  goldsmiths  in  full.  The  foreign 
element  in  the  book  is  almost  wholly  English, 
and  it  deserves  to  be  alluded  to,  for  it  is 
nothing  else  than  an  indifferent  resume  of 
the  hall-marks  given  in  Mr,  Cripps's  work, 
Old  English  Plate,  without  a  word  of  ac- 
knowledgment as  to  the  source  from  which 
they  are  derived.  The  pirated  drawings  of 
the  English  hall-marks  are  so  badly  done  as 
to  render  them  quite  useless,  but  none  the 
less  the  intention  to  appropriate  the  labours 
of  other  people  without  acknowledgment, 
calls  for  an  expression  of  stern  reprobation. 
We  hope  that  no  English  antiquary  would 
act  in  so  unworthy  a  manner  towards  a 
foreign  colleague  as  the  author  of  this  French 
work  has  done  towards  Mr.  Cripps. 

.jj|.  ^  ^ 
The  re-erection  of  ancient  market  crosses  has 
become  quite  a  feature  of  modern  Scotland, 
many  of  the  crosses  having  been  fortunately 
preserved  in  private  hands  after  they  were 
removed  from  their  original  positions.  The 
good  people  of  Cupar  are  much  exercised  on 
the  subject  of  their  old  cross,  which  is  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  \\'emyss,  of  Wemyshall, 
who  has  offered  to  return  it  to  the  town  that 
it  may  be  re-erected  as  a  memorial  of  the 
completion  of  the  sixtieth  year  of  the  Queen's 
reign.  This  generous  offer  the  Town  Council 
of  Cupar  has  refused,  and  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  ratepayers,  called  by  the  Provost  in 
accordance  with  a  requisition.  Bailie  Innes, 
seconded  by  Bailie  Arnot,  moved  a  resolu- 
tion expressing  regret  at  the  Town  Council 
of  Cupar  resolving  by  a  majority  not  to 
accept  the  old  cross  of  Cupar.  Dr.  Douglas, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Honeyman,  hon.  Sheriff- 
Substitute,  moved  that  the  Town  Council  be 
respectfully  asked  to  rescind  their  resolution 
and  have  the  old  cross  restored.  The  third 
resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  Osborne, 
solicitor,  seconded  by  Dr.  John  Macdonald, 
that  the  old  "  mercat  "  cross  of  Cupar  should 
be  erected  at  the  Cross  in  honour  of  the 
Queen's  record  reign.  The  resolutions,  we 
are  told,  were  cordially  received  by  the 
audience,  and  were  carried  by  acclamation. 

^  r$,  <j(> 

At  the  April  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  the  gift  of 
an  early  bicycle  was  announced,  and  Mr. 
R.  S.  Holmes,  in  some  remarks  which  he 


made  concerning  it,  stated  that  the  modern 
type  of  bicycle  (known  as  the  "boneshaker" 
in  contrast  to  the  "  hobby-horse ")  was  in- 
vented about  1864  by  Pierre  Lallement.  In 
this  connection,  however,  the  claims  of  a 
Scotchman  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  In 
the  Glasgow  International  Exhibition  of  1888 
there  was  exhibited  a  wooden  bicyle  con- 
structed some  time  prior  to  1846,  by  a  Mr. 
Gavin  Dalzell,  merchant  at  Lesmahagow, 
Lanarkshire.  A  picture  of  it  is  given  on 
page  327  of  Scottish  National  Memorials. 
It  is  certainly  a  most  curious  and  interesting 
object,  and,  having  regard  to  the  later  develop- 
ment and  popularity  of  the  "  bike,"  it  deserves, 
we  think,  a  place  in  the  National  Museum  in 
Edinburgh.  Few  persons  are  aware  that  the 
jubilee  of  the  invention  of  the  bicycle  has 
passed,  or  that  the  first  to  be  constructed 
was  the  invention  and  handiwork  of  a  Scotch- 
man. 

•ij?  •)!(»  •ij? 
The  manuscript  popularly  known  as  the  log 
of  the  Mayflower  has  been  formally  handed 
over  to  Mr.  Bayard,  the  outgoing  Ambassador 
of  the  United  States,  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
at  London  House.  The  transfer  was  pre- 
ceded by  the  reading  of  a  document  by 
Dr.  Tristram,  in  which  were  set  forth  the 
reasons  of  the  Consistory  Court  for  abiding 
by  its  original  decision  to  confide  the  volume 
to  Mr.  Bayard's  care.  For  application  had 
been  made,  on  Mr.  Bayard's  relinquishing 
his  ambassadorial  duties,  that  the  custody  of 
the  book  should  be  granted  to  his  successor, 
in  order  that  through  the  medium  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  it  might  reach 
the  hands  of  its  future  guardian,  the  Governor 
of  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  The  Court 
decided  that  it  had  no  power  to  enforce  the 
head  of  a  Sovereign  State  to  comply  with  its 
decrees,  and  preferred,  therefore,  to  charge 
Mr,  Bayard,  as  a  private  person,  to  convey 
the  manuscript  to  Boston.  After  the  Diocesan 
Registrar  had  read  the  decree  of  the  Court, 
the  volume  was  handed  to  the  ex-Ambassador 
by  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  in  two  or 
three  sentences  expressed  his  adhesion  to 
the  principle  that  it  was  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible importance  that  the  documents  bearing 
on  the  history  of  a  nation  should  be  under 
its  own  care.  Mr.  Bayard  said  that  the  book 
was  a  valuable  testimony  to  the  existence  of 
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the  civil  and  religious  liberties  which  were 
the  soul  of  both  the  American  and  British 
nations,  and  expressed  his  own  admiration 
for  the  spirit  in  which  the  transfer  had  been 
effected. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  library  of  Hereford  Cathedral,  with  its 
Mappa  Mundi  and  the  cases  of  chained  books, 
is  well  known.  Hitherto  it  has  been  incon- 
veniently housed.  This  is  now  remedied, 
and  a  new  building  has  been  erected  over 
the  south-west  cloister.  The  new  building 
was  formally  opened  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  on  April  30,  after  a  service  in  the 
cathedral,  at  which  the  Archbishop  preached. 
Proceeding  to  the  new  library,  prayers  were 
said  by  the  Bishop  of  Hereford,  after  which 
the  Dean,  in  thanking  Dr.  Temple  for  coming 
to  open  the  building,  said  that  he  knew  not 
when  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  had  per- 
formed a  public  function  in  Hereford.  He 
could  discover  no  record  of  any  since  the 
days  of  Archbishop  Theodore,  who  held  a 
Synod  at  Hereford  in  673,  when  Worcester 
was  made  a  separate  See.  The  Archbishop 
then  declared  the  library  open. 

^         ^         4. 

Readers  of  the  Antiquary  will  have  heard  with 
much  regret  of  the  death  of  Mr.  J.  Theodore 
Bent,  F.S.A.  Mr.  Bent,  who  was  in  the 
forty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  was  both  an 
explorer  and  an  antiquary,  and  he  was  one 
of  those  fortunate  persons  whose  writings  at 
once  caught  the  ear  of  the  public.  His 
investigations  in  Mashonaland,  resulting  as 
they  did  in  the  curious  discoveries  which  he 
made,  and  which  are  described  in  his  work 
entitled  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Mashonaland, 
had  just  that  element  of  strange  romance 
about  them  which  was  sure  to  attract  atten- 
tion. Mr.  Bent  had  more  than  once  expressed 
his  wish  to  contribute  a  paper  on  the  subject 
to  the  pages  of  the  Antiquary,  but  he  never 
found  time  to  do  so.  Had  Mr.  Bent's  life 
been  spared  to  a  longer  period,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  he  might  have  hoped  to  take  a 
fairly  high  place  in  the  niche  of  fame.  Mr. 
Bent  had  but  recently  returned  from  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  in  Southern  Arabia,  when 
he  was  attacked  by  a  return  of  malarial  fever. 
This  developed  into  pneumonia,  of  which  he 
died  in  London  on  May  5.     Mr.  Bent  was 


elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
on  July  I,  1886. 

«$?  ^  4? 
We  understand  that  the  excavations  at  Mount 
Grace,  which  were  carried  on  so  successfully 
last  summer  by  Mr.  William  Brown  the 
owner  and  Mr.  W,  H.  St.  John  Hope,  will 
be  resumed  at  Whitsuntide.  As  Mount 
Grace  is  the  only  Carthusian  house  in  Eng- 
land the  remains  of  which  are  at  all  perfect, 
the  importance  of  the  work  undertaken  there 
is  quite  exceptional.  The  Yorkshire  Archae- 
ological Society  has  organized  a  special  fund 
for  the  purpose  which,  we  hope,  will  be 
widely  supported,  as  the  work  is  really  of 
national,  rather  than  merely  local  interest. 
Speaking  of  English  monastic  remains,  we 
may  mention  that  Messrs.  Macmillan  and 
Bowes  of  Cambridge  have  just  published  a 
work  which  has  long  been  looked  for,  by 
Mr.  J.  Willis  Clark,  the  Registrary  of  the 
University,  on  the  observances  in  use  at  the 
Augustinian  Priory  of  Barnwell,  Cambridge- 
shire, and  entitled  Customs  of  Augustinian 
Cations.  We  hope  to  refer  to  this  important 
work  on  a  future  occasion. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Ireland 
is  still  troubled  as  to  the  future  of  the 
Kilkenny  Museum.  The  Irish  Builder  of 
April  1 7  has  devoted  an  article  to  the  subject 
in  which,  speaking  of  the  collection  itself,  it 
says  it  is  a  very  heterogeneous  one :  "  No 
system  seems  to  have  been  adopted,  and  the 
result  is  that  it  presents  more  the  appearance 
of  an  '  Old  Curiosity  Shop "  than  a  properly 
arranged  museum.  Stones  and  fragments 
of  stained  glass  from  St.  Canice's  Cathedral, 
roof  timbers  from  Callan,  Crannog  logs  from 
Enniskillen,  rough  beams  from  Rothe's  House, 
and  a  great  variety  of  pieces  of  timber,  most 
of  which  should  not  have  been  moved  from 
their  original  habitat,  have  now  become  a 
difficulty  as  to  disposal,  as  they  are  of  no 
archaeological  interest  whatever.  There  still 
remains  a  good  deal  of  general  and  local 
interest,  but  there  are  some  objects  of  a 
fictile  character,  others  rust-eaten,  not  much 
to  look  at,  but  rapidly  disintegrating,  which 
should  be  at  once  removed  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  an  expert  for  preservation  in 
dust-proof  cases ;  and  for  the  safe  custody 
of  such  special  items  it  is  not  likely  any  satis- 
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factory  provision  could  be  made  in  Kilkenny." 
Perhaps  the  best  solution  would  be  if  the 
more  valuable  objects  were  removed  to 
Dublin,  and  the  museum  itself  left  at  Kil- 
kenny on  the  understanding  that  the  local 
members  took  care  of  it.  Would  not  the 
chapter-house  of  the  cathedral  afford  a 
proper  home  for  it?  The  matter  is  one, 
however,  for  Irish  antiquaries  to  settle. 
They  know  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
which  we  do  not,  although  a  good  many 
communications  have  been  addressed  to  us 
on  the  subject. 

4p         ^         ^ 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Norfolk  and 
Norwich  Archaeological  Society  the  President 
(Sir  F.  G.  M.  Boileau)  alluded  sympathetically 
to  the  serious  illness  of  the  Rev.  VV.  F.  Creeny. 
We  regret  to  say  that  Mr.  Creeny's  illness 
terminated  in  his  death  on  Easter  Day 
(April  1 8).  In  an  appreciative  notice  of 
Mr.  Creeny  the  Times  remarks  as  follows  : 
"  A  remarkable  and  interesting  personality 
has  passed  away  in  the  person  of  the  Rev. 
William  Frederic  Creeny,  vicar  of  St.  Michael- 
at-Thorn,  Norwich,  who  died  on  Easter 
Sunday  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  Mr.  Creeny 
graduated  at  St.  John's,  Cambridge,  in  1853, 
and  was  soon  afterwards  ordained  to  the 
curacy  of  St.  Mark,  Lakenham,  where  he 
remained  until  1855.  ^^  was  subsequently 
four  years  curate  at  Wellingborough  ;  then 
chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  Helena;  chaplain 
of  St.  Leonard  and  Isle  of  Ryde,  Sydney, 
where  he  remained  for  ten  years  until  1872  ; 
curate  of  St.  John,  Upper  Norwood,  1873-74 ; 
and  curate  of  Soham,  Cambridgeshire,  in 
1876.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  presented 
by  Lady  Lothian  to  the  living  of  St.  Michael- 
at-Thorn,  of  which  the  net  value  is  about 
;£2>o.  Yet  on  the  slenderest  resources  he 
achieved  remarkable  results  in  the  field  of 
Christian  archaeology.  In  1884  he  published 
a  beautiful  book  on  monumental  brasses  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  a  field  of  labour 
which  had  hitherto  been  almost  untilled. 
The  book  contains  eighty  photo-lithographed 
reproductions  by  Messrs.  W.  Griggs  and 
Sons  of  the  finest  specimens,  to  obtain 
which  Mr.  Creeny  traversed  Europe  from 
Seville  in  the  West  to  Posen,  Liibeck,  Breslau, 
and  even  Sweden  in  the  East.  His  labours 
were  indefatigable,   and  he  had    many  an 


amusing  story  to  tell  of  his  adventures  in 
the  pursuit  of  an  object  which  was  not 
always  intelligible  to  the  custodians  of  foreign 
churches.  In  the  introduction  he  narrates 
one  of  these — how  from  matins  until  long 
after  evensong  he  was  at  work  in  Paderborn 
Cathedral,  and  found  that  he  had  been  locked 
in.  Means  of  escape  apparently  there  were 
none,  until  he  espied  a  bell-rope,  which  he 
at  once  pulled,  to  the  amazement  of  the 
people,  who  were  not  accustomed  to  prayers 
at  that  hour.  He  attained  his  end,  however, 
and  was  released  by  the  sacristan's  daughter. 
Besides  the  introduction,  each  illustration 
contains  descriptive  letterpress  of  considerable 
historical  interest.  Another  scarcely  less 
laborious  task  was  achieved  by  the  publi- 
cation, in  November,  1891,  of  illustrations  of 
incised  slabs,  by  the  same  firm,  and  with 
notes,  as  in  the  former  work,  printed  by 
Messrs.  A.  H.  Goose  and  Co.,  Norwich 
In  this  department  there  had  been  few 
previous  workers,  though  due  acknowledg- 
ment is  made  of  the  labours  of  Mr.  E.  L. 
Cutts,  Mr.  Boutell,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Nesbitt  There  was,  however,  Mr.  Creeny 
observes,  no  book  o{ facsimiles  of  these  slabs, 
or,  as  they  are  called  in  France,  '  pierres 
tombales  gravies  au  trait.'  Seventy -one 
specimens  of  this  branch  of  mediaeval  art, 
extending  over  four  centuries,  are  given  in 
the  book,  and  many  of  them  are  of  scarcely 
less  elaborate  beauty  than  the  brasses  of  the 
previous  volume.  Mutatis  mutandis,  the 
words  quoted  by  Mr.  Creeny  from  the 
*  Annales '  of  M.  Didron  are  applicable  to 
the  brasses  and  slabs  alike  :  '  The  beautiful 
stone  engravings  which  are  being  effaced 
every  day  under  the  feet  of  the  faithful  are 
in  some  sort  open  books  in  which  one  can 
study  at  leisure  the  architecture,  the  customs, 
and  the  iconography  of  the  Middle  Age. 
They  are  among  the  true  chefs  d'oeuvre  of 
an  art  too  long  neglected,  and  of  which  the 
authors  are  unknown.  Their  names,  when 
they  shall  be  found,  will  certainly  figure  with 
distinction  amongst  those  of  the  most  eminent 
engravers.'  Mr.  Creeny  was  elected  a  Fellow 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1885,  and  in 
the  by-paths  to  which  with  such  rare  and 
unworldly  assiduity  he  devoted  himself  no 
one  has  done  such  good  work."  Much  of 
the  revived  interest  in  the  monumental  brasses 
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and  incised  grave-slabs  in  our  own  country  is, 
we  believe,  due  to  Mr.  Creeny's  painstaking 
labours  on  the  Continent,  and  to  the  beau- 
tiful facsimiles  of  his  rubbings  which  have 
been  published.  Mr.  Creeny's  death  deprives 
English  archaeology  of  a  laborious  and  a  most 
unassuming  worker. 

4p       4p       4p 

The  St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society  has 
issued  as  a  fly-sheet  a  list  taken  from  the  City 
Press,  of  the  City  of  London  churches,  with  the 
hours  of  the  services  and  the  times  when  the 
churches  are  open.  Omitting  the  list  of  ser- 
vices, the  following  times  when  the  churches 
are  open,  may  be  found  generally  useful  to 
antiquaries  and  others  who  may  wish  to  in- 
spect the  buildings  : 

St.  Alban,  Wood  Street,  i  to  2. 

All  Hallows,  Barking,  lo  to  5. 

All  Hallows,  Lombard  Street,  Wednesdays 
and  Fridays,  12.30  to  2. 

All  Hallows,  London  Wall,  10  to  4  (Saturdays, 
10  to  2). 

SL  A1  phage,  London  Wall,  12.30  to  1.30. 

St.  Andrew  Wardrobe,  12  to  2. 

SL  Andrew  Undershaft,  12  to  2. 

St  Bartholomew  the  Great,  9.30  to  4.30. 

St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  11  to  12. 

St.  Botolph,  Aldersgate,  12.30  to  5.30  (Satur- 
days excepted), 

St  Botolph,  Bishopsgate,  11  to  12. 

St  Bride,  Fleet  Street,  11  to  4. 

Christ  Church,  Newgate  Street,  12  to  2. 

St  Clement,  Eastcheap,  12  to  3. 

St  Dunstan  in  the  East,  10  to  4. 

St  Dunstan  in  the  West,  10  to  i  and  2  to  4. 

St.  Edmund  the  King,  Lombard  Street, 
10  to  4. 

St.  Ethelburga,  Bishopsgate,  12  to  2. 

St  Giles,  Cripplegate,  10  to  4  (Saturdays, 
10  to  i). 

St  Helen,  Bishopsgate,  11.30  to  3  (Saturdays 
excepted). 

St  James  Garlickhithe,  12  to  2. 

St  Katherine  Coleman,  Fenchurch  Street, 
10  to  4. 

St     Katherine    Cree,     Leadenhall     Street, 

St  Laurence  Jewry,  i  to  2.  [12  to  2. 

St  Margaret,  Lothbury,  9  to  5. 

St  Mary  Abchurch,  12  to  2. 

St  Mary  Aldermary,  i  to  3  (Saturdays  ex- 
cepted). 


St    Mary-le-Bow,     Tuesdays,    Wednesdays, 
Thursdays,  Fridays,  12  to  2. 

St  Margaret  Pattens,  11  to  4. 

St.  Martin,  Ludgate,  12  to  2. 

St  Mary-at-Hill,  Eastcheap,  10  to  4  (Satur 
days,  10  to  2). 

St  Mary  Woolnoth,  10  to  4. 

St  Michael,  Comhill,  12  to  2. 

St  Michael  Paternoster  Royal,  12  to  2. 

St.  Nicholas  Cole  Abbey,  11  to  4. 

St  Olave,  Hart  Street,  12.30  to  2.30, 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  8  to  5. 

St  Peter,  Comhill,  12  to  2  (Saturdays  ex- 
cepted). 

St.    Peter-le-Poer,    12    to   2   (Saturdays  ex- 
cepted). 

St  Sepulchre,  Snow  Hill,  10  to  4. 

St  Stephen,  Coleman  Street,  12  to  2. 

St   Stephen,  Walbrook,   i   to  3    (Saturdays 
excepted). 

St  Swithin,  London  Stone,  i  to  3. 

The  following  do  not  appear  to  be  open  at 
all  except  during  service  time  :  St  Anne  and 
St  Agnes ;  St  Augustine  and  St.  Faith ; 
St  Bartholomew -the -less,  Smithfield  ;  St 
Bartholomew,  Moor  Lane ;  St  Benet,  Paul's 
Wharf;  Holy  Trinity,  Gough  Square ;  Holy 
Trinity,  Minories ;  St  Magnus  the  Martyr ; 
St  Mary  Aldermanbury ;  and  St.  Vedast 
Foster.  (St  Mildred,  Bread  Street,  is  tem- 
porarily closed  for  repairs.) 

We  have  only  a  couple  of  comments  to 
make  on  this  list  The  first  is  one  of  grati- 
tude for  small  mercies,  and  the  other  that  of 
regret  that  all  the  churches  are  not  open  all 
day  long,  as  is  the  custom  on  the  Continent. 
Closing  churches  on  Saturday  afternoons 
(which  are  open  on  other  days  of  the  week) 
closes  them  to  the  majority  of  persons  whose 
only  spare  time  in  London  is  to  be  found  on 
Saturday  afternoons.  If  the  churches  cannot 
be  left  open  all  day,  why  should  they  be 
barred  and  bolted  on  Sunday  between  the 
hours  of  service,  and  why  should  not  a  board 
on  the  outside  indicate  where  the  keys 
may  be  obtained  ?  However,  the  list  of 
churches  which  are  open  for  a  few  hours  in 
the  middle  of  each  day  shows  a  great 
advance  on  the  state  of  things  a  few  years 
ago,  when  it  was  almost  impossible  to  get 
inside  a  City  church  except  at  service  time 
on  Sundays. 
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The  late  Mr.  William  Chaflers's  Marks  and 
Monograms,  originally  published  four  and 
thirty  years  ago,  has  long  been  regarded  as 
a  standard  work  on  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats.  Originally  only  a  modest  volume  of 
some  270  pages,  it  has  grown  from  edition 
to  edition  until  it  has  now  attained  an  eighth 
edition.  This  has  been  edited  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Litchfield,  and  the  book  now  con- 
sists of  a  goodly  volume  of  a  thousand  pages. 
Nearly  500  fresh  potters*  marks  have  been 
added,  and  Mr.  Drury  Fortnum  has  con- 
tributed notes  and  corrections  in  his  own 
especial  field  of  "  Maiolica."  More  than 
seventy  painters'  marks  have  been  added  to 
the  Sevres  section  of  the  work,  additional 
information  as  to  this  ware  having  been 
derived  from  an  inspection  of  the  collections 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  Windsor,  and 
that  formed  by  the  late  Lady  Charlotte 
Schreiber  which  is  now  at  South  Kensing- 
ton. The  new  edition  of  this  useful  work 
is,  we  may  add,  published  by  Messrs.  Gibbings 
and  Co.  for  Reeves  and  Turner. 

«i?       "J?       ^ 

Messrs  Methuen  announce  for  early  publi- 
cation a  work  on  the  Great  Stone  Temples 
of  Tripoli  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Covvper,  F.S.A. 
Mr.  Cowper's  papers  in  our  pages  last 
year  on  the  "  Senams  at  Tripoli "  excited 
much  interest.  The  subject  will  be  dealt 
with  fully  and  at  length  in  the  forth- 
coming work.  The  Turkish  prohibition 
against  all  European  travel  in  their  African 
Pashalics  has,  during  the  last  seventeen 
years,  rendered  impossible  both  geographical 
and  archaeological  research.  The  author, 
however,  was  enabled  to  make  two  journeys 
through  the  hill  range  of  Tripoli  in  1895  and 
1896,  and  this  volume  deals  chiefly  with  a 
remarkable  series  of  megalithic  Temples'and 
Trilithons,  which  he  found  to  exist  there  in 
extraordinary  numbers,  and  which  were  briefly 
described  in  the  Antiquary  last  year.  These 
ruins  had  previously  been  quite  uninvesti- 
gated, and  to  Englishmen  should  have  an 
exceptional  interest,  from  the  light  it  is  be- 
lieved they  throw  on  Stonehenge  and  other 
prehistoric  British  remains.  In  all,  about 
100  sites  were  visited  and  photographed,  and 
the  volume  will  be  fully  illustrated  by  maps, 
plans,  and  photographs.  Chapters  will  nlso 
be  devoted  to  modern  Tripoli,  the  little  visited 
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ruins  of  Leptes  Magna,  the  ancient  and  modern 
geography  of  the  district  generally,  and  the 
author's  personal  experiences. 


Cfje  antiquatp  among  tlje 
Pictureis. 

THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 
HE  new  President  of  the  Academy, 
Sir  Edward  Poynter,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Alma  Tadema,  and  others, 
are  very  inadequately  represented 
m  tnis  year's  Exhibition,  whilst  the  classical 
canvases  of  the  late  president  are  sorely 
missed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Burlington  House  picture-show  of  1897  is 
more  commonplace  than  usual,  and  is  not 
distinguished  by  any  very  striking  successes. 
Following  the  line  that  has  usually  been 
taken  in  these  notes  for  some  years,  it  may 
be  well  to  begin  our  notices  with  a  few 
comments  on  those  pictures  that  have  been 
suggested  by  the  oldest  of  old  books. 
There  is  but  little  in  this  year's  Academy 
from  Old  Testament  history.  In  the  first 
gallery  Mr.  Arthur  Hacker  gives  us  a  picture 
of  some  size,  entitled  "There  was  a  Great 
Cry  in  Egypt "  (23).  He  is  not  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  this  effort,  the  chief  impression 
left  being  a  swirl  of  deep  red  drapery  and  an 
impossible  sword,  either  of  which  would  be 
quite  sufficient  to  impede  the  flight  of  the 
Angel  of  Death.  In  the  same  gallery,  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  door,  is  one  of  the  gems  of 
the  Academy,  which  places  Mr.  Calderon, 
R.A.,  in  the  very  first  rank  of  face-painters. 
"  Ruth  "  (98)  is  the  splendidly-painted  head 
of  a  handsome  damsel  with  winning  dark 
eyes,  swathed  in  white  drapery. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  that 
there  is  much  greater  reverence  of  tone  in 
the  pictures  suggested  by  the  New  Testament 
than  has  sometimes  been  the  case  in  recent 
years.  The  one  that  will  undoubtedly  ex- 
cite the  greatest  attention,  and  give  rise  to 
the  most  contradictory  criticisms,  is  "The 
Comforter"  (316),  in  a  good  position  in 
Gallery  IV.  Mr.  Byam  Shaw  will  be  blamed 
by  some  for  this  very  realistic  representation 
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of  the  Christus,  but  it  is,  as  a  whole,  a 
striking  piece  of  painting,  and  will  appeal 
far  more  vividly  to  the  majority  of  minds 
than  a  mere  shadowy  allegory.  The  young 
husband  gazing  on  his  just  departed  wife, 
whose  features  are  hidden  by  the  bed- 
curtain,  has  a  vivid  look  of  anguish  in  his 
eyes.  But  behind  the  pain  there  is  evidence 
of  a  glowing  heaven-lit  hope.  He  seems 
quite  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the 
Comforter  by  his  side,  who  clasps  his  hand  ; 
but  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  this  Presence 
which  gives  the  subdued  radiancy  to  his 
features.  At  all  events,  whether  liked  or 
not,  this  is  one  of  the  more  remarkable 
pictures  of  1897. 

The  Christ  is  also  the  central  figure  of 
"The  Zeal  of  Thine  House"  (205),  by 
Horace  Van  Ruith,  and  of  "Peace  be  to 
You  "  (239),  by  John  H.  F.  Bacon,  but  in 
the  conception  of  both  there  is  a  something 
lacking.  "The  King  of  Sorrows"  (416),  by 
W.  S.  Burton,  is  vividly  and  pathetically 
painted,  though  somewhat  overweighted  by 
the  extent  and  brightness  of  the  red  robe  of 
mockery.  A  far  more  powerful  picture  is 
"The  Divine  Sower"  (541),  the  last  in 
Gallery  VI.,  by  Sigismund  Goetze.  The 
Sower  walks  over  newly-ploughed  ground  on 
the  verge  of  a  pine  forest ;  a  strong  glow  of 
surrounding  light  makes  a  central  point  of 
His  features,  whilst  the  wounds  on  hands 
and  feet  are  strikingly  and  originally  indi- 
cated by  flecks  of  light  rather  than  by  en- 
sanguined tints.  The  "  birds  of.  the  air  " 
are  represented  by  bold  white  pigeons,  whose 
varying  attitudes  are  true  to  the  life.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Goetze  will  not  allow 
the  more  lucrative  pursuit  of  portrait-painting 
to  beguile  him  from  further  work  on  these 
lines. 

Of  other  pictures  inspired  by  sacred  stories, 
perhaps  the  only  altogether  unsatisfactory 
example  is  "Angels  Descending"  (223).  If 
angels  are  to  descend  dressed  in  crude  tones 
of  red  and  green,  and  in  badly-fitting  apparel, 
with  nicely-arranged  hair  trimmed  with  big 
pink  roses  and  looped  up  with  blue  ribbons, 
there  will  be  but  few  who  will  desire  to  meet 
them  !  "  For  the  Faith "  (424),  by  F.  M. 
Skipworth,  is  obviously  suggested  by  Wilson 
Barrett's  Sign  of  the  Cross;  it  represents  a 
pure  maiden,  wondrously  sustained  by  inner 
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fervour  and  quietly  awaiting  the  opening  of  the 
bars  that  separate  her  from  death  struggles 
with  wild  beasts  in  the  cruel  arena.  Mr. 
J.  C.  DoUman  has  never  been  so  successful 
as  in  his  "St.  Antony"  (445);  the  sorely- 
tried  saint  kneels  in  his  cave  before  a  small 
rude  cross  fixed  in  a  niche,  thrown  into 
strong  relief  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  behind 
it,  whilst  cowering  in  the  background  are 
horribly  realistic  figures  of  unclean  apes  and 
filthy  swine,  into  which  the  demons  had 
changed  themselves.  These  having  failed 
to  cow  his  spirit,  the  temptation  is  changed 
into  that  of  a  fair  woman,  the  indication  of 
the  devil  beneath  the  skin  being  covertly  but 
cleverly  conveyed.  One  of  the  leading  pieces 
in  Gallery  X.  is  Mr.  George  Hitchcock's 
"  St.  George "  (954).  The  patron  saint  of 
England  rides  through  a  forest  on  a  snow- 
white  charger,  his  pure  features  shining  forth 
from  a  nimbus  of  red  and  white,  strikingly 
arranged  to  produce  the  effect  of  his  well- 
known  red  cross  standard,  whilst  the  damsel 
whom  he  rescues  is  concealed  nearer  the 
foreground. 

Mr.  Goodall's  large  picture  of  the  "  Plough- 
man and  Shepherdess,  time  of  Evening 
Prayer"  (209),  in  the  place  of  honour  in  the 
large  third  gallery,  well  deserves  its  position, 
and  is  sure  to  be  much  appreciated  in  an 
Academy  that  lacks  any  specially  brilliant 
features.  It  is  but  seldom  that  a  happier 
chosen  couplet  has  been  printed  in  an 
Academy  catalogue  than  the  words  of  Byron, 
which  so  aptly  illustrate  one  of  the  main 
motives  of  this  telling  picture : 

Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart, 

'Tis  woman's  whole  existence. 

There  are  four  noteworthy  pictures  of 
allegorical  significance,  two  of  which  are 
animated  by  the  same  idea,  though  in  in- 
verted proportion.  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee 
gives  a  beautiful,  subdued,  rose-toned  female 
figure  on  a  mountain-top,  giving  promise  of 
speedy  radiancy,  under  the  name  of  "  Dawn  " 
(147),  whilst  dying  away  in  the  gloom  below 
her  feet  in  the  foreground  is  the  shadowy 
black-robed  figure  of  Night.  Mr.  Val  Prinsep, 
contrariwise,  in  the  next  gallery  gives  a 
speaking  picture  of  two  young  women,  one 
in  light  attire,  with  a  wealth  of  flowers  and 
blossoms  falling  from  her  hands,  as  her 
shoulder  is  touched  by  a  saddened  figure  in 
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mourning  garb;  the  litle  is,  "At  the  First 
Touch  of  Winter,  Summer  Fades  Away " 
(220).  "Love's  Baubles"  (164)  is  another 
vigorous  effort  of  Mr.  Hyam  Shaw.  There 
is  no  artist  of  this  year  wlio  has  come  more 
to  the  front,  and  we  are  sure  to  hear  more  of 
him.  A  bevy  of  damsels  pursue  a  mis- 
chievous Cupid,  holding  a  charger  of  fruit, 
from  whence  the  girls  take  the  loveapples, 
and  begin  to  consume  them.  The  striking 
variety  of  expressions,  in  face,  gesture,  and 
attitude,  of  the  following  crowd  are  powerfully 
rendered.  The  colours  are  too  startling  in 
their  occasional  crude  contrasts,  and  the  idea 
is  somewhat  of  a  plagiarism  on  Noel  Paton's 
well-known  "Pursuit  of  Pleasure,"  but  it  is 
a  remarkable  picture.  Yet  more  remarkable 
is  Mr.  T.  C.  Gotch's  contribution  to  this 
year's  exhibition.  It  is  not  so  powerfully 
attractive  as  other  of  h's  child-paintings,  or 
as  the  vivid  and  deservedly  appreciated 
group  termed  "Alleluia"  of  last  year;  but 
it  is  a  lovely  painting,  full  of  purity  and 
skill,  and  most  stimulating  in  its  allegorical 
significance.  "  The  Heir  to  all  the  Ages  " 
{315)  represents  a  child  of  some  twelve  years 
of  age  in  a  rose-coloured  brocaded  satin  frock, 
with  bronze  shoes  and  stockings,  of  modern 
design,  holding  in  her  hands  as  she  walks 
along  a  beautifully  enamelled  gold  reliquary 
of  excellent  early  workmanship.  The  gentle, 
simple,  and  yet  holy  look  of  the  young  girl 
is  impossible  to  describe.  The  whole  com- 
position is  most  telling,  whilst  different  but 
surely  inspiring  interpretations  will  be  put 
upon  the  conceits  of  the  picture  and  its 
tiile,  with  its  ingenious  blending  of  the  past 
and  the  present,  typical  of  the  perpetual 
youth  of  that  race  into  which  the  good  God 
originally  breathed  a  living  soul. 

The  realm  of  classical  mythology  has 
apparently  been  far  less  suggestive  than 
usual  to  English  artists.  "  Bacchanti "  (133), 
"  Diana"  (181)  asleep  among  her  Hogs,  and 
"  Ariadne  "  (953),  call  for  no  special  remark. 
Mr.  John  W.  Godward  is  successful  in  his 
•'  Venus  binding  her  Hair  "  (664),  and  Mr. 
'I'homas  R.  Spence  is  to  be  distinctly  con- 
gratulated on  "  The  Temptation  of  Odysseus 
by  Circe  "  (604).  But  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  the  works  of  this  class  Mr. 
J  W.  Waterhouse  is  facile  princeps  with  his 
"  Hylas    and    the    Nymphs "   (307),    which 


ought  certainly  to  take  its  place  among  the 
best  half-dozen  pictures  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Arthur  Hacker  has  done  far  better  in 
"The  Sea  Maiden"  (688)  appearing  to  a 
shepherd  on  the  beach  than  in  his  Egyptian 
picture  in  the  first  gallery.  Somewhat  akin 
to  this  subject  is  the  cleverly  painted 
"  Agnete,  the  Merman's  Wife,  comes  to  her 
Mother  in  the  Church"  (no),  by  Agnes 
Stott-Moller.  It  illustrates  a  Danish  folk- 
tale ;  the  bluish-white  tone  of  the  merman's 
wife  contrasts  wonderfully  with  the  vigorous 
blacks  and  healthy  reds  of  the  mother  rising 
from  her  seat  in  the  church.  The  interior 
of  the  church,  with  all  its  curious  details,  is 
well  painted  and  interesting. 

This  year's  contributions  of  the  new  presi- 
dent are  disappointing.  Save  for  two  or 
three  portraits,  not  specially  distinguishable 
from  others  out  of  the  first  flight.  Sir  E.  J. 
Poynter  is  only  represented  by  a  small  pic- 
ture of  classic  times,  called  "  The  Message  " 
(299),  giving  two  girls  leaning  over  a  marble 
parapet,  and  a  sailor  below.  Mr.  Millett 
treats  with  success  of  ancient  Rome  in 
"Youth"  (994),  wherein  a  stately  lady  and 
her  stalwart  young  lover  are  walking  down  a 
rocky  path.  Nor  should  a  most  charming 
small  water-colour,  "Summertime"  (1272),  by 
W.  Anstey  DoUond,  be  overlooked ;  the  classic 
maiden  in  rosy  pink  and  the  various  marbles 
are  worthy  of  Alma  Tadema.  That  great 
painter  is  content  this  year  with  one  small- 
sized  figure,  "  Her  Eyes  are  with  Her 
Thoughts,  and  they  are  Far  Away  "  (769). 

Another  painter  who  disappoints  us  this 
year,  after  his  great  success  in  the  Gloucester 
and  Lady  Anne  of  1896,  is  Mr.  Abbey;  his 
"Hamlet"  (447)  is  a  dark  and  unattractive 
picture.  Of  historical  subjects,  the  "  Banish- 
ment of  Coriolanus "  (689)  is  altogether 
commonplace ;  whilst  the  "  Courtship  of 
William  the  Conqueror"  (529),  representing 
the  scene  of  his  rolling  Matilda  in  the  mud 
of  the  streets  of  Bruges,  is  extravagant  in  its 
treatment,  and  chronologically  false  in  several 
of  its  details.  Mr.  Boughton,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  given  us  a  delightful  picture  in 
"  After  Midnight  Mass,  Fifteenth  Century  " 
(278).  There  is  a  light  covering  of  snow  on 
the  ground,  and  the  delicate  light  shines 
through  the  church  windows  and  circles 
round  the  torches  of  the  pages  as  the  great 
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lady  and  her  attendants  step  forth  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  Christmas  mass.  Mr. 
Boughton  is  either  a  true  mediaeval  antiquary, 
or  he  has  had  one  at  his  elbow,  for  the  most 
captious  enthusiast  for  fifteenth  -  century 
costume  and  customs  would  fail  to  sub- 
stantiate any  adverse  criticism.  It  is  rather 
hard  on  Mr.  Allan  Stewart  that  his  picture 
of  "  The  Distribution  of  the  Royal  Maundy  " 
(277)  is  hung  c'ose  by,  for  it  suffers  much 
by  contrast,  and  the  chief  impression  made 
is  the  ungainly  attitudes  and  clumsy  dress  of 
the  administering  clergy.  "  In  Time  of 
Peril"  (521),  by  Mr.  E.  Blair  Leighton,  is  a 
pleasing  composition,  representing  a  knight 
leaving  his  lady,  with  babe  at  her  breast  and 
youngster  by  her  side,  at  the  river  portal  of  a 
monastery  which  they  have  gained  by  boat. 

Mr.  Edgar  Bundy  has  produced  a  remark- 
able work  with  the  simple  title  of  "  Puritans  " 
(391).  The  varied  expressions  of  the  divines 
and  men-at-arms  gathered  round  a  table 
during  a  Scriptural  exhortation  are  cleverly 
rendered  —  greed,  avarice,  cruelty,  and 
hypocrisy,  as  well  as  devotion,  enthusiasm, 
and  stern  sense  of  upright  dealing,  can  all  be 
read  on  the  faces  of  this  vigorously-rendered 
group.  Mr.  Gow,  in  his  two  historic  pictures, 
brings  before  us  with  no  small  success  the  un- 
happiness  of  those  in  exalted  positions. 
"  Waiting  for  Prince  Charlie"  (97)  is  a  scene 
on  the  seashore,  with  a  group  of  horsemen 
awaiting  the  approach  of  a  row-boat  from  a 
distant  ship.  "On  the  Way  to  Exile  "  (221) 
is  a  graphic  rendering  of  the  arrival  of  the 
fallen  Napoleon  at  Rochefort  in  181 5. 

War  claims  a  larger  attention  than  is  usual 
in  an  English  exhibition.  The  most  spirited 
and  realistic  of  these  canvases  is  "  The  Attack 
on  the  Gatehouse  of  the  Chateau  of  Hougou- 
mont,  Waterloo,"  by  Mr.  Ernest  Crofts. 
Waterloo  also  provides  the  theme  for  Mr. 
Beadle's  "The  Captive  Eagle  "  (208).  1  he 
stirring  incident  of  Norman  Ramsay  at  the 
head  of  his  battery  at  Fuentes  Onoro,  as  so 
graphically  told  in  Napier's  Peninsula  JVar,  is 
the  subject  of  the  paintings  by  Mr.  W.  B. 
Wollen  and  Mr.  R.  Caton  Woodville;  we 
much  prefer  the  latter.  Lady  Butler's 
numerous  admirers  will  be  well  content  with 
her  "  Steady  the  Drums  and  Fifes  "  (663),  in 
a  good  place  in  Gallery  VIII, ;  it  is  an  incident 
relative  to  the  57th  (Die-hards),  when  drawn 


up  under  fire  on  the  ridge  of  Albuera. 
"  Passing  the  Doctor"  (1062),  by  Mr.  Ralph 
Hedley,  is  a  clever  painting  of  the  not  very 
savoury  subject  of  recruits  under  medical 
examination.  A  pitiful  comment  on  all  the 
garish  circumstance  of  war  is  to  be  found  in 
"The  Last  Review"  (527),  by  Mr.  Harold 
H.  Piffard.  It  represents  the  two  almost 
baby  children  of  General  Bertrand  playing  at 
soldiers  before  Napoleon  at  St.  Helena,  in 
1820.  The  contrast  between  the  innocent 
child-faces  and  the  worn,  melancholy,  and 
dejected  look  of  the  played-out  conqueror  is 
most  pathetic. 

Our  old  friend  Mr.  Sidney  Cooper  con- 
tinues to  give  evidence  of  his  marvellous 
vitality,  having  four  deservedly  well-hung 
pictures,  all  easily  distinguishable  by  the 
sleek  cattle  and  well -fleeced  sheep.  For 
such  a  lover  of  nature,  however,  Mr.  Sidney 
Cooper  has  gone  curiously  astray  in  "  Tran- 
quillity "  (127),  to  which  is  affixed  the 
couplet — 

Every  le«if  was  at  rest,  and  I  heard  not  a  sound, 
But  the  woodpecker  tapping  the  hollow  beech-tree. 

The  woodpecker  represented  is  that  now  very 
rare  English  bird  the  larger  pied  wood- 
pecker, and  it  is  painted  tapping  on  the  level 
top  of  a  broken-off  beech-tree  trunk,  a  quite 
impossible  attitude  for  such  a  bird. 

Mr.  Peter  Graham  is  as  delightful  as  ever 
with  Scotch  cattle  in  Scotch  mountain  sur- 
roundings (24,  and  210).  Among  the  sea- 
pieces  Mr.  Brett,  Mr.  Hook,  and  Mr.  W.  S. 
Wyllie  again  carry  away  the  honours.  Mr. 
Wyllie's  ''  Winding  Medway "  (263)  is  also 
a  most  effective  and  peaceful  picture.  Over 
some  autumnal  trees,  on  the  heights  above 
Rochester,  we  look  down  upon  the  watery 
ship  dotted  plain,  bordered  by  rich  green 
meadows. 

Once  more,  however,  it  is  a  pleasure  to 
draw  attention  to  the  long-continued  success 
of  Mr.  B.  W.  Leader,  the  English  landscape 
painter  />ar  excellence.  Certain  critics  may 
choose  to  talk  of  his  sameness  and  lack  of 
the  fire  of  genius,  but  year  after  year  Mr. 
Leader's  poetic  renderings  of  the  manifold 
charms  of  the  quieter  side  of  English  land- 
scape and  woodland  scenery  keep  faithful  to 
his  side  his  thousands  of  intelligent  admirers, 
and  win  him  fresh  adherents.  No  wonder 
that  the  cultivated  and  wealthy  colonist  would 
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often  sooner  take  back  with  him  a  Leader, 
as  a  true  presentment  of  the  exquisite  grace 
of  much  of  Kngland's  scenery,  than  any  dozen 
of  the  flashy  mannerisms  of  newer  men 
I^eader  will  certainly  live  as  the  English 
landscape  painter  of  the  later  Victorian  age. 
He  gains  rather  than  loses  by  the  persistent 
way  in  which  the  Academy,  year  after  year, 
declines  to  admit  him  to  the  full  rank  of 
R.A.,  placing  before  him  not  a  few  of  far 
lower  position  in  the  truly  artistic  world. 
Mr.  Leader  has  this  year  broken  somewhat 
new  ground.  In  "The  Breezy  Morn  "  (268), 
a  cheery  bit  of  Scotch  fir  and  pool  painting, 
there  are  successful  cloud  effects,  such  as  are 
scarcely  to  be  looked  for  from  his  brush. 
"  An  Autumn  Gleam  "  (554),  the  chief  feature 
of  which  is  a  quiet  pool  illuminated  with 
shining  light,  forms  a  pleasant  contrast  to 
268,  and  is  a  proof  of  the  painter's  versatility 
of  mind  and  method.  "  Fast  Falls  the  Even- 
tide "  (398)  is  the  best  of  his  for  the  year,  and 
more  easily  recognisable  at  a  distance  as  an 
undoubted  I^eader ;  the  same  Surrey  village 
church  that  he  has  often  painted  from 
different  aspects  once  more  appears  in  the 
background. 

The  portraits,  though  not  so  glaring  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  are  surely  more  numerous 
than  ever.  Amongst  those  that  can  only 
attract  notice  from  the  bigness  of  the  names 
of  those  pointed  are  "The  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, as  ^L-^yor  of  Sheffield"  (i89\  by  Mr. 
Ernest  Moore,  and  the  "Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge" (198),  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Cope.  Mr. 
Herkomer  has  a  large  clever  picture  of 
"  Lord  Harris  "  (254),  but  we  expect  that  it 
will  chiefly  attract  attention  from  the  great 
amount  of  sky-blue  in  the  state  robe  of  the 
Indian  Order  that  he  is  wearing.  Mr.  Ouless, 
with  "Sir  Charles  Seely,  Bart."  (327),  Mr. 
J.  G.  B.  Constant,  with  the  "  Earl  of  Ava  " 
(194),  and  Mr.  H.  Harris  Brown,  with  "Sir 
William  MacCormac,  President  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  "(999),  have  all  achieved 
a  pleasing  success.  Bishops'  portraits  are 
generally  well  to  the  fore  at  the  Academy. 
This  year  we  notice  two,  both  painted  by 
R.A.'s,  the  one  pre-eminently  characteristic 
of  English  commonplace  self-assertive  style, 
the  other  scholarly  and  refined  ;  they  are  the 
"  Bishop  of  Ripon  "  (438),  by  Mr.  Wells,  and 
the  "  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph "  (70),  by  Mr. 
Orchardson.     Another  portrait  of  an  eccle- 


siastic well  worthy  of  notice  is  that  of  the 
"  Dean  of  Peterborough "  (25),  by  Mrs. 
Kingdon-Ellis.  The  marked  and  venerable 
features  of  the  Dean  are  not  obscured,  but 
rather  enhanced,  by  the  difficult  colours  of 
the  D.D.  gown.  The  whole  effect  is  distinctly 
good.  Is  there  something  in  the  air  of  Peter- 
borough favourable  to  portraits  ?  Last  year 
we  noted  the  decided  success  of  Mr.  Harris 
Brown  in  his  picture  of  Bishop  Creighton, 
and  this  year  Mrs.  Kingdon-Ellis  equally 
deserves  our  congratulations. 

It  is  a  rather  unhappy  transit  from  the 
Dean  of  Peterborough  to  architecture,  as  the 
disastrous  work  at  the  west  front  of  Peter- 
borough Cathedral,  now  in  progress,  is 
naturally  suggested.  There  is  distinctly  less 
of  good  architectural  features  in  the  paint- 
ings of  this  year  than  is  sometimes  the  case. 
"The  End  of  a  Good  Day"  (258),  by  Mr. 
R.  W.  Macbeth,  appeals  more  to  followers 
of  hounds  than  to  lovers  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture ;  but  the  tired  huntsmen  are  getting 
refreshment  at  a  charming  old  English  manor- 
house  of  a  quiet  village  style  that  must 
have  a  real  existence.  The  old  bridge  of 
thirteenth  century  date,  with  many  a  clumsy 
but  picturesque  repair  and  patching  of  later 
successive  periods,  is  the  most  interesting 
part  of  "The  Garden  by  the  River"  (321) 
of  Mr.  Yeend  King.  In  the  Water-colour 
Room  attention  should  be  paid  to  Mr.  C.  W. 
Armstead's  interesting  painting  of  "  Rahere's 
Tomb  in  Great  St.  Bartholomew's"  (11 65); 
to  "Evening  Glow :  Luxor"  (1283),  by  Mrs. 
Bessie  Johnson,  wherein  a  noble  flood  of 
sunset  light  brightens  the  capitals  of  a  lofty 
pair  of  ancient  columns  ;  and  to  the  details 
of  "  Klingen  Thor,  Rothenburg-ob-Tauber " 
(1384),  by  R.  Phene  Spiers.  Mr.  William 
Logsdail  has  a  vivid  representation  in  oils  of 
"  The  Bronze  Horses  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice  " 
(252),  painted  from  a  curious  standpoint  on 
the  roof;  and,  strange  to  say,  Mr.  Reginald 
Barratt  produces  an  almost  exact  replica  in 
water-colours  (1384). 

The  little  -  visited  Architectural  Room 
affords  plenty  of  food  for  reflection  for  those 
who  take  an  interest  in  our  modern  stone- 
building,  and  in  what  it  learns  from  the  work 
of  the  past.  Two  of  Mr.  Temple  Moore's 
new  churches  in  Yorkshire  (1744  and  1785) 
are  worth  studying,  though  the  three  small 
drawings  of  St.  Magnus,  Bessingby,  are  un- 
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fortunately  skied.  Mr.  J.  Oldrid  Scott's 
"  New  Church,  Harrogate  "  (1848),  is  severely 
correct  and  lifeless.  "  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
Southport"  (1796),  by  Mr.  Huon  A.  Matear, 
is  distinctly  good ;  the  somewhat  original 
treatment  of  the  west  end,  with  its  two 
distinct  doors,  is  a  noteworthy  feature.  Mr. 
Hubert  C  Corlette  has  given  three  instruc- 
tive drawings  of  the  scheme  of  decoration  of 
the  abbey  church  of  St.  Savin  (1753,  1758, 
1762);  and  Mr.  C.  A.  Nicholson  a  careful 
drawing  of  "  The  Portal,  St.  Sauveur,  Dinan  " 
(1778).  Mr.  VV.  D.  Caroe's  "Design  for  a 
Bishop's  Throne"  (1750)  loses  sight  alto- 
gether of  the  seat  itself  in  the  wealth  of 
elaborate  towering  adornment,  a  mistake  that 
would  never  have  been  made  in  the  purer 
days  of  Gothic.  Mr.  Whall  is  to  be  thanked 
for  giving  the  beautiful  "  Kast  End  of  Private 
Chapel,  Douglas  Castle,  Lanark"  (1838). 

Amid  the  sculpture  there  is  a  remarkably 
successful  achievement  by  Mr.  G.  F.  Frarap- 
ton.  It  is  the  life  size  statue  of  "  Dame 
Alice  Owen  (a.d.  1547- i 613),  foundress  of 
Owen's  School,  Islington"  (2101).  It  is 
worked  in  marble  and  bronze,  the  head,  ruff, 
hands,  and  cuffs  being  in  marble,  and  the 
rest  in  bronze.  The  metal  lends  itself  admir- 
ably to  the  portrayal  of  the  richly-embroidered 
stiff  gown  of  late  Elizabethan  date.  The 
whole  composition  produces  a  most  pleasing 
effect,  and  will  be  a  striking  ornament  of  the 
entrance-hall  of  this  admirable  foundation. 

THE  NEW  GALLERY. 

The  exigencies  of  space  compel  the  curtail- 
ment of  our  notes  on  this  exhibition.  It 
contains  nothing  so  startling  or  contentious 
as  on  some  occasions,  and  is  assuredly  above 
the  average.  In  proportion  to  its  far  smaller 
numbers,  the  New  Gallery  of  1897  has  more 
distinguished  pictures  than  its  elder  sister  at 
Burlington  House. 

The  West  Room  is  dominated  by  Sir 
Edward  Burne-Jones's  great  picture  of  "  The 
Pilgrim  of  Love"  (134).  It  is  a  masterpiece 
of  his  allegorical  style,  but  scarcely  needs 
any  description,  as  it  is  but  another  phase  of 
that  which  he  has  several  times  produced. 
The  South  Room,  in  its  turn,  is  also  pervaded 
by  a  single  picture  ;  but  whilst  the  imagina- 
tive recollection  of  Sir  Edward's  painting 
must  be,  on  the  whole,  of  a  helpful  nature, 
and   yielding   much  artistic  enjoyment,  the 


impressions  raised  by  the  big  picture  of  Mr. 
Philip  Burne-Jones,  "The  Vampire"  (15), 
cannot  fail  to  be  unwholesome,  or,  at  the 
best,  uselessly  morbid.  The  man  or  woman 
who  would  like  to  have  such  a  thing  hung  in 
a  gallery  should  be  shunned.  It  is  not, 
probably,  nearly  so  creepy  or  ghastly  as  its 
designer  and  executor  expected,  but  the  sickly 
livid  green  light  over  all  the  details  is  a  most 
befitting  colour.  In  all  true  senses  of  the 
word,  this  laboriously  achieved  picture  is  dis- 
tinctly low  art.  Rudyard  Kipling,  a  relative 
of  the  artist,  has  written  a  "  poem  "  of  three 
stanzas  expressly  for  the  picture,  which  is 
printed  in  the  catalogue.  The  poem  in  no 
ways  detracts  from  the  nasty  morbidness  of 
the  apparent  ideas  of  the  artist,  or  succeeds 
in  making  them  intelligible.  The  rhymes 
accompanying  the  picture  can  only  be  de- 
scribed as  Swinburne  and  dirty  water. 

The  great  picture  of  the  North  Room  is  a 
delightful  contrast  to  that  of  the  South  Room. 
Mr.  Arthur  T.  Nowell's  large  subject-picture, 
"The  Expulsion  from  Eden"  (254),  is  one  of 
the  very  best  of  the  year.  Our  first  parents, 
naked  and  ashamed,  occupy  the  centre  of 
the  picture ;  whilst  the  four  noble  angels, 
majestically  clad,  that  guard  the  exit  from 
Paradise,  gaze  with  pity  on  the  tearful  culprits. 
It  is  a  most  difficult  subject,  but  treated  with 
telling  delicacy  and  refinement,  and  yet  with 
vigorous  artistic  feeling.  "  The  Calling  of 
St.  Matthew"  (302),  by  Mr.  Skilbeck,  is  a 
very  different  picture,  but  reverent  and  com- 
mendable. 

Pictures  that  are  full  of  much  charm  and 
truth  as  to  old  life  and  costume  and  habits 
are  "A  Flemish  Calvary,  a.d.  1550"  (159), 
by  Mr.  C.  Napier  Henry  ;  "  The  Boy  Bishop, 
St.  Nicholas'  Day"  (286),  by  Mr.  A.  B. 
Donaldson ;  and  "  Queen  Guenevere's  May- 
ing" (202),  by  Hon.  John  Collier. 

"  Fatima  "  (25),  by  Mr.  Wontner,  and  "  A 
Fountain  "  (143),  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Halle,  are 
most  beautiful  examples  of  face-painting,  and 
worthy  of  being  ranked  with  "  Ruth  "  in  the 
Academy. 

Mr.  Walter  Crane's  "  Britannia's  Vision  " 
(246)  reads  a  useful  and  probably  much- 
needed  social  sermon  ;  but  truth  compels  us 
to  acknowledge  that  both  Britannia  and  her 
lion  are  out  of  drawing,  and  that  the  grouping 
of  the  other  subjects  is  defective.  Still,  any 
healthy-minded  man  would  far  rather  be  the 
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producer  of  this  pictorial  failure  than  of  Mr. 
Philip  Burne-Jones's  artistic  success. 

Admirers  of  the  new  R.A.,  Mr.  Sargent, 
will  probably  enthusiastically  appreciate  his 
"  Study  by  Lamplight  of  Mrs.  George  liatten 
Singing"  (175)  ;  for  our  own  part,  we  think 
it  would  well  warrant  Mrs.  Batten  vowing 
never  to  sing  by  lamplight  again  !  The 
scholarly  nervous  features  of  the  liishop  of 
Southwell  (213)  have  been  admirably  caught 
by  Mr.  H.  Harris  Brown  ;  it  is  not  surprising 
to  learn  that  the  likeness  gives  much  satis- 
faction to  all  his  friends.  The  portrait  of 
Lord  Ross  (248),  by  Mr.  Shannon,  is  a 
charming  boy  -  picture,  and  worthy  to  be 
classed  with  Mr.  Sant's  boy -picture  of 
Jervoise  Scott  (240,  Academy)  as  the  two 
best  child-paintings  of  the  year. 

With  regard  to  architecture,  Mr.  Philip 
Norman  once  more  delights  us  with  remini- 
scences of  Rye  (318  and  358).  Mr.  R. 
Phene  Spiers  produces  a  well-executed  water- 
colour  of  the  old  Hegenreiter's  House, 
Rothenburg  -  am  -  Tauber,  which  was  well 
worth  drawing,  if  only  for  its  peculiarities ;  a 
small  circular  tower  springs  from  the  porch. 
Mr.  Newton  Bennett  has  a  picture  of  Canter- 
bury Cathedral  (269),  and  an  effective  one 
of  Christ  Church,  Hants  (317),  illustrative  of 
Now  came  still  evening  on. 
The  Earl  of  Carlisle  shows  a  true  artistic 
feeling  in  his  somewhat  vaguely  -  named 
"  Scene  in  India"  (21) ;  the  ancient  fortress, 
almost  surrounded  by  the  wide,  still  river, 
whose  waters  are  but  disturbed  by  the  rush 
of  herons,  or  the  plash  of  the  red-robed 
washerwomen  in  the  foreground,  is  the  most 
pleasing  picture  that  the  Earl  has  ever  hung 
in  this  gallery. 

J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 


£Dn  Cftrce  ancient  Cfiurcfies  at 
pork,  recently  DemolisbcD. 

By  D.  Ali-EVne  Walter. 

BOTHING  can  well  be  more  lament- 
able to  the  antiquary  or  to  the  man 
of  taste  than  the  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  valuable   and   picturesque 
old  buildings  which  has  been  going  on  all 


over  the  country,  and  especially  in  the  larger 
cities  and  towns.  We  are  just  now  celebrating 
with  pardonable  pride  the  longest,  most 
prosperous,  and  happiest  reign  in  the  annals 
of  English  history.  In  one  respect,  how- 
ever, a  retrospect  of  the  last  sixty  years  does 
not  afford  satisfactory  food  for  reflection. 
What  with  the  jerry  builder,  the  ecclesiastical 
"  restorer,"  and  the  bad  taste  and  ill-assort- 
ment of  most  of  our  modern  architectural 
efforts,  the  older  towns  have  lost  the 
greater  part  of  the  charm  which  they 
formerly  possessed,  while  the  history  which 
their  streets  recorded  has  been  all  but  wholly 
blotted  out.  Much  of  this  has,  no  doubt, 
been  inevitable  in  an  age  of  marked  progress 
in  almost  every  direction  ;  but  a  great  deal  of 
it  has  been  purely  wanton  destruction,  for 
which  no  valid  excuse  can  be  offered,  and 
the  only  explanation  of  which  is  the  ignorance 
of  those  who  have  done  it.  Country  villages, 
too,  have  suffered  as  severely  in  their  way, 
and  too  often  the  only  ancient  building  they 
possessed — the  parish  church — has  been 
"  restored  "  out  of  existence,  if  not  rebuilt 
from  the  ground,  to  suit  modern  whims  and 
fancies.  All  this  is  very  much  to  be  deplored ; 
but  there  is  an  old  saying,  that  it  is  no  use  to 
cry  over  spilt  milk,  and  we  are  far  from  wish- 
ing to  adopt  a  querulous  spirit  of  complaint 
at  what  it  is  impossible  to  recall  into  exist- 
ence. It  is  none  the  less  desirable  to  draw 
attention  to  the  matter,  in  order  to  save  as 
much  as  possible  of  what  is  still  left ;  and 
also  to  put  on  record,  while  it  is  still  possible 
to  do  so,  some  account  of  buildings  no  longer 
in  existence. 

No  ancient  town  has  suffered  more  severely, 
during  the  last  half-century  or  so,  from  "  im- 
provements "  than  the  city  of  York,  and  a 
contrast  of  what  it  was,  say  in  1837,  with 
what  it  is  in  1897,  marks  no  doubt  a  period 
of  much  progress  and  prosperity,  but  at  the 
expense  of  many  a  fine  and  interesting  old 
building.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the 
glamour  of  its  glorious  minster  had  blinded 
the  eyes  of  its  citizens  to  almost  all  else 
that  it  possessed.  Not  only  have  many 
old  landmarks  fallen  victims  to  modern 
changes,  but  even  its  city  walls  have 
grievously  suffered  ;  and  within  the  last  few 
years  three  of  its  ancient  churches  have  been 
needlessly  pulled  down,  and  nine  others 
threatened    with    like    treatment.      It    was 
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only  the  vigorous  outcry  all  over  the 
country  in  1885  at  the  proposal  to  demolish 
the  ten  condemned  churches  which  has 
staved  off  the  evil  day  ;  but  their  continued 
existence  is  not  yet  assured,  even  though 
one  of  them  (St.  Mary  Bishophill,  junior) 
possesses  a  tower  of  pre-Conquest  date, 
and  another  is  the  very  interesting  church 
of    the    Holy    Trinity,     in     Goodramgate, 


We  begin  with  the  church  of  St.  Maurice. 

I. — St.  Maurice. 

A  stranger  entering  York  from  the  south 
will  see  before  him  on  the  right  hand  a 
magnificent  prospect  of  the  south  side  and 
eastern  end  of  the  Cathedral,  the  walls, 
and    the    Bar    called    Monk    Bar,    perhaps 


SOUTH  -  EAST     VIEW     OF     OLD     ST.      MAURICE,     YORK. 
(Front  an  old  photograph,  taken  be/ore  its  demolition.) 


which  contains  some  of  the  finest  dated 
ancient  glass  in  England.  This  latter 
building,  with  its  beautiful  windows,  it  may 
be  observed  in  passing,  although  not  pulled 
down,  is  being  left  to  fall  into  ruin  ! 

In  the  following  papers  it  is  proposed  to 
place  on  record  a  short  account  of  the  three 
churches  of  St.  Maurice,  St.  Lawrence,  and 
St.  Crux,  which  have  been  destroyed,  illus- 
trating them  with  plans  and  a  few  pictures 
and  photographs,  to  let  succeeding  ages  know 
what  they  were  like. 


the  finest  specimen  of  military  architecture 
of  its  kind  in  the  city,  and  close  to  the 
latter,  and  on  its  north  side,  was  to  have 
been  seen  some  years  ago,  its  western  end 
hidden  behind  the  backs  of  houses,  the 
interesting  but  unpretentious  church  of 
St.  Maurice.  It  is  now  superseded  by  a 
large  and  hideous  example  of  what  we 
suppose  may  be  called  "  gothic  of  the  Vic- 
torian era." 

The  plan  of  the  little  church  now  destroyed 
consisted   of  a   nave   and   chancel,  68  feet 
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1 1  inches  long  inclusive,  and  19  feet  3  inches 
wide,  a  south  aisle  54  feet  10  inches  long  by 
1 3  feet  I  o  inches  wide,  a  small  modern  porch, 
and  a  wooden  bell  turret  at  the  west  end  of 
the  nave.  The  nave  and  aisle  were  gabled, 
and  on  the  apex  of  the  latter  was  to  have 
been  seen  the  remains  of  an  elegant  gable 
cross.  The  windows  of  the  aisle  were  square- 
headed,  of  two  lights  each  of  the  usual  per- 
pendicular type ;  that  in  the  west  end  was  of 
three  lights,  also  square-headed,  but  that  in 
the  east  was  pointed  with  plain  perpendicular 
tracery  in  the  head.  A  doorway  with  pointed 
head  opened  into  the  porch,  and  was  the  only 
entrance.  The  nave  was  lighted  on  the  north 
by  two  square-headed  windows  of  three  lights 
each,  and  on  the  west  by  a  highly  interesting 
window,  being  of  the  latest  Norman  work, 
and  exhibiting  the  first  approach  to  the 
tracery  of  later  times.  It  consisted  of  two 
circular-headed  lights  divided  by  a  filleted 
shaft  with  foliaged  cap  and  base.  A  drip- 
stone enclosed  the  two  lights,  while  above 
them  was  a  circular  opening  pierced  through 
the  stone  head.  The  lights  had  a  bold  bead  at 
the  angles  and  the  dripstone  was  chamfered. 
The  date  of  this  curious  little  window  would 
\it  circa  11 70.  A  single  light  lancet-headed 
window  was  to  be  seen  at  the  south  side  near 


WINDOW   WEST   END  OF   NAVE. 
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the  angle  formed  by  the  aisle.  The  bell 
turret,  which  contained  two  bells,  was  perfectly 
plain,  and  constructed  of  wood.  It  was  carried 
by  the  wall  and  by  a  beam  running  across 
the  west  end  of  the  nave,  and  was  further 
supported  by  wall  pieces  and  curved  braces 
resting  on  corbels. 

Interiorly  the  nave  and  chancel  were  divided 
from  the  aisle  by  three  plain  chamfered  arches 
of  obtuse  pitch,  and  rested  upon  octagonal 
columns  with  no  capitals,  but  having  moulded 
bases.  The  arch  at  the  eastern  end  was 
much  lower  than  the  others,  and  slightly  four- 
centred.  The  roofs  were  ancient,  but  con- 
cealed by  plaster.     The  font  was  octagonal, 

VOL.  XXXIII. 


but  modern.    All  the  fittings  were  of  modern 
date. 

There  was  a  Cordovan  leather  altar  cover- 
ing stamped  and  gilded,  similar  to  those 
formerly  to  be  seen  in  the  churches  of  St. 
Mary  Castlegate  and  St.  Michael  Spurrier- 
gate,  and  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  have  been 
carefully  preserved.  A  small  carved  panel 
of  woodwork  was  to  be  seen  in  the  pulpit, 
with  the  date  1632.  Built  into  the  south  or 
aisle  wall  were  two  incised  cross  slabs  of 
fifteenth  century  date,  and  also  in  the  east 
wall  of  the  nave  was  another.  A  fine  coffin - 
lid  of  stone  which  came  from  the  old  church 
is  now  preserved  in  the  vestry  of  the  new 
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one.      This  is  of  thirteenth  century  date. 
There  were  also  a  few  mural  tablets. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  was 
originally  a  church  of  late  Norman  date,  the 
aisle  being  an  addition  of  the  Perpendicular 
period.  The  east  window  of  the  chancel  was 
somewhat  earlier.  The  remains  of  a  doorway 
now  in  the  garden  of  the  Nurses'  Home 
probably  came  from  this  church.  It  is  fine 
and  rich  late  Norman  with  the  beak-head 
and  rosette  ornaments  profusely  used  on  the 
arch-stones.  The  shafts  of  this  doorway  are 
unfortunately  missing. 
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distress  Jane  ^epmour. 

THE  STORY  OF  AN  OLD  CONSPIRACY 
By  Eleanor  F.  Cobby. 


N  January  7,  1536,  Queen  Catherine 
passed  from  a  world  which  she  had 
indeed  found  "  troublesome,"  and 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  same 
month  Chapuys  writes  in  the  following 
strain  : 

"A  few  days  since  I  heard  from  several 
quarters  that  the  concubine,  notwithstanding 
the  delight  which  she  displayed  at  the  good 
Queen's  death,  yet  nevertheless  has  since 
been  often  seen  in  tears,  fearing  that  they 
may  venture  to  deal  with  her  as  they  dealt 
with  that  good  Queen." 

It  may  here  be  as  well  to  mention  that  Mr. 
Froude  describes  the  German  ambassador  as 
a  "bitter  Catholic,"  and  we  add,  on  our  own 
account,  that  he  was  also  a  vituperative  one. 

He  invariably  speaks  of  Anne  Boleyn  as 
the  "  concubine,"  and  designates  the  little 
Elizabeth  by  a  name  that  is  best  unquoted. 

This  January  29,  1536,  was  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  the  Court  of  King  Henry  VIII., 
for  on  that  day  his  discarded  Spanish  Queen 
was  buried  in  the  abbey  church  of  Peter- 
borough, and  Anne  Boleyn  gave  birth  to  a 
dead  son,  after  a  furious  scene  with  Henry 
on  the  subject  of  Jane  Seymour's  growing 
influence. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  Maid  of  Honour 
comes  prominently  to  the  front  as  soon  as 
Catherine  has  passed  from  the  stage. 


Chapuys  mentions  her  for  the  first  time  in 
a  letter  written  on  February  10  to  Charles  V., 
and  he  then  simply  remarks  that  it  was 
rumoured  ihe  King  had  been  making  great 
presents  to  a  lady  of  the  Court  named 
"  Mistress  Jane  Seymour." 

On  February  29  he  comments  on  the  in- 
creasing estrangement  between  Henry  and 
Anne ;  that  the  former  remained  in  London 
and  left  her  by  herself  at  Greenwich,  whom 
"  formerly  he  could  not  leave  for  an  hour," 
and  that  she  declared  it  broke  her  heart  to 
see  the  King's  love  given  to  others. 

It  was  probably  at  this  time,  when  she  was 
depressed  in  spirits  and  still  delicate  in  health, 
that  she  used  to  sit  "  for  hours  in  the  quad- 
rangle court  of  Greenwich  Palace,  silent  and 
abstracted,"  with  her  dogs  playing  around 
her. 

If  she  thought,  as  she  looked  at  their 
gambols,  of  her  favourite  dog,  "  Little  Pur- 
boy,"  whose  accidental  death  had  been  so 
tenderly  broken  to  her  by  Henry  in  the  days 
when  he  loved  her  with  passion,  it  must  have 
been  a  bitter  recollection. 

On  March  18,  1536,  the  German  ambas- 
sador has  been  furnished  with  the  following 
piece  of  information  : 

"The  King's  new  love-affair  with  the  lady 
I  have  already  mentioned  goes  steadily 
forward,  to  the  concubine's  extreme  rage. 
The  King  introduced  the  lady's  brother  into 
the  privy  chamber  a  fortnight  ago.  It  is  re- 
garded as  a  good  sign  that  the  matter  will  not 
be  broken  off." 

And  next  we  are  entertained  by  a  little  bit 
of  diplomatic  by  play. 

A  report  spread  —  for  there  are  premo- 
nitions of  social  storms  equally  with  those  of 
the  atmosphere — that  Henry  intended  to  put 
away  Anne  and  contract  a  fresh  marriage; 
but  it  added  that  a  French  princess  would  be 
his  third  choice. 

This  brought  Chapuys  strongly  out.  Much 
as  he  detested  "  the  concubine,"  he  could  but 
feel  that  it  was  more  for  the  interest  of  his 
imperial  master  that  she  should  remain  on 
the  throne  than  that  her  place  should  be 
taken  by  a  daughter  of  Valois ;  so  he  resolved 
to  brush  up  his  acquaintance  with  Thomas 
Cromwell,  the  great  English  minister,  and 
find  out  what  truth  there  was  in  the  story 
which  had  got  afloat. 
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Accordingly  he  called,  and,  after  sundry 
mutually  insincere  compliments  had  passed 
between  the  two  statesmen,  they  proceeded 
to  fence,  after  the  manner  of  their  kind. 

Cromwell  expressed  his  regret  for  having 
advanced  the  "  King's  marriage  with  Anne 
.  .  .  but  he  trusted  there  would  be  no  fresh 
changes." 

The  following  passage  is  remarkable  : 

"  There  was  something  peculiar  in  Crom- 
well's manner.  Chapuys  looked  at  him 
keenly.  He  was  leaning  against  a  window 
with  one  hand  over  his  mouth,  whether  by 
accident  or  to  conceal  a  smile  Chapuys  did 
not  know.  '  One  thing,'  Cromwell  continued, 
'  the  French  might  assure  themselves  of,  that 
if  the  King  intended  to  take  another  wife,  he 
would  not  go  to  look  for  her  in  Paris.' " 

It  is  revolting  to  contemplate  these  hard 
politicians  trying  the  strength  of  each  other's 
armour  over  the  approaching  doom  of  a 
helpless  woman ;  but  while  Chapuys  merely 
desired,  and  was  plotting,  her  destruction, 
Thomas  Cromwell  must  actually  have  known 
that  her  death  was  already  determined  on  in 
the  mind  of  the  King,  and  yet — perhaps  he 
smiled. 

Anne,  with  characteristic  recklessness,  had 
made  a  personal  enemy  of  the  powerful 
minister,  and  he  had,  besides,  family  reasons 
for  wishing  her  put  out  of  Jane's  way.  But 
let  us  hope  he  did  not  smile,  for  four  years 
later  he  himself  went  his  dreary  way  to  the 
scaffold,  after  a  wild  shriek  for  mercy  that,  if 
genuine,  contrasts  ignobly  with  Anne's  grand 
letter  to  the  King. 

The  German  ambassador  had  just  described 
this  exploring  visit  to  the  Emperor,  and  was 
about  to  close  his  letter,  when  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Exeter  sent  him  the  following 
curious  information  : 

"The  King  having  been  lately  in  London 
and  Mistress  Seymour  at  Greenwich,  the 
King  had  sent  her  a  purse  full  of  sovereigns, 
with  a  letter  which  she  kissed  and  returned 
unopened  to  the  bearer.  She  had  thrown 
herself  upon  her  knees  and  had  bidden  the 
messenger  entreat  the  King  to  remember  that 
she  was  the  child  of  honest  parents.  ...  If 
he  wished  to  make  her  a  present,  she  begged 
him  to  keep  it  till  God  sent  him  some  one  to 
marry." 

Chapuys  continues : 


"The  Marchioness  tells  me  that  the  King's 
inclination  for  Mistress  Seymour  was  marvel- 
lously increased  by  her  answer.  He  said  that 
she  was  a  virtuous  woman,  and  that  she  might 
understand  that  his  intentions  were  strictly 
honourable." 

How  far  the  "intentions"  of  a  man  already 
married  could  be  called  "strictly  honourable" 
must  be  left  to  the  region  of  wild  imagination, 
unless  we  assume  that  the  husband  was  re- 
solved to  get  rid  of  his  present  irksome  wife, 
and  was  waiting  for  the  fittest  opportunity. 

Both  Anne  and  Jane  were  at  Greenwich 
when  these  messages  passed,  and  what  tri- 
umphant thoughts  must  have  worked  in  the 
subtle  mind  of  the  Maid  of  Honour  as  she  fixed 
her  watchful  eyes  on  the  face  of  her  royal 
mistress — that  face  whose  beautiful  outline 
was  growing  sharp  and  thin  through  mortal 
sinkings  of  the  heart.  The  second  Queen  of 
Henry  VIII.  was  being  racked  by  jealous 
fears  precisely  as  she,  some  few  years  before, 
had  tortured  the  noble  Catherine  of  Aragon. 

In  the  same  letter  Chapuys  has  a  further 
communication  to  make.  "Mistress  Jane 
Seymour,"  he  writes,  "has  been  well  in- 
doctrinated by  the  greater  part  of  the  King's 
friends,  who  hate  the  concubine.  .  .  .  She 
has  been  advised  also  to  tell  the  King  hardily 
that  he  is  living  in  unexampled  abomination, 
that  not  a  creature  regards  his  marriage  as 
legitimate.  When  she  has  opened  the  matter 
there  will  be  others  to  tell  him  the  same. 
.  .  .  The  Marchioness  says  that  I  or  some- 
one else  on  the  part  of  your  Majesty  should 
lend  a  hand  to  this  affair,  and,  indeed,  I  think 
it  will  be  well  if  we  can  bring  it  to  effect,  as 
well  for  the  assurance  of  the  person  of  the 
Princess,  as  to  apply  a  remedy  to  the  heresies 
here  of  which  the  concubine  is  the  cause  and 
the  chief  nurse.  .  .  .  The  Princess  will  be 
well  pleased  also,  although  she  may  lose  the 
succession  by  the  birth  of  a  male  heir." 

This  very  important  dispatch  was  dated 
April  I ;  within  five  weeks  of  Anne's  sudden 
arrest ;  and  on  the  twenty-ninth  of  the  same 
month  Chapuys  informed  the  Emperor  that 
the  "conspirators"  had  been  urging  Jane 
Seymour  "  to  use  her  influence  to  precipitate 
Anne's  fall."  He  adds  that  a  message  had 
been  recently  sent  to  the  Princess  Mary 
"that  she  might  be  of  good  cheer,  for  her 
adversaries  would  very  shortly  be  disposed  of." 
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In  the  next  dispatch  we  have  a  flourish  of 
trumpets,  for  the  tragic  May  2  had  dawned 
on  Anne  Boleyn,  and  the  German  ambassador 
thus  addresses  his  sovereign  : 

*'  Your  Majesty  will  remember  what  I  wrote 
to  you  at  the  commencement  of  the  past 
month  touching  what  had  passed  between 
myself  and  Mr.  Cromwell  on  the  subject  of 
the  divorce  of  the  King  from  the  concubine. 
I  ascertained  the  pleasure  of  the  Princess  on 
the  subject.  She  desired  that  I  should  do 
my  best  to  further  the  matter.  ...  I  have  in 
consequence  used  such  means  as  seemed 
convenient  to  set  the  affair  forward  both  with 
Mr.  Cromwell  and  with  many  other  persons. 
...  It  has  turned  out,  in  my  opinion,  far 
better  than  any  one  could  have  anticipated, 
and  with  the  greatest  ignominy  by  the  justice 
and  judgment  of  God.  The  concubine  has 
been  taken  in  open  daylight  from  Greenwich 
to  the  Tower  of  London." 

Chapuys  writes  a  very  long  letter  on  the 
trial  and  last  days  of  Anne,  and  from  it  we 
will  make  a  few  extracts,  the  first  of  which 
plainly  shows  that  her  fate  was  prearranged. 

"  I  hear,"  says  Chapuys,  "  from  good 
authority  that  in  a  conversation  between 
Jane  Seymour  and  the  King  about  their 
approaching  marriage  before  the  concubine 
was  arrested,  the  lady  proposed  to  him  to 
bring  back  the  Princess  Mary  to  the  Court. 
The  King  told  her  that  she  was  a  fool.  She 
ought  rather,  he  said,  to  think  of  the  position 
of  the  children,  which  they  might  expect  for 
themselves,  and  not  of  the  elevation  of  the 
other.  She  answered  that  in  soliciting  the 
restoration  of  the  Princess,  she  believed  she 
was  consulting  the  good  of  the  King,  of 
herself,  of  her  children  should  she  have  any, 
and  of  all  the  realm ;  without  it,  neither  the 
Emperor  nor  the  English  nation  would  be 
satisfied,  and  nothing  was  to  be  looked  for 
but  ruin." 

This  was  a  long  speech  from  one  who, 
when  Queen  Consort,  became  distinguished 
for  her  silence,  and  were  it  not  for  the  cold- 
blooded manner  in  which  at  that  very  time 
she  was  scheming  to  destroy  her  rival,  we 
should  feel  unqualified  admiration  for  the 
noble  sentiments  she  expressed  with  regard 
to  the  ill-treated  Mary. 

But  this  confidential  lovers'  talk  leaves 
little  doubt  that  Anne  Boleyn  had  no  real 
chance  for  her  life. 


Henry  was  not  a  man  to  do  things  by 
halves,  and  as  he  had  grown  weary  of  his 
toy  he  meant  to  break  it,  and  sweep  the 
very  fragments  away  from  the  triumphant 
path  of  Jane  and  her  hoped-for  children. 

There  was  no  divorce  so  sure  as  that  of 
death ;  he  had  felt  the  extreme  inconveni- 
ence of  being  the  accredited  husband  of  two 
living  wives,  and  he  meant  to  endure  that 
state  of  things  no  longer.  The  Calais  heads- 
man had  a  keen  sword,  and  would  cut  clean 
through  all  his  sovereign's  embarrassments. 

Eustace  Chapuys  next  gives  us  an  account 
of  some  very  characteristic  proceedings  of 
Henry  VIII.  in  the  following  quotation  : 

"  The  King  means  Parliament  to  invite 
him  to  marry  again.  To  conceal  the  affec- 
tion which  he  bears  to  the  Lady  Seymour, 
he  keeps  her  seven  miles  distant,  in  the 
house  of  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  and  he 
says  in  public  that  he  does  not  desire  to  re- 
enter the  married  state  unless  his  subjects 
constrain  him." 

It  is  astounding  that  Mr.  Froude,  as  the 
champion  of  Henry's  honour  and  the  accuser 
of  Anne,  could  bring  forward  such  a  letter 
as  this  as  a  proof  of  the  guilt  of  one,  and  of 
the  indifference  of  the  King  to  everything 
but  the  public  interest  of  the  country. 

Chapuys,  in  his  dispatch,  tells  us  a  dif- 
ferent tale  from  that  of  Miss  Strickland,  for 
the  latter  asserts  that  "  Jane "  had  the 
"  decency  "  to  retire  to  Wolf  Hall  while  the 
May  trials  of  1536  were  being  hurried  over. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  both  were 
right.  She  may  have  retired  to  her  father's 
country  home  in  the  first  instance,  and  then 
have  been  recalled  to  London  by  the  strong 
wish  of  the  King. 

Chapuys  declares  that  the  execution  of  the 
disgraced  Queen  would  give  general  satis- 
faction, and  if  so  the  reason  must  have  been 
that  she  was  regarded  as  a  dangerous  enemy 
to  the  Princess  Mary,  at  that  date  the  idol  of 
the  English  nation ;  but  he  also  admits  that 
people  "  murmur  at  and  consider  most 
strange  the  forms  which  have  been  used  in 
the  process  and  condemnation  of  the  others. 
The  King  is  variously  spoken  of,  nor  will 
people  be  more  appeased  when  they  know 
what  has  passed  and  is  passing  between  him 
and  Mistress  Jane  Seymour.  It  is  remarked 
already  that  the  King,  though  he  has  re- 
ceived so  great  an  injury,  has  been  in  the 
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highest  spirits.  .  .  .  He  goes  continually 
with  ladies  to  banquets  at  this  place  and 
that.  Sometimes  he  remains  till  past  mid- 
night, returning  by  the  river.  He  is  accom- 
panied the  greater  part  of  the  time  with 
musical  instruments  and  with  the  singers  of 
his  privy  chamber." 

The  following  quotation  throws  a  vivid, 
unedifying  light  on  the  feelings  with  which 
Henry  and  Jane  awaited  the  violent  death 
of  their  marked  victim  in  the  Tower  : 

*'  The  concubine  will  certainly  be  exe- 
cuted to-morrow,"  writes  the  ambassador 
rejoicingly,  "  or,  at  the  latest,  on  Friday. 
The  King,  I  think,  is  impatient  that  it  is 
not  already  done.  The  day  before  she  was 
condemned  he  sent  Sir  Nicholas  Carew  and 
some  other  gentlemen  to  fetch  Mistress  Jane 
Seymour.  They  brought  her  to  within  a 
mile  of  the  palace,  where  she  is  splendidly 
served  by  the  officers  of  the  royal  kitchen, 
and  is  magnificently  dressed. 

"  A  lady,  a  relation  of  hers,  who  dined 
with  her  on  the  day  of  the  sentence,  told  me 
that  a  message  came  from  the  King  to  her  in 
the  morning  that  by  three  o'clock  he  would 
send  her  word  that  the  concubine  was  con- 
demned." 

The  picture  thus  brought  before  our 
mental  vision,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
three  centuries,  is  strange,  repulsive,  horrible. 

We  catch  a  glimpse  of  Henry  and  his 
fawning  Court  at  their  noisy  revels,  of  Anne 
Boleyn  preparing  for  a  violent  death  and 
Jane  Seymour  for  an  unexampled  bridal,  and 
the  conviction  seizes  us  that  she  who  re- 
pented and  perished  on  the  scaffold  was  in 
happier  case  than  the  other  who  had  tracked 
her  down,  and  who  lived  on  for  seventeen 
months  a  trembling  Sultana. 

"  So  far,  Sire,"  says  Chapuys — continuing 
the  same  letter — "  I  wrote  yesterday,  but  I 
delayed  my  dispatch  for  a  day  that  I  might 
be  able  to  advertise  your  Majesty  for  certain 
of  the  concubine's  execution.  It  was  done 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  inside  the 
Tower." 

And  then  he  adds  this  very  remarkable 
fact,  that  he  had  had  "  secret  word  "  from 
the  lady  who  had  the  care  of  Anne,  that  the 
Queen  both  before  and  after  she  had  re- 
ceived the  Holy  Sacrament  protested  her 
absolute  innocence  "  on  the  damnation  of 
her  soul." 


This  dispatch  to  the  Emperor  was  dated 
May  19,  the  day  her  head  fell,  when  all  her 
enemies  rejoiced  together,  Chapuys  amongst 
the  loudest. 

And  yet  we  rise  from  the  correspondence 
of  this  man,  who,  from  political,  personal, 
and  religious  motives,  was  her  determined 
foe,  with  the  settled  opinion  that  while  she 
was  verily  guilty  with  regard  to  Queen 
Catherine  and  Queen  Catherine's  daughter — 
insolent  to  one,  cruel  to  both,  she  was  verily 
innocent,  in  that  she  presumably  perished 
through  the  concerted  accusations  of  suborned 
witnesses  and  implacable  enemies. 

Why  was  she  surrounded  in  the  Tower  by 
women  who  hated  her,  and  who  caught  each 
word  that  fell  from  her  distracted  lips  in 
order  to  use  it  against  her?  Was  not  the 
infamous  accusation  of  Lord  Rochford — 
which  his  wife's  dying  confession  declared 
to  have  been  false — a  malignant  device  of 
the  "  conspirators,"  as  Chapuys  openly  calls 
them,  to  implicate  in  her  downfall  one  of  her 
truest  and  most  powerful  friends? 

The  Lord  Mayor  of  London  was  present 
at  her  trial  and  believed  in  her  innocence, 
but,  he  added,  "They  wanted  to  get  rid  of 
her " ;  and  we  cannot  help  suspecting  from 
the  tone  of  the  ambassador's  dispatches  that, 
much  as  he  hated  Anne  Boleyn  in  his  official 
capacity,  in  his  heart  of  hearts  he  had  arrived 
at  the  same  conclusion,  and  gloried  over  her 
death  -  sentence  not  because  she  was  a 
deeply-dishonoured  woman,  but  because  she 
had  supplanted  the  Emperor's  aunt,  and 
because  she  leaned  to  the  reformed  religion. 
The  solemn  warning  of  the  Tower  of  Siloam 
prevents  our  dwelling  on  the  fact,  but  almost 
all  the  persons  prominent  in  her  destruction 
did  not  long  survive  her — perished  on  the 
scaffold,  or  experienced  great  family  mis- 
fortunes. 

We  will  leave  her  now  to  her  long  sleep  in 
the  grim  shadow  of  the  Tower,  and  turn  to 
the  fortunes  of  the  exultant  Jane  Seymour, 
the  second  Maid  of  Honour,  whom  Henry's 
capricious  fancy  had  raised  to  the  throne  of 
England,  but  who  sat  there  for  so  short  a 
time. 

We  need  not  again  quote  the  early  date  of 
their  marriage,  for  the  scandalous  fact  is  well 
known,  but  simply  record  that  they  spent  the 
first  part  of  their  honeymoon  in  the  vicinity 
of  Winchester,  and  then,  returning  to  London, 
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the  new  Queen  had  made  a  State  visit  to  the 
City  before  the  last  days  of  June  had  run 
out 

The  King,  no  doubt,  was  anxious  to 
propitiate  the  powerful  and  high  ■  spirited 
Corporation,  whose  representative  had  sym- 
pathised with  Anne. 

The  character  and  personal  appearance 
of  Jane  are  described  by  Chapuys  to  tiie 
Emperor  as  below  : 

"  She  is  the  sister  of  a  certain  Edward 
Seymour,  and  she  has  completed  her  twenty- 
fifth  year.  She  is  short,  of  no  great  beauty, 
and,  as  all  the  world  says,  not  even  tolerably 
pretty.  She  is  fair-complexioned,  and  rather 
pale  than  otherwise.  Having  been  long 
about  the  Court,  you  may  imagine  that  she 
knows  how  to  conduct  herself,  and  what  it  is 
to  make  such  a  marriage  as  this.  She  is  of 
no  great  experience,  but  she  is,  perhaps, 
clever,  and  they  tell  me  she  is  proud  and 
haughty.  She  has  great  affection  and  rever- 
ence for  the  Princess." 

These  remarks  are  suggestive  to  those  who 
read  between  the  lines.  It  is  evident  Jane 
was  not  the  style  of  beauty  Chapuys  admired, 
but  no  other  person  depreciates  her  attrac- 
tions, and  with  all  her  sly  ways  she  would 
scarcely  have  gained  so  complete  an  ascen- 
dancy over  what  Henry  was  pleased  to  call 
his  heart  if  she  had  not  had  her  full  share  of 
good  looks,  for  he  was  as  fastidious  in  tastes 
as  he  was  coarse  in  expressing  them. 

A  member  of  the  Privy  Council  present 
at  their  wedding  declared  her  to  have  been 
the  most  beautiful  of  all  the  King's  wives, 
and  that  rich  dress  greatly  increased  the 
effect  of  her  loveliness.  We  have  previously 
quoted  Chapuys'  remark  on  her  "  magnifi- 
cent "  attire,  and  we  find  this  feminine  interest 
on  the  subject  of  dress  asserting  itself  even 
on  the  dead  level  of  her  cautious  behaviour 
as  Queen. 

She  interfered  with  the  costume  of  her 
ladies-in-waiting.  She  was  very  particular  as 
to  how  her  Maids  of  Honour  were  attired. 

Perhaps  this  was  astute  policy.  She  might 
have  considered  that  the  daughter  of  a  Wilt- 
shire knight  who  had  not  the  royal  blood  of 
foreign  princes  to  back  her  required  to  keep 
up  an  unusual  appearance  of  state,  and  could 
not  afford  to  dispense  with  the  smallest  part 
of  ceremonial  pomp. 


Doubtless,  also,  she  had  her  crafty  wits 
about  her  ;  no  doubt  Jane's  blue  eyes  saw 
a  long  way  before  them.  She  could  not 
possibly  forget  that  Maids  of  Honour  had 
been  a  class  of  ladies  dangerous  to  Henry's 
queens,  and  perhaps  she  insisted  on  some 
unbecoming  costume  for  these  nymphs. 

At  any  rate,  we  feel  sure  she  ruled  them 
well,  with  a  strong  hand,  and  let  them  know 
their  proper  position  in  the  Court ;  but  she 
had  far  less  reason  to  dread  rivals  than  those 
who  came  before  and  after  her. 

The  mother  of  Henry's  passionately-desired 
son  held  trump  cards,  and  might  hope  for 
the  privilege  of  dying  a  natural  death,  even 
if  she  tried  his  patience  by  living  many 
years.  She  had,  besides,  a  way  of  managing 
him  by  adroit  submission — of  giving  way  with 
smiles,  of  agreeing  with  him  in  everything, 
for  the  scaffold  of  Anne  Boleyn  must  have 
haunted  her  dreams. 

There  is  a  letter  extant  in  which  he  praises 
her  very  highly  for  gentle,  obedient  behaviour, 
and  which,  if  they  had  been  married  in  the 
ordinary  way,  would  have  been  honourable 
alike  to  husband  and  wife. 

Chapuys  describes  her  as  the  "  sister  of  a 
certain  Edward  Seymour,"  and  not  as  the 
daughter  of  Sir  John,  and  in  this  his  pen 
unconsciously  foreshadows  the  prominence 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  afterwards  took  in  the 
affairs  of  England.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  she  was  "  proud  and  haughty,"  for  those 
qualities  ran  in  the  ambitious  blood  of  her 
family,  and  it  is  certain  she  was  "clever" 
without  the  "  perhaps." 

She  proved  it  by  negations,  by  the  colour- 
less quality  of  her  conduct  as  Queen,  by  the 
silence  which  surrounded  her  when  she  sat 
on  the  throne. 

We  hear  little  of  her  doings,  and  nothing 
of  her  sayings. 

Unlike  her  predecessor,  she  knew  the  value 
of  her  own  head,  and  meant  to  keep  it  safe 
on  her  shoulders. 

She  chose  with  characteristic  prudence  for 
her  motto,  "  Bound  to  serve  and  to  obey," 
and  proceeded  to  carry  it  out  in  a  most 
literal  and  painstaking  manner. 

She  must,  for  instance,  have  given  up  her 
cherished  wish  with  regard  to  the  Princess 
in  deference  to  the  will  of  the  King,  or  have 
possessed  no   political  influence,  for  Mary 
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was  not  permitted  to  revisit  the  Court  till 
seven  months  after  Henry's  third  marriage. 

Yet  Jane  was  devoted  to  her  step-daughter, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  enduring  love 
and  vindictive  hate  which  Mary  could  alike 
profoundly  feel  made  her  cling  with  affection 
to  the  new  Queen,  who  was  at  once  her  own 
early  friend  and  the  avenger  of  her  mother's 
wrongs. 

The  character  of  "  Mistress  Jane  Seymour  " 
has  been  gently  dealt  with. 

Her  memory  is  covered  thick  with  flowers 
that  various  hands  have  strewn. 

She  has  been  praised  for  what  was  most 
reprehensible  in  her  conduct,  and  for  what 
was  accidental  in  her  circumstances. 

The  Roman  Catholics  cannot  say  too  much 
in  favour  of  a  Queen  who  compassed  the 
destruction  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  Protestants 
feel  bound  to  praise  the  mother  of  King 
Edward  VI. 

But  she  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Refor- 
mation, whatever  the  sentiments  of  her 
brothers  might  be ;  in  reality  she  was  a 
"Catholic"  as  "bitter"  as  Eustace  Chapuys; 
and  this  is  the  only  extenuation  her  cruel 
conduct  admits,  that  she  bowed  down  to  the 
decree  of  the  Vatican. 

If  she  absolutely  believed  in  the  legality 
of  Henry's  first  marriage,  she  would  look  on 
his  second  wife  as  a  crowned  paramour  who 
had  no  rights — as  a  venomous  creature  who 
had  rejoiced  when  Catherine  of  Aragon  died, 
who  had  desired  to  destroy  the  Princess 
Mary,  and  who  was  a  reptile  that  orthodox 
Catholics  were  doing  well  to  crush. 

She  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
disciples  of  Rome  were  never  less  inclined 
to  treat  heretics  with  undue  consideration. 

As  a  member  of  that  Church  which  has 
never  apologized  for  gigantic  crimes  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  religion,  she  was  not 
likely  to  be  squeamish  with  regard  to  such 
as  Anne. 

She  might  have  spun  her  web  of  deadly 
mischief — she  might  have  dug  pitfalls  all 
round  her  rival's  feet  in  the  spirit  of  calm 
self-righteousness,  and  the  odds  are  she  did. 

She  has  been  described — though  not  by 
Chapuys — as  the  "  fairest,  discreetest,  and 
most  meritorious  of  all  Henry's  wives  ";  but 
if  hei-  regarding  the  King  as  the  widower  of 
the  dead  Catherine,  and  not  as  the  husband 


of  the  living  Anne  may  make  her  line  of 
action  comprehensible  to  our  understanding, 
it  cannot  make  it  palatable  to  our  taste. 

The  spy  on  the  mistress  of  a  household 
can  never  be  a  noble-minded  woman,  what- 
ever her  motives  may  be  or  however  clever 
she  may  prove  as  a  detective. 

That  Jane  was  vindictive  the  last  quota- 
tion we  shall  turn  to  Chapuys  for  abundantly 
proves. 

"  Bitter  complaints  were  made,"  he  writes, 
"  that  the  new  Queen,  in  all  possible  ways, 
strove  to  depress  the  connections  of  her 
fallen  mistress,  and  to  exalt  her  own." 

And  this  comes,  it  must  be  remembered, 
from  a  man  who  had  detested  that  "  fallen 
mistress,"  and  leaned  to  her  successor  as  a 
"good  Imperialist" — the  shortest  road  she 
could  take  to  the  ambassador's  heart. 

It  is  therefore  plain  that,  not  satisfied  with 
Anne  Boleyn's  blood,  she  meanly  continued 
her  quarrel  with  the  dead. 

But  the  sands  of  her  own  life  were  running 
rapidly  out.  She  survived  by  seventeen 
calendar  months  and  some  odd  days  only 
the  second  Queen  of  King  Henry  VIII. 

Little  did  she  think  as  she  waited —clothed 
in  costly  apparel  and  fed  on  royal  dainties — 
to  receive  the  joyful  news  of  Anne's  condem- 
nation, that  she  would  so  quickly  follow  her 
victim  into  the  silent  world  where  masks  are 
removed  from  all  faces,  and  where  just  verdicts 
are  given. 

Her  son  was  born  on  October  12,  1537, 
and  baptized — dipped,  as  Dean  Stanley  tells 
us — two  or  three  days  afterwards,  and  certainly 
his  was  the  most  extraordinary  royal  baptism 
that  ever  took  place  in  this  country,  on  account 
of  the  grouping  of  persons  associated  in  it. 

The  Princess  Mary  was  godmother,  and 
she — afterwards  the  bitter  enemy  of  the 
Reformation  —  presented  at  the  font  her 
infant  brother,  afterwards  its  most  attached 
and  determined  champion. 

The  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  were 
officially  represented  by  the  male  sponsors, 
Cranmer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  it 
is  startling  to  remember  that  Mary,  when 
Queen,  sent  the  former  to  the  stake,  and 
that  Henry's  last  act  upon  earth  was  to  sign 
the  death  warrant  of  the  latter. 

The  father  of  Anne  Boleyn  assisted  at  the 
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ceremony  ;  the  little  Princess  Elizabeth  was 
carried  in  the  arms  of  "  Edward  Seymour," 
Jane's  brother,  and  the  sister  of  Queen 
Katherine  Parr  was  present  in  the  strange 
assemblage. 

Edward  VI.  was  born  at  Hampton  Court, 
and  while  the  State  baptism  was  going  on  in 
the  chapel  of  that  palace,  the  King  was 
graciously  pleased  to  sit  by  the  "  pallet  "  of 
Jane,  and  when,  noisy  with  the  bray  of 
trumpets,  the  grand  procession  returned  to 
her  chamber,  the  two  pronounced  in  public 
a  blessing  on  the  three  children  of  England. 

It  was  the  proudest  moment  Henry  had 
known  in  all  his  life,  and  doubtless  from  his 
full  cup  of  joy  he  spared  a  little  kind  feeling 
for  the  two  daughters  he  had  done  his  best 
to  declare  illegitimate.     But  Jane  ? 

She  "  loved  and  reverenced  "  the  Princess 
Mary.  But  how  could  she  look  up  to 
Heaven  and  invoke  a  blessing  on  the  child 
of  the  murdered  Anne  ?  But  her  last  sand 
ran  out 

She  died  a  few  days  later,  on  October  24, 
1537,  in  the  height  of  earthly  prosperity, 
respected  by  the  Court,  beloved  by  her 
husband,  and  mother  of  the  future  King. 

Anne  Boleyn  had  said  that  "death  was 
welcome ;"  perhaps  Jane  clung  to  life ;  but 
in  each  case  there  was  no  reprieve,  and  no 
appeal. 

Henry,  who  had  waited  with  impatience 
for  the  head  of  the  one  to  fall,  sincerely 
lamented  the  other,  "  mourning  and  keeping 
himself  close  a  great  while,"  and  giving  her 
a  magnificent  funeral. 

Years  after  she  had  turned  to  dust,  he 
insisted  on  her  being  placed  in  a  family 
picture  to  the  exclusion  of  Katherine  Parr, 
and  this,  combined  with  her  early  decease, 
produces  a  phantom-like  feeling  on  the  mind. 

The  posthumous  face,  however  fair  and 
well-painted,  is,  in  one  sense,  unnatural, 
since  she  died  when  her  son  was  about  a 
fortnight  old,  and  he  stands  in  the  same 
group,  a  child  of  some  few  summers. 

The  effect  is  heightened  also  by  the  weird 
tradition  that  she  haunts  Hampton  Court 
Palace  on  the  anniversary  of  his  birth-night, 
attired  in  long,  white  garments,  carrying  in 
her  hand  a  lighted  lamp. 

Henry  buried  his  favourite  wife  at  Windsor, 
in  St  George's  Chapel,  and,  according  to 


the  desire  expressed  in  his  will,  his  coffin 
was  laid  by  the  side  of  "  his  true  and  loving 
Queen  Jane."  His  other  five  consorts  are 
not  there  to  mix  their  incongruous  dust  with 
hers. 

Catherine  of  Aragon  fills  a  lonely  grave  in 
Peterborough  Cathedral ;  the  headless  bodies 
of  Anne  Boleyn  and  her  young  cousin,  the 
fair,  ill-fated  Katherine  Howard,  rest  in  the 
blood-stained  dust  of  the  little  chapel  in  the 
Tower ;  the  repudiated  daughter  of  Cleves 
has  a  modest  tomb  to  herself  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  and  golden-haired  Katherine  Parr 
was  buried  far  away,  at  Sudley. 

Their  race  is  run  :  their  earthly  experiences 
have  long  been  completed.  They  have  slept 
for  centuries  in  the  dust,  and  made  no  sign ; 
but  when  the  last  trump  shakes  heaven  and 
earth,  the  King  who  married  six  wives, 
divorced  three,  and  beheaded  two,  will  rise 
with  them  to  meet  the  One  Infallible  Judge, 
who  makes  no  mistakes,  and  to  whom  the 
oppressed  of  all  the  ages  have  been  uncon- 
sciously presenting  the  mute  petitions  of  their 
anguish  and  their  wrongs. 

The  record  of  Anne  Boleyn's  trial  has 
been  destroyed  by  man :  it  still  exists  for 
God. 


©n  an  ©in  ^cotcfi  ^iltaer 
^poon. 

IHE  spoon  which  is  here  illustrated 
is  the  property  of  a  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Johnstone,  minister 
of  Leuchars,  in  Fifeshire.  It  was 
found  in  the  south  of  Scotland  about  forty 
years  ago  when  digging  turves  at  a  consider- 
able depth  below  the  peat.  It  is  of  unusual 
form,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  hall-marks  on 
it,  would  probably  have  been  set  down  as  of 
foreign  origin.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that 
it  presents  some  remarkable  characteristics. 
In  the  first  place,  the  bowl  or  "spoonself"  is 
almost  of  mediaeval  form,  corresponding  in 
shape  to  the  form  of  the  "spoonself"  of  an 
English  apostle  or  other  spoon  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  "  Steele  "  or  handle  of  the 
spoon  has  a  much  later  appearance,  and  is  of 
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very  curious  form,  especially  in  the  shape  it 
assumes  at  the  upper  part,  while,  on  turning 
the  spoon  over  and  examining  the  back,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  lower  end  of  the  handle  is 
extended  over  the  back  of  the  bowl  as  is  usual 
with  the  later  type  of  spoons  known  as  rat-tail 


place  the  spoon  in  a  category  quite  by  itself. 
The  spoon  measures  6f  inches  in  length,  the 
bowl  or  spoonself  being  \\%  inches  in  width 
across  the  broadest  part,  by  2^^^^  inches  in 
length. 

On  the  back  of  the  handle  are  the  hall- 


OLD   SCOTCH   SPOON, 
(i)  Front.  (2)  Side.  (3)  Back. 


spoons,  from  this  feature.     On  the  upper  end 

of  the  front  of  the  handle  are  engraved  in  a 

S 
circle  the  initial  letters  I   M,  but  to  whom 

they  refer  is  of  course  quite  unknown,  and 
probably  can  never  be  ascertained.  Below 
this,  in  a  compartment  which  seems  to  be 
shaped  to  fit  it,  is  a  device  possibly  meant  for 
a  tun  or  barrel,  but  whether  it  is  more  than 
a  sort  of  accidental  embellishment  is  open 
to  doubt.     These  various  points  mentioned 

VOL.  XXXIII. 


marks,  which  fortunately  fix  the  date  and 
origin  of  the  spoon.  They  are  as  follow  : 
( I )  A  long  zigzag,  being  the  mark  caused  by 
scraping  the  silver  for  assay ;  (2)  a  mono- 
gram of  D.P. — this  is  the  mark  of  David 
Palmer,  deacon  of  the  Edinburgh  Craft  in 
1611  and  1612;  (3)  the  castle  mark  for 
Edinburgh;  (4)  the  initials  G.K.  linked 
together  in  a  shaped  shield,  being  the 
mark  of  (Jilbert  Kirkewoode,  goldsmith  of 
Edinburgh.     These  marks  give  us  definitely 

BB 
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the  place  and  date  of  this  curious  and  in- 
teresting piece  of  old  Scotch  plate. 

The  editor  desires  to  thank  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Johnstone  for  entrusting  the  spoon  to  him 
for  examination.  He  would  also  add  that 
excellent  cabinet-sized  photographs  of  the 
spoon  can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  Cleer  S. 
Alger,  Diss,  Norfolk. 

Pub!ication0  anti  l5)roccetiings  of 
3rc()irological  Societies. 

PUBLICATIONS. 
No.  38  of  the  Procecdinj^'s  of  the  Cambridge  Anti- 
<,)rARlAN  SoilKrv  has  been  issued.  It  contains  the 
following  papers  and  comnuinications  (tc^ether  with 
the  annual  general  report  of  the  society  for  1895  6)  : 
On  Parliamentary  Elections  at  Cambridge  .Sixty  Vears 
Ago,  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Fawcetl  ;  On  the  Earthworks 
l)etween  the  Tyne  and  the  Solway,  by  Professor 
Hughes;  On  the  Paintings  formerly  in  the  Choir  at 
Pelerlxirough,  and  on  the  Legends  of  St.  Anne  and 
St.  Anastasia,  by  Dr.  Nf.  R.  James  ;  On  William 
Dowsing's  Iconoclastic  Visitation  of  the  County  of 
Cambridge,  1643-4,  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Evelyn  White  ; 
On  the  Cambridgeshire  Assize  Rolls,  by  Dr.  W.  M. 
Palmer ;  On  the  Relations  of  Francis  Bacon,  Lord 
Vernlam,  wiih  the  University  of  Cambridge,  by  Mr. 
J.  Bass  Mullinger  ;  On  a  Window  recently  Re-leaded 
in  King's  College  Chapel,  by  Dr.  M.  R.  James ;  On 
Skulls  recently  found  behind  Addenbrooke  s  Hospital, 
by  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Kempson  ;  On  the  Chapel  of 
(ionville  and  Caius  College,  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Atkinson  ; 
On  the  Earliest  Volume  of  the  Registers  of  All  .Saints 
Parish,  by  the  Rev.  C.  L.  Acland  ;  On  the  Manor 
House  of  Overhall  in  the  Parish  of  Cavendish,  by 
Mr.  T.  D.  Atkinson.  As  is  usual,  this  number  is  full 
of  a  variety  of  valuable  and  interesting  matter.  It 
can  l)e  obtained  from  Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Bowes 
for  5s. 

^tj  ^  ^g 

The  first  part  of  vol.  vii.  (fifth  series)  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Socif.tv  ok  Anthjuariks  ok  Ireland 
has  reached  us.  The  following  are  among  the  more 
important  of  its  contents:  (i)  "Survivals  from  the 
Palaeolithic  Age  among  the  Irish  Neolithic  Imple- 
ments" hy  Mr.  W.  J.  Knowles  (this  paper  is  very 
fully  illustrated) ;  (2)  "The  Flight  of  the  O'Flaherty.s, 
Lords  of  Moy  .Soela,  to  lar  Connaught,"  by  the  Very 
Rev.  Father  Fahcy  ;  (3)  "  Origins  of  Prehistoric 
Ornament  in  Ireland,"  by  Mr.  Cleorge  Coffey  (this 
pajTcr  is  also  very  fully  illustrated)  ;  (4)  "On  Cold 
Lunulce  contained  in  the  R.I. A.  Museum  at  Dublin 
and  other  Collections,  and  on  the  Source  of  the  (iold 
employed  to  make  Irish  Gold  Ornaments,"  by  Mr. 
W.  Frazer.  Besides  these  papers,  a  numl)er  of  shorter 
notices  are  included  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Miscellanea."  The  part  also  contains  the  report 
of  the  Council  for  1897,  the  record  of  the  annual 
general  meeting  held  in  January  last,  and  other 
matters. 


Part  I.  of  vol.  xix.  of  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of 
Biblical  Arch.*:olck;y  has  also  reached  us.  It 
contains  the  secretary's  report  for  1896,  and  a  list  of 
the  Council  and  officers  for  the  current  year,  besides 
the  following  papers:  (i)  "  Pre-Mosaic  Palestine," 
by  Mr.  Joseph  Offord  (this  is  a  particularly  interesting 
and  suggestive  paper) ;  (2)  "Two  unknown  Hebrew 
Versions  of  the  Tobit  Legend  "  (concluded),  by  Dr. 
M.  G.i'-ter ;  (3)  "  More  Fragments  of  the  Palestine 
Syriac  Version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,"  by  the  Rev. 
G.  Margoliouth.  The  work  published  in  the  Pro- 
ceedings of  this  society  is,  to  our  mind,  much  injured 
by  the  too  frequent  issue  of  the  Proceedings  in  small 
parts,  which  necessitates  cutting  the  different  pa|)ers 
into  ill-di.sjointed  |>ortions.  The  papers  would  gain 
much  in  importance  were  they  given  in  longer  por- 
tions, if  not  in  their  entirety,  which  is  no  doubt  often 
out  of  the  c{uestion. 

^  ^  ^•^ 

The  first  part  of  the  ninth  volume  (second  series)  of 
the  Transactions  of  the  Shropshire  Arch/eolo- 
c.iCAi.  .Society,  just  issued  to  members,  contains  the 
following  papers  :  "  A  .Shropshire  Robin  Hood  " 
{VmW.  Fitz-Warine),  by  Mr.  S.  Clement  Southam  ; 
"The  Parish  Registers  of  Waters  Upton,"  by  the 
Hon.  and  Rev.  G.  H.  F.  Vane  ;  "  History  of  Selattyn," 
continued,  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Bulkeley-Owen  ;  "  Notes 
on  the  History  of  Chetton,"  by  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Purton  ; 
"Notes  on  the  Election  of  Burgesses  of  Parliament 
for  Shrewsbury  in  1584  and  1586,"  by  the  Rev.  G. 
W.  Fisher  ;  "  Grant  of  a  Market  and  Fair  at  Chetwynd 
to  Sir  John  de  Chetwynd  in  1318,"  by  the  Rev.  C. 
H  Drinkwater ;  "Abstracts  of  the  Chartulary  of 
Wombridge  Priory,"  by  the  late  Mr.  George  Mortis  : 
and  "  History  of  the  Isle,  anciently  Up  Rossall," 
by  the  late  Rev.  J.  B.  Blakeway,  F.S.A.,  edited  by 
the  Rev.  W.  G.  D.  Fletcher,  F.S.A. 


PROCEEDINGS. 
At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Roval  ARCHit- 
ological  Institute,  held  on  April  7,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Keyser,  Squire  and  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Alder- 
maston,  read  a  paper  on  Aldermaston  Church,  Berk- 
shire. He  gave  a  brief  description  of  the  distinguished 
personages  who  were  Lords  of  the  Manor  and  owners 
of  Aldermaston  estates,  and  then  described  the  church, 
and  the  necessary  reparation  which  had  been  recently 
carried  out  at  his  expense  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
E.  Doran  Webb,  F.S.A.  The  church  was  probably 
built  alx)ut  1 120  on  the  site  of  the  earlier  one  men- 
tioned in  the  Domesday  Survey,  and  it  was  enlarged 
about  the  years  1260,  1300,  and  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, and  additions  were  made  to  it  about  1660,  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  it  was 
unfortunately  thoroughly  beautified.  The  mural  paint- 
ings representing  St.  Christopher,  and  probably  two 
scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Nicholas  found  last  year  in 
the  south  chapel  and  elsewhere  ;  the  old  glass,  two 
panels  representing  the  Annunciation  and  Coronation 
of  the  Virgin  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  numerous  armorial  shields  inserted  by 
Sir  Humphrey  Forster,  circa  1540;  and  the  various 
tombs  and  brasses,  notably  the  fine  alabaster  monu- 
ment of  Sir  George  Forster,  and  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
who  died  in  1526,  were  most  niinu:ely  described.  An 
interesting  discussion  afterwards  took  place,  in  which 
Messrs.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  Mill  Stephenson,  E. 
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Doran  Webb,  P.  H.  Newman,  and  G.  E.  Fox,  pointed 
out  the  various  peculiarities  and  particular  objects  of 
interest,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  tomb  of 
Sir  George  Forster.  Some  excellent  rubbings  of  the 
brasses  and  inscriptions,  and  photographs  of  the  monu- 
ment, mural  paintings,  and  Norman  west  doorway, 
were  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Mill  Stephenson,  A.  H. 
Lyell,  and  the  writer  of  the  paper. — At  the  subsequent 
monthly  meeting  on  May  5,  Mr.  Talfourd  Ely  read  a 
paper  on  "  Wreaths  and  Garlands,"  with  especi.il  refer- 
ence to  Greek  and  Roman  usages.  He  pointed  out  that 
the  modern  English  limit  the  use  of  wreaths  to  funeral 
purposes,  whereas  among  the  ancients  the  wreath  was 
a  sign  of  feasting  and  joy.  In  classic  times  the  dead 
were  indeed  crowned,  but  crowned  as  still  partaking 
of  the  pleasures  of  this  world,  bodily  pleasures  being 
held  as  nowise  incompatible  with  religion.  Religion 
originally  prompted  the  use  of  the  garland,  which 
may  have  been  connected  with  the  widespread  fjelief 
in  the  supernatural  powers  of  trees  and  plants. 
Wreaths  were  employed  as  bandages  to  assuage  head- 
ache resulting  from  debauch  ;  and  certain  plants,  as 
the  myrtle  and  the  rose,  were  believed  to  exercise  a 
prophylactic  power  against  the  effects  of  wine.  The 
Greeks,  too,  were  fully  sensible  of  the  beauty  of 
flowers,  and  floral  decoration  plays  a  great  part  in 
Greek  poetry  from  Sappho  downwards.  Among  the 
early  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  the  use  of  wreaths  in 
public  was  strictly  limited  to  religious  functions,  and 
marks  of  distinction  connected  with  services  performed 
to  the  State,  such  marks  of  distinction  being  in  great 
part  derived  from  the  Etruscans,  who  made  great  use 
of  wreaths.  In  Greece  the  simple  wreath  of  olive, 
etc,  as  a  reward  for  athletes,  superseded  the  prizes  of 
intrinsic  value  offered  in  heroic  times.  In  the  fifth, 
and  still  more  in  the  fourth,  century  crowns  usually  of 
gold  were  awarded  to  successful  statesmen  or  warriors. 
Wreaths  of  laurel,  myrtle,  vine  leaves,  or  flowers, 
were  commonly  worn  at  symposia,  and  are  thus  repre- 
sented on  vases.  For  the  most  part,  of  course,  these 
wreaths  have  perished  ;  but  some  have  been  preserved 
in  Egypt.  The  manufacture  of  garlands  gave  employ- 
ment to  many,  and  its  processes  may  be  seen  depicted 
in  several  Pompeian  pictures.  The  gold  crowns  were 
frequently  modelled  in  the  form  of  leaves,  as  ivy,  etc. 
Other  materials  for  wreaths  were  wool  and  artificial 
leaves,  and  flowers  of  horn  or  silk.  Though  the  origin 
of  the  use  of  wreaths  is  lost  in  antiquity,  its  primary 
purpose  was  probably  religious,  and  the  practice  of 
crowning  the  dead  may  have  arisen  from  the  deifica- 
tion of  ancestors.  Most  of  the  numerous  ancient 
treatises  on  wreaths  are  lost  ;  but  we  learn  much  from 
Theophrastus,  Plutarch,  Pliny,  Athenxus,  and  Gellius, 
and  also  from  inscriptions,  especially  temple  records. 
Mr.  Ely  exhibited  photographs  of  paintings  and  casts 
of  coins  in  illustration  of  his  paper. — Professor  T. 
McKenny  Hughes  read  a  paper  on  "A  Comparison 
of  Flint  Implements  of  Palaeolithic  and  Neolithic 
Age."  He  exhibited  a  series  of  flints  in  illustration 
of  the  view  that,  in  their  earlier  stages  of  manufacture, 
the  Paljeolithic  and  Neolithic  implements  passed 
through  the  very  same  stages — that  is  to  say,  that  a 
block  of  flint  was  first  rough-dressed  by  both  Pale- 
olithic and  Neolithic  jieople  into  the  same  general 
form,  and  that  the  Neolithic  men  merely  proceeded 
further  on  the  same  lines,  afterwards  finding  out  the 
way  to  grind  the  edge,  and  finally  the  whole  im- 


plement. He  pointed  out  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
all  Neolithic-worked  flints  were  found  on  the  surface, 
or  in  artificial  excavations  ;  whereas,  as  a  rule,  Palte- 
olithic  implements  were  found  in  deposits,  which 
seemed  to  be  due  to  the  sweeping  down  into  hollows 
or  river-terraces  of  surface-soils  in  or  on  which  the 
implements  and  other  stones  lay.  In  the  river-gravels 
the  flints  did  not  owe  their  shape  to  the  action  of 
running  water,  but  had  that  variety  of  character  and 
colour  which  showed  that  they  were  due  to  subaerial 
weathering,  and  the  amount  of  subsequent  attrition 
that  they  had  undergone  was  very  small.  Fracture 
was  therefore  the  rule,  not  the  exception,  in  all  river- 
gravels,  so  that  the  flints  were  subangular,  and  quite 
unlike  the  symmetrical  flint  pebbles  of  a  sea-beach. 
All  the  irregular  fractures  produced  by  accident  on 
surface-flints  may  be  referred  to  two  principal  groups 
— the  fractures  produced  by  blows,  and  those  due  to 
unequal  expansion  and  contraction  from  changes  of 
temperature  and  amount  of  moisture.  They  are  found, 
as  might  be  expected,  in  the  flints  of  the  terrace  and 
plateau  gravels,  and  if  a  flint  got  wedged  in,  these 
fractures  would  be  commonly  repeated  along  the  ex- 
posed edge  in  a  manner  suggestive  of  design  or  use. 
In  this  way  maybe  explained  the  so  called  Palaeotaliths. 

^  ^?  ^ 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  ok  Antiquaries  of 
Scotland,  on  April  12,  a  paper  was  read  by  Pro- 
fessor Duns.  D.D.,  entitled  "Antiquarian  Notes," 
and  illustrative  specimens  were  arranged  in  three 
groups  :  First,  prehistoric  ;  second,  historic,  ancient, 
and  recent  ;  and  third,  specimens  once  common,  now 
comparatively  rare,  and  gradually  passing  out  of  sight. 
Under  the  first  group  reference  was  made  to  the  recent 
discovery  of  urns  at  Chesters,  Roxburghshire,  and  a 
photograph  of  the  last  found  was  exhibited.  Three 
bronze  weapons,  a  Scottish  flat  axe,  an  Irish  flanged 
axe  with  transverse  stop-ridge,  and  a  short  rapier- 
shaped  sword  from  England  were  exhibited  and  de- 
scribed. Under  the  second  group  of  ancient  historic 
forms,  eight  lamps  of  baked  clay,  two  from  Italy,  four 
from  Greece,  two  from  Egypt,  and  two  from  Palestine, 
were  shown  and  described.  Under  this  group  also 
other  specimens  of  ancient  pottery  were  noticed,  and 
reference  made  to  the  beauty  of  their  shapes  and 
ornamentation.  Special  attention  was  called  to  four 
figurhue  in  terracotta  from  Corinth.  In  the  notes  on 
the  Indian  weapons  on  the  table,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  comparison  of  points  of  contrast  between 
these  and  the  weapons  of  prehistoric  time  could  not 
fail  to  suggest  useful  lines  of  inquiry  to  the  afcha.'- 
ologi.st.  As  to  the  classification  of  these  the  question 
was  asked.  Should  it  be  ethnological,  historical,  or 
artistic  ?  and  the  difficulty  of  limiting  the  classification 
to  any  one  basis  was  pointed  out.  The  concluding 
part  of  the  paper  was  devoted  to  the  consideration  of 
certain  forms  which  are  gradually  becoming  rare,  and 
in  no  distant  day  are  likely  to  have  passed  completely 
out  of  sight.  Among  these  were  four  crusies  of  dif- 
ferent shapes,  one  from  Shetland,  one  from  Skye,  one 
from  Sutherland,  and  one  from  Caithness,  reference 
l)eing  made  to  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell's  recent  pajier  on 
the  crusie.  In  the  discussion  that  followed  the  reading 
of  the  paper,  Sir  Arthur  Mitchell  called  attention  to 
two  examples  of  the  crusie  exhibited  hy  rrofe>M)r 
Duns  which  presented  features  that  were  not  shown 
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so  clearly  in  those  he  had  exhibited  at  the  previous 
meeting.     Professor  Duns  intimated  the  presentation 
of  several  of  the  s|>ccimens  exhihited  to  the  museum. 
— A  second  pajx-r  was  by  Mr.  J.  Balfour  I'aul,  Lyon 
King  of  Arms,  who  gave  some  notes  on  old  Scottish 
measures,  Ijascd  chiefly  on  the  old  Acts  and  the  notices 
in  the  Regiam  Majestatem,  with  special  reference  to 
the  Inverkeithing  standard  ellwand,  which  was  ex- 
hibited by  permission  of  the  Magistrates  and  Town 
Council  of  Inverkeithing.    The  earliest  measures  men- 
tioned as  having  been  in  use  in  Britain  were  computed 
by  natural  standards,  as  thumbs,  palms,  hands,  feet, 
etc.     In   England  the  thumb  had  disap|)eared  as  a 
measure  Iwfore  the  reign  of  Alhelstan,  and  the  barley- 
corn had  taken  its  place.     The  |)alm  or  hand  survives 
to  our  own  day  as  a  standard  measurement  for  the 
height  of  horses.     The  nail  is  still  a  cloth  measure, 
though  the  earliest  standard  of  cloth  measurement, 
when  cloth  or  •I'oJmal  was  a  currency  instead  of  coin- 
age in  the  North  of  Euroi)e,  was  the  ell  from  which 
came  our  yard.     In  an  Assyse  of  King  David  I.  of 
Scotland,  as  noted  in  the  Kegiam  Majestatem,  we  are 
told  that  the  Scottish  ell  *'  aught  to  conteyn  in  length 
37  inches."     By  the  same  authority  the  inch  was  to 
be  computed  on  the  average  of  the  thumbs  of  three 
men — a  big  man,  a  little  man,  and  a  man  of  middle 
stature,  or  else  by  the  total  length  of  three  barleycorns 
"but  \i.e,,  without]  the  tailis. "     Prom  the  fourteenth 
centur)'  downwards  many  statutes  were  enacted  by 
the   Scottish   Parliament   for   the   regulation   of    the 
weights  and  measures  of  the  country,  and  in  1503  all 
the  burghs  were  ordered  to  send  to  Edinburgh  and 
get  a  sealed  standard  of  all  the  weights  and  measures. 
The  Inverkeithing  standard  ellwand  is  a  thin  bar  of 
brass  or  bell  metal,  clamped  between  two  rods  of  iron 
by  rivets,  and  having  a  portion  cut  out  of  one  side  of 
the  brass  bar  exactly  37  inches  in  length.     On  the 
brass  bar  at  one  end  is  the  inscription  in  black  letter, 
Willelmus  Carmichel,  and  the  date  1500.     Another 
standard  ellwand  of  wood,  also  from  Inverkeithing, 
with  the  initials  W.  N.  and  D.  G.,  for  Dean  of  Guild, 
was  exhibited  — In  a  third  paper  Dr.  William  Cramond, 
Cullen,  gave  an  account  of  the  recent  discovery  of 
two  cremation  interments  accompanied  by  cinerary 
urns  at   Foulford,    near  Cullen.     A  finely   serrated 
arrow-head  of  flint  and  a  portion  of  a  bone  pin,  over 
3  inches  in  length,  were  found  among  the  burnt  bones. 
The  site  of  the  discovery  is  a  circular  mound  of  earth 
and  stones,  about  40  feet  in  diameter  and  6  feet  high, 
near  Foulford  Bridge.     On  its  north  side  a  cist  was 
found  in  1864  containing  a  broken  urn,  and  towards 
the  south  side  a  cist  with  an  urn  resting  on  fine  sand 
mixed  with  pebbles,  while  a  third  urn  was  found  near 
the  centre  of  the  mound.     The  urns  were  all  small 
and  were  not  preserved.     Last  month  near  the  same 
site,  in  excavatmg  for  the  new  water  system,  a  cinerary 
urn,  \\\  inches  high  and  9  inches  wide  at  the  mouth, 
was  found.     It  was  inverted  over  the  deposit  of  burnt 
bones,  which  lay  in  a  heap  on  a  slab  of  micha  schist, 
the  urn  and  bones  being  further  protected  by  a  large 
stone  placed  over  them.     About  two  feet  distant  and 
one  foot  under  the  surface  a  smaller  urn  was  found 
mouth  upwards,  and  containing  cremated  bones.   Both 
urns  and  their  contents  have  been  presented  to  the 
National  Museum  by  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Sea- 
field.     Dr.   Cramond  went  on  to  notice  a  remark- 


able series  of  tumuli,  some  twenty  or  so  in  number, 
which  existed  till  quite  recently  in  a  space  of  two 
miles  square  in  the  neighlxjurhood  of  Cullen.  He 
also  descril)ed  some  relics  of  the  old  ironworks  at 
Abernethy,  Invcrness-shirc,  which  ceased  to  be  worked 
in  1737.  Two  caiitings  of  pig-iron,  each  18  feet  in 
length  and  7  inches  square,  and  weighing  probably 
about  three  tons,  still  lie  behind  the  j)resent  hotel 
buildings.  A  small  casting  dated  1731  was  presented 
by  him  to  the  museum,  lie  also  exhibited  and  de- 
scrilied  a  collection  of  road  bills,  chiefly  Sc(jttish,  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  bound  in 
three  volumes,  which  gave  interesting  disclosures  of 
the  manner  of  living,  and  the  facilities  for  travelling, 
that  existed  on  both  sides  of  the  Border  <luring  that 
period. — The  last  paper  was  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Donelly, 
and  gave  a  notice  of  a  stone  on  the  moor  near  Dullatur 
called  the  Standing  Stone,  and  sometimes  the  Carrick 
Stone,  which  is  shaped  like  a  Roman  altar,  and  has 
on  its  upper  surface  two  large  and  two  smaller  cup- 
shaped  hollows.  The  larger  cups  are  about  8  inches 
in  diameter  and  4A  inches  deep,  the  smaller  3  inches 
diameter  and  2\  inches  deep.  The  stone  stands  on  a 
rounded  knoll  overlooking  Dullatur  and  Cumbernauld, 
and  has  become  confused  with  another  stone  not  now 
known  to  exist,  which  was  the  original  Carrick  Stone, 
and  gave  its  name  to  the  neighbouring  farm,  serving 
also  as  a  basis  for  a  legendary  tale  of  its  association 
with  Robert  the  Bruce.  The  origin  and  purpose  of 
the  Roman  altar  stone  are  at  present  unknown. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  final  monthly  meeting  of  the  session  of  the 
Society  ok  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  was  held 
on  May  10.  We  borrow  our  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings from  the  columns  of  the  Scotsman.  The  first 
paper  was  a  notice  of  a  kitchen-midden  at  the  Den  of 
Dun,  Forfarshire,  recently  excavated  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  H.  W.  Lumsden,  F.S.A.  Scot.  Ics  existence 
was  first  suspected  by  Mr.  Black,  gamekeeper  at  Dun, 
from  the  quantity  of  marine  shells  ejected  from  a 
rabbit-burrow  in  the  side  of  the  Den,  about  200  yards 
above  the  bridge,  on  the  Edzell  Road.  He  also 
noticed  that  a  layer  of  shells  appeared  in  the  side  of 
an  old  quarry,  25  feet  from  the  rabbit  hole,  and  on 
the  same  level.  When  excavated  by  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Lumsden,  accompanied  by  Lord  Southesk 
and  Captain  Stansfield  of  Duninald,  the  refuse-heap 
was  found  to  be  of  great  extent,  and  reaching  to  a 
total  depth  of  nearly  15  feet  from  the  surface.  It 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  shells  of  the  common  edil)le 
molluscs,  cockles,  mussels,  periwinkles,  etc.,  mixed 
with  broken  and  split  bones  of  the  ordinary  domestic 
animals — ox,  sheep,  etc.  Of  manufactured  relics 
there  were  portions  of  large  knives  and  probably  a 
spear-head  of  iron,  a  pulley-shaped  spindle  whorl  of 
stone,  and  pottery  with  green  and  brown  glaze  and 
wheel-made.  The  special  interest  of  this  kitchen- 
midden  is  that  it  is  not  prehistoric,  but  comparatively 
recent,  as  indicated  by  the  iron  weapons  and  middle- 
age  pottery.  It  is,  however,  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  nearest  point  of  the  tide-mark  in  the  Montrose 
basin,  and  200  feet  above  the  present  sea -level. 
Mussels  are  still  plentiful  in  the  basin,  but  the  nearest 
locality  where  cockles  abound  is  five  miles  oft.  The 
paper  concluded  by  discussing  the  evidence  for  con- 
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siderable  changes  in  the  configuration  of  the  coast  line 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Montrose  basin  within  a  period 
neither  historically  nor  geologically  very  remote.  A 
cup-marked  stone  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Den 
from  the  shell-heap  was  also  noticed. 

In  the  second  paper,  Dr.  James  Macdonald  gave 
an  account  of  the  discovery  of  an  urn  of  an  uncommon 
type  in  Scotland,  which  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  James 
Mackenzie,  F.S.A.  Scot.  It  was  found  in  December, 
1889,  in  ploughing  a  field  near  the  seashore  at 
Cramond.  It  stood  in  the  ground  upright,  the  mouth 
covered  by  a  flat  stone,  and  was  nearly  full  of  burnt 
human  bones,  the  earth  round  about  it  being  blackened 
and  mixed  with  charcoal.  The  burial  had  been  after 
cremation,  and  no  relics  of  any  kind  were  found  in 
connection  with  it.  The  urn,  which  is  a  narrow- 
mouthed  jar,  widening  to  the  shoulder,  and  tapering 
to  the  base,  stands  14  inches  high,  and  is  wheel-made, 
grayish  in  colour  and  unglazed,  ornamented  only  by 
slightly  incised  lines  running  round  the  shoulder  and 
a  band  of  ])arallel  lines  slightly  impressed  in  the  clay. 
It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  Romano- British  pot- 
tery, of  which  during  the  Roman  occupation  there 
were  many  manufactories  in  Britain.  Cramond  has 
the  reputation  of  having  been  a  Roman  settlement, 
and  though  other  undoubtedly  Roman  remains  have 
been  found  there  from  time  to  time,  this  is  the  first 
well-authenticated  example  of  a  Romano- British  inter- 
ment from  it. 

In  the  next  paper,  Mr.  W.  A.  Craigie  discussed  the 
question  of  the  Gaels  in  Iceland,  with  reference  to  the 
theory  that  the  Saga  literature  of  that  island  was  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  Celtic  element  in  the  population. 
Before  any  Norseman  had  set  foot  in  Iceland,  Celtic 
monks  had  found  their  way  there,  but  they  did  not 
remain  long  after  the  advent  of  the  heathen  settlers, 
and  subsequent  to  the  colonization  of  the  island  the 
Celtic  element  in  the  population  was  represented  only 
by  the  presence  of  thralls  or  captives  taken  in  war. 
A  clear  idea  of  the  actual  extent  of  this  intermixture 
was  afforded  from  the  detailed  account  of  the  early 
settlements  in  the  Landnama  Bok,  and  from  this  it 
was  plain  that  the  Celtic  element  had  no  greater 
influence  on  the  population  of  Iceland  than  settlers  of 
other  nationalities  had  on  the  British  colonies.  A  few 
generations  would  suffice  to  absorb  them,  their  lan- 
guage, customs,  and  traditions  would  disappear,  and 
the  strain  of  foreign  blood  would  be  unrecognisable. 
It  was  dangerous,  therefore,  to  trace  analogies  in 
legends  and  literature,  and  to  attribute  them  to  a 
common  origin  so  intangible  as  that  of  racial  genius. 

In  the  next  paper,  Mr.  Alexander  Hutchinson, 
F.S.A.  Scot.,  Broughty  Ferry,  gave  notices  of  several 
articles  of  interest,  which  had  recently  found  a  resting- 
place  in  the  Dundee  Museum.  The  first  was  a  native 
canoe,  dug  out  of  a  single  tree  which  was  found  im- 
bedded in  a  sandbank  in  the  Tay  in  July,  1895.  It  is 
of  oak,  29  feet  2  inches  in  length  and  4  feet  3  inches 
wide  at  about  6  feet  from  the  stem,  and  about 
20  inches  deep  inside.  Like  most  Scottish  canoes,  it 
was  fitted  with  a  sternboard  inserted  in  grooves. 
Indentations  on  the  sides  probably  indicate  the  posi- 
tions of  two  seats  or  stretchers,  and  another  in  the 
prow  suggested  the  insertion  of  a  figure-head.  The 
second  article  referred  to  was  a  sharpening  stone 
covered  with  deeply  indented  scores  or  grooves,  found 


in  the  Sidlaw  Hills ;  and  the  third  was  a  Beggar's 
Badge,  bearing  the  arms  of  Dundee,  a  pot  of  three 
lilies  with  dragons  for  supporters  and  the  date  1549, 
and  the  legend  "Dei  Donum."  The  last  article 
noticed  was  a  flint  implement  with  a  peculiar  history. 
When  the  Dundee  whaling  vessel  Eclipse  was  engaged 
in  cutting  up  a  recently  killed  whale  in  Coutts's  Inlet, 
Davis  Straits,  one  of  the  knives  came  in  contact  with 
a  hard  substance  imbedded  in  the  blubber  about 
3  inches  under  the  surface,  which  on  examination 
proved  to  be  a  lance  head  of  a  dark-coloured  cherty 
flint.  It  is  over  3  inches  in  length  by  2  inches  in 
breadth,  leaf-shaped,  with  a  stem  or  tang  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length  for  attachment  to  a 
shaft.  Flint  implements  are  not  now  used  by  the 
Eskimo,  but  are  still  known  to  have  been  used,  and 
are  regarded  as  curiosities.  Captain  Milne,  who 
brought  home  the  spearhead,  mentions  that  as  the 
Eskimo  only  attack  young  whales,  and  this  was  an 
old  one,  the  implement  may  have  been  imbedded  in 
its  body  for  a  very  long  period.  Dr.  Carpenter  having 
estimated  the  probable  age  to  which  these  huge 
mammals  may  attain  as  something  between  two  and 
three  centuries. 

In  the  last  paper,  Mr.  J.  Romilly  Allen,  F.S.A. 
Scot.,  discussed  the  art  relations  of  the  early 
Christian  monuments  of  Scotland  with  those  of 
Ireland.  Referring  to  the  peculiar  style  of  decora- 
tion of  this  period,  known  as  Celtic,  which  was  by 
some  assumed  to  have  had  its  origin  in  Ireland,  he 
said  it  was  no  doubt  true  that  Celtic  art  attained  its 
highest  excellence  in  Irish  illuminated  manuscripts, 
such  as  the  Books  of  Kells,  Armagh,  and  Durrow  ; 
but  it  was  a  relevant  inquiry  to  what  extent  these 
illuminators  were  indebted  to  foreign  sources,  and 
whether  the  similarities  of  design  on  the  monuments 
of  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  centuries  in  Scotland, 
Ireland,  England  and  Wales  might  not  be  accounted  for 
by  development  on  parallel  lines  rather  than  by  direct 
derivation.  Instancing  a  series  of  rubbings  taken  by 
Mr,  Griffith-Davies  from  cross-shafts  and  fragments 
at  Clonmacnoise,  which  closely  resembled  the  slabs 
of  Perthshire  and  Forfarshire,  he  proceeded  to  point 
out  other  resemblances  between  the  Irish  and  the 
Scottish  monuments  generally,  alike  in  their  decora- 
tion and  in  the  groups  of  scriptural  figure-subjects 
which  appear  on  both.  The  Irish  crosses  are  chiefly 
found  in  Leinster  and  Ulster,  and  are  absent  from  the 
counties  of  Kerry,  Cork,  and  Waterford,  which  con- 
tain the  Ogam-inscribed  pillar  stones  of  the  earliest 
Christian  period,  and  the  total  number  of  crosses  in 
Ireland,  amounting  to  about  50,  was  extremely  small 
as  compared  with  the  300  localities  in  Scotland, 
250  in  England,  40  in  Wales,  and  15  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  that  were  now  on  record.  The  conclusion 
seemed  to  be  that  the  pre-Norman  crosses  of  Ireland 
were  later  than  those  of  Scotland,  England,  and 
Wales,  and  that  this  phase  of  early  Christian  sculp- 
ture had  its  origin  in  Northumbria.  The  scrolls  of 
foliage  on  the  Irish  crosses,  and  the  bird  and  leaf 
motives  in  the  Book  of  Kells,  indicated  Northumbiian 
influence.  Scandinavian  influence  had  not  been  de- 
tected on  the  Irish  crosses,  but  was  found  on  the 
metal  work.  In  conclusion,  he  considered  that  the 
Celtic  style  was  a  local  variety  of  the  Lombardo- 
Byzantine  style,  from  which  its  figure  subjects,  inter- 
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laced  work,  scrolls  of  foliape,  and  many  of  its 
nondescript  animals  were  obviuu.»ly  derived.  A 
silver  mug  found  in  a  Fids  House  in  Caiilme^s  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Frank  Cowis,  and  an  urn  fiom 
Gallanach  by  Mr.  Patten  Macdougall.  F.S.A.  Scot. 

The  Rev.  G.  C  Baxter,  F.S.A.  Scot.,  exhibited 
and  itescril>ed  a  cup  marked  liouldcr  from  ih'*  parish 
of  Cargili,  I'crthshiie,  with  ten  cups,  three  of  which 
have  rings  roumi  them  and  ducts,  while  one  is  an 
oval. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  second  general  meeting  of  the  Koyai.  .Society 
OF  AntioI'aries  ok  Ikelamj  was  held  at  Kilkenny, 
on  April  19,  Colonel  Vigors  presiding.  The  Chairman 
said  that  Ijefore  they  commenced  the  proceedings  he 
should  like  to  mention  and  express  regret  at  the 
enforcetl  absence  of  their  President,  The  O'Conor 
Don,  and  also  in  the  name  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Kilkenny  and  the  local  memlx-rs  to  wish  all  those 
who  had  been  good  enough  to  come  long  dist.mces  a 
hearty  welcome  to  the  city.  He  attached  the  utmost 
irojx)rtance  to  these  local  meetings,  as  owing  to  them 
the  increased  interest  taken  in  archivology  through  the 
country  had  l)een  very  marked,  and  he  thought  they 
might  attribute  the  non-destruction  of  a  large  numljer 
of  old  buildings  and  the  preservation  of  others,  as  well 
as  the  recovery  of  a  great  many  articles  of  immense 
value,  to  the  spread  of  the  light  that  was  now  taking 
place  throughout  the  land.  They  had  also  within 
quite  a  recent  period  new  local  societies  in  connection 
with  their  .Society  started,  such  as  in  Waterford,  Cork, 
Belfast,  and,  coming  nearer  home,  Kildare  ;  and,  last 
but  not  least,  he  saw  that  one  had  recently  been 
started  in  Limerick.  There  were  other  counties  rich 
in  articles  of  archaeological  interest,  such  as  Galway, 
Derr)',  and  others,  and  he  hoped  that  they  would 
follow  the  good  example  set  by  those  places  he  had 
mentioned.  The  next  step  one  would  like  to  see 
taken  would  be  an  increase  in  the  establishment  of 
local  museums.  He  attached  much  imjiortance  to 
them  himself,  and  he  was  glad  to  see  the  work  that 
had  been  done  in  this  direction.  His  own  county 
town,  Carlow,  amongst  the  number,  had  started  a 
very  good  museum  in  the  town-hall,  for  which  a  grant 
was  made  by  t4ie  town  commissioners.  He  thought 
that  the  work  in  which  they  were  engaged  did  not 
rest  solely  with  the  council  or  with  actual  members — 
outsiders  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Council  or  even 
to  the  Society  might  assist  a  great  deal  in  carrying  out 
the  objects  they  had  in  view.  There  was  no  one  who 
was  not  aware  of  the  injury  that  had  been  done  to  the 
castles  and  ecclesiastical  ruins,  in  which  Ireland  is  so 
rich.  Now,  that  should  be  put  a  stop  to  if  possible, 
and  objects  of  interest  should  l>e  brought  under  the 
notice  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Society,  or  by  a  local 
member  where  fx)ssible.  He  was  sure  the  Council 
would  be  only  too  glad  to  receive  information  from 
any  person  relating  to  any  object  of  interest  or 
dealing  with  injuries  to  existing  ancient  buildings. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  then  read 
and  confirmeil,  and  several  new  fellows  and  members 
elected. 

Mr.  Burtchaell  read  the  auditor's  report  and  state- 
ment of  accounts,  showing  a  balance  to  credit  for  the 
year  ended   December  last   of  £1%   iis.   6d.      The 


capital  account  now  amounted  to  j^  1,000,  invested  in 
2^  consols  in  the  name  of  the  trustees. 

The  re|)ort  was  adopted,  and  after  the  transaction 
of  some  further  business  Mr.  Burtchaell  read  a  paper 
by  Lord  Walter  FitzCerald  on  •'  The  Rangers  of  the 
Curragh  of  Kildare,  which  will  be  published  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Society. 

The  Kilkenny  Museum  question  then  came  to  the 
front,  and  the  following  notice  of  motion  was  handed 
in  by  Mr.  Langrishe,  to  be  submitted  to  the  next 
general  meeting,  to  be  held  at  Lismore,  county  Water- 
ford,  on  June  12  next  :  **  Resolved — That  as  the 
Science  and  Art  Department  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education  have  by  their  letter  of  April  10 
last,  addressed  to  Alderman  M.  M.  Murphy,  solicitor, 
Kilkenny,  intimated  that  they  will  not  accept  the  care 
of  the  collection  of  objects  now  placed  in  the  Museum 
at  Kilkenny,  the  care  of  the  said  collection  be  vested 
in  a  committee  of  not  more  than  nine  Fellows  or 
members  of  this  Society,  to  l)e  hereafter  named,  with 
jK)wer  to  ap|x>int  one  of  their  number  as  secretary, 
such  committee  to  be  elected  annually  at  the  general 
meeting  in  January  of  each  year,  and  that  the  sum  of 
£,\o  jier  annum  Ix;  paid  to  such  committee  by  the 
treasurer  on  or  liefore  the  ist  day  of  February  in  each 
year,  provided  that  suitable  rooms  for  housing  the 
said  collection  shall  have  been  obtained  in  Kilkenny, 
and  pro})er  arrangements  for  conserving  and  exhibiting 
the  same  shall  have  been  made  by  the  said  committee 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Council  of  this  Society." 

The  afternoon  meeting  then  concluded.  The  mem- 
l)ers  had  luncheon  at  the  Club  House  Hotel  at  two 
o'clock,  and  at  three  o'clock  various  places  of  interest 
in  the  city  were  visited,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
P.  M.  Egan. 

At  the  evening  meeting  Dr.  Perceval  Wright  read 
a  paper  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Kinahan,  Woodlands,  Fair- 
view,  county  Dublin,  on  "  Ancient  Otter- traps," 
which  criticised  a  paper  on  the  same  subject  by  Mr. 
Allinghani,  which  appeared  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Society's  Journal. 

On  the  motion  of  Dr.  Wright,  seconded  by  Canon 
Willcocks,  the  paper  was  referred  to  the  Council  for 
publication. 

Mr.  Cochrane  read  a  paper  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Knox, 
on  "Castle  Hag,  in  Lough  Mask,"  which  was  also 
referred  to  the  Council  for  publication. 

Some  interesting  documents  and  other  objects  were 
exhibited,  and  were  laid  on  the  table  for  the  inspection 
of  the  memljers. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Budds  sent  a  long  bronze  ear-ring,  date 
unknown,  found  at  Courtstown  Castle  ;  Caraccas  silver 
coin,  I  oz.  in  weight  ;  coins  of  the  reign  of  James  H., 
1689  ;  and  a  bronze  axe,  9  oz.  in  weight,  found  in 
a  bog  near  Athy. 

Mr.  Richard  Langrishe,  J.  P.,  exhibited  some  docu- 
ments, one  being  a  patent  of  George  H.,  dated  1739, 
to  Robert  Langrishe  as  sheriff  of  the  county  Kilkenny, 
also  the  appointment  of  .Samuel  Millbank  as  sub- 
sheriff  by  Robert  Langrishe,  same  date,  and  Samuel 
Millbank's  l)ond  to  Robert  Langrishe  for  ;^2,ooo  for 
{lerforming  the  duties,  and  a  deed  with  three  impres- 
sions of  the  seal  of  John  Langrishe,  who  was  the 
county  high  .sheriff  in  1696. 

Mr.  Buckley  exhibited  a  Scotch  "  skene  dhuve"  in 
bogwood,  which  was  discovered  in  a  bog,  about  six 
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feet  beneath  the  surface,  and  a  copy  in  oak  of  an 
angel  figure  from  a  house  of  the  fifteenth  century  in 
Bruges. 

Mr.  N.  Power  O'Shee  exhibited  an  original  patent 
for  the  O'Shee  coat  of  arms  dated  1582,  and  a  Bull 
of  Pof)e  Urban  VIII.,  dated  1636,  to  Peter  Archer, 
Pastor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Church,  Kilkenny,  to 
erect  a  cathedral  church  in  Kilkenny  under  the 
patronage  of  the  O'Shee  family,  and  which,  curious  to 
state,  was  never  built.  He  also  showed  a  cartulary  of 
Sir  Richard  Shee,  containing  an  interesting  record  of 
some  of  the  great  families  in  the  counties  of  Kilkenny 
and  Tipperary  who  were  pursued  as  rebels  by  Lord 
Thomas  de  Rokeby  in  1346,  the  expenses  of  the  ex- 
pedition being  stated,  and  also  containing,  under  the 
sign  manual  of  Sir  William  Drury,  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Lieutenant  in  Ireland  at  the  time,  a  certificate  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  each  of  the  documents.  Another 
exhibit  was  an  index  to  the  foregoing,  containing  the 
genealogy  of  the  OShee  family.  Mr.  O'Shee  further 
showed  an  original  duplicate  of  the  will  of  Sir  Richard 
Shee,  dated  1604,  one  of  the  three  copies,  in  fact, 
made  for  Sir  Richard's  three  sons  ;  a  lament  in  Irish 
of  Sir  Richard  Power,  of  Gardenmorris,  composed  by 
one  of  his  female  relatives ;  a  deed  of  sale  of  Sir 
Richard  Shee's  hospital,  as  the  Alms-house  in  Rose 
Inn  Street  was  then  called,  to  a  merchant  in  Water- 
ford,  by  Edmond  Shee,  and  another  deed  of  its 
repurchase  in  1779  by  the  present  Mr.  O'Shee's 
grandfather,  John  O'Shee,  who  bought  it  for  £zo, 
when  it  was  in  ruins. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  annual  general  meeting  of  the  Monumental 
Brass  Society  was  held  at  32,  Sackville  Street,  W., 
on  Friday,  March  5,  1897,  Mr.  M.  Stephenson  in  the 
chair.  The  hon.  treasurer  presented  his  report,  to- 
gether with  the  balance-sheet  for  1896,  which  showed 
the  finances  of  the  Society  to  be  in  a  sound  condition, 
there  being  a  small  balance  to  carry  forward  to  the 
present  year's  account.  The  officers  for  the  year 
were  elected,  the  Rev.  H.  E.  Field  being  appointed 
editor  of  the  Transactions  in  the  place  of  Mr.  R.  A. 
S.  Macalister  resigned,  and  Mr.  Ethert  Brand  as  hon. 
secretary  in  the  place  of  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Walker 
designed.  Mr.  E.  J.  Wells  exhibited  rubbings  (i)  of 
a  fine  indent  of  an  early-dated  floriated  cross  from 
Ickham,  near  Canterbury,  to  the  memory  of  Martin 
de  Hampton,  rector  of  Ickham  and  a  prebendary  of 
Wingham,  who  died  in  1306;  {2)  of  the  fine  late 
brass  at  East  Sutton,  Kent,  to  Sir  Edward  Filmer, 
1629,  his  wife  Elizal)eth,  a  daughter  of  Richard 
Argall,  1638,  and  their  eighteen  children.  Although 
this  brass  is  well  known,  it  has  hitherto  escaped 
notice  that  it  bears  a  maker's  name.  In  the  top  right 
hand  corner  is  engraved  "  Edw  :  Marshall  Sculpsit." 
Messrs.  Waller  in  their  description  of  this  brass  con- 
sider it  of  foreign  design,  but  this  maker's  name 
conclusively  proves  its  English  origin.  Mr.  M. 
Stephenson  exhibited  rubbings  of  two  indents  of 
brasses,  (i)  a  large  slab  from  Wotton-under-Edge, 
Gloucester,  having  in  the  lower  part  the  kneeling 
figure  of  an  ecclesiastic  under  a  small  canopy  ;  from 
his  hands  proceeds  a  long  scroll  in  Lombardic  letters, 
containing  an  invocation  to  the  Virgin,  who  was 
represented  seated  on  a  throne,  and  enclosed  in  the 
head  of  a  fine  floriated  cross  ;  the  marginal  inscriptioD 


shows  it  to  have  been  the  memorial  of  R.  de  Wotton, 
rector  of  the  church,  who  died  about  1320  ;  (2)  from 
Fountains  Abbey,  York,  showing  under  a  canopy 
with  marginal  inscription,  etc.,  a  figure  of  an  abbot 
clad  apparently  in  the  Benedictine  habit,  with  a 
crosier  over  his  right  shoulder  and  a  mitre,  not  upon 
his  head,  but  suspended  just  above.  A  somewhat 
parallel  case  occurs  on  the  slab  of  Cardinal  Morton, 
in  the  crypt  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  where  the 
cardinal's  hat  is  suspended  over  his  mitred  head. 
Mr.  T.  E.  Sidgwick  exhibited  rubbings  of  the  fine 
Flemish  brasses  at  St.  Alban's,  Harts,  and  Wensley, 
Yorks.  Mr.  E.  Brand  read  a  paper  on  "  Monumental 
Brass,"  illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  The  object  of 
this  paper  was  to  demonstrate  the  best  way  of  showing 
brasses,  or  rubbings  of  brasses,  by  aid  of  a  lantern. 
Three  methods  were  shown  :  (i)  photographs  taken 
direct  from  the  brasses,  (2)  photographs  taken  from 
rubbings,  (3)  photolithographs  taken  from  rubbings. 
A  rubbing  being  a  neg.itive,  the  lines  appear  white 
and  the  surface  black  ;  in  transferring  these  photo- 
lithographs  to  the  slides  they  are  reversed,  and  so 
become  positives,  the  lines  being  black  and  the  sur- 
face white.  These  slides  have  a  slight  metallic 
appearance,  and  of  the  three  methods  best  resemble 
the  brasses  themselves.  This  paper  gave  rise  to 
considerable  discussion,  but  all  were  agreed  that 
lantern  slides  were  the  most  effective  way  of  illustrat- 
ing a  lecture  on  brasses. 

<^  -O^  ^ 

At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries OF  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  on  April  28, 
two  donations  to  the  Museum  were  announced.  The 
first,  from  Mr.  A.  D.  Park,  was  a  horn  lantern  of  about 
1796  (from  the  Hancock  collection),  and  the  second, 
from  Mr.  Wm.  011i(T(pc;r  Mr.  R.  S.  Holmes),  one  of 
the  original  springless  bicycles,  known  as  the  "  bone- 
shaker," made  in  1864. 

Mr.  Rilph  S.  Holmes  said  the  bicycle  (which  was 
brought  into  the  room)  was  a  specimen  of  a  "  bone- 
shaker." The  earliest  kind  of  bicycle  known  was 
the  "hobby  horse,"  of  which  a  specimen  was  pre- 
served at  Alnwick  Castle.  It  was  stated  in  Art 
and  Pastime  of  Cycling  that  the  hobby  horse  was 
invented  in  1808.  It  was  propelled  by  the  rider 
striking  his  toes  on  the  ground  alternately.  This  was 
succeeded  by  the  boneshaker,  the  invention  of  which 
was  attributed  to  Pierre  Lallement,  alx)ut  the  year 
1864.  This  was  the  first  sjrt  of  bicycle  to  be  driven 
by  means  of  cranks.  The  one  now  exhibited  was 
beautifully  made,  having  wooden  wheels  with  an  iron 
back-bone.  It  came  into  possession  of  Mr.  Olliff  by 
purchase,  and  was  one  of  two  known  to  have  existed 
in  Newcastle,  the  other  one  having  disappeared. 
Races  had  been  won  on  it,  and  it  was  in  good  order, 
having  that  day  been  ridden  down  to  the  Castle,  and 
exciting  much  interest  on  the  way. 

Thanks  were  voted  to  Mr.  Park  and  Mr.  Olliff  for 
their  gifts. 

The  Council  recommended  the  Society  to  hold 
during  the  season  two  full-day  meeinijs,  one  at 
Dalton-le-Dale  (church),  Easington  (church),  Dawden 
(tower),  and  Seaham  (church),  driving  from  and  to 
Sunderland ;  and  the  other  on  the  August  Bank 
Holiday  at  Elsdon,  driving  from  Scots  Gap  and  pro- 
ceeding by  way  of  Otterburn  to  Bellingham  for  the 
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evening  train  (if  the  necessary  arrangements  can  be 
made)  ;  and  three  afternoon  meetings,  one  of  them 
at  Dilston  Castle. 

On  the  recommendation  of  the  Council,  it  was 
agreed  to  subscribe  to  the  first  series  of  fifty  plans 
and  sections  of  Biitish  camps  about  to  be  published 
by  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Downam  for  £l  3s. 

Mr.  Bates  read  a  paper  on  the  home  of  St.  Culh- 
bert's  boyhood.  He  contended  that  .St.  Cuihbert 
was  brought  up  in  Northumberland,  probably  at 
Wrangham,  near  Doddington,  his  next  appearance 
having  l>een  at  North  Shields. 

Mr.  (libson,  in  seconding  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Bates,  said  he  had  given  considerable  attention  lately 
to  St.  Cuthbert's  life,  and,  as  far  as  he  could  see,  he 
was  in  entire  agreement  with  Mr.  Bates. 

Mr.  Bates  in  reply  stated  that  in  volume  xvi.  of  the 
Archaolo^ia  ^-Eliana  he  had  been  guilty  of  several 
blunders,  owing  to  his  having  adopted  a  new  reading 
from  a  Treves  M.S.  He  was  accustomed  to  state  his 
views  strongly  in  order  to  invite  not  only  criticism 
but  contradiction,  but  he  always  wished  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  correcting  error  into  which  he  had 
been  led  by  his  constitutional  ardour. 


iRetJietos  ano  Jl3otice.s 
of  Jl^etD  15oobs. 

[Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.] 

ENt;Lisii  Lyric  I'oetrv,  1500-1700.  With  intro- 
duction by  Frederic  Ives  Carjx;nter.  Dlackie 
and  Son. 
The  editor  of  this  attractively-issued  volume  is  well 
known  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Dr.  F.  I. 
Carpenter  is  Lecturer  on  English  Literature  at  Chicago 
University.  The  sixty-five  pages  of  introduction  on 
"The  English  Lyric"  shows  him  to  be  an  accom- 
plished and  widely-read  man,  possessed  of  a  subtle 
judgment.  The  selected  lyrics  are  admirably  chosen. 
They  of  course  include  such  well  known  favourites 
as  Dryden's  "Alexander's  Feast";  Fletcher's  "In- 
vocation to  Sleep  " ;  Herrick's  "  Ode  for  Ben  Jonson," 
"To  Daffodils,"  "To  Violets,"  and  "Grace  for  a 
Child  "  ;  Milton's  "  Hymn  on  the  Nativity  "  and  "  On 
the  late  Massacre  in  Piedmont  " ;  Shakespeare's  "  Who 
is  Sylvia?"  and  "  Hark,  hark,  the  lark  !"  as  well  as 
several  of  Vaughan's,  Waller's,  and  Drummond's  of 
Hawthornden.  But  a  great  variety  of  far  less-known 
examples,  some  of  them  anonymous,  give  extra  atlrac 
tion  to  these  pages. 

*  *  * 
We  are  glad  to  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  new 
magazine  entitled  The  Genealogical  Magazine.  Its 
contents  are  more  varied  than  the  title  would  perhaps 
lead  the  public  to  imagine.  The  opening  paper  is  by 
Mr.  J.  H.  Round  on  "The  Surrender  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight."  Mr.  Round  is  never  happier  than  when 
tilting  at  a  foe,  and  in  this  case  there  can  be  no 


question  as  to  who  comes  off  second  best  in  the 
skirmish.  A  paper  with  a  facsimile  page  of  the  "  Log 
of  the  Ma)^lon<er"  follows,  and  this  in  turn  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  very  interesting  and  readable  paper  by 
Mr.  Henry  Jenner,  of  the  British  Museum,  on  "The 
Sobieski  Stuarts,"  and  some  of  the  strange  stories  or 
fictions  connected  with  the  later  claimants  to  Stuart 
descent.  Mrs.  C  C.  .Stopes  begins  a  paper  on 
"  Shakespeare's  Family,"  which  is  not  concluded, 
and  which  is  followed  by  a  paper  on  a  "  Devonshire 
Heraldic  Manuscript,"  by  Mr.  James  Dallas,  from 
which  some  unusual  armorial  l)earings  of  ancient 
families  are  extracted.  .Shorter  papers,  notes,  and 
correspondence  complete  the  first  number,  which  we 
think  has  made  a  very  creditable  debut. 

*  *         * 

A  number  of  other  m.igazines  and  publications  call 
for  notice,  among  which  is  our  friend  and  colleague 
the  Keliquaty  and  Illustrated  Archicologist,  with  its 
thoughtful  and  useful  papers,  and  its  beautiful  illustra- 
tions. A  magazine  such  as  this  is  a  credit  to  all  con- 
cerned in  its  production.  Never  before  has  the  study 
of  archeology  Ijeen  more  attractively  set  before  the 
public  than  in  this  admirable  quarterly.  We  ought 
in  this  connection  to  notice  the  Photogram,  the  volume 
for  1896  of  which,  and  various  separate  numbers  for 
1897,  have  reached  us.  The  Photograin  will  be  found 
useful  as  indicating  how  photographic  illustrations  of 
antiquities  for  books  may  best  be  produced.  Some 
excellent  specimens  are  given.  A'no-wledge  has  some 
good  archi«ol(^ical  papers,  and  we  ought  also  to 
mention  the  Essex  Review,  which  is  publishing,  besides 
other  useful  matter,  a  careful  description  of  each  of 
the  ancient  churches  in  the  county,  written  and  illus- 
trated by  Mr.  Chancellor.  Lincolnshire  Notes  and 
Queries,  IViltsliire  Notes  and  Queries,  and  Somerset 
and  Dorset  Notes  and  Queries,  are  all  doing  useful 
local  work.  We  ought  not  to  forget  our  old  friend 
the  East  Anglian,  or  Mr.  Ditchfield's  useful  magazine, 
IVie  Berks,  Bucks,  and  Oxon  Archieological  Journal. 
We  only  regret  that  the  limits  of  space  at  our  disposal 
preclude  the  possibility  of  our  entering  into  detail  as 
to  their  many  and  varied  contents. 

*  *         * 

(Several  reviews  which  are  in  type  are  again  un- 
avoidably held  over  for  want  of  space. ) 


Note  to  Publishers. — IVe  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSS. 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor  stating  the  subject  and 
manner  of  treatment. 

To  INTENDING  CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited  MSS. 
will  always  receive  careful  attention,  but  the  Editor 
cannot  return  them  if  not  accepted  unless  a  fully 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  is  enclosed.  To  this 
rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 

Letters  containing  queries  can  only  be  inserted  in  the 
"  Antiquary  "  if  of  general  interest,  or  on  some  new 
subject.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  reply  pri- 
vately, or  through  the  "  Antiquary,"  to  questions  of 
the  ordinary  nature  that  sometimes  recuh  him.  No 
a/tention  is  paid  to  anonymous  communications  or 
would-be  contributions. 
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The   Antiquary, 


JULY,  1897. 


!f3ote0  of  tfte  a^ohtb. 

The  disadvantage  from  which  a  monthly 
magazine  hke  the  Antiquary  suffers,  by 
having  to  go  to  press  early  in  the  preceding 
month  was  never  more  painfully  exemplified 
than  in  our  last  number.  In  the  Notes  of 
the  Month  in  the  Antiquary  for  June  we 
announced  the  re-election,  on  St.  George's 
Day,  of  Sir  A.  W.  Franks  as  president  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  This  announcement 
in  our  pages  would  only  reach  our  readers 
after  they  had  already  learnt  from  the  daily 
newspapers  of  Sir  Augustus  Franks's  death. 
In  him  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  has  lost 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  antiquaries 
who  have  filled  the  presidential  chair. 

^  ^  '^ 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  death  of 
the  president  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  is 
an  irreparable  loss.  Sir  A.  W.  Franks's  pro- 
found knowledge  was  always  at  the  service  of 
others,  and  his  decision  on  any  point  was  at 
once  accepted  as  final.  It  had  only  to  be 
reported  that  Sir  A.  W.  Franks  assigned  a 
particular  character  or  date  to  an  object  for 
the  matter  to  be  accepted  as  settled.  The 
writer  remembers  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  kind  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago. 
An  exhibition  of  maces  and  civic  insignia 
was  being  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  and  among  the  objects  in  the 
room  was  the  crystal  mace  or  sceptre  belong- 
ing to  the  city  of  London.  Mr.  Franks  (as 
he  then  was),  holding  the  sceptre  in  his  hands 
and  carefully  examining  it,  startled  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  by  stating  that  the  greater 
portion  of    the   mace   was  of   Saxon   date. 
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Suppressed  murmurs  of  astonishment  greeted 
the  announcement,  and  it  was  thought  by 
many  that  the  word  "  Saxon  "  was  a  lapsiis 
Ungues  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  who,  how- 
ever, repeated  the  statement  with  measured 
emphasis  of  enunciation.  No  one  ventured 
to  dispute  his  verdict,  and  the  more  leisurely 
examination  by  other  experts  has  subsequently 
confirmed  the  judgment  which  was  then 
passed  at  the  time,  at  sight,  by  Mr.  Franks 
as  to  the  date  of  the  very  beautiful  and  re- 
markable object  in  question. 

^  "Up  «!» 
In  recording  Sir  A.  W.  Franks's  death,  we 
cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  obituary 
notice  which  appeared  in  the  Times :  "  Sir 
A.  W.  Franks  was  the  elder  son  of  Captain 
Frederick  Franks,  R.N.,  and  Frederica, 
daughter  of  Sir  John  Sebright.  He  was  born 
in  1826  at  Geneva,  where,  and  at  Rome,  his 
parents  lived  during  his  boyhood,  and  was 
educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge.  Even  in  his  college  days  he 
developed  the  taste  for  mediaeval  archeology 
upon  which  in  later  life  he  became  the  lead- 
ing authority,  and  he  pubHshed  in  1849  ^ 
volume  of  Ornametiial  G/aziiii^  Quarries, 
containing  many  drawings  by  his  own  hand. 
At  the  same  time  he  began  his  extensive 
collection  of  rubbings  of  monumental  brasses, 
which  was  eventually  presented  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries.  He  acted  as  secretary  of  the 
Exhibition  of  Mediaeval  Art  held  at  the 
Society  of  Arts  in  1850,  the  first  of  many 
similar  displays,  and  it  was  probably  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject  he  then  showed 
that  led  Mr.  Hawkins,  the  Keeper  of  the 
Department  of  Antiquities  at  the  British 
Museum,  to  propose  that  he  should  enter 
the  Museum  as  an  assistant,  which  he  did  in 
the  year  1851.  The  department  was  then  a 
mere  collection  of  odds  and  ends ;  when  Sir 
A.  W.  Franks  retired  it  occupied  more  than 
one-half  of  the  upper  floor  of  the  building. 
The  post  of  Principal  Librarian  of  the 
Museum  was  offered  him,  but  he  declined  it, 
feeling  that  his  proper  vocation  lay  in  his 
own  department.  He  was  a  man  capable  of 
warm  friendships,  which  was  in  itself  a 
benefit  to  the  Museum,  and  it  may  safely  be 
said  that  it  is  to  his  friendship  with  Mr. 
Henry  Christy,  Mr.  Felix  Slade,  Mr.  John 
Henderson,  and  Mr.  William  Burges,  and  to 
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the  advice  and  help  that  he  gave  them  in 
forming  their  various  collections,  that  the 
Museum  owes  their  valuable  bequests.  To 
him  was  due  the  comparatively  recent  pur- 
chase of  the  Royal  English  gold  cup ;  he 
actually  bought  it  himself  from  Messrs. 
Wertheimer,  and  it  was  only  the  considera- 
tion that  his  purchasing  powers  would  be 
curtailed  for  some  time  that  decided  him  to 
appeal  to  others  for  help  in  keeping  it  for 
the  nation.  Other  sections  besides  his  own 
bear  witness  to  his  catholic  taste  and  great 
liberality,  and  he  was  not  infrequently  re- 
quested by  Government  to  give  his  judgment 
on  proposed  purchases.  As  soon  as  his 
retirement  from  the  Museum  became  in- 
evitable under  the  Order  in  Council  he  was 
placed  on  the  Standing  Committee,  and  took 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death  an  active  part  in 
the  business  of  the  Museum.  He  was  for 
some  time  Director  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, a  post  involving  the  editorship  of 
the  society's  publications,  and  in  1891  he 
was  nominated  president  for  the  usual  period 
of  seven  years.  The  society  as  well  as  the 
Museum  was  familiar  with  his  liberality,  and 
quite  recently  he  presented  to  the  society 
some  hundred  volumes  from  his  antiquarian 
library.  Many  struggling  antiquaries  and 
others  can  testify  to  his  generosity  both  with 
his  varied  knowledge  and  his  purse.  His 
chief  collections  are  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 
porcelain  and  English  pottery  and  porcelain 
(both  presented  to  the  British  Museum) ; 
drinking  vessels  of  all  materials,  and  Japanese 
works  of  art  (both  on  loan  at  the  British 
Museum) ;  Continental  porcelain  (now  ex- 
hibited at  the  Bethnal  Green  Museum);  rings 
and  gold  ornaments — the  rings  forming  un- 
doubtedly the  finest  collection  in  existence ; 
and  book-plates.  The  latter  collection  was 
the  amusement  of  his  later  years,  and  is  due 
to  his  intimacy  with  the  late  Lord  de  Tabley, 
who  was  the  first  to  take  up  the  subject.  It 
is  probably  the  largest  and  best  in  England. 
At  the  Fountaine  sale  Sir  A.  VV.  Franks 
joined  the  syndicate  of  gentlemen  who 
secured  for  the  nation  the  objects  now  in 
the  South  Kensington  and  British  Museums. 
In  order  to  give  the  trustees  of  the  British 
Museum  a  lever  to  use  with  the  Government, 
he  offered  to  give  objects  equivalent  in  value 
to  the  special  grant  asked  for.     The  works  of 


art  he  then  presented  were  worth  about 
;^3,ooo.  His  friendship  with  the  late  I^dy 
Charlotte  Schreiber  led  him  to  help  her  in 
her  great  work  on  Playing  Cards,  and  when 
I^dy  Charlotte's  sight  failed  he  undertook 
the  completion  of  the  book,  the  last  volume 
of  which  appeared  shortly  after  her  death. 
His  principal  discovery  in  archeology  was  to 
separate  the  work  of  the  age  which  produced 
what  he  called  '  I^ate  Celtic '  antiquities — 
perhaps  the  most  artistic  productions  of  any 
people  who  have  inhabited  this  country — 
from  that  of  the  age  which  preceded  and 
followed  it.  His  persistency  as  a  collector, 
moreover,  nlanaged  to  secure  for  the  nation 
the  best  collection  that  exists  of  the  re- 
mains of  this  period — a  period  which  lies  on 
the  borderland  between  the  prehistoric  and 
historic  periods  in  Britain,  and  about  which 
antiquarian  relics  are  our  only  means  of 
knowledge.  He  had^n  hand  at  the  time 
of  his  death  a  catalogue  of  the  enamels 
in  the  British  Museum  —  one  of  his 
favourite  subjects.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  it  was  not  finished,  as  a  work  on  the 
subject  is  much  wanted.  Among  his  pub- 
lished archseological  works  may  be  men- 
tioned the  valuable  catalogue  called  Medallic 
Illustrations  of  British  History,  which  he 
edited  with  Mr.  Grueber  in  1885,  an  edition 
made  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  l^tham  of  Mr. 
J.  M.  Kemble's  Hone  Ferales,  a  volume 
which  his  additions  converted  into  a  standard 
archreological  work,  and  a  treatise  on  glass 
and  enamel,  which,  though  brief,  is,  with 
regard  to  the  enamel,  the  most  trustworthy 
treatise  in  English  on  the  subject." 

^       ^       4p 

The  funeral  service,  which  took  place  at  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  Ashley  Place,  and  at 
Kensal  Green,  was  attended  by  a  large 
number  of  Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries. By  his  will  Sir  Augustus  Franks 
has  bequeathed  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
all  his  heraldic  manuscripts  and  such  of  his 
printed  books  on  archaeology,  art,  and 
cognate  subjects  as  are  not  already  in  the 
Society's  library,  while  to  the  British  Museum 
he  has  left  the  whole  of  his  collection  of 
drinking-cups  of  various  materials,  his  collec- 
tions of  plate,  rings,  jewels,  etc.,  valued 
altogether  at  something  like  ;!^3o,ooo,  as 
well   as  his   enormous   collection   of    book- 
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plates,  which  is  probably  the  most  complete 
one  existing.  The  bequest  to  the  British 
Museum  is  subject  to  one  condition,  and 
that  is,  that  his  executors  are  to  apply  to  the 
Treasury  for  a  remission  of  the  Succession 
Duties.  If  this  is  not  conceded,  then  the 
articles,  instead  of  becoming  national  pro- 
perty, are  to  be  sold  by  auction.  We  pre- 
sume that  there  will  not  be  any  hesitation 
on  the  part  of  the  Treasury  in  acceding  to 
the  conditions  annexed  to  this  munificent 
bequest,  which  is  really  only  the  finishing 
act  to  a  succession  of  gifts  to  the  Museum 
made  during  his  lifetime. 

^  4(*  ^ 
The  Council  of  the  Society  met  in  pursuance 
of  a  summons  from  the  secretary  on  June  3, 
in  accordance  with  the  Charter  which  directs  : 
that  "in  case  the  said  president  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  during 
the  continuance  of  his  said  office,  shall  happen 
to  die,  or  be  removed :  that  then  and  so 
often  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Council  of  the 
said  Society,  or  any  nine  or  more  of  them,  to 
meet  within  twenty  days  next  after  such 
death  or  removal,  and  to  choose  one  of  the 
said  Council  to  be  president  of  the  said 
Society  :  and  that  the  person  so  chosen  by 
the  majority  of  the  said  nine  or  more  of  the 
Council  shall  be  president  of  the  said  Society, 
and  continue  in  that  office  until  the  twenty- 
third  day  of  April  then  next  following,  and 
till  another  shall  be  duly  elected  and  admitted 
into  the  said  office  in  his  room."  The  Council 
proceeded  to  election  by  ballot,  and  it  ap- 
pearing that  Viscount  Dillon  was  duly  elected, 
he  was  declared  from  the  chair  president  of 
the  Society  in  succession  to  Sir  Augustus 
Wollaston  Franks.  The  election  of  Lord 
Dillon  will,  we  believe,  meet  with  very 
general  approval.  Lord  Dillon,  who  is  well 
known  as  an  accomplished  antiquary,  has  for 
some  years  past  been  President  of  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute,  he  is  also  curator  of 
the  armoury  of  the  Tower  of  London.  For 
several  years  before  succeeding  to  the  title 
Lord  Dillon  was  secretary  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  and  took  an  active  part  in  its 
proceedings  and  work. 

•jp       4?       '4* 

At  the  time  when  we  write  notice  has  been 
given  of  a  ballot  for  the  election  of  two 
members  of  the  Council  of  the  Society  in 


place  of  Sir  A.  W.  Franks,  K.C.B.,  deceased, 
and  Edwin  Freshfield,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  treasurer, 
resigned.  The  ballot  is  fixed  for  the  ordinary 
meeting  on  June  1 7,  and  the  Council  recom- 
mend Messrs.  Edmund  Oldfield  and  H.  A. 
Grueber  for  election.  A  ballot  is  also  to  be 
taken  for  the  election  of  a  treasurer  in  place 
of  Dr.  Freshfield.  Mr.  Philip  Norman  is 
recommended  by  the  Council  for  election. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  by  the  time  this  note 
is  in  the  hands  of  our  readers  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Council  will  have  been 
adopted. 

^  «$»  4? 
Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  F.R  S.,  read  a  paper  on 
May  17  before  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects  on  "The 
Parthenon  and  the  Earthquake  of  1894," 
when  he  described  the  result  of  his  recent 
examination  of  the  Parthenon,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  advise  the  Greek  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  the  Archaeological 
Society  of  Athens,  as  to  certain  repairs  which 
were  required  in  consequence  of  the  damage 
done  to  the  building  by  the  earthquake  of 
1894.  Having  referred  to  the  principal 
events  which  had  reduced  the  building  to  its 
present  insecure  condition,  and  to  the  reports 
of  M.  Lucien  Magne  and  Professor  Diirm — 
the  two  international  consulting  architects 
appointed  with  himself  to  confer  with  a  local 
committee  on  the  subject  of  the  damage — 
the  lecturer  said  that  earthquakes  had  been 
a  cause  of  mischief  to  the  temple  from  time 
to  time  for  more  than  2,300  years.  Athens 
fortunately  lay  at  a  distance  from  the  special 
lines  of  seismic  action ;  but  both  the 
Parthenon  and  other  buildings  on  the 
Acropolis  showed  clearly,  and  particularly  by 
the  twisted  drums  of  some  of  the  columns, 
that  the  earthquake  of  1894  was  not  an 
exceptional  one.  Indeed,  this  last  earth- 
quake, as  it  did  no  very  great  damage  to  the 
fabric,  had  had  the  fortunate  effect  of  direct- 
ing attention  to  a  number  of  serious  weak- 
nesses, which,  if  neglected,  might  lead  to  a 
great  catastrophe  ;  and  it  was  very  much  to 
be  hoped  that  the  present  political  disturb- 
ances might  not  be  allowed  to  hinder  the 
execution  of  the  precautions  which  had 
already  been  commenced,  and  were  urgently 
demanded.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  damage 
which   was   traceable   to  the  earth(]uake  of 
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1894,  consisted  in  the  fall  of  a  piece  out  of 
one  of  the  drums  of  a  column  on  the  south 
side,  and  that  of  a  rather  large  portion  of  one 
of  the  architraves  of  the  Posticum.  Both 
pieces  were  probably  already  split  and  liable 
to  be  easily  shaken  down.  Another  cause  of 
mischief  was  the  action  of  the  roots  of  plants 
of  various  kinds,  which  had  been  allowed  to 
grow  on  the  top  of  the  temple.  Discussing 
the  details  of  the  damage,  the  lecturer  pointed 
out  that  the  part  of  the  temple  which  de- 
manded the  most  immediate  attention  was 
the  hexastyle  portico  of  the  I'osticum.  The 
difficulties  attending  the  removal  of  the  con- 
demned blocks  and  the  fixing  of  those  which 
w^ere  to  replace  them  were  alluded  to,  and  in 
conclusion  the  lecturer  stated  that  few  of  the 
new  stones  proposed  to  be  introduced  would 
make  any  difference  in  the  general  view  of 
the  temple,  and  that  they  would  be  stained 
with  copperas,  so  as  to  be  almost  indis- 
tinguishable from  some  ofthe  old  time-stained 
marble. 

^        ^        ^ 

A  correspondent  writes  to  draw  our  attention 
to  an  extraordinary  proposal  which  has  been 
made  in  regard  to  Leigh  Church,  Essex,  the 
tower  of  which  has  been  recently  injured  by 
being  struck  by  lightning.  It  seems  that  the 
tower  was  struck  last  year  also ;  and  as  the 
church  stands  on  high  ground  and  in  an 
exposed  position,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
of  Leigh  are  devising  means  for  avoiding,  if 
possible,  a  similar  occurrence  in  the  future. 
The  method  which  our  correspondent  says  is 
proposed,  and  which,  according  to  the  news- 
papers, is  favoured  by  many,  is  to  destroy 
the  upper  stage  of  the  tower,  and  so  render 
the  church  safer  from  danger  by  lightning. 
This  is  truly  a  wonderful  proposal,  and  one 
which  we  should  have  scarcely  thought  to 
be  possible.  Our  correspondent  adds  :  "  I 
think  the  Antupiary  should  be  up  and  doing 
when  such  vandalism  is  projected.  The 
tower  is  a  very  fine  Perpendicular  one,  and  it 
would  be  a  thousand  pities  to  destroy  or 
injure  it  after  it  has  weathered  the  storms  of 
nearly  500  years.  If  you  will  look  into  the 
matter,  and  put  the  S.P.A.B.  on  the  scent, 
you  will  be  doing  a  good  work."  We  have 
much  pleasure  in  adopting  our  corre- 
spondent's hint,  and  commending  the  matter 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  Mr.  Thackeray 
Turner  and  his  council. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society, 
held  on  May  25,  Sir  Robert  Hunter  read  a 
paper  on  "The  Movements  for  the  Enclosure 
and  Preservation  of  Open  I^nds."  Sir  R. 
Hunter  remarked  that  the  hedges  which 
were  now  typical  of  an  English  landscape 
were  in  the  main  of  modern  creation.  The 
early  agricultural  settlement  of  the  country 
was  based  on  a  system  of  common  farming, 
which  precluded  permanent  enclosure.  The 
first  step  in  the  movement  for  the  en- 
closure of  common  lands  was  the  passing  of 
Statutes  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and 
Edward  I.,  but  it  seemed  unlikely  that  there 
was  any  general  change  in  the  agricultural 
system  of  the  country  until  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses  ended.  The  desire  to  grow  wool  for 
home  and  foreign  manufacture  produced  the 
agrarian  revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
landowners  endeavoured  to  convert  the 
arable  fields  of  the  village  into  grassland,  and 
the  means  employed  were  harsh  and  oppres- 
sive. During  the  seventeenth  century  a  few 
enclosures  were  made  by  the  aid  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  by  the  sale  of  Crown  rights, 
but  the  eighteenth  century  saw  the  first 
serious  attack  upon  commons  and  common 
fields.  The  first  private  enclosure  Act  was 
passed  in  1 709.  During  the  ne.xt  forty  years 
more  than  1,600  private  Acts  were  passed, 
and  during  the  whole  century  nearly  3,000,000 
acres  were  enclosed.  By  the  aid  of  an  En- 
closures Clauses  Act  nearly  2,000  private 
Acts  were  passed  between  1801  and  1842, 
and  a  total  area  of  1,300,000  acres  was 
enclosed.  In  1845  the  Enclosure  Commis- 
sion was  constituted,  and  between  that  year 
and  1869  a  further  area  of  618,000  acres  was 
enclosed.  There  was  difficulty  in  estimating 
the  extent  of  common  land  remaining,  two 
Parliamentary  returns  differing  by  800,000 
acres.  The  average  amount  of  common 
fields  still  left  was  insignificant.  The 
counter-movement  for  the  preservation  of 
open  spaces  originated  in  1864,  in  a  desire 
to  preserve  suburban  (mainly  metropolitan) 
commons.  The  Commons  Preservation 
Society  was  founded  in  1865,  and  a  long 
course  of  litigation,  conducted  under  the 
guidance  of  the  society,  defeated  the  claims 
of  lords  of  manors  to  enclose  under  the 
Statute  of  Merton.  In  1869  Mr.  Fawcett 
stopped  the  enclosure  of  rural  commons, 
and  in  1876  the  Commissioners  were  directed 
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by  the  Commons  Act  of  that  year  to  favour 
regulation  of  commons  as  opposed  to  en- 
closure. After  referring  to  Miss  Octavia 
Hill's  assistance  in  the  preservation  of  open 
spaces,  Sir  R.  Hunter  stated  that  by  these 
means  and  by  the  regulation  of  commons  an 
area  of  3,686  acres  of  open  space  had  been 
secured  within  the  county  of  London  during 
the  last  thirty  years,  while  in  the  metropolitan 
police  district  outside  the  county  a  similar 
area  of  10,293  acres  had  been  placed  at  the 
public  disposal.  If  the  royal  parks  were 
added,  London  was  in  possession  of  4,935 
acres  within  the  county  and  nearly   14,000 


from  its  striking  appearance  as  contrasted 
with  the  meanness  of  its  surroundings,  and 
also  because,  according  to  the  general  tradi- 
tion of  the  neighbourhood,  it  was  at  one 
time  the  dwelling  of  Dean  Swift.  Indeed,  it 
is  even  asserted  by  some  that  it  is  the  very 
house  in  which  he  died.  The  view  is  that  of 
the  back  of  the  house,  which  is  now  in  the 
last  stage  of  dilapidation,  and  will  in  the 
course  of  a  short  time  be  demolished.  The 
front  and  back  were  originally  of  stone, 
and  the  south  end  still  is  so.  The  front 
and  back  have  been  cased  with  brick  and 
coated  with  plaster  in  more  recent  times,  and 
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acres  outside  the  county,  but  within  the 
metropolitan  police  district.  In  the  provinces, 
so  far  as  could  be  ascertained  from  a  return 
obtained  from  a  number  of  towns  of  more 
than.  6,000  inhabitants,  nearly  12,000  acres 
of  common  land,  park  and  garden  had  been 
secured  to  the  public  during  the  present 
reign,  and  probably  during  the  last  thirty 
years. 

^        ^        <^ 
Mr.  D.  Alleyne  Walter  writes  as  follows  : 

"  The  old  house  of  which  I  send  a  sketch, 
although  it  presents  no  special  features  of 
architectural  interest,  or  indeed  has  any  pre- 
tension in  that  particular,  is  yet  noticeable 


this  has  in  many  places  fallen  off.  The 
front  to  Dorset  Street  has  nothing  to  call  for 
remark,  being  like  that  of  most  of  the 
houses  in  Dublin  of  a  similar  date  ;  its  only 
ornamentation  is  the  stone  architrave  and 
keystone  of  the  doorway.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  the  house  has  been  of  greater 
extent  than  at  present.  This  is  shown  by 
the  broken-off  appearance  above  the  out- 
buildings." 

^        ^        ^ 
The  coins  discovered  in  Crediton  Church,  and 
which  were  found  by  the  coroner's  jury  to 
be  treasure-trove,  were  sent  to  the  Treasury. 
The  Treasury  authorities  selected  about  1 20 
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specimens,  and  returned  the  remainder  to 
the  church  governors,  for  whom  they  were 
sold  by  auction  on  May  23.  The  total 
number  of  the  coins  found  was  1,848,  and 
they  mainly  consisted  of  shillings  and  six- 
pences of  the  reigns  of  Edward  \T.,  Philip 
and  Mary,  Klizabeth,  James  I.,  ('harles  I., 
and  Charles  II.  Some  local  dissatisfaction 
is,  we  are  informed,  felt  on  account  of  a 
rumour  that  some  of  the  coins  retained  by 
the  Treasury  were  not  kept  for  the  national 
collections,  but  were  given  to  individuals. 
We  can  hardly  think  that  this  story  can  be 
correct,  but  if  it  is  true,  a  grave  error  of  judg- 
ment has  been  committed.  Some  of  the  coins 
found  no  purchasers,  as  the  bids  did  not  reach 
the  full  value  of  the  coins.  These  will  be 
sold  later.  The  majority,  however,  were 
sold,  most  of  the  purchasers  being  resi- 
dents of  Credition  and  the  district.  The 
sum  realized  by  the  sale  was  about  jQ<)o, 
which  was  considered  satisfactory.  The 
church  governors  decided  to  allow  the  work- 
man who  found  the  bag  of  coins  5  per  cent, 
of  the  sum  realized. 

'if       ^       ^ 

The  exhibition  of  Newcastle  plate  held  in 
that  town  during  May  proved  a  most  interest- 
ing and  instructive  affair,  and  is  pronounced 
to  have  been  a  great  success.  A  short 
account  of  it  will  be  found  under  the  head- 
ing of  Proceedings  of  Societies.  Mr.  Blair, 
the  secretary,  writes  to  us  to  suggest  that 
other  exhibitions  of  provincial  plate  might 
with  advantage  be  held.  We  quite  agree 
with  him,  and  would  very  strongly  commend 
the  idea  to  the  local  societies  in  Yorkshire, 
Norfolk,  and  Devonshire.  An  exhibition  of 
Norwich-marked  plate  would  be  extremely 
interesting,  containing  as  it  would  specimens 
of  the  Ixjautiful  work  of  the  eminent  Nor- 
wich goldsmith,  Peter  Peterson,  and  others. 
York  -  marked  plate,  and  vessels  with  the 
Exeter  mark  are  also  plentiful,  and  good  and 
instructive  collections  of  both  might  easily 
be  got  together  for  exhibition.  We  hope 
some  other  societies  will  move  in  the  matter 
now  that  Newcastle  has  set  the  example. 

4»       «$»      st 

We  quote  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
columns  of  the  Whitby  Gazette  of  May  28 
last: 


"The  Planting  of  the  Penny  Hedc;e. 
— The  ancient  and  interesting  custom  of 
planting  the  Penny  Hedge,  or  Horngarth, 
was  duly  observed  on  Wednesday  morning, 
in  the  j)resence  of  a  larger  number  of 
spectators  than  has  been  usual  for  the  past 
few  years.  The  hedge  was  laid  on  the  old 
site,  close  to  Mr.  Falkingbridge's  late  boat- 
building yard,  and  afterwards  blasts  were 
sounded  on  the  time-worn  horn,  followed  by 
the  denunciation,  '  Out  on  ye,  out  on  ye,'  in 
accordance  with  the  prescribed  stipulation. 
The  fixture  was  then  left  to  the  possibility  of 
standing  the  prescribed  period  of  three 
tides.  Mr.  J.  Rickinson  was  present,  repre- 
senting the  lord  of  the  manor.  Sir  C.  W. 
Strickland,  Bart.  Besides  residents,  the 
company  included  the  Rev.  John  Wild, 
R.D.,  Vicar  of  Tetney  ;  Master  Wild,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McLeod  (Edinburgh),  together 
with  several  members  of  the  National  Home 
Reading  Union,  who  are  at  present  staying 
at  the  Abbey  House  Holiday  Home." 
Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Anti- 
quary can  tell  us  a  little  about  the  origin  of 
the  custom,  and  what  the  "  Penny  Hedge  " 
is.  A  very  similar,  although  shorter,  notice 
occurs  in  the  Whitby  Times  o{  May  29,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  eve  of  Ascension 
Day  is  the  day  for  the  yearly  building  of  the 
"  Penny  Hedge." 

^         fj.         .jj(, 
Mr.    W.    J.    Scales   writes    to   us   regarding 
the  question  of  armour  in  churches  raised  at 
the  recent  meeting  at  Norwich,  and  reported 
in  the  Antiquary  for  May  : 

"  When  I  was  at  Crediton  (Devon)  in 
1885,  I  saw  in  the  library  of  the  church  (a 
small  upper  room,  to  which  access  was  gained 
by  a  spiral  staircase)  several  pieces  of  armour 
littering  about  like  old  lumber.  They  con- 
sisted of  a  helmet,  breast-piece  and  back- 
piece,  vambracc,  buff-coat,  pair  of  jack  boots, 
and  rapier  much  eaten  away  by  rust.  There 
was  also  a  cylindrical  water-vessel  of  wood, 
hooped  with  iron,  such  as  soldiers  use.  The 
helmet  was  a  rather  elaborate  one,  with  em- 
bossed ornament,  and  beaver  and  visor. 

•'  I  presume  this  armour  may  have  been  pro- 
vided by  the  parish,  as  in  the  cases  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Hope,  but  the  helmet  was  a  good 
deal  too  elaborate  for  a  common  soldier. 
All    the    pieces    were,    I    should    think,    of 
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seventeenth  -  century  date.  I  don't  know 
whether  they  are  still  at  Crediton,  but  no 
care  seemed  to  be  taken  of  them  at  the  time 
I  saw  them." 

^  ^  <^ 
Folklore  and  time-honoured  superstitions 
receive  short  shrift  from  the  officials  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  as  the  members  of 
the  Ampthill  Urban  District  Council  in 
Bedfordshire  have  lately  realized  in  an  awk- 
ward fashion.  It  appears  that  Mr.  W.  A. 
Casson,  district  auditor,  has  surcharged  the 
councillors  in  question  with  ^^13  8s.  7d., 
being  expenses  incurred  in  the  employment 
of  Mr  Leicester  Gataker,  a  water -diviner. 
The  auditor  was  heartless  enough  to  say  that 
the  councillors  concerned  had  not  succeeded 
in  convincing  him,  that  after  having  obtained 
the  report  of  the  diviner,  they  knew  anything 
more  than  was  previously  known  of  the  water- 
bearing properties  of  the  locality  ! 

^  ^  ^ 
One  of  the  largest  and  most  important  finds 
of  papyri  in  Egypt  was  made  during  the  last 
winter  by  Mr.  Bernard  P.  Grenfell  and  Mr. 
A.  S.  Hunt,  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
working  on  behalf  of  the  Egypt  Exploration 
Fund  at  Behnesa,  the  ancient  Oxyrrhyncus. 
The  papyri  range  from  the  Roman  conquest 
to  early  Arab  times,  each  century  being 
largely  represented,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  written  in  Greek,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
Latin,  Coptic,  and  Arabic.  As  the  excavators 
had  not  time  for  deciphering,  very  little  is 
yet  known  of  their  contents,  but  among 
them  was  a  leaf  from  a  third-century  papyrus 
book,  apparently  containing  a  collection  of 
Logia,  or  sayings  of  Christ.  Some  of  those 
found  in  the  fragment  are  not  in  the  Gospels, 
while  others  exhibit  several  divergencies  from 
the  text  of  the  parallel  passages  in  the 
Gospels.  There  is  no  foundation  (says  the 
Times)  for  the  entirely  unauthorized  and  in- 
accurate reports  connecting  this  discovery 
with  the  Logia  which  Papias  states  were  col- 
lected by  St.  Matthew.  The  best  of  the 
collection  in  point  of  size  and  condition, 
consisting  of  150  large  and  complete  rolls, 
in  many  cases  several  feet  long,  has  been 
retained  by  the  Gizeh  Museum  ;  the  rest  is 
on  its  way  to  England,  where  the  systematic 
examination  and  publication  of  it  will  be 
undertaken  by  Messrs.  Grenfell  and  Hunt. 


The  following  are  the  arrangements  which 
have  been  made  for  the  visit  of  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute  to  Dorchester,  from 
Tuesday,  August  3,  to  Tuesday,  August  10  : 

Tuesday^  August  3. — Reception  by  the 
Mayor  in  the  Town  Hall.  President's 
address.  Perambulation  of  the  town.  The 
Roman  amphitheatre  and  walls.  The  church 
of  Fordington  St.  George.  St.  Peter's 
Church.  The  Museum.  Section  in  the 
evening. 

Wednesday,  August  4. — Wareham.  St. 
Martin's  Church.  The  town  walls.  The 
castle.  St.  Mary's  Church.  Corfe  Castle. 
Section  in  the  evening. 

Thursday,  August  5. — Sherborne.  The 
castle.  The  Abbey  church  and  monastic 
buildings.     The  hospital  of  St.  John. 

Friday,  August  6. — Annual  business  meet- 
ing. Poundbury  camp  and  Maiden  Castle. 
Section  in  the  evening. 

Saturday,  August  7. — Abbotsbury.  The 
church.  The  abbey  buildings  and  the  great 
barn.     St.  Katherine's  Chapel. 

Monday,  August  9. — Charminster.  The 
church.  Wolfeton  House.  Thence  to  Cerne 
Abbas.  Cerne  church.  The  abbey  build- 
ings and  great  barn.  The  Cerne  giant. 
Section  and  concluding  meeting  in  the 
evening. 

Tuesday,  August  10. — Puddletown.  The 
church.  Athelhampton  Hall.  Thence  to 
Milton  Abbey.  The  abbey  church.  Bing- 
ham's Melcombe  Manor  House. 

Lieut.-Gen.  A.  H.  L.  F.  Pitt-Rivers,  F.S.A., 
is  to  be  the  president  of  the  meeting ; 
Professor  W.  Boyd-Dawkins  president  of  the 
antiquarian,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  president  of 
the  architectural,  and  Sir  H.  H.  Howorth 
president  of  the  historical  sections,  respec- 
tively On  the  invitation  of  the  Societe 
Jersiaise,  it  is  proposed  to  visit  the  island  of 
Jersey,  leaving  Weymouth  on  the  Wednes- 
day, August  1 1,  and  returning  on  the  Satur- 
day. Thursday  and  Friday  will  be  devoted 
to  excursions  on  the  island,  thus  adding  four 
extra  days  to  the  meeting  proper. 

^  ^  ^ 
With  reference  to  the  list  of  London  City 
churches  and  the  hours  during  which  they 
are  open,  we  have  been  requested  to  state 
that  the  church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
Aldermanbury,   is    not  closed,   but   is   open 
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daily  for  an  hour,  from  12.45  t<^  '  45-  St. 
Andrew's,  Holborn,  was  accidentally  omitted 
from  the  list.  It  is  ojien  on  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Fridays,  from  10.30  to  12 
(entrance  on  St.  Andrew's  Hill). 

4if       4if       4p 

As  our  readers  are  probably  aware,  a  proposal 
has  been  made  to  fill  the  niches  of  the  west 
front  of  Beverley  Minster  with  statues.  The 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Build- 
ings, on  hearing  of  the  proposal  in  question, 
addressed  through  their  secretary  the  follow- 
ing excellent  letter  to  the  Vicar  : 

"  The  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient 
Buildings  has  heard  with  great  concern  of  a 
proposal  to  renew  the  statues  of  the  west  front 
of  Beverley  Minster,  and  would  ask  you 
seriously  to  consider  whether  such  a  proceed- 
ing can  add  to  the  beauty,  the  interest  or 
solemnity  of  the  building,  or  afford  any  aid 
to  the  devotional  feeling  of  those  who  worship 
within  its  walls. 

"  I  think  a  little  reflection  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  of  the  mediaeval  builders  will 
show  the  impossibility  of  this  being  the  case, 
but  to  make  this  more  clear,  I  will  suppose 
that  in  the  restoration  of  a  fourteenth-century 
tomb  we  have  to  supply  a  missing  lion. 

**Two  courses  will  be  open  to  us.  The 
first  is  to  bring  all  our  modern  anatomical 
knowledge  and  familiarity  with  the  animal  to 
our  aid,  as  was  done  by  Sir  Edward  Land- 
seer  when  designing  the  lions  at  the  base  of 
the  Nelson  Monument  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
Such  decoratively  ineff'ective  lions  as  these 
would,  however,  be  rejected  as  out  of  harmony 
with  fourteenth-century  work,  and  we  should 
be  driven  to  the  second  course,  that  of  copy- 
ing some  contemporary  work. 

"  For  this  we  could  hardly  find  a  better 
model  than  the  lions  sculptured  upon  the 
shield  of  England  on  the  Percy  Shrine  in 
Beverley  Minster,  as  they  afford  characteristic 
examples  of  lions  of  the  best  heraldic  era.  A 
well-known  writer  has  said  that,  '  though  they 
are  all  heraldically  the  same,  there  is  nothing 
of  sameness  in  them,  because  in  each  one 
there  is  some  little  variety,  in  the  turn  of  the 
head,  in  the  placing  of  the  paws,  or  in  the 
sweep  of  the  tail.' 

"  But  though  we  might  copy  them  line  for 
line,  very  different  feelings  would  be  produced 
by  gazing  on  our  copy,   from  those   which 


arise  from  the  contemplation  of  the  originals 
at  Beverley  ;  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek, 
for  the  Beverley  lions  have  one  characteristic 
which  must  of  necessity  be  wanting  in  ours, 
namely,  truthfulness.  They  are  not,  indeed, 
exact  representations  of  the  animal  (which 
probably  the  sculptor  had  rarely  if  ever  seen), 
nor  are  they  anatomically  correct,  but  they 
are  true  to  the  conception  which  the  poetic 
and  artistic  mind  would  evolve  of  a  ramping 
and  raging  monster,  alike  the  presentment  of 
the  ghostly  enemy,  and  the  emblem  of  the 
dangers  a  true  knight  must  encounter,  and 
even  of  some  of  those  virtues  he  must  en- 
deavour to  emulate.  For  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  just  as  with  the  early  builders 
utility  was  the  first  object,  and  effectiveness 
and  beauty  almost  unconsciously  followed, 
so  with  painters  and  sculptors  :  the  primary 
object  was  not  decoration  so  much  as  teach- 
ing, as  is  most  clearly  brought  out  in  the 
orders  issued  by  Henry  HI.  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  royal  palaces.  And  in  all  these 
arts  it  is  most  instructive  to  observe  how 
the  highest  forms  of  beauty  seem  to  arise 
from  merely  providing  for  everyday  wants,  or 
carrying  out  everyday  duties.  And  thus  the 
most  crumbling  remains  of  work  performed 
in  this  spirit  may,  rightly  regarded,  be  still 
capable  of  teaching  us  valuable  lessons.  This, 
however,  can  never  be  the  case  with  modern 
copies,  which  only  remind  us  that  the  copyist 
was  possessed  of  a  certain  technical  know- 
ledge of  the  particular  forms  used  at  parti- 
cular periods. 

"  When  we  come  to  the  imitation  of  me- 
diaeval representations  of  human  beings,  other 
difficulties  of  a  still  more  serious  nature  con- 
front us,  for  it  must  be  remembered  we  are 
not  here  following  guides  who,  like  the 
Greeks,  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
beauty  of  the  human  form,  and  aimed  above 
all  things  to  produce  a  truthful  representation 
of  it.  On  the  contrary,  these  images  of  saints 
and  martyrs  were  carved  by  men  who  thought 
of  the  body  as  unimportant  in  comparison 
with  the  story  to  be  told,  and  its  proportions 
are  consequently  merely  indications  of  their 
want  of  knowledge  at  the  particular  times 
when  they  were  done ;  they  are,  in  fact,  chiefly 
symbolical,  but  withal  mostly  full  of  grace 
and  sympathy  ;  even  in  the  rudest  times,  and 
when  any  great  expression  does  enter  into 
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them,  it  is  frequently  of  a  nature  which  we 
can  but  imperfectly  realize  in  this  artificial 
age.  Now,  we  must  not  only  remember  that 
symbolism  is  a  very  much  less  important 
mode  of  teaching  now  than  it  was  in  a  more 
primitive  state  of  society  ;  but  we  must  also 
bear  in  mind  the  different  aspect  in  which 
some  actions  and  feelings  have  come  to  be 
regarded.  No  modern  biographer,  however 
much  he  might  revere  Edward  the  Confessor 
or  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  would  gauge  their 
characters  by  the  same  scale  as  was  adopted 
by  the  monastic  chroniclers,  nor  would  any 
of  us  hold  up  to  our  children  the  asceticism 
of  wholly  different  times,  or  the  indiscriminate 
almsgiving  of  the  other,  as  examples,  to  be 
unhesitatingly  followed,  of  the  highest  pos- 
sible virtue. 

"  With  such  changed  ideas,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  sculptor  of  to-day  to  imitate  these 
figures  in  the  same  spirit  as  that  which  in- 
spired the  original  artist.  The  work  will  not 
be  a  truthful  expression  of  his  own  feelings, 
and  would  be  a  gross  misrepresentation  of 
the  earlier  work,  nor  will  it  be  willingly  un- 
dertaken by  the  true  artist,  for  it  would  neces- 
sarily degrade  him," 

This  letter  has  been  held  over  in  type  for 
some  time ;  there  is  just  one  thing  to  be  said, 
and  that  is  that  although  the  addition  of  the 
figures  will  be  a  great  waste  of  money,  and 
an  eyesore  to  all  who  can  duly  appreciate 
the  existing  work  as  it  is,  the  statues  can  be 
pulled  down  again.  This  we  have  no  doubt 
is  what  will  happen  hereafter,  when  the  imita- 
tion work  of  the  present  day  comes  to  be 
valued  at  its  true  worth. 


D 


Cbe  lE)ermitage  a^u0eum  at  ^t. 
Ipetersburg:. 

Ily  W.  H.  I).  Rouse,  M.A. 


HE  museum  of  the  Hermitage  in 
St.  Petersburg  contains,  besides 
its  fine  collection  of  pictures, 
several  other  notable  collections ; 
but  these  are  unfortunately  little  known,  be- 
cause no  full  catalogues  are  to  be  had.  These 
are  the   ancient  sculptures,  ancient  inscrip- 
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tions,  vases,*  gold  and  silver  treasure,  and 
mediaeval  arms,  armour,  and  other  antiquities. 
In  this  paper  it  is  proposed  to  give  some 
account  of  the  classical  antiquities,  chiefly  of 
those  which  come  from  Southern  Russia. 

The  statuary  is  ill  placed  and  ill  lighted, 
but,  making  all  allowance  for  this,  it  is  not 
very  interesting.  There  is  a  colossal  statue 
of  Olympian  Zeus,  and  busts  or  statues  of 
some  other  ancient  divinities.  A  number  of 
portrait  busts  are  there  found,  chiefly  of 
Roman  date,  and  most  of  them  from  the 
Campana  collection.  One  of  these  repre- 
sents Agrippa  (206),  but  this  is  not  free  from 
doubt.  Another  (326)  is  dubbed  Vergil, 
and  there  are  two  Caesars,  an  "  Antony,"  a 
"Sulla,"  and  a  Scipio  (202),  upon  most  of 
which  doubts  are  cast.  The  Sallust  (207)! 
is  inscribed,  and  the  inscription  is  possibly 
ancient.  It  is  a  curious  head,  with  marked 
features,  and  hair  combed  down  over  the 
forehead  in  a  kind  of  fringe,  not  unlike  a 
woman.  Augustus  is  represented  by  a 
statue;  and  there  are  busts  of  Vespasian, 
Titus,  Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  of  several  later  emperors. 

Among  the  other  stone-carvings  the  most 
curious  are  two  lions  (22),  on  which  are  in- 
scriptions in  a  half  pictographic  character. 
The  inscriptions  have  not  yet  been  read, 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  lions 
are  votive,  and  probably  they  commemorate 
some  victory,  like  the  lion  of  Cnidus  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Of  reliefs  there  are  a  considerable  number. 
A  large  marble  sarcophagus  bears  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  Roman  wedding.  By  the  walls 
of  the  chief  hall  of  statuary  are  fixed  a 
number  of  votive  slabs,  mostly  bearing  in- 
scriptions. One  basis  (89)  has  an  inscrip- 
tion, dated,  of  "  King  Pairisades  of  the 
Bosporos,"  to  Aphrodite  Ourania,  to  whom 
is  also  dedicated  another  slab  bearing  a  long 
inscription  (147).     Others  are  sacred  to  Ofos 

V^lO-TOS     (130,     134,      139),     to     Zci'S     T/)0</)/XlOS 

Mf/xvwi/  (33),  Artemis  (87),  and  Ottr/xo'^o/ios 
(91).  A  horseman  is  carved  on  more  than 
one  of  these  reliefs  ;  galloping  and  fully  armed 
(24),  or,  to  judge  from  the  symbol  of  a  wreath, 

*  A  catalogue  of  the  vases  has  been  published  in 
German,  Die  Wase-Sammlung  der  Kaiserlichen  Ermi- 
tage,  2  vols.,  St.  Petersburg,  1869. 

+  Outline  in  Bernoulli,  Kovi.  Icotiographie,  i.,  p. 
202. 
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a  victor  in  some  battle  or  contest  (83).  All 
these  come  from  South  Russia. 

The  bronze  room  contains  objects,  many  of 
which  were  found  in  Italy,  at  Pompei  for  the 
most  part.  One  of  the  most  curious  is  a 
small  bronze  shovel  (154)  inscribed:  M 
ArPIIIIIA  O  YIIATOC  TPITOX.  A  bronze 
plaque,  with  hole  for  attachment,  bears  the 
inscription  (transliterated) :  M.  'K/jt ino'j'E^/xo- 
Xaos  W\p  'E/xi'i'tav  'AAK>/<rT)y<»  Bfyarpoi  evxrjv 
' ATToKkoivi  Tus"  Ai'Xi'tas  crvy  Toi<i  \v\i>oi'i.  In 
the  central  glass  standard  is  the  upright 
figure  of  a  child,  with  an  inscription  (illegible 
in  the  position  in  which  it  stands)  round  the 
waist.  Amongst  a  number  of  terracottas 
from  Asia  Minor  are  some  curious  archaic 
figures;  one  holds  pan's  pipes,  one  a  bowl; 
two  have  a  ram  borne  upon  the  shoulders. 
The  last  motive  is  found  elsewhere,  as  in 
a  famous  archaic  statue  in  the  Acropolis 
Museum  at  Athens,  the  dedication  of  Conbos, 
and  a  similar  figure  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias 
(II.,  §  153)  as  standing  in  the  shrine  of 
Apollo  Lycius.*  Case  No.  30  contains  a 
small  terracotta  frieze  from  Tanagna,  in  which 
are  bulls'  skulls  joined  together  by  wreaths,  a 
device  found  in  many  places.  I  have  seen 
marble  friezes  with  this  pattern  at  Eleusis,  at 
Ithome  in  Messenia,  and  at  Eresos  in  Lesbos, 
and  there  are  others.  It  is  worth  noting  that 
in  I^esbos  the  bull's  head  or  ram's  head  is 
hung  up  in  gardens,  as  a  charm  against  the 
evil  eye.  Votive  legs,  feet,  and  phalli  are 
also  to  be  found  in  this  room. 

But  the  glory  of  the  classical  collections  is 
the  Kertch  treasure,  and  this  deserves  a  more 
detailed  description.! 

In  classical  times  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea  were  dotted  with  Greek  colonies,  and  it 
is  well  known  that  to  this  day  large  settle- 
ments of  Greeks  are  found  along  these  coasts. 
A  number  of  these  ancient  colonics  were 
founded  in  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  which  we 
now  know  as  the  Crimea.  Of  the  walls  and 
buildings  of  the  ancient  cities  little  now  re- 
mains, though  there  was  a  great  deal  when 
the  district  was  added  to  the  Russian  empire. 
Then  the  walls,  houses,  and  tombs  of  the  city  of 

•  This  is  the  type  of  Hermes  Krosphoros. 

t  See  Anliijuith  dti  Bosphore  Cimmerieii,  1854 
(reprotluccd  in  a  cheaper  form  by  Reinach,  Biblio- 
thique  des  Monuments  figures  ;  Paris,  Diildt.  1892)  ; 
and  the  volumes  of  Comptes  Rendus  de  la  Commission 
impiriale. 


Chersonesus  were  blown  up  by  the  Russians. 
At  a  later  date  some  discoveries  made  at 
Kertch  suggested  a  systematic  exploration, 
by  which  the  treasures  now  in  the  Hermitage 
were  found.  Kertch  lies  on  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  Crimean  peninsula,  and  its 
ancient  name  was  Panticapceum.  The  objects 
were  found  in  cave-tombs,  in  tumuli,  and  in 
a  group  of  catacombs  like  those  of  Syracuse. 
Several  of  the  tomb  chambers  are  built  with 
the  false  vaulting  familiar  in  the  beehive 
tombs  of  Greece,  that  is,  stones  are  laid  one 
over  the  other,  each  projecting  beyond  the 
stone  below.  In  the  Kertch  tombs,  how 
ever,  the  ends  of  the  stones  are  left  square, 
not  (as  in  Greece)  shaped  and  smoothed  so 
that  the  boundary  line  runs  from  top  to 
bottom  in  a  curve. 

On  entering  Room  VII.  the  eye  is  struck 
by  two  wooden  Sarcophagi  on  either  side  of 
the  entrance  (973  c,  d.,  Reinach,  Plate  81). 
They  were  found  one  within  the  other,  the 
smaller  containing  the  body.  The  wood  is 
yew  and  cypress,  and  much  of  it  is  in  perfect 
preservation.  They  date  from  the  fourth 
century  b.c,  and  are  the  oldest  specimens  in 
existence  of  Greek  carpentry.  The  sides  are 
ornamented  with  courses  of  leaf-pattern,  and 
egg-and  dart  moulding.  Some  of  the  panels 
bear  carved  figures,  as  Apollo  and  Hera, 
originally  gilded.  Others  bear  a  pattern  of 
palmettes  and  spirals.  There  are  a  number 
of  other  wooden  fragments.  Several  bear 
remarkable  pictures  painted  upon  a  white 
ground,  representing  hunting-scenes,  griffins 
attacking  a  ram,  and  the  like.  More  interest- 
ing still,  however,  are  several  pieces  of  very 
thin  ivory,  on  which  are  engraved  designs 
which  are  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  delicacy 
(R.,  pi.  79).  Two  of  these  represent  the 
Judgment  of  Paris.  On  the  left  stands  Paris, 
clothed  in  Phrygian  costume,  with  close- 
fitting  breeches  and  a  cloak  over  all,  richly 
ornamented.  To  his  right  is  Hera,  facing, 
crowned  with  leaves,  and  attired  in  a  long 
robe  caught  up  at  the  waist  in  the  Pheidian 
style.  The  robe  is  buckled  on  the  right 
shoulder,  and  so  arranged  as  to  display  the 
arms.  The  figure  is  maidenly,  the  pose 
dignified ;  the  expression  of  the  face,  small 
though  the  design  is,  has  both  grandeur  and 
profundity,  and  a  wonderful  effect  of  strength 
is  seen   in  the  eyes.     Next   to   her  stands 
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Athena,  turned  away  from  the  last  pair.  She 
is  seen  in  profile,  and  holds  a  spear  in  her 
right  hand,  and  in  her  left  the  helmet,  just 
doffed  for  the  judgment ;  but  her  dignified 
pose  and  attitude,  with  the  back  to  Paris, 
gives  her  just  that  air  of  half-indifference 
which  the  proud  maiden-goddess  might  be 
supposed  to  show.  Aphrodite  is  different 
from  the  other  two  in  both  attitude  and  dress. 
The  head  is  coquettishly  inclined  away  from 
Paris,  but  in  such  a  position  that  he  can 
easily  see,  and  she  knows  it.  The  dress  is 
altogether  richer  and  more  careless.  It  is 
allowed  to  fall  from  the  shoulders,  and  has 
been  thrown  over  the  left  arm  so  as  to  leave 
the  breast  exposed.  Over  her  left  shoulder 
is  seen  a  tiny  Love.  In  nobility  and  con- 
sistency of  design,  as  well  as  in  fineness  of 
execution,  this  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
specimens  of  Greek  drawing.  Another  of 
these  fragments  bears  a  four-horse  chariot, 
driven  by  a  youth,  and  two  figures  in  front  of 
it  are  running  rapidly  away. 

Two  other  remarkable  works  of  art  de- 
serve more  than  a  passing  mention.  These 
are  a  pair  of  gold  medallions,  bearing  the 
head  of  Athena,  which  is  shown  by  its  ex- 
pression and  ornament  to  be  undoubtedly  a 
copy  of  the  gold-ivory  Athena  of  Pheidias,  in 
the  Parthenon.*  In  expression  it  comes  far 
nearer  to  what  the  original  must  have  been 
than  all  other  copies  that  exist  save  one. 
The  modelling  is  large,  the  eyes  full  and 
deep,  the  lips  firm,  but  not  closed,  and  the 
look  is  full  of  the  quiet  confidence  of  power. 
The  hair  falls  in  long  spirals  or  ringlets,  which 
must  have  been  the  form  of  the  metal-work 
of  the  original ;  the  goddess  wears  necklet 
and  earrings.  The  helmet  is  adorned  with  a 
winged  horse  on  either  side,  and  a  sphinx 
in  the  midst ;  her  spear  leans  on  the  left 
shoulder,  and  in  the  field  is  an  owl  (probably 
added  as  a  symbol  by  the  goldsmith,  as  it 
has  no  proper  place  in  the  ornament). 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the  gold  and 
silver  treasure,  with  special  mention  of  the 
more  noteworthy  objects.  The  objects  fill 
the  greater  part  of  two  rooms,  and  are  in- 
deed magnificent.  They  have  been  cleaned 
and  placed  in  a  good  light,  so  that  the  eye  is 
dazzled  by  the  sheen  of  the  precious  metal 

*  Keinach,  Ant.,  pi.  19,  p.  63  ;  better  in  Athenische 
Aliltkeilungen,  viii.,  pi.  15. 


on  every  side.  We  may  first  notice  a  gold 
death-mask  (R.,  pi.  i),  found  in  a  woman's 
tomb,  with  a  golden  crown  and  several  other 
objects.  The  mask  has  the  appearance  of  a 
portrait,  and  bears  upon  it  the  name  of 
Rhescouporis ;  it  therefore  belonged,  in  all 
probability,  to  a  wife  of  one  of  the  kings  of 
that  name,  eight  of  whom  reigned  on  the 
Bosporus.  Another  such  mask  was  found  at 
Olbia,  and  since  the  discovery  of  these,  masks 
of  the  same  kind  have  been  found  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  in  Mycenae,  in  Egypt,  in 
Babylon,  and  even  in  Siberia.  There  are 
more  than  twenty  coronals,  formed  of  golden 
leaves  of  olive,  laurel,  and  wild  celery.  These 
are  worked  with  much  realism  and  freedom 
of  arrangement,  and  are  not  conventional. 
Some  of  these  diadems  have  a  medallion  or 
plaque  in  the  centre,  bearing  a  repousse 
device ;  the  device  in  one  case  is  a  Medusa 
head,  and  two  others  have  the  impression  of 
a  large  bronze  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  There 
is  one  beautiful  spray,  consisting  of  five  ears 
of  corn  upright,  which  was  found  upon  the 
l)Tovv  of  a  female  skeleton  (pi.  5).  Besides 
these  we  have  girdles  adorned  with  animal- 
frieze,  and  courses  of  palmettes  or  egg-and- 
dart,  and  sceptres  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
style  of  these,  and  of  the  repousse  figures,  is 
rough. 

We  come  now  to  a  collection  of  collars, 
bracelets,  rings,  and  earrings,  of  gold  or 
electrum.  Some  of  the  designs  are  familiar 
from  other  Greek  work,  as  the  rows  of  tiny 
vases,  strung  on  gold  wires  to  form  a  necklet. 
Several  are  in  the  form  of  a  barbaric  torque, 
with  lions'  heads,  Scythian  horsemen,  and 
some  such  device  at  the  free  ends.  Several 
curious  necklets  (pis.  9,  11,  and  12)  are 
made  of  a  series  of  gold  cylinders,  strung  on 
a  wire,  and  between  each  pair  a  toy  or 
trinket :  comb,  lion,  hare,  pigeon,  and  the 
like.  These  are  the  cnrapyava,  or  crepundia, 
which  in  classical  literature  often  play  a  part 
in  recognition  scenes.  On  either  side  of  one 
of  these  necklets  is  a  medallion  with  a  female 
face,  and  pendants.  Mythological  figures 
appear  on  some  of  these  ornaments :  the 
Rape  of  Proserpine,  Demeter's  search, 
Mcenads,  sphinxes ;  and  the  earrings  are 
loves,  female  heads,  sirens,  Pegasi,  and  the 
like.  There  are  also  hunting  scenes,  griffins 
attacking  stags,  and  so  forth.     A  number  of 
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plaques  seem  to  have  served  as  buckles  or 
dress  ornaments  ;  these  bear  such  designs  as 
a  Pegasus,  a  sea-monster,  Scythian  bowmen 
and  horsemen,  Hercules  and  the  Nemean 
lion,  dancing  girls,  gorgons'  heads,  etc. 

The  next  group  were  used  to  ornament  arms 
of  war.  There  is  a  large  gold  disc  (pi.  25) 
which  apparently  covered  the  fore-front  of  a 
shield.  This  fine  piece  of  work  is  dated  by 
experts  in  the  fifth  century,  and  is  of  the  best 
Greek  style.  It  is  far  too  elaborate  to  de- 
scribe ;  suffice  it  to  say  that  gorgons'  heads 
or  satyrs'  form  the  chief  motive,  and  that, 
elaborate  as  the  detail  is,  the  effect  of  the 
whole  is  simple  and  uniform,  owing  to  the 
skill  of  the  grouping,  and  to  strong  lines 
which  divide  the  field  into  pear-shaped 
sections.  Another  piece  is  a  quiver-case, 
ornamented  with  a  noble  design  of  lions  and 
griffin  hunting  the  stag.  This  bears  the  in- 
scription IIOPNAXO,  doubtless  the  artist's 
name.  Plate  27  shows  two  golden  cylinders, 
which  were  probably  used  to  encase  a  marshal's 
baton  or  a  herald's  staff. 

For  convenience'  sake,  we  may  mention 
here  a  number  of  helmets,  pieces  of  mail, 
swords,  arrowheads,  and  the  like,  which  were 
found  in  the  royal  tombs.  Most  of  these 
are  of  bronze  or  iron,  but  many  are  gilded  or 
covered  with  gold  ornamentation  One 
greave  is  adorned  with  a  gorgoneion  and 
various  patterns.  Spoons,  mirrors,  strigils, 
and  other  small  objects  also  belong  to  the 
collection.  One  mirror  case,  in  bronze 
(pi.  43),  bears  in  high  relief  a  scene  with 
Dionysus,  Ariadne,  and  Eros. 

The  gold  and  silver  vases  are  richly  orna- 
mented with  raised  designs.  The  first  I  will 
mention  is  a  jar  of  electrum,  bearing  several 
figures  in  Scythian  costume.  One  is  seated, 
and  leaning  on  his  spear ;  before  him  squats 
a  second,  with  spear  and  shield,  talking  to 
the  first ;  two  other  groups  consist  of  a  man 
tending  a  wounded  friend.  The  long  un- 
kempt hair  of  these  beings,  and  their  very 
costume  of  conical  cap  covering  the  ears, 
rough  tunic  and  breeches,  and  high  boots, 
forcibly  recalls  the  Russian  peasant  of  to-day. 
For  this  reason,  and  since  the  type  of  hair 
appears  to  be  unique  in  ancient  work,  we  may 
fairly  believe  that  the  scene  depicts  realis- 
tically the  natives  of  the  region,  as  they  looked 
2,000  years  ago.     A  rhyton  (pi.  36)  shows  a 


curious  scene,  not  yet  interpreted ;  a  man 
has  seized  a  child  in  one  hand,  and  seems 
about  to  sacrifice  it  upon  an  altar.  A  woman 
rushes  after  him  with  hands  outspread,  and 
there  are  other  figures.  We  may  recall  that 
human  sacrifices  were  offered  to  the  Tauric 
Artemis.  A  silver  bucket  from  Moldavia 
(pi.  39)  has  a  representation  of  Leda  and  the 
Swan,  Apollo  and  Daphne,  Hylas  and  the 
nymphs ;  the  style  is  bad,  and  of  Roman 
date.  A  fight  between  Greeks  and  Amazons 
is  shown  on  another  vase  (pis.  40,  41). 

Coming  now  to  the  painted  vases,  we  are 
struck  by  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  same 
style  as  the  Portland  vase,  that  is,  the  figures 
are  moulded  in  relief,  and  painted  afterwards. 
This  vase  (Cat.  107,*  R.  pis.  45  and  46)  is  a 
lecythos,  signed  by  its  artist,  "  Xenophantos 
the  Athenian,"  and  a  number  of  the  figures 
are  inscribed.  The  design  is  a  hunting 
scene,  in  which  persons  in  Scythian  dress,  on 
foot,  or  horseback,  and  in  chariot,  are  chasing 
and  killing  a  number  of  wild  beasts,  some 
fabulous.  The  names  inscribed  are  those  of 
Persian  potentates ;  Darius,  his  son  Abro- 
comas,  Cyrus,  and  others.  Whether  it 
refers  to  any  actual  hunt  is  doubtful,  but  the 
presence  of  the  griffin-  and  the  winged 
monster  indicates  that  this  is  another  instance 
of  the  custom  by  which  departed  heroes 
were  deified,  or  identified  with  their  fabled 
ancestors.  The  scene  is  not  all  in  one  Hne, 
as  it  is  in  the  best  Greek  vases,  and  the 
execution  likewise  is  in  the  late  Attic  style. 
No  other  vase  by  this  artist  is  known,  but 
there  are  others  of  the  same  relief-style  in 
the  museum.  A  second  vase,  the  most 
precious  of  the  whole  collection  (Cat.  25^), 
is  an  amphora  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  It 
represents  scenes  from  the  Mysteries  of 
Eleusis.  (1)  Before  Zeus,  enthroned,  stands 
Demeter;  and  opposite  them  is  the  Eleusinian 
cave,  in  which  is  Persephone  holding  lacchos 
in  her  arms.  Hemes,  Hecate,  Echo,  and 
Nike  are  present,  and  the  figure  of  Eleusis 
personified.  (2)  Demeter,  seated,  is  taking 
leave  of  Triptolemos,  who  is  about  to  set 
forth  in  his  winged  chariot.  Other  figures, 
divine  and  heroic,  take  part  in  the  scene. 
Other  vases,  which  need  not  be  specially 
described,  have  scenes  of  love  and  battle, 

*  In  the  full  catalogue  this  vase  (for  some  mysterious 
reason)  is  found  under  the  number  1790. 
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the  Pygmies  and  thfe  Cranes,  the  Centaurs, 
Apollo  and  Marsyas,  Dionysus  and  Ariadne. 

It  remains  to  mention  a  large  collection  of 
objects  in  terra  cotta.  These  comprise  the 
usual  children's  dolls,  masks,  figures,  and 
animals ;  amongst  which  are  several  repre- 
sentations of  Aphrodite  in  the  shell  (Glass 
Case  39,  No.  112b  for  example).  From  the 
representations  of  this  motive  in  art,  and  a 


passage  in  Plautus  (Rudens,  704)  it  appears 
that  we  have  here  a  variant  of  the  legend  of 
Aphrodite's  birth  from  the  sea.  There  are 
also  a  number  of  engraved  gems. 

Such  are  the  treasures  of  the  Hermitage, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  are 
more  valuable  as  specimens  of  ancient  craft, 
as  historical  documents,  or  as  illustrations  of 
ancient  life. 


Dn  Cbtee  ancient  Cbutcfjes  at 
gorfe,  recentli?  Demoli^beti. 

By  D.  Ali.eyne  Walter. 

11.  St.  Lawrence. 
HIS    small    church   formed   before 
its   demolition  an  extremely   pic- 
turesque   object,    being    situated 
some     short     distance    from    the 
ancient  Bar  of  Walmgate,  and  on  the  Hull 


ugliness  occupies  a  site  to  the  south  of  the 
old  building,  of  which  a  few  fragments  have 
been  allowed  to  remain  to  tell  of  its  former 
existence. 

A  rectory  belonging  to  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  York,  it  was  originally  a  small 
church  of  early  foundation,  but,  like  others, 
had  suffered  from  many  changes  and  vicissi- 
tudes during  its  long  life.  It  was  renovated 
in  1669,  and  again  went  through  that  ordeal 
in  18 1 7,  so  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
fine  north   doorway,   it  did  not  retain  very 
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road.  The  churchyard  in  which  it  stood  was 
spacious,  but  not  overcrowded,  and  the  sur- 
rounding trees  gave  to  it  an  air  of  calm 
repose  appropriate  to  an  extra-mural  church. 
Now  a  huge  barn  like  structure  of  surpassing 


much  of  its  originally  early  character.  In 
plan  it  consisted  of  a  nave  of  unusually 
square  proportions,  being  39  feet  long,  by 
33  feet  8  inches  wide ;  a  chancel,  25  feet 
6    inches,    by    16    feet    9    inches   (internal 
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measurements);  and  a  small  tower  at   the 
west  end,  about  lo  feet  square. 

There  were  two  doorways,  one  on  the 
north,  and  the  other  on  the  south  side, 
placed  nearly  opposite  to  each  other.  The 
one  on  the  south  was  semicircular-headed, 
and  quite  plain ;   that  on  the  north  was  so 


OR.NAME.NT  ON    IMPOST,    NOKTII    UOuKWAY. 


FROM    NORTH   DOORWAY. 


ORNAMENT   ON    IMPORT,    NORTH    DOORWAY. 

fine  a  specimen  of  its  class  as  to  merit  and 
demand  a  more  careful  description.  The 
wall  was,  as  usual  in  doorways  of  this  class, 
thickened  in  order  to  receive  the  four  recessed 
orders  of  the  doorway.  These  were  beaded 
at  the  angles,  and  the  faces  of  the  voussoirs 
were  enriched    with  characteristic  scroll-like 


ornament  in  low  relief.  A  deep  chamfered 
impost  ornamented  with  scroll-work  formed 
an  abacus  to  the  shafts,  which  had  foliaged 
caps  and  moulded  bases.  A  dripstone  ter- 
minated with  heads  and  a  band  of  shallow 
ornament  just  beneath  the  slope  of  the  set- 
off completed  the  composition. 

The  two  windows  on  the  north  side  of 
the  nave,  and  eastward  of  the  doorway  just 
described,  were  composed  of  two  pointed 
and  trefoil-headed  lights,  with  quatrefoil 
spandrels,  and  enclosed  by  a  circular  head, 
with  dripstone  over.  One  of  the  two  on  the 
south  side  was  segmental  headed  with  cinque- 
foiled  lights,  the  other  being  square- headed, 
and  the  lights  trefoiled.  The  windows  of  the 
chancel  on  both  sides  were  pointed-headed, 
and  of  two  lights  each,  trefoiled  and  with 
quatrefoils  above.  The  date  was  circa  1 340. 
'ihe  east  window  was  of  three  lights,  but  the 
head  was  obstructed  by  the  ceiling  of  roof. 
There  were  also  two  single-light  windows,  but 
quite  modern,  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave, 
and  a  small  pointed  light  in  the  west  wall  of 
the  tower.  The  tower  arch  was  of  semi- 
Norman  date,  and  had  plain  chamfered  im- 
posts. The  chancel  arch  was  modern.  The 
roofs  were  of  tie-beam  construction,  but 
concealed  by  plaster,  and  were  apparently 
modern. 

The  tower  was  low,  rising  but  little 
above  the  roof  of  the  nave,  and  was  without 
buttresses.  It  had  in  each  face  a  square- 
headed  window  of  two  trefoil-headed  lights, 
with  dripstone  above,  and  was  finished  by  a 
battlemented  parapet  pierced  with  trefoiled 
and  quatrefoiled  openings,  with  small 
crocketed  pinnacles,  and  a  cornice  with 
boldly  projecting  gargoyles  at  the  angles. 
It  was  commonly  said  that  this  parapet  came 
from  the  cathedral.  However  this  may  be, 
there  was  a  certain  similarity  between  it  and 
the  design  of  that  on  the  nave  of  the  minster. 

The  font  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the 
nave,  near  the  doorway  on  that  side.  Its 
form  was  octagonal,  with  good  and  rich  Per- 
pendicular mouldings. 

A  plain  sedile  of  one  seat  only  was 
formed  by  continuing  the  sill  downwards  of 
the  easternmost  window  on  the  south  side  of 
the  chancel,  and  eastward  of  this  was  a  trefoil- 
headed  piscina.  The  old  altar-slab  remained 
in  its  original  site.     An  ancient  slab  with  its 
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inscription  was  to   be  seen   in  the  floor  of 
the  chancel. 

In  the  east  window  of  the  chancel  was  a 
shield  of  arms  of  the  Hesketh  family : 
Argent  on  a  bend  sable,  three  garbs  or. 
Crest,  a  garb  or,  banded  azure.  Motto, 
"  C'est  la  seul  vertue  qui  donne  la  noblesse." 
There  was  but  one  bell.  A  few  tablets 
were  on  the  walls,  principally  in  memory  of 
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OLD  ST.  LAWRENCE,  YORK.      (THE  TOWER, 
SOUTH  SIDE.) 

the  Yarburghs  of  Heslington.  Lying  before 
the  north  doorway  was  a  large  slab  with 
the  matrix  of  a  brass  inscription.  Against 
the  nave  wall  lay  a  portion  of  a  canopy 
having  delicate  groining  on  its  under  side. 
A  fragment  of  the  base  of  a  raised  cross 
slab  also  remained. 

Why  this  interesting  old  church  was 
destroyed,  since  a  new  one  was  to  be  built  on 
another  site,  is  a  question  that  may  very 
naturally  be  asked,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
answer  could  be  given  but  a  desire  for  destruc- 
tion and  wanton  spoliation,  or,  in  the  language 
of  .America,  a  piece  of  "  pure  cussedness." 


Urates  of  a  Journep  from  HDjcforti 
to  (JBDintJurgf)  anti  back  in  1737. 

Communicated  l)y  A.  J.  G.  Bricknell. 


N  July,  1737,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes, 
president  of  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  undertook  a  journey  from 
Oxford  northward  through  the  wes- 
tern counties  to  Edinburgh,  whence  he  re- 
turned by  a  more  easterly  route.  On  this 
journey  he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  (ieorge 
Quatermaine,  afterwards  head  butler  of  St. 
John's  College,  Oxford,  who  wrote  down  the 
following  fragmentary  notes  of  the  journey 
which  have  been  carefully  extracted  from  an 
old  register  and  memorandum  book  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  family  of  the  aforesaid 
George  Quatermaine.  The  original  spelling 
has  been  adhered  to  : 

Mem^    July   25.    1737    I    went    with    D"^ 
Holmes  into  Scotland  tkc. 

Miles 
Measured.  Computed. 

Dined  the  first  Day  at  M"^  Car- 

terets*  at  Ayno  on  the  Hill  15  13 
(Dr.  Bignel's)  Laid  at  Aston  le 

Wall            ...         ..           ...  10  9 

(Mr.    Knighley's)     July    26.! 

Dined  at  Fawsley  ...         ...  4  3 

Laid    at    Watford.     S-"    Rob' 

Clerkes       7  6 

27.  Dined  at  Coventry  ...  20  16 
Laid  at  Merevale.  Esq""  Strat- 

fords           ...         ...         ...  14  II 

Aug'    I.    being   Sunday    after 

Din*"  set  out  for  Litchfield  : 

Esq""  St :  w'  us       ...          ...  14  10 

Dined  at  Stone          18  15 

2.   Laid  at  Nantwick  22  16 

Dined  at  West  Chester  ...  20  14 

4.  Laid  at  Warrington         ...  22  16 

5.  at  Preston           ...         ...  25  20 

6.  at  Lancaster        ...         ...  22  20 

at  Kendall  Westmoreland  20  16 

8.  Dine  at  Shap  Laid  at  Pen- 

rith       ...         ...         ...     24         20 

9.  Laid  at  Carlisle 18  16 

10.   Annan  in  Scotland  Dined 

Laid  at  Durmfries       ...     32         24 

*  Mr.  Cart  Wright  "s  (?). 
t  Mr.  Knightley's  (?). 
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12. 

»5- 

16. 
17- 

18. 


19 


21. 
22. 

23- 
24 

25- 
26. 

27. 

29. 


Miles 
>urcd.  Co 

mputed. 

22 

16 

24 
18 

16 
12 

10 

8 

24 

18 

9 
16 

6 
12 

16 

12 

20 

16 

16 

12 

Mca 

I^id  (&  dined)  at  Maffet 

Wells* 

Dine  at  Duglass  Mills    ... 

Laid  at  Hamliton 

at  Glascow  (University)... 

Dined  at  Fakirk  ... 

I^id  at  l.elhgocl  (Earl  of 

Hopctouns)      ... 
at  Edinburgh 
Haddinton  (a  fine  house, 

the  Earl's) 
(Dumbar  a  town)  dine  at 

Old  Cammus    .. 
laid    at    Berwick     upon 

Tweed  ... 
Dine  at  Belford  and  Laid 

at  HanwickJ: 34         24 

Dine  at  Morpeth  Laid  at 

Newcastle 
Laid  at  I  )urhani ... 
at  Darlington 
at  Northalerton  ... 

at  Rippon  

at  York 

at  Doncaster 

at  Nottingham 

at  D""  Butlers  at  Burleigh 

House      near      Lough- 
borough 
Sept.  I ...  at  Leicester  Dined... 
Laid     at     Markett     Har- 

borough 
2.  at  Watford,  (again  S"^  R  : 

Clerkes) 
4.  to  O.xford 

MilesMeasured  and  Computed  818       618 

Mem''  That  Coventry  is  a  very  populos 
place,  Good  Churches  a  fine  Markett  Cross, 
&  peeping  Tom  among  other  CurOustis. 
Atherstone  near  Esq"^  Stratfords  of  Merevale 
is  a  pleasant  Markett  Town,  Tamworth  lays 
very  low  is  subject  to  floods  ihe  river  running 
very  near  it,  there  is  a  fine  old  Castle  in  the 
middle  of  y*"  town,  Litchfield  is  very  well 
situated,  the  great  Church  is  a  very  Dark 
one  Stone  is  a  very  pleasant  Markett  Town 
Nantwich  is  a  very  dirty  Black  Town  the 
inhabitants  are  not  so  Courteous  as  in  the 
Neighbourhood,  the  Salt  works  are  very  sur- 

•  Moffat  Wells.        t  Linlithgow.       i  Alnwick. 
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15 

12 

20 

14 

12 

10 

20 

12 

24 

16 

36 

30 

48 

32 

12 

8 

16 

10 

20 

14 

8 

8 

42 

31 

prising,  in  May,  1737  the  Town  Hall  fell 
down  in  Markett  time  and  killed  Nine  per- 
sons on  the  Spott  and  wound  Several  more, 
near  this  place  is  a  fine  old  Castle  called 
Beeston,  and  on  our  way  to  W :  Chester 
Vou  have  a  prospect  of  that  famous  place 
called  the  Rayk*  Hill  in  Shropshire  I 
remember  aboundance  of  Poor  at  Nantwich 
West-Chester  is  a  large  old  City  the  Buildings 
being  very  antient  House  being  nothing  but 
wood  and  morter  and  the  one  pair  of  Stairs 
Chamber  forward  all  along  the  Streets  are 
left  open  were  people  past  from  on  Street  to 
another  they  are  Called  Rows  it  is  after  the 
Manner  as  one  pair  of  Stairs  at  the  Royal 
Exchange  at  the  first  entrance  in  at  these 
Rows  the  doors  are  very  small,  so  the[y]  tell 
you  at  Chester  these  Houses  and  Conveni- 
encies  were  built  while  Giants  lived  in  y^ 
Neighbourhood  and  when  Presued  by  'em  ; 
the  little  people  made  there  escape  by  Shel- 
tering in  these  Rows— the  Walls  of  this  City 
are  very  beautifuU  and  kept  in  good  repair 
there  being  Several  Donations  for  y'  Same 
3  or  4  person  may  wall[k]  a  breast  all  around 
y*^  City  and  in  some  places  more  it  is 
Spacious.  The  Cathedral  is  an  old  and  a 
large  Building  but  with  very  Bad  Stone 
which  moulters  away  every  Winter  and  is 
very  Shakey  from  y^  Severity  of  the  weather, 
there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  Church 
but  the  Bones  of  Some  pope. 

There  are  4  Gates  to  y'=  City  very  Grand 
which  y'[>]  lock  up  in  troublesome  times,  a 
Fine  Bridge  over  the  river  Dee  into  Wales, 
(Flintshire)  the  castle  is  very  near  this  river 
Dee  it  hath  a  Grand  Entrance,  and  near  this 
place  is  the  Course  for  Horse  Races  Some- 
thing like  port  Meadow  but  not  so  large. 
Warrington  is  a  very  large  Market  Town  it 
hath  four  longs  Street  and  the  building  in 
general  is  very  Good,  here  is  a  very  fine 
Bridge  (in  Short  the  Bridges  in  General 
throwout  lancastershire  are  very  good  and 
grand)  here  are  very  good  accommodations 
everything  being  very  Good  and  reasonable. 

Wigan  is  not  a  very  large  Markett  Town 
but  a  Good  one  near  it  lives  S"^  Roger  Brad- 
shaw  Bar'  noted  for  having  Coalpits  which 
y*=  turners  in  London  &c  make  punch  Bowls 
Salts  &c.  (.f/V,  in  original). 

Preston  is  one  of  y*  most  pleasant  places  I 
*  The  Wrekin. 
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ever  saw,  with  so  fine  a  situation  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  Gentry  lives  here  but  cheifly 
Roman  Catholicks  there  is  one  of  the  longest 
and  finest  Tarus*  Walks  I  ever  saw  in  my 
life  which  Commands  a  great  prospect  round 
the  Country  Accommodations  are  very  Ex- 
travagant Here. 

Lancaster  run  cheifly  on  old  building,  their 
be  two  Good  Streets  in  it  and  a  large  Church, 
there  is  a  fine  old  Castle  Built  by  John  a 
Gaunt  it  is  Situated  upon  a  Hill  very  pleasant, 
which  Commands  y^  Sea  the  entrance  into 
this  Castle  is  thought  to  be  y^  finest  in  Eng- 
land it  being  so  well  finished  and  for  y^ 
grandness  of  y^  building ;  a  good  bridge  as 
usal  all  manner  of  Fish  are  very  Cheap  here, 
sometimes  Salmon  being  but  a  penny  a 
pound.  Kendall  in  Westmoreland  is  a  very 
large  Town  governed  by  a  Mayor  &  12 
aldermen,  and  but  one  Church  the  Congre- 
gation very  numerous  computed  about  1500 
or  20C0  souls.  Here  my  Master  preached 
and  was  very  much  respected  by  y^  Mayor 
&c,  who  came  the  Next  morning  to  our  Inn 
and  order'd  a  very  Elegant  breakfast  to  be 
got  ready  at  y^  expence  of  y^  Corporation, 
when  they  desired  my  master  and  is  friend 
(Mr.  Singer)  to  breakfast  w*^  'em  they  re- 
turn'd  him  thanks  for  the  favour  of  is  Sermon, 
and  walk'd  half  a  mile  with  my  master  over 
the  Stones  with  there  Mace  before  them  in 
order  to  make  there  Compliments  when  He 
took  Horse :  they  have  3  Streets  one  of 
them  a  mile  long,  the  Situation  of  Kendall  is 
very  Bad  it  having  a  very  high  Hill  or  Moun- 
tain partily  running  round  it  which  continues 
12  miles  farther  to  a  place  called  Shap  firing 
is  very  scarce  here  at  Kendall  provisions  are 
very  cheap  as  Beef  or  Mutton,  it  being  sold 
at  about  three  Half  pence  a  pd.  veal  is  very 
Bad  but  all  manner  of  fish  very  Cheap  and 
plenty  everything  very  reasonable  but  Fireing 
there  being  very  little  wood  in  y^  Country 
and  Coals  are  brought  from  a  great  distance. 
The  poor  Children  that  comes  to  Queen 
Coll'  are  educated  from  a  School  at  Kendall. 
I  must  not  forgett  to  mention  our  landlord 
M""  Singleton  at  y'  Kings  armes  in  Kendall 
whose  behaviour  ought  allways  to  be  rem- 
membred  He  being  so  reasonable  in  his 
accomnodation  besides  his  courteousness,  to 
all  mankind 


•  Terrace. 
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Earlier  than  the  foregoing  particulars,  there 
is,  in  the  family  register  referred  to  in  the 
head-note,  a  memorandum  made  by  the  said 
George  Quatermaine  respecting  the  occasions 
upon  which  the  Doctors  in  Divinity  donned 
or  doffed  their  vestments  in  the  Oxford 
churches  of  those  days.  The  entry  is  as 
follows  : 

"  Memorandum  They  Doctors  wear  no 
habitts  at  St.  Mary's  the  Sunday  before 
Ashwensday ;  every  Sunday  in  lent  they  wear 
there  habits  at  St.  Peters  in  the  afternoon, 
they  wear  there  scarlet  gowns  on  Eastersunday 
in  the  afternoon  at  St.  Peters ;  the  Vice 
Can  :  wears  his  habit  on  the  scholastica  day 
when  they  freemen  are  sworn  at  St.  Mary's ; 
If  the  Term  begins  on  a  monday  the  Latin 
sermon  is  preach  on  Saturday,  they  D"^^  wear 
no  habits  the  Sunday  following  at  St.  mary's. 

"  They  Doctors  wear  their  habits  the  sunday 
before  Easter  at  St.  Peters  They  wear  there 
habits  all  latin  sermons." 


Cbe  instrument  of  tbe  IPar. 

By  Henry  John  Feasey. 

HE  instrument  commonly  known  as 
the  pax  took  the  shape  of  a  tablet 
or  small,  generally  circular,  disc 
of  wood  or  metal,  of  from  six  to 
eight  inches  in  length,  and  a  little  less  in 
width.  Roughly  speaking,  with  the  handle 
which  was  attached  to  the  back  side  of  it,  it 
took  very  much  the  form  of  the  common 
domestic  utensil  known  as  a  flat-iron.  Fre- 
quently it  was  formed  of  wood  or  ivory,  the 
precious  metals  ranking  next  in  proportion, 
the  front  face  bearing  a  representation  of 
some  sacred  subject,  generally  that  of  the 
Crucifixion. 

In  England  this  instrument  was  known  as 
the  pax-board  (asser)  and  the  pax-bread 
(from  the  Latin  pax^  peace,  and  Saxon 
brcede),  thus  indicating  its  make  as  com- 
monly of  wood.  Other  names  employed 
for  it  were  osculatory,  or  deosatlatoriufit, 
names  derived  from  its  employment  in  giving 
the  kiss  of  peace.  According  to  the  old 
English   usage,   after   being    kissed   by   the 
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priest,  at  the  words  Pax  Domini  sit  semper 
iH>biscum^  it  was  sent  down  from  the  altar  to 
be  saluted  by  each  member  of  the  congre- 
gation in  token  of  the  peace,  unity,  and 
amity,  of  all  the  faithful,  who  in  that  manner 
and  by  its  medium  kissed  one  another  with 
the  kiss  of  charity.  This  was  the  mediaeval 
form  of  the  ancient  kiss  of  charity  enjoined 
upon  the  primitive  Christians. 

The  kiss  of  peace  is  found  in  all  the  early 
liturgies,  being  founded  on  the  Apostolic 
precept  so  frequently  alluded  to  in  the 
Epistles,*  and  literally  observed.  It  was  so 
offered  and  taken  at  the  administration  of 
Baptism,  Eucharist,  and  Marriage,  with  the 
words  "pax  tecum,"  peace  to  thee.  Both 
SS.  Chrysostom  and  Cyprian  mention  the 
kiss  at  baptism,  and  Tertullian  alludes  to 
the  marriage  kiss.  The  latter,  although  still 
retained  by  the  Greek  Church,  has  long  since 
been  abandoned  in  the  West,  unless  the 
custom  lately  prevailing  in  some  English 
country  places  of  the  priest  performing  the 
marriage  kissing  the  bride  be  a  remnant  of 
the  ancient  practice.  At  one  period  the  kiss 
would  seem  to  have  been  given  to  the  dead, 
a  custom  still  observed  in  the  Greek  Church, 
but  prohibited  by  the  Council  of  Autun  in 
the  West, 

Says  St.  Justin  Martyr,  who  went  to  his 
passion  a.d.  148,  in  his  first  "Apology": 
'•  When  we  have  finished  the  prayers  [/>.,  of 
the  baptismal  office],  we  salute  one  another 
with  a  kiss."t  Tertullian  calls  it  the  "  seal 
of  prayer,"  and  asks  :  "  What  prayer  is  com- 
plete divorced  from  the  holy  kiss  ?"  Again, 
he  speaks  of  the  objection  taken  by  an  un- 
believing husband  at  seeing  a  believing  wife 
meet  "  one  of  the  brethren  and  exchange  the 
kiss."J 

St.  Cyril,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  about  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century,  explains  in  his 
Fifth  Catechetical  Lecture :  "  Then  the 
Deacon  cries  aloud,  '  Receive  ye  one 
another,  and  let  us  kiss  one  another.'  Think 
not  that  this  kiss  ranks  with  those  given  in 
public  by  common  friends." 

In  the  second  book  of  the  so  -  called 
Apostolical  Constitutions  appears  this  order  : 

•  Rom.  xvi.   16;   I  Cor,   x.   17  ;  xvL   20;  2  Cor. 
xiii.  12  ;  I  Thess.  v.  6  ;  and  i  Pet.  v.  14. 
+  Apology,  caps.  65  and  67. 
X  Ad  Uxor.,  ii.,  c.  14. 


"  O  bishop,  when  you  are  to  go  to  prayer 
after  the  lessons,  and  the  psalmody,  and  the 
instruction  out  of  the  Scriptures,  let  the 
deacon  stand  nigh  you,  and  with  a  loud 
voice  say,  '  Let  none  have  any  quarrel  with 
another ;  let  none  come  in  hypocrisy,'  etc., 
that  they  may  '  be  reconciled  to  their 
brethren.'  For  if,  upon  coming  into  anyone's 
house,  we  are  bound  to  say,  Peace  be  to  this 
house,  how  much  more  is  it  incumbent  on 
those  that  enter  the  church  of  God,  before  all 
things,  to  pray  for  the  peace  of  God."* 

In  the  same  book,  in  a  description  of  the 
liturgy,  appears  the  direction  :  "  Then  let  the 
men  give  the  men,  and  the  women  give  the 
women,  the  Lord's  kiss.  But  let  no  one  do 
it  with  deceit,  as  Judas  betrayed  the  Lord 
with  a  kiss.f 

The  liturgy  in  the  eighth  book  gives  the 
order  :  "  Let  the  bishop  salute  the  church, 
and  say,  'The  peace  of  God  with  you  all.' 
And  let  the  people  answer,  •  And  with  Thy 
Spirit';  and  let  the  deacons  say  to  all, 
'  Salute  ye  one  another  with  the  holy  kiss.' 
And  let  the  clergy  salute  the  bishop,  and  the 
men  of  the  laity  salute  the  men,  and  the 
women  the  women." 

Similar  directions  are  given  in  the  Liturgies 
of  St.  James  and  St.  Mark,  the  salutation 
being  followed  by  the  celebrant's  "  Prayer  of 
the  Kiss." 

In  the  Mozarabic  Liturgy  it  still  retains  its 
primitive  place,  but  in  the  Ambrosian  Rite  at 
Milan  it  has  gone  to  the  same  position  as  it 
occupies  in  the  Roman  Rite,  where  it  is  dis- 
tributed before  the  priest's  communion,  and 
then  not  to  the  laity,  but  amongst  the  choir- 
clergy  only.  In  the  Eastern  Church,  in- 
cluding that  of  Abyssinia,  it  stands  where  we 
have  the  call  to  the  communicants  to  be  in 
love  and  charity  together  ;  but  in  the  Coptic, 
the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Church  of 
Alexandria,  the  kiss  is  given  to-day,  as  of 
old,  after  the  intercession. 

In  the  early  and  mediaeval  days  kissing  was 
the  usual  and  common  form  of  salutation,  as 
it  is  in  some  parts  of  Europe  at  the  present 
day,  as  in  Iceland,  where  after  church  the 
priest  kisses  his  congregation  and  they  him, 
without  regard  to  rank,  age,  or  sex,  just  as 
all  good  Russians  do  at  the  great  Easter 
feast. 


Apos.  Const.,  ii.,  c.  54. 


t  Ibid.,  c.  57. 
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The  formal  mode  of  giving  the  pax  or 
peace  was  for  the  priest  first  to  kiss  the  altar, 
chalice,  or  paten,*  then  the  deacon,  saying 
to  him,  "  Peace  to  thee  and  to  the  Church  of 
God,"  and  thus  the  kiss  was  transferred 
thence  to  the  subdeacon,  who  passed  it  on 
to  the  choir  and  the  people,  who  personally 
embraced  one  another.  Beleth  says  the 
priest  first  kissed  the  Eucharist,  or  the  seal 
of  the  altar,  under  which  lay  the  relics,  trans- 
mitting it  through  the  deacon  to  the  congre- 
gation, but  men  were  not  to  kiss  women. 

On  certain  occasions  and  for  certain 
offences  the  giving  of  the  pax  was  withheld. 
"  On  the  day  of  the  Pascha  "  [Good  Friday], 
says  TertuUian,  "  indeed,  when  fasting  is 
general,  all  but  public,  we  do  forego  the 
kiss."  The  reason  for  this  omission  on  Good 
Friday  seems  to  have  been  because  on  that 
day  Judas  betrayed  our  Lord  with  a  kiss,t 
and  by  persons  fasting  in  order  to  discounten- 
ance the  ostentation  of  fasting. 

In  England  in  the  thirteenth  century  the 
Constitutions  of  Archbishop  Rich  (a.d. 
1236),  after  directing  that  the  concubines  of 
priests  be  monished  by  the  archdeacon  .  .  . 
either  to  marry,  enter  a  cloister,  or  do  public 
penance,  adds  that  in  default  they  were  to  be 
denied  the  pax. 

In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
another  method  of  giving  the  pax  came  into 
use,  />.,  by  the  introduction  of  the  pax-board 
or  osculatory,  which  after  being  kissed  by  the 
priest  and  presented  to  the  deacon,  was 
passed  on  through  the  subdeacon  and  choir 
to  the  congregation,  by  all  of  whom  it  was 
successively  saluted. 

The  introduction  of  this  instrument  has 
been  attributed  to  a  variety  of  causes,  one 
the  neglect  of  the  separation  of  the  sexes, 
and  another,  that  the  Queen  of  France  by 
accident  embraced  a  courtesan,  whom  by  her 
dress  she  mistook  for  a  lady. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  use  of  the  pax 
in  England  occurs  in  the  Constitutions  of 
Archbishop  Walter  (Grey),  dated  a.d.  1250, 

*  The  rubrics  of  the  Sarum  Missal  direct  the  priest, 
immediately  after  the  Agnus  Dei,  to  kiss  the  outside 
rim  of  the  chaHce  holding  the  Sacred  Blood,  and  then 
to  give  the  pax  to  the  deacon,  and  so  in  regular  order 
to  the  rest  of  the  congregation  assembled. 

t  In  latter  days  it  was  also  omitted  on  the  third 
day  before  Easter  (Maundy  Thursday)  on  account  of 
the  Passion. 


where  an  osculatorium  is  one  of  the  articles 
ordered  to  be  provided  by  the  parishioners 
for  church  use.*  English  diocesan  and  pro- 
vincial statutes  repeat  again  and  again  the 
obligation  of  the  parishioners  to  provide  the 
instrument  of  the  pax  with  the  other  altar 
furniture. 

Representations  of  the  pax  standing  upon 
the  altar  frequently  appear  in  early  illustra- 
tions, such  as  woodcuts  to  early  printed 
books,  where  it  is  almost  invariably  repre- 
sented as  a  part  of  the  altar  furniture.t 


KQXi 


PAX   AT   NEW   COLLEGE,   OXFORD. 

The  use  of  the  pax  is  now  practically  a 
thing  of  the  past,  but  one  of  ivory  preserved 
at  Cardinal  Vaughan's  official  residence,  is 
still  used  at  consistory  masses.  Another,  o 
silver  parcel-gilt,  which  is  here  illustrated, 
and  which  measures  5^  inches  by  3  inches, 
was  given  by  the  founder  to  New  College, 
Oxford,  where  it  is  still  preserved.  At  the 
back  is  a  handle  by  which  to  hold  the  pax 
when  offering  it  for  salutation. 

Frequent  mention  of  paxes  of  every  make 
and  kind  appear  in  the  inventories  of  church 
goods  of  mediaeval  days.  Old  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  in  1295  had  three  belonging  to  as 

*  Johnson's  Canons. 

t  See  the  printed  editions  of  the  Sarum  Missal  for 
the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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many  different  chapels,  and  seven  were  at  St. 
Faith's  by  St.  Paul  s.  The  city  church  of  St. 
Peter  Cheap  had  "  iij  lyttel  pax-bredes  of  tre  " 
[wood]  in  1 43 1.  At  Thame  Church,  Oxon, 
in  1448,  there  were  five,  "one  latton,  or  led 
gilt "  and  "  closid  in  tre,"  one  "  of  the 
Resureccon  of  Crist,"  and  two  of  copper 
with  the  Crucifix,  Mary,  and  John.*  Of  the 
four  at  St.  Stephen's,  Coleman  Street, 
London,  one  was  of  "  tre  plated  w'  cop""  over 
gilded  w'  a  crucifix  in  the  midst,  old  and 
worne";  the  second  contained  relics:  "cer- 
teyne  relyks  in  j  pax-brede  of  tre,  the  ton 
syde  w'  a  plate  of  sylu'  ou'  gyldyd,  w'  a 
crystalle  stone  in  the  myddis  and  sertayn 
relek'  ther  in  ";  the  third  was  of  "  tre  glassyd 
for  the  hygh  aut'  and  ij  ayett  w'  j  Crucifix 
Mary  and  John ";  the  fourth  being  only 
described  as  for  "  our  Lady  altar."  Of  the 
four  at  St.  Margaret  Pattens,  London,  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  two  were  of  the 
Resurrection,  and  two  of  St.  Margaret. 
Under  the  later  date  of  15 11  another  appears 
"  of  Sylver  and  pcell  gylte  w'  blew  Rosez 
and  w'  the  Salutation  of  our  lady  on  it."  In 
1431-32,  "iij  pax  bredes  of  sylver  gilt" 
appear  in  the  inventory  of  goods  at  St.  Mary- 
at-Hill,  and  in  that  of  Selborne  Priory,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  are  enumerated  one 
of  silver,  two  of  copper,  and  a  third  "  oscu- 
latorium  cum  osse  digili  aurientar  Sti 
Johannis  Baptista"  {sic).  In  1508,  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Richmond,  bequeathed  to 
Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  "  a  paxbreead, 
gilt,  with  tht  image  of  the  Trinity  enamelled, 
and  great  portcoles  [portcullis]  in  green  en- 
amelled." 

The  inventories  of  church  goods  taken  in 
the  sixth  year  of  King  Edward  VI.  furnish 
many  examples.  At  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  the 
commissioners  found  "  a  pax  Crucifix,  Mary 
and  John,  all  gylt  with  the  sun  and  the  moon 
also,  the  backside  whereof  crimson  velvet "; 
at  Winchester  one  of  gold  and  four  of  silver 
gilt ;  two  of  gold  at  Modbury,  Devon  ;  and 
one  of  "  parcel  gilt  wiih  pictures  of  ivory  "  at 
St  Dunstan's-in-the-East,  London.  Paxes  of 
ivory  were  found  at  Hynxhell,  Kent,  with  a 
handle  of  silver,  at  Dartford,  in  the  same 
county,  with  a  "  bonde "  of  silver,  and  at 
Send,  Surrey. 

Examples  in  wood  were  frequent.  At 
•  See  Hist,  and  Antiq.  of  Thame,  Oxon. 


Chertsey,  Surrey,  one  had  a  "crucyfyx  of 
sillver  uppon  it."  Several  such  are  described 
in  the  Lincolnshire  inventories  as  being 
burnt.  A  pax  of  brass  was  found  at  Brimp- 
ton,  Berks,  and  of  glass  at  Migeham,  in  the 
same  county ;  at  Morley,  Derbyshire,  of 
wood  and  glass  ;  at  Wytnashe  and  Uston  of 
glass  and  lead.  The  pax  at  St.  John  Bowe, 
Devon,  had  a  "  fote  and  a  berall  glass,"  while 
at  St.  Magnus,  London,  they  had  "a  cloth 
with  a  blew  stone  of  glass." 

Paxes  of  glass  were  often  things  of  value 
and  beauty,  as  the  "  pax  brede  of  Glas  undur 
peynted  "  (/>.,  in  imitation  of  enamel)  men- 
tioned in  an  inventory  inscribed  on  the  fly- 
leaf of  a  fifteenth-century  psalter,  or  the  pax 
of  "  amell  [enamel]  and  bras  "  at  Estbridge 
Hospital,  Canterbury,  or  the  pax  of  glass 
given  by  Archbishop  Chichele  to  his  college. 
All  Souls',  Oxford. 

Paxes  of  wood  were  also  frequently  en- 
riched with  paintings,  e.g.,  at  St.  Ewen, 
Bristol,  in  1455,  "one  brood  pax  peynted 
with  dyuers  ymagys  ";  or  had  metal  surfaces, 
with  the  image  of  the  Crucified,  etc. 

Occasionally  paxes  of  ivory  had  inscriptions 
on  them.  One  of  the  three  in  the  Liverpool 
Museum  has  the  following  appropriate 
prayer :  "  Da  pacem  Domine  in  diebus 
nostris." 

The  peace  at  times  was  given  with  a  small 
hand  crucifix,  and  not  unfrequently  with  the 
Textus,  or  Book  of  the  Gospels,  which  gene- 
rally bore  a  cross  or  crucifix  upon  its  cover. 
The  Greeks  kiss  a  cross  with  a  painted  figure 
of  our  Lord  at  the  door  of  the  iconostasis  at 
the  conclusion  of  Mass. 

In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  Textus,  the 
author  of  the  Durham  Rites  says :  "A 
marvelous  faire  booke,  which  had  the 
Epistles  and  Gospels  in  it,  the  which  booke 
had  on  the  outside  of  the  coveringe  the 
picture  of  our  Saviour  Christ  all  of  silver — 
which  booke  did  serve  for  the  paxe  in  the 
masse."* 

As  to  the  disuse  of  the  instrument  of  the 
pax,  we  have  no  definite  information. f     Le 

*  Durham  Rites  (Surtees'  Society),  p.  7. 

t  Article  III.  of  Bishop  Bonner's  (1554)  Visitation 
Articles  asks  :  "  Item,  whether  there  be  a  pax  in  the 
church,  not  only  to  put  people  in  remembrance  of  the 
peace  that  Christ  bequeathed  to  His  disciples,  but  of 
that  peace  that  Christ  by  His  death  purchased  for  the 
people ;  and  also  of  that  peace  which  Christ  would 
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Brun,  in  an  interesting  disquisition  on  the 
subject,  says  in  a  note  that  it  fell  into  desue- 
tude in  consequence  of  quarrels  about  prece- 
dency which  arose  among  the  people.  This 
theory  is  curiously  enough  upheld  by  the 
testimony  of  our  own  Chaucer,  who  in  his 
"  Parson's  Tale  "  tells  how  the  proud  man 
"awaited  to  sit,  or  els  to  go  above  him  in 
the  waie,  or  kisse  paxe,  or  be  encensed  before 
his  neighbour." 

By  the  injunctions  issued  in  the  second 
year  of  King  Edward  VI.  to  the  clergy  of 
Doncaster,  the  pax  as  a  church  ornament  is 
distinctly  retained.  In  these  injunctions 
"  the  clerk  was  ordered  at  the  proper  time  to 
l)ring  down  the  pax,  and  standing  without 
the  church  [choir]  dore  to  say  these  words 
aloud  to  the  people,  This  is  a  token  of  joyful 
peace  which  is  betwixt  God  and  men's 
conscience  ;  Chrisi  alone  is  the  Peacemaker, 
which  straightly  commands  peace  between 
brother  and  brother." 

Moreover,  at  the  coronation  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  it  was  used,  and  was  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  the  altar  in  the  Palace  at  West- 
minster in  1565,  when  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
and  the  Earl  of  Leicester  received  the  Order 
of  St.  Michael. 

At  Milan  a  prayer  followed  the  giving  of 
the  peace,  said  aloud,  and  not  in  secret,  as 
in  the  Roman  use.  But  the  usage  has  now 
almost  wholly  fallen  into  disuse  in  the  Latin 
Church  among  the  laity,  and  in  several  places 
among  the  clergy  also,  except  those  engaged 
immediately  about  the  altar  or  in  choir. 

The  curious  custom  of  kissing  the  bride 
immediately  after  the  marriage  service  has  its 
origin  in  the  pax.  By  the  Sarum  Books  the 
priest  is  directed  before  the  Communion 
office  to  give  the  pax  to  the  husband,  who 
was  to  convey  it  to  the  wife — -ferat  sponsa, 
osculans  earn  et  neminem  alittm.  In  some 
places  in  England  the  priest  is  still  expected 
to  salute  the  bride  with  a  kiss  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  marriage  ceremony. 

A  cake,  called  a  Pax-cake,  was  customarily 
distributed  at  Lellock  Church,  Hants,  on 
Palm  Sunday. 

have  Ijetween  (lod  and  man,  man  and  man,  and  man 
to  himself.  And  the  said  pax  in  the  church  to  be  kissed 
of  the  priest,  and  to  be  carried  to  the  parishioners  at 
Mass-time,  in  especial  remembrance  of  the  premises." 


COe  antiquary's  iBote^TBoofe. 


CHEVAGE. 
MONGST  the  coarse  and  incredu- 
lous squibs  about  the  prospective 
birth  of  the  child  afterwards  known 
to  history  as  the  Pretender,  there 
was  one  called  Tivo  Toms  atid  a  Nat,  "  On 
y^  Composing  a  Prayer  for  y^  unborne  Prince 
of  Wales."  Reference  is  made  to  it  in  a 
recent  Athenceum  article  (November  28,  1896, 
P-  759)-  There  is  historical  evidence  that 
under  such  circumstances  the  separate  exist- 
ence of  an  expected  prince  might  be  recog- 
nised, and  the  goodwill  of  the  saints  very 
early  invoked  on  his  or  her  individual 
behalf.  In  the  Wardrobe  Accounts  of 
Edward  I.  (pp.  29,  30)  there  is,  of  date 
February  23,  1300,  an  entry  relative  to  the 
"  chevage  "  paid  by  the  king  and  queen  at 
the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  in 
the  cathedral  there.  The  whole  sum  was 
twelve  gold  florins,  each  worth  3s.  3d.  of 
English  money.  Of  these  florins  three  were 
for  the  chevage  of  the  king  himself  and 
three  for  the  queen.  The  remaining  six 
were  "both  in  name  of  the  king's  chevage 
as  for  the  unborn  child  (fetu  adhuc  existente 
in  ventre  regine),  and  in  name  of  the 
chevage  of  said  child  itself."  Have  the 
mysteries  of  chevage  in  England,  in  its 
relation  towards  the  saints,  been  expiscated  } 
And  what  parallel  instances  have  been 
found  ?  The  editor  of  the  Wardrobe 
Accounts  explained  the  passage  by  saying 
in  the  glossary,  discussing  chevagiu/n,  that 
"  in  the  present  case  it  means  a  commuta- 
tion paid  by  the  king,  queen,  and  royal 
family  for  their  visit  to  certain  shrines." 
He  cites  no  precedents,  however,  except  for 
an  entirely  different'  sense,  viz.,  the  ordinary 
sense  of  chevage  as  a  tribute  or  acknow- 
ledgment to  a  king  or  lord.  Bracton  gives 
(fol.  6b)  a  definition  of  it  as  a  payment  in 
acknowledgment  of  subjection  and  recogni- 
tion of  lordship.  "  Whenever  men  pay 
chevage,"  he  says,  "they  are  said  to  be 
under  the  power  of  their  lords,  and  the 
lord's  power  is  not  loosed."  Now,  the  ques- 
tion is  whether  that  is  not  the  true  and  sole 
explanation  of  the  chevage  at  Canterbury 
also.     Chevage   was   a   species   of  homage, 
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and  in  a  time  when  the  feudal  idea  was 
carried  into  everything,  when  a  kingdom 
could  be  described  as  held  of  God  in  fee, 
there  seems  nothing  extravagant  in  a  king 
owning  himself  the  "man  "  of  a  great  saint. 
On  the  Continent  the  normal  chevage  usually 
consisted  of  four  coins.  In  this  case  of 
Edward  I.  it  seemingly  consisted  of  three. 
It  is  the  peculiarity  of  the  chevage  of  the 
child  that  appears  most  strongly  to  confirm 
the  very  special  spiritual  meaning  of  the  act, 
which   can   have   been    little   other   than   a 


Antiquary,  xxxii.,  p.  163),  I  think  you  may 
be  interested  to  learn  that  a  plan  exists 
showing  a  boundary-hole,  in  which  the  heads 
of  boys  were  placed  when  the  perambulation 
of  the  limits  between  Saxelby  (Lincolnshire) 
and  Thorney  (Nottinghamshire)  were  under- 
taken. 

"This  plan  was  made  in  1831  to  show  a 
road  in  dispute  between  Saxelby  and  Thorney, 
and  it  is  curious  as  giving  the  situation  of 
both  the  boundary-hole  and  of  Tom  Otter's 
gibbet,  Tom  Otter  being  a  poor  wretch  who 
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dedication  or  particular  commendation  to 
Sl  Thomas  of  the  looked-for  prince,  the 
first  child  of  Edward  by  his  second  queen. 
This  in  February,  1300.  In  June,  1300,  the 
birth  took  place,  and  the  child  for  whom 
chevage  had  been  so  early  paid  to  St. 
Thomas  took  Thomas  as  his  name — Thomas 
of  Brotherton  from  his  place  of  birth. — G  N 


Miss  Mabel  Peacock  writes  as  follows  : 
"  From  your  remarks  regarding  boys  being 
made   to  stand  on    their  heads   when   the 
bounds  are  beaten  at  Leighton  Buzzard  {The 


committed  a  brutal  murder  in  1805,  to  rid 
himself  of  a  wife  forced  on  him  by  the 
parochial  authorities  for  what  appeared  to 
them  sufficient  reasons,  although  he  had,  as 
it  turned  out,  another  wife  living. 

"To  the  local  antiquary  the  gibbet  is 
perhaps  more  interesting  than  the  boundary- 
stone,  as  the  story  of  the  murder  made  a 
great  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and 
allied  itself  with  the  current  folk-lore  ;  but  to 
general  students  of  popular  custom  the  hole 
is  of  more  importance. 

"  The  enclosed  sketch  of  the  plan  is  an 
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accurate  copy,  with  the  exception  that  the 
words  are  not  in  the  hand  of  the  original. 
It  is,  too,  considerably  reduced  in  size." 

CERTIFICATE  THAT  JOAN  GUPPY,  OF 
SOUTH  PEKROTT,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF 
DORSET,  AVAS  NOT  A  WITCH.     1606. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  some  of  the 
conditions  under  which  our  forefathers  lived. 
The  idea  of  a  witch  scarcely  connotes  at  the 
present  time  all  that  it  originally  signified. 
We  can  hardly  grasp  the  fact  that  to  many 
a  poor  old  woman  of  uncouth  personal  mien 
it  was  a  matter  of  life  or  death,  or,  at  any 
rate,  even  in  its  mildest  form,  of  submission 
to  a  grossly  cruel  and,  at  times,  a  disgustingly 
obscene  ordeal.  We  do  not  intend  to  enter 
here  into  detail  in  regard  to  the  subject,  but 
we  may  observe  that  a  great  deal  is  to  be 
found  on  the  subject  in  Brand's  Observations 
on  Popular  Antiquities,  an  old  •  fashioned 
book,  which  contains  more  valuable  matter 
than  some  modern  antiquaries  are,  perhaps, 
always  ready  to  acknowledge.  In  that  work, 
under  the  heading  of  "Sorcery  or  Witchcraft," 
the  author  cites  a  number  of  curious  facts 
relating  to  witches  and  of  belief  in  their  mal- 
practices, which  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  under- 
stand the  full  significance  of  at  the  present 
day.  Bishop  Jewel  is  ordinarily  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  learned  and  sensible,  as  well 
as  pious,  of  the  bishops  of  the  Anglican 
Church  in  the  era  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  Reformation.  It  is  therefore  somewhat 
startling  to  find  the  good  bishop  not  only 
denouncing  witches  in  a  sermon  preached 
before  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  complaining 
that  they  had  at  that  time  greatly  increased, 
but  seriously  adding,  "  these  eyes  have  seen 
most  evident  and  manifest  marks  of  their 
wickedness."  In  such  a  state  of  affairs,  and 
with  enactments  in  the  Statute  Book  against 
them,  it  is  not  to  be  marvelled  at  that  any 
old  woman  who  fell  under  the  suspicion  of 
being  a  witch  had  rather  a  bad  time  of  it. 
Many  suffered  a  cruel  death,  while  others 
only  escaped  by  undergoing  some  horrible 
ordeal.  There  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
any  person  against  whom  the  charge  was  laid 
would  do  all  in  her  power  to  gainsay  it. 
Mr.  William  Brown,  of  Arncliff  Hall,  York- 
shire, has  very  kindly  sent  us  the  following 
certificate  that  one  Joan  Guppie,  of  South 
Perr-ott,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  was  not  a 


witch.  Such  a  certificate  is,  we  believe, 
quite  unique,  and  is  therefore  of  all  the 
greater  interest.  The  date  is  1606,  and  the 
original  document  is  at  the  Record  Office, 
where  it  is  preserved  among  the  Miscellanea 
of  the  Exchequer  y-.     It  is  as  follows  : 

\_Miscellanea  of  the  Exchequer  -V-.] 

To  all  Christian  people  to  whome  this 
presente  certificate  shall  come  wee  the 
parishioners  of  South  Perrott  in  the  county 
of  Dorset  [where]  Johane  Guppie,  the  wiefe 
of  Thomas  Guppie,  nowe  dwelleth  and  of 
Stoke  Abbott  where  the  said  Johane  was 
borne  [and  of  oth]er  parishes  neere  theer 
aboutes  whose  names  are  herevnder  writen 
send  greetinge  in  our  Lord  God.  Knowe  ye 
that  wee  the  said  parishioners  and  inhabi- 
tantes  of  the  said  places  and  thereaboutes 
dooe  by  theis  presentes  signifie  affirme  and 
declare  that  the  said  Johane  Guppie  duringe 
all  the  tyme  of  her  aboade  and  dwellinge  in 
South  Perrott  aforesaid  and  before  her 
cominge  theer  hath  did  and  doth  behave  her- 
self in  all  thinges  well  and  honestlye  and 
never  did  to  our  knowledges  or  as  wee  have 
ever  heard  eyther  hurte  or  damage  to  anye 
person  or  persons  whatsoever  by  waye  of  en- 
chantmente  sorcerye  or  witchcrafte  nor  was 
ever  accompted  reckoned  or  knowen  to  be  a 
woman  that  ever  could  vse  anye  such  thinge 
or  to  be  a  woman  of  that  sorte  condicon  or 
quallitie,  but  contrariwise  she  hath  donne 
good  to  manye  people  aswell  in  curinge  of 
dyvers  peoples  woundes  and  such  like  thinges 
as  in  drenchinge  of  cattell  and  such  like 
exercises  and  alwayes  hath  lyved  of  good 
name  and  fame  w'^'out  anye  spott  or  touch  of 
enchantment  sorcerye  or  witchcrafta  All 
w*^^  wee  the  parties  herevnder  named  and 
menconed  shall  and  wilbe  alwayes  readye  to 
affirme  and  maynteyne  whersoever  and  when 
wee  shalbe  called  thervnto.  And  in  wytnes 
wherof  wee  the  said  parishioners  and  inhabi- 
tantes  have  herevnto  subscribed  our  names 
and  sette  our  signes  markes  and  scales. 
Yeaven  the  twoo  and  twentieth  daye  of  Julye 
in  the  yeares  of  the  raigne  of  our  soveraigne 
lord,  James  by  the  grace  of  God  Kinge  of 
England  Fraunce  and  Ireland  the  fTourth  and 
of  Scotland  nyne  and  thirtieth  defendor  of 
the  ffayth  etc. 

[Seals    gone.      About    thirty    signatures, 
many  with  marks  and  many  illegible.] 
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Publications  ann  ProcceHings  of 
arct)<>:olo0tcal  Societies. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
The  Archaologual Journal  iox  March,  1897  (Vol.  LIV., 
No.  213),  has  reached  us.  It  contains  four  important 
pa|iers.  The  first  of  these  is  by  Dr.  J.  Wickham 
Lcgg,  and  is  on  the  Queen's  Coronation  King,  which 
is  illustrated,  as  are  those  of  King  William  IV.  and 
his  const)rt  ()ueen  Adelaide,  and  that  of  Queen 
Mary  II.  This  paper  is  supjjlementary  to  the  former 
one  on  the  Consecration  of  the  English  Kings,  in  which 
Dr.  I^gg  descril)ed  the  ceremonies  of  the  coronation 
and  the  regal  vestments.  The  latter,  it  may  l)e  re- 
membered, were  exhibited  at  the  time  by  the  gracious 
permission  of  the  Queen.  The  coronation  ring  was 
not  exhibited  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  as  it  never 
leaves  the  Queen.  Her  Majesty  has,  however, 
allowed  it  to  be  photographed,  and  Dr.  Legg,  in 
presenting  copies  of  the  photographs  to  the  Institute, 
read  the  paper  which  is  the  first  of  those  in  the  current 
issue  of  the  Journal.  The  second  paper,  which  is 
well  illustrated,  is  on  Family  Portraits  at  Pompei. 
It  is  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Fitzgerald  Marriott,  to  whom  our 
readers  were  lately  beholden  for  an  account  of  the 
five-storied  houses  at  Pompei.  The  third  paper,  by 
Mr.  Bunnell  Lewis,  is  on  the  Antiquities  of  Aries, 
and  it  is  followed  by  an  elaborate  paper  on  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  Gloucester  by  Mr.  W.  H.  St. 
John  Hope,  whose  great  learning  on  English  monastic 
arrangements  is  brought  into  useful  service.  Although 
there  are  only  four  papers,  they  occupy  some  120 
p.iges  between  them,  and  from  their  importance 
render  this  number  of  the  Journal  of  exceptional 
interest  and  value. 

PROCEEDINGS. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Newcastle- upon-Ty.ne,  held  on  May  26,  the  re- 
commendation of  the  council  to  send  a  special  letter 
of  thanks  to  every  exhibitor  at  the  recent  exhibition, 
and  to  forward  a  copy  of  the  catalc^e  when  ready, 
was  agreed  to  by  acclamation. 

Mr.  Knowles  said  he  had  experienced  pleasure  and 
instruction  afforded  by  the  recent  successful  plate 
exhibition,  which  was  a  very  representative  collection 
of  ecclesiastical,  domestic,  and  guild  plate  of  New- 
castle make,  and  ably  arrdnged  by  the  committee  who 
had  the  matter  in  hand  ;  he  thought  the  thanks  of  the 
society  were  due  to  the  members  of  the  committee, 
and  therefore  moved  that  the  thanks  of  this  society 
be  tendered  to  the  committee,  with  the  hope  that  the 
catalogue  yet  to  l>e  published  of  the  exhibition  might 
he  as  full  and  complete  as  possible. 

Mr.  R.  O.  Heslop  read  the  following  letter,  which 
had  been  addressed  to  him  by  Mr.  Perrin,  reporting 
some  discoveries  near  Newburn  :  "I  find  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  verify,  in  time  for  the  antiquaries'  meet- 
ing, all  the  particulars  of  the  Newburn  discoveries 
that  I  should  like  to  have  laid  before  you ;  but  I 
certainly  think  that  as  a  society  you  should  send  a 
deputation  to  see  what  is  going  on,  and  endeavour  to 
secure  some  relics  of  so  interesting  an  event  as  the 


famous  battle.  Several  months  ago  I  secured  one  of 
several  musket-l)al]s  that  came  from  the  quarry  in  a 
load  of  sand.  It  is  almost  spherical,  and  measures 
from  jj  inch  at  its  shortest  diameter  to  |  inch  at  its 
longest  diameter.  The  material  of  which  it  is  made 
is  cast-iron  of  a  fine  close-grained  quality.  On  a 
recent  visit  to  the  quarry,  I  examined  a  number  of 
bones  of  horses  and  men,  principally  thigh  bones  and 
parts  of  skulls,  and  imagine,  without  having  much 
practical  knowledge,  that  they  belonged  to  men  of 
small  stature.  One  of  the  skulls,  whose  crown  fell 
back  almost  immediately  from  the  eye  sockets,  lie- 
tokening  a  man  of  an  extremely  low  type.  These 
bones  lie  in  situ  immediately  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  at  the  extreme  top  of  the  quarry,  and  in  the 
ordinary  course  rattle  down  amorg  the  stones.  If  a 
trench  was  cut  at  the  surface,  no  doubt  some  good 
specimens  might  l)e  secured.  I  am  sorry  I  am  unable 
to  give  you  more  valuable  information,  but  hope  that 
a  hint  will  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries to  take  occasion  by  the  hand." 

Mr.  Bates  said  there  was  no  great  slaughter  of  Scots 
at  Newburn,  and  therefore  thought  that  if  a  cranium 
were  sent  to  Dr.  Greenwell  he  would  tell  them  that 
the  interments  were  much  earlier  than  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  probably  the  remains  were  of  Picts,  not 
of  Scots.  Except  for  the  find  of  cannon-balls,  no 
accoutrements  were  discovered.  So  far  as  he  remem- 
bered, the  parish  registers  of  Newburn  for  the  Civil 
War  period  give  no  indication  that  a  larger  number  of 
burials  took  place  than  usual.  Soldiers  who  fell  at 
Newburn  fight  would,  beyond  a  doubt,  be  given 
Christian  burial,  and  not  allowed  to  rot  on  a  hillside, 
lie  thought  the  society  should  take  some  action  re- 
garding the  discovery. 

The  matter  was  left  in  Mr.  Bates's  hands. 

Mr.  Bates  then  read  a  paper  on  "  Winwidfield  : 
the  Overthrow  of  English  Paganism."  He  said  this 
battle,  one  of  the  most  important  in  English  history, 
was  fought  on  Sunday,  November  15,  655.  It  finally 
decided  the  strife  between  the  creeds  of  Christ  and  of 
Woden.  The  deaths  of  Kings  Edwin  and  Oswald 
were  avenged  on  their  destroyer,  Penda  of  Mercia, 
the  aged  champion  of  the  gods  of  the  north,  and  the 
triumph  of  Northumbrian  Christianity  was  definitely 
assured.  The  church  and  village  of  Bamburgh  had 
been  burnt,  and  King  Oswi  had  fled  to  the  city  of 
Juden.  This  appeared  to  be  the  same  as  Ejudensca, 
situated  at  Inveresk,  in  the  middle  of  the  fine  bay 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  A  recent 
correspondent  had  declared  that  the  Roman  masonry 
discovered  there  was  finer  than  any  to  the  north 
of  York.  It  was  in  vain  that  King  Oswi  gave 
up  to  Penda  all  the  treasure  he  had  with  him.  The 
stalwart  heathen  vowed  the  destruction  of  every  Nor- 
thumbrian, young  or  old.  Then  placing  his  trust  in 
Christ,  Oswi  issued  from  Juden  with  his  son  Aelfrid 
at  the  head  of  a  small  army,  and  fell  by  night  on 
Penda's  host  as  it  lay  encamped  on  the  Winwid,  with 
the  result  that  the  heathen  were  utterly  overwhelmed, 
more  of  them  perishing  in  the  swollen  stream  than  on 
the  field  itself.  Bede  says  that  the  battle  was  fought 
in  Loidis,  one  of  the  old  names  of  Lothian,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  exact  place  was  at 
Stow,  in  Wedale,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gala  Water. 
Castell  Guin  here  was  the  legendary  scene  of  one  of 
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King  Arthur's  battles,  and  either  traditions  had  con- 
fused Oswi  with  Arthur,  or  history  had  repeated 
itself.  Arthur  is  said  to  have  sallied  forth  from 
"Jerusalem,"  by  which  Caer  Juden  (as  if  the  city  of 
Judea)  was  no  doubt  meant.  Fragments  of  the  figure 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  said  to  have  been  painted  on 
his  shield,  were  long  preserved  in  the  church  at  Stow, 
and  other  traditions  relating  to  a  great  defeat  of  a 
heathen  host  attach  to  a  place.  The  names  of  Castell 
Guin  and  Wedale  make  up  that  forgotten  river  the 
Winwid. 

Mr.  Heslop  expressed  his  personal  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Bates  for  the  papers,  of  which  this  was  one  dealing 
with  the  extremely  difficult  subject  of  the  Saxon  occu- 
pation of  the  North  of  England,  and  he  expressed  the 
wish  of  himself  and  others  that  the  series  would  be 
continued  and  further  light  thrown,  as  everyone  who 
has  hitherto  studied  the  period  must  have  found  the 
difficulty,  almost  the  impossibility,  of  unravelling  the 
tangle. 

The  motion,  on  being  seconded,  was  carried  by 
acclamation. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Knowles  followed  by  reading  a  paper, 
giving  the  architectural  history  of  the  interesting  and 
almost  complete  tower  in  the  churchyard  at  Cor- 
bridge.  The  paper  was  fully  illustrated  by  plans  and 
sections,  and  will  be  printed  in  the  Archaologia 
yEliana. 

Mr.  Bates,  in  moving  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr. 
Knowles,  doubted  whether  the  tower  in  question  was 
that  of  the  vicar,  as  it  had  been  for  so  many  cen- 
turies the  property  of  the  Percy  family,  who  now 
owned  it. 

Mr.  Blair  (one  of  the  secretaries),  read  a  com- 
munication from  Mr.  Haverfield  on  the  new  inscrip- 
tion discovered  on  April  28,  1897,  near  to  the  smaller 
east  gateway  of  the  station  at  Chesters  (Ci7urnum), 
and  which  was  briefly  described  in  the  Antiquary  of 
last  month. 

-O^  ^5  ^^ 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Royal  Akch^ological 
Institute,  Mr.  H.  W.  Seton-Karr  exhibited  a  large 
series  of  flint  implements  from  the  lost  flint  mines  in 
Egypt  discovered  by  him  in  November  last  in  the 
eastern  desert  between  ten  and  thirty  miles  from  the 
Nile  in  the  Wady-el-Sheik  district.  Many  of  the 
implements,  he  said,  are  new  to  science.  The  mines 
resemble  ruined  cities,  and  have  a  central  workplace, 
where  most  of  the  objects  were  found.  They  consist 
of  flint  ornaments,  truncheon -shaped  implements, 
clubs,  axes,  javelin -points,  sickles,  and  variously 
shaped  knives.  He  also  exhibited  flint  implements 
found  during  the  last  expedition  to  East  Africa.  Mr. 
Seton-Karr  discovered  a  long  low  hill  in  a  plain, 
which  may  have  been  a  paleolithic  city,  judging  by 
the  thousands  of  large  weapons  he  found  in  a  perfect 
condition.  It  is  situated  near  Jalels,  about  a  hundred 
miles  from  Rerbera.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  such 
a  discovery,  and  the  first  time  jjrehistoric  implements 
have  been  found  in  tropical  Africa,  and  the  discovery 
may,  it  is  thought,  throw  much  light  on  the  question 
of  the  original  home  of  the  human  race. 

A  paper  by  Lord  Dillon,  President,  and  Mr.  W. 

H.  St.  John  Hope  was  read  on  the  contents  of  an 

inventory  of  cloths  of  arras  and  other  tapestries,  beds, 

vestments,  and  books  for  the  chapel,  silver  vessels, 
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etc. ,  books,  garments,  arms  and  armour  belonging  to 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  K.G., 
and  seized  in  his  castle  of  Pleshy,  in  Essex,  Decem- 
ber 13,  21  Richard  II.  (1397),  with  their  values,  as 
shown  in  the  accounts  of  the  escheator  for  the  counties 
of  Essex  and  Herts. 

Mr.  James  Hilton,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  the 
Coronation  Stone  at  Westminster  Abbey,  giving  an 
outline  of  the  story  attached  to  it  as  related  by  Holin- 
shed  in  his  Chronicles,  circa  1577,  and  gathered  by  him 
out  of  earlier  Scottish  legends  and  records,  which  say 
that  the  stone  came  from  Palestine  to  Egypt,  and  was 
carried  to  Spain,  Ireland,  and  lona.  The  particulars 
as  related  gained  implicit  belief  in  Scotland,  involving 
as  they  did  a  prophetic  Latin  couplet  that  the  Scottish 
reign  should  follow  the  destination  of  the  stone.  The 
paper  then  recited  the  views  of  modern  investigators 
and  critics,  showing  that  the  early  story  is  fabulous 
down  to  the  time  when  a  certain  stone  found  its  way 
to  Dunstaffnage  Castle,  in  Argyllshire,  where  for  a 
considerable  period  it  was  used  as  the  seat  of  the 
Scottish  kings,  who  were  crowned  there.  The  stone 
was  conveyed  for  similar  use  and  better  preservation 
to  Scone,  in  Perthshire,  by  King  Kenneth,  circa  834 
A.D.,  and,  as  it  is  said,  the  prophetic  verses  were  by 
his  order  engraven  upon  it.  In  the  year  1296 
Edward  I.,  King  of  England,  removed  the  stone  to 
Westminster.  The  inscription  is  quoted  in  a  chronicle 
written  as  early  as  1389,  or  nearly  two  centuries 
before  the  birth  of  James  VI.,  in  whom  is  claimed 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy,  and  since  his  lime, 
and  probably  much  earlier,  sovereigns  of  England 
have  been  crowned  when  seated  on  it.  Geological 
evidence  shows  that  the  stone  is  of  Scottish  origin. 
The  paper  brought  together  for  the  first  time  all  that 
appears  in  scattered  sources  for  or  against  the  story, 
whether  of  fable,  legend,  or  fact.  A  very  curious 
light  is  thrown  on  the  prophetic  character  of  the 
Latin  couplet  by  a  tract  in  the  British  Museum 
library,  dated  168 1,  wherein  the  words  are  printed 
as  a  chronogram,  involving  the  date  of  the  birth  of 
James  VI.,  the  first  of  the  Scottish  race  to  reign  over 
England,  a  document  hitherto  unnoticed  by  the  writers 
on  the  subject  of  the  coronation  stone.  Mr.  Hilton 
puts  it  on  record  for  whatever  it  may  be  worth.  It 
certainly  is  not  a  ])rediction  written  after  the  event. 
The  paper  concludes  with  remarks  on  the  present 
condition  of  the  coronation  chair. 

-O^J  ^  ^tj* 

The  Exhibition  ok  Plate  bearing  the  Hall* 
Marks  ok  the  Newcastle  Goldsmiths' 
Company. 
[NOTE.— The  recent  exhibition  of  Newcastle  plate 
was  so  successful  in  every  way  that  we  hope  it 
may  be  followed  in  other  localities  by  similar 
exhibitions    of    provincial    plate.      We    have 
thought  it  well  to  give  a  detailed  account  of 
it  in  our  pages,  and  for  this  purpose  we  ven- 
ture to  borrow  verbatim  the  excellent  report 
which  appeared  in  the  "Newcastle  Chronicle  " 
of  May  20  and  21.] 
"  Widespread  interest  is  being  taken  in  all  parts  of 
the  North  of  Enghind  in  llio  cxhil)ition  of  Newcastle 
plate    held   under    the    auspices    of    tlie    Newcastle 
Society  of  Antiquaries,    which    was   opened    to    the 
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public  yesterday,  in  the  HIack  (Jatc  Museum.  There 
are  in  the  collection  exhibited  over  300  separate  pieces 
of  plate,  each  possessing,  in  the  eyes  of  the  antiquary, 
intrinsically  an  interesting  history,  and  many  having, 
beyond  this,  a  record  of  ownership  or  manufacture 
even  more  pregnant  with  human  interest.  But 
beyond  this,  the  exhibition  possesses  a  general  interest 
from  an  a-sthetic  and  .nrtistic  point  of  view.  If  only 
as  an  elevator  of  public  taste,  the  exhibition  of  to-d.ay, 
to-morrow,  and  the  next  day,  should  l)e  deemed  a 
valuable  means  of  instruction.  The  philosophy  of 
the  exhibition,  indeed,  is  the  feature  likely  to  have 
the  most  widely  extended  results,  at  a  time  when  so 
many  shop  windows  and  domestic  side-lx)ards  are 
filled  with  meretricious  electro-plate,  flashy  and  over- 
ornate.  Silver  and  gold,  from  their  intrinsic  value  as 
precious  metals,  call  upon  those  who  work  in  them  to 
exercise  the  most  economy  in  using  them,  and  to 
effect  this  a  s]>ecial  mode  of  construction  is  resorted 
to,  widely  different  from  the  principles  observed  by 
those  who  work  in  the  common  materials  of  clay  or 
glass.  The  precious  metals  are  at  all  times  worthy 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  works  of  art,  and,  in 
view  of  their  great  durability,  it  is  of  the  highest 
importance  that  the  objects  created  should  be  well 
considered  both  as  to  the  utility  of  their  design  and 
the  beauty  of  their  form.  The  principal  danger  which 
besets  the  products  of  the  goldsmith's  and  silver- 
smith's art  is  the  temptation  which  many  rightful 
owners  have  of  consigning  them  to  the  melting-jjot, 
and  the  attraction,  in  the  direction  of  unlawful  pos- 
session, which  they  jirovide  for  the  thief.  To  this 
may  Iw  attributed  the  increasingly  great  popularity 
which  cheaf)er  and  consequently  less  artistic  produc- 
tions in  electro-plate  now  enjoy.  In  view  of  the  greater 
longevity  of  articles  fashioned  out  of  solid  metal,  it 
becomes  of  the  highest  importance  to  impart  to  them 
beauty  and  dignity  of  form,  richness  of  design,  intricacy 
and  delicacy  of  cunning  detail,  and  a  general  refine- 
ment of  effect,  so  that  they  may  long  be  considered 
with  admiration  and  be  repeatedly  enjoyed  by  all  who 
behold  or  use  them.  The  defect  of  modern  plate  is 
chiefly  its  shoddy  character  and  the  subordination  of 
utility  of  construction  to  florid  ornamentation.  This 
is  commonly  seen  in  silver  and  gold  vessels  bearing 
handles  or  spouts,  and  it  is  curious  how  rarely  such 
vessels  are  designed  as  they  should  be.  A  pound 
weight  is  easily  lifted,  but  when  applied  to  the  shorter 
tnd  of  the  steelyard  it  will  balance  a  hundred-weight. 
If  this  principle  is  applied  to  a  teapot  which  actually 
weighs  but  little,  the  teapot  may  yet  be  very  heavy  to 
lift,  and  in  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  silver  jugs  and 
teapots  are  so  designed  that  they  are  in  j^ractice  lifted 
only  by  a  force  that  would  be  capable  of  raising  two 
or  three  such  vessels  if  only  the  principle  of  the  steel- 
yard was  not  acting  against  the  person  using  the 
vessel.  Another  common  error  is  noticeable  in  many 
vases  and  similar  vessels  covered  with  figures  in  high 
relief,  the  groups  of  which  do  not  follow  the  line  of 
the  vase,  but  appear  as  irregular  projections  from  it. 
If  figures  or  other  ornaments  are  beaten  up  on  the 
surface  of  a  vessel,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to 
destroy  or  mar  its  general  contour.  These  arc  but  a 
few  of  the  considerations  which  become  prominent  in 
comparing  the  art  of  the  silversmith  of  the  present 
day,  directed  to  meet  the  modern  taste  for  the  maxi- 


mum of  show  with  the  minimum  of  substantiality, 
with  the  more  solid  and  artistic  workmanship  which 
prevailed  in  the  time  of  our  forefathers  of  the  last 
century.  The  present  exhibition,  however,  is  one 
exclusively  of  Newcastle  plate,  from  the  earliest  date 
up  to  the  year  1800,  and  thus  several  imjwrtant  offers 
by  collectors  to  lend  for  exhibition  examples  of  old 
plate  otherwise  extremely  interesting  have  had  to  be 
declined.  But  Newcastle  was  so  long  an  office  for 
assaying  and  hall-marking  plate  that  even  of  its  own 
proclucts  there  exist  so  many  and  so  handsome  speci- 
mens that  it  is  probably  all  the  l)etter  and  more  useful 
in  purpose  that  the  restriction  of  the  exhibits  to  locally- 
marked  plate  was  made. 

"We  may  supplement  our  remarks  last  week  on 
one  of  the  greatest  makers  of  Newcastle  plate  during 
the  last  century,  Isaac  Cookson,  to  wit,  by  some  further 
interesting  details.  It  has  commonly  been  supposed, 
even  by  memljers  of  this  particular  family,  that  the 
Cooksons  of  Whitehill  and  Meldon,  who  during  the 
present  century  have  been  one  of  our  liest  known 
Northumbrian  and  Durham  county  families  were  the 
direct  descendants  of  Isaac  Cookson,  the  Newcastle 
goldsmith.  Researches,  carried  out  during  the  pre- 
parations for  the  present  exhibition,  and  now  first  set 
out  in  print,  have  shown  accidentally  and  somewhat 
unexpectedly  that  such  was  not  the  case,  but  that 
they  were  descended  from  another  branch  of  the  same 
family.  The  Cooksons  of  Meldon  are  directly  de- 
scended from  the  Cooksons  of  Penrith,  who  were  the 
ancestors  in  the  female  line  of  Wordsworth  the  poet. 
One  of  the  arguments  in  support  of  this  is  furnished 
by  Mr.  George  Watson,  of  I'enrith,  who,  in  a  paper 
on  '  Notabilia  of  Old  Penrith,'  finds  in  the  registers 
of  the  old  Cumbrian  town  the  regular  recurrence  of 
established  families  of  Cooksons  in  1639.  There 
were,  however,  Cooksons  in  Penrith  forty  years  before, 
as  the  following  entries  show  :  '  1597,  Janet,  wife  of 
William  Cookson,  buried  :  1599,  William  Cookson 
and  Elizabeth  Cookson.  married  ;  and  1600,  William 
Cookson,  buried.'  Mr.  Watson  thinks  that  this 
William  Cookson  was  the  father  of  the  three  Cooksons, 
William,  Lancelot,  and  Anthony,  who  ai)pear,  in 
1639,  to  have  been  established  in  the  town.  Between 
1639  and  1742  no  fewer  than  sixteen  William  Cook- 
sons appear  in  the  registers  as  fathers  of  families.  In 
the  middle  and  latter  part  of  the  last  centurj-  there 
were  two  William  Cooksons,  first  cousins,  and  both 
leading  townsmen  of  Penrith,  one  a  grocer,  the  other 
a  mercer.  The  latter  was  the  maternal  grandfather 
of  William  Wordsworth,  the  Poet  Laureate  (and  was 
also  a  grandson  of  the  William  Cookson  who  married 
Alice).  William,  the  grocer,  was  a  son  of  William 
Cookson,  the  eldest  son  of  William  and  Alice  Cook- 
son, and  was  a  nephew  of  Isaac  Cookson,  the 
merchant,  of  Newcastle. 

"  Much  has  been  written,  and  much  suggested,  as 
to  the  identity  of  Isaac  Cookson,  the  well  known 
Newcastle  silversmith,  and  it  has  proved  somewhat 
difficult  and  involved  much  careful  research  to  establish 
beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  some  of  the  conclusions 
hitherto  arrived  at  are  erroneous,  and  that,  though  a 
connection,  he  was  only  collaterally  a  connection  of 
the  Cooksons  of  Whitehill  and  Meldon.  The  follow- 
ing facts  have  all  been  verified,  in  most  instances  by 
direct  reference  to  original  documents.     Let  us  go 
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back  to  the  grandfather  of  William,  the  grocer,  who 
was  William  Cookson  of  Penrith,  who  died  in  1712. 
His  wife  was  named  Alice,  and  he  had  several  sons 
and  daughters  ;  but,  for  the  present  purpose,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  to  only  two  of  them.  Their  eldest 
son  was  William,  baptized  in  1668,  and  their  second 
son  Isaac,  baptized  in  1679,  who  was  a  merchant  in 
Newcastle.  The  eldest  of  these  two  brothers, 
William  Cookson  the  younger,  married  Esther,  and 
by  her  had,  with  other  children,  a  son  Isaac,  baptized 
August  30, 1705.  His  wife  died  the  following  month, 
and  he  married  secondly  Susannah.  It  was  this  son 
Isaac  who  was  the  Newcastle  silversmith. 

"  Isaac,  the  merchant,  son  of  William  the  elder, 
settled  in  Newcastle,  and  married  Hannah  Belton,  by 
whom  he  had  a  son  named  John.  This  Isaac  died 
in  1744,  and  his  widow  Hannah  died  in  1760,  the 
remains  of  husband  and  wife  being  interred  in  St. 
Nicholas's  Church.  This  Isaac,  the  merchant,  pur- 
chased considerable  property  in  Newcastle  and  erected 
a  spacious  mansion,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
John,  believed  to  be  an  only  child.  The  latter  in 
1745  purchased  the  estate  of  Whitehill,  near  Chester- 
)e-Street,  marrying  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  Thomas  Ludwige,  of  Whitehaven,  and 
having  issue  (among  others)  Isaac  Cookson,  of 
Whitehill.  This  latter  had  seven  sons,  including 
John,  of  Whitehill ;  James,  colonel  in  the  army  ;  and 
Isaac,  of  Meldon  Park.  William  Cookson  the  elder, 
who  died  in  17 12,  in  his  will,  proved  at  Carlisle  in 
that  year,  refers  to  all  his  children,  and  by  it  he 
bequeaths,  inter  alia,  to  his  '  son  Isaac  Cookson, 
living  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,'  five  pounds  to  buy  a 
ring,  and  one  pound  to  his  wife,  Hannah,  for  the  like 
puriK)se.  This  clearly  identifies  Isaac  the  merchant 
who  married  Hannah  Belton. 

"  The  books  of  the  Newcastle  Goldsmiths'  Company 
show  only  one  Isaac  Cookson  as  a  member  of  that 
guild,  and  indicate  that  in  1720  Isaac  Cookson,  son 
of  WiUiam  Cookson  of  Penrith,  gentleman,  was 
bound  an  apprentice  to  Francis  Batty,  silversmith, 
paying  the  unusually  large  apprenticeship  fee  of  ;^35, 
while  in  1727-28  Isaac  Cookson  was  made  free  of  the 
guild.  On  May  23,  1734,  Isaac  Cookson,  of  New- 
castle, silversmith,  married  Susannah  Gilpin — this 
connecting  him  with  the  Gilpin  family,  the  great 
Puritan  preacher  of  Newcastle,  formerly  Presbyterian 
Rector  of  Greystoke,  being  their  ancestor — at  Trinity 
Church,  Whitehaven,  and  in  1737  Esther,  their  only 
child,  was  born,  Susannah  being  buried  at  St.  Nicholas' 
on  May  10,  1746,  while  her  husband  was  buried  at 
the  same  church  on  August  22,  1754.  The  next 
month,  at  York,  letters  of  administration  were  granted 
to  William  Bowes,  who  was  appointed  curator  of 
Esther  Cookson,  the  only  daughter  and  sole  next-of- 
kin  of  Isaac  Cookson,  of  Newcastle,  the  silversmith. 
No  plate  has  ever  been  found  with  Isaac  Cookson's 
mark  dated  before  1728  or  after  1754-57.  After  his 
death  the  business  was  carried  on  by  John  Langlands, 
his  former  apprentice  and  journeyman ;  and  in  1758 
Esther  Cookson,  having  attained  her  majority,  took 
out  letters  of  administration  de  bonis  non  of  the  estate 
of  her  father  as  daughter  and  sole  next-of-kin.  Isaac 
Cookson,  the  silversmith,  therefore,  who  died  without 
male  heir,  seems  clearly  to  have  been  the  nephew  of 
the    Isaac    Cookson,   the   merchant,   who    was    the 


ancestor  of  the  Cooksons  of  Whitehill  and  Meldon. 
William  Cookson,  the  father  of  the  silversmith,  is 
described  as  a  brazier,  but  in  his  son's  indentures  as 
a  gentleman  ;  it  appears  that,  although  a  brazier  by 
trade,  he  had  attained  a  considerable  position,  for  he 
was  also  concerned  in  coal  and  iron  works,  being, 
with  his  father  and  brother,  a  pioneer  in  the  iron 
trade  of  Cumberland  and  Tyneside. 

"The  Black  Gate  Museum,  yesterday,  was  visited 
by  an  eager  and  greatly  interested  throng  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  large 
and  varied  collection  brought  together  from  all  parts 
of  the  North  of  England,  and  it  soon  became  obvious 
that  all  the  requirements  of  the  promoters  had  been 
satisfied,  for,  while  they  had  an  excellent  collection  of 
varied  examples  of  the  work  of  as  many  as  possible  of 
the  Newcastle  Guild  of  Goldsmiths,  they  had  also 
succeeded  in  awakening  a  surprising  degree  of  interest 
in  the  general  public.  From  an  antiquarian  stand- 
point the  success  of  the  exhibition  has  been  complete, 
for  nearly  all  the  working  silversmiths  of  Newcastle 
up  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  repre- 
sented by  examples,  and  many  of  the  better-known 
makers  in  a  large  way  of  business  are  abundantly  in 
evidence  through  their  work.  Every  separate  piece 
is  adequately  and  succinctly  described  by  means  of  a 
card  containing  the  name  of  the  maker,  the  period  in 
which  he  flourished,  and  the  actual  or  probable  date 
of  the  plate,  as  well  as  the  exhibitor's  name.  But 
beyond  these  particulars  the  pieces  themselves  often 
bear  curious  inscriptions,  interesting  monograms  or 
coats  of  arms,  or  other  features  of  peculiarity  whereby 
may  hang  an  interesting  tale.  Probably  the  first  thing 
to  strike  an  observer  would  be  the  fact  that,  of  the 
360  pieces  of  plate  shown,  more  than  one-third  is 
ecclesiastical  in  character,  while  another  striking  trait 
of  the  exhibits  is  the  predominance  of  the  names  of 
the  great  makers,  and  these  only  of  a  comparatively 
recent  date.  Though  the  Newcastle  Goldsmiths' 
Guild  existed  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  none  of 
the  plate  which  they  made  is  known  to  have  come 
down  to  us,  and  the  earliest  known  piece  of  Newcastle 
plate — at  any  rate,  the  oldest  in  the  collection  on 
exhibition— is  the  portion  of  Communion  plate  from 
Ryton  Church  (consisting  of  cup  and  paten),  dated 
16(64,  the  work  of  John  Wilkinson.  Other  plate 
may  be  older,  but  is  dateless  ;  this  is  the  oldest 
known  which  bears  a  date  mark.  Very  few  other 
specimens  bearing  John  Wilkinson's  mark  are  believed 
to  be  in  existence.  The  most  frequent  name  attached 
to  the  seventeenth-century  plate  exhibited  is  that  of 
William  Ramsey,  who  worked  from  about  1656  to 
1702,  and  whose  mark  appears  upon  a  great  quantity 
of  ecclesiastical  plate.  An  exceptionally  interesting 
sample  of  his  work  in  the  exhibition  is  the  large 
flagon  from  Sawley  Church,  near  Ripon,  which  ap- 
parently formed  part  of  the  Corporation  plate  of 
Newcastle.  At  any  rate,  it  is  embellished  with  the 
arms  of  the  town,  and  bears  the  date-mark  1670,  and 
has  engraved  upon  it  the  name  of  Thomas  Davison, 
mayor.  But  it  also  bears  the  inscription  :  •  The  gift 
of  Edward  Norton,  Esq.,  Mr  Philip  Lauder,  Mr. 
William  Kay,  and  ye  Revd.  Thomas  Kay  to  ye 
Chapel  of  Sawley,  1756.'  This  was  nearly  a  hundred 
years  before  the  Newcastle  Mansion  House  sale,  and 
it  is  a  puzzle  even  to  the  experts  how  it  came  to  be 
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transferred  from  the  custody  of  (he  Corporation  to  its 

f>resent  ecclesiastical  owners.  An  interesting  l)it  of 
ocal  history  must  attach  to  the  flagon  if  it  could  be 
known.  Further  fine  examples  of  SVilliani  Ramsey's 
work  are  to  be  seen  in  the  loans  of  church  plate  from 
St.  Nicholas'  (Newcastle),  St.  John's  (Newcastle), 
Durham,  Boldon,  and  Rose  Castle  Chapel,  Cuml)er- 
land.  Much  of  the  secular  plate  on  exhibition  also 
bears  his  mark.  Two  handsome  flagons  from  St. 
Mar)''s,  (iateshead,  bear  the  mark  of  another  pro- 
minent seventeenth-century  goldsmith,  John  Dowth- 
waite. 

'*  The  local  clcrg)-  have  resf>onded  most  heartily  to 
the  committee's  invitation  to  lend  their  church  plate, 
and  so  this  section  is  exceptionally  complete,  em- 
bracing examples  of  all  dates  from  the  earliest  known 
to  the  end  of  the  last  century,  fine  contributions 
having  Iwcn  received  from  St.  Nicholas',  All  Saints', 
St.  .\nn's,  St.  John's,  Newcastle,  St.  Mary's,  Gates- 
head, and  other  churches  in  the  district.  In  the 
secular  section  the  most  notable  contribution  is  that 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  of  Chipchase  Castle,  who  has 
sent  a  very  fine  ct)llection  from  his  large  store  of  old 
jilate,  including  some  pieces  of  very  early  secular 
plate.  Prol)ably  the  two  most  handsome  of  these  are 
a  jiarcel  gilt  tankard  on  three  ball  feet  by  William 
Ramsey,  etna  1670,  and  a  loving  cup  and  cover  by 
John  Langlands,  1769.  Mr.  Taylors  nearest  com- 
petitor amongst  the  collectors  is  Mr.  L.  W.  Adamson ; 
while  Mr.  J.  R.  Carr-Ellison,  Miss  Reed  (of  Old 
Town),  Major  VViddrington,  Mr.  W.  Ord  (of  Nunny- 
kirk),  Miss  AUgood  (of  the  Hermitage,  Hexham), 
and  others  also  contribute  rare  and  handsome  pieces 
of  plate,  and  not  the  least  interesting  section  of  the 
exhibition  are  the  massive  pieces  lent  by  the  various 
guilds  in  the  North  of  England."  —  Neivcastle 
Chronicle^  May  20. 


^  ^ 


-O^ 


Continuing  the  report  on  the  following  day,  the  writer 
says  :  "  Yesterday,  the  exhibition  of  old  Newcastle 
plate,  held  in  the  Black  Gate  Museum,  Newcastle,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Newcastle  Society  of  .Vntiquaries, 
was  visited  by  many  collectors  and  other  interested 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  must  have  struck  many 
who  have  seen  the  handsome  collection  there  gathered 
together  from  many  parts  of  the  North  of  England 
that  almost  the  only  pieces  of  Newcastle  Corporation 
plate  exhibited  have  been  lent,  not  by  the  Corporation, 
but  by  the  vicar  and  wardens  of  Sawley  Church,  near 
Ripon  (who  possess  in  a  fine  flagon  the  oldest  example 
extant  of  Newcastle  plate),  by  Mrs.  Aubone  Potter, 
who  showed  two  butter  boats,  and  by  Mrs.  Demay, 
her  sister,  who  showed  a  similar  piece.  The  old 
Corporation  of  Newcastle  had  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century  a  very  fine  collection  of  plate,  much  of  which 
was  of  Newcastle  make,  but  at  the  time  when  the 
new  Newcastle  Town  Council,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  .Municipal  Corporation  Reform  Act,  came  into 
office,  some  eighteen  months  before  the  beginning  of 
theQueen's  reign,  all  the  old  Corporation  plate  was  sold 
and  dispersed  to  various  parts  of  the  country,  an  act 
of  utter  vandalism  from  an  antiquarian  standpoint,  so 
that,  although  they  retain  a  few  relics  of  their  ancient 
grand  stock  of  silver,  the  present  Corporation  of  the 
city  do  not  possess  one  single  piece  of  very  old  plate 


that  was  made  by  a  Newcastle  siversmith.  Dr.  Li  W. 
Adamson  was  another  exhibitor  of  silver  formerly 
belonging  to  the  Corporation  in  the  shaj^e  of  a  number 
of  spoons  and  dessert -forks.  The  same  gentleman 
showed  a  series  of  engraved  spoons  by  various  makers 
illustrative  of  the  work  of  the  early  part  of  last 
century. 

"After  the  church  plate,  the  largest  feature  of  the 
exhibition — which,  by  the  way,  closes  to  day — the  old 
guild  plate  is  the  most  important  section,  and  almost 
the  finest  tankard  shown  is  one  belonging  to  the 
Tanners'  Company  of  Newcastle  ;  it  is  the  work  of 
John  Ramsey,  jun.,  bears  the  date  of  1721,  and  has 
engraved  upon  it  the  arms  of  the  company  and  the 
names  of  the  stewards  for  1723.  The  Drapers'  Com- 
pany of  Durham  show  a  wine-cup  by  John  Dow- 
ihwaite,  dated  1 67 1,  and  a  very  fine  tankard  of  about 
the  year  1 700  by  Eli  Bilton.  The  Carlisle  Tanners' 
Company  have  a  tankard  by  John  Ramsey,  given  to 
the  guild  by  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  in  1701,  and  this 
is  one  of  the  few  pieces  made  when  no  one  had  a 
right  to  mark  plate  in  Newcastle,  so  that,  while  bear- 
ing the  maker's  mark,  it  does  not  show  the  Newcastle 
assay  mark.  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  of  Chipchase, 
occupies  a  case  all  to  himself  with  a  choice  selection 
from  his  large  and  valuable  collection.  This  includes 
an  old  wine-cup  by  John  Wilkinson,  dated  circa  1664; 
a  small  porringer  with  Chinese  decoration,  by  Abraham 
Hamer,  circa  1690 ;  a  fluted  porringer,  by  Eli  Bilton, 
circa  1696 ;  a  fine  old  cleft-ended  spoon  by  William 
Ramsey,  circa  1686  ;  and  an  unusually  fine  flagon  by 
Jonathan  French,  1721,  as  well  as  a  handsome  pair  of 
sugar-castors  and  a  pair  of  beautifully-worked  rose- 
water  ewers.  The  cofiiee-pots  are  a  most  attractive 
and  interesting  feature  of  the  show.  Major  Widdring- 
ton.  Miss  Reed  (of  Old  Town),  Mr.  James  Dand,  and 
Mr.  John  Watson  being  exhibitors.  Dr.  L.  W, 
Adamson  shows  a  fine  double-handed  cup  and  a  cover 
by  Thomas  Partis,  1 721,  and  an  octagonal-shaped 
teapot  and  stand  by  Langland  and  Robertson  ;  while 
other  handsome  tea-kettles  include  two  of  Mr.  Carr- 
EUison's  made  by  Isaac  Cookson,  one  dated  1732  and 
the  other  1 75 1,  showing  a  marked  difference  of  style. 
Mr.  Ord,  of  Nunnykirk,  has  lent  a  very  fine  sauce- 
boat,  with  a  dragon's  head  for  a  handle  and  lions' 
heads  for  feet,  made  by  Isaac  Cookson  in  1746. 
Miss  Allgood,  The  Hermitage,  shows  two  candlesticks 
by  John  Langlands,  circa  1760,  the  only  pair  of 
candlesticks  of  old  Newcastle  make  met  with  in  the 
exhibition.  The  successful  exhibition  has  highly 
pleased  the  antiquaries  who  promoted  it,  and  in- 
terested large  numbers  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of 
the  district,  while  it  has  certainly  increased  the  zest  of 
collectors  for  old  Newcastle  plate. 

"  Perhaps  it  will  be  useful  to  give  here  a  chrono- 
logical list  of  Newcastle  goldsmiths  from  the  earliest 
time  for  which  examples  are  known  to  exist  up  to 
1800,  which  is  the  most  recent  date  of  works  com- 
prised in  the  exhibition  :  William  Ramsey,  1656-98 ; 
John  Wilkinson,  1658  to  circa  1670 ;  John  Dow- 
thwaite,  1666-73;  Francis  Batty,  sen.,  1674-1707; 
Eli  Bilton,  1683-1712  ;  Robert  Shrive,  1694  to  circa 
1702;  Thomas  llewitson,  1697-1717;  Abraham 
liamer,  circa  1690;  John  Ramsey,  1 698- 1 707  ; 
Richard  Hobbs,  1702-18;  Jonathan  French,  1703-32; 
John  Vounghusband,   1706-18;    Francis  Batty,  jun., 
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1708-28  ;  James  Kirkup,  1713-52  ;  John  Carnaby, 
1718-33;  Robert  Makepeace,  1718-55;  John  Ramsey, 
jun.,  1720-28;  William  Dalton,  1724-67;  George 
Bulman,  1725-43;  Isaac  Cookson,  1728-54;  Thomas 
Makepeace,  1729-38;  John  Kirkup,  1753-74;  Lang- 
lands  and  Geodrick,  1754-56  ;  John  Langlands  alone, 
1756-78;  Langlands  and  Robertson,  1778-93;  James 
Crawford,  1763-95;  Samuel  James,  1763-65;  David 
Crawford,  1763-95;  John  Jobson,  1771-76;  James 
Hetherington,  1772-82  ;  Stalker  and  Mitchison,  1774- 
84;  John  Mitchison,  1784-92;  Pinkney  and  Scott, 
1779-90;  Christian  Reid,  i79i-i8ooand  on;  Thomas 
Watson,  1793-1800  and  on;  John  Langlands,  jun., 
1793-1804;  and  John  Robertson,  1796-1801.  The 
following  goldsmiths  living  in  other  towns  assayed 
plate  at  Newcastle :  Thomas  Partis,  Sunderland, 
1720-26 ;  William  Partis,  ditto,  1735-59 ;  William 
Beilby,  Durham,  1739-61  ;  Samuel  Thompson,  ditto, 
1750-85;  and  Anthony  Hedley,  ditto,  1789-1800  and 
on.  Isaac  Cookson,  John  Langland,  and  Langland 
and  Robertson  were  the  largest  makers  of  Newcastle 
plate  of  their  day,  and  consequently  a  greater  quantity 
of  their  plate  remains  to  us,  so  that  very  many  of  the 
specimens  exhibited  are  their  work.  There  are  fewer 
examples  of  the  other  makers  shown,  but  altogether 
the  collection  is  a  most  comprehensive  and  interesting 
one,  as  it  is  one  well  illustrating  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  craft  in  Newcastle." — Newcastle 
Chronicle,  May  21. 

^  '^  ^        ^ 

At  the  concluding  meeting  of  the  session  of  the 
Glasgow  Arch^ological  Society  Mr.  John  Orr 
exhibited  the  upper  stone  of  a  quern  found  near 
Glasgow  Green,  and  perforated  stones  found  in  the 
Clyde,  near  Rutherglen  Bridge.  The  exhibits  were 
described  by  the  Chairman  (Dr.  David  Murray). 
Mr.  F.  R.  Newberry  exhibited  a  lease  of  the  lands  of 
Dryslwyn,  Carmarthenshire,  1593,  by  T.  Etherington 
Cook,  Mr.  Macgregor  Chalmers  read  a  paper  on 
the  "  Vaulting  of  the  Lower  Church  of  Glasgow 
Cathedral,"  in  which  he  subjected  the  theory  promul- 
gated recently  by  Mr.  T.  L.  Watson  to  a  searching 
criticism.  A  careful  examination  of  the  building 
showed  that  there  was  no  evidence  that  there  had 
been  any  intention  to  carry  out  any  design  other  than 
that  existing  in  the  centre  aisle.  It  was  found  that 
mouldings  which  were  described  as  late  insertions  and 
of  late  date  were  actually  wrought  on  the  same  stone 
as  mouldings  described  as  of  early  workmanship,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  early  thirteenth-century  walls 
were  designed  to  carry  vaulting  ribs  which  were  now 
claimed  as  after-thoughts  of  200  years  later.  The 
new  plan  proposed  and  described  as  the  plan  origin- 
ally designed  was  very  commonplace,  and  was  quite 
unworthy  of  the  genius  of  the  architect  who  devised 
such  a  structure  as  the  cathedral.  The  fact  that  the 
lower  structure  was  a  church,  and  not  an  ordinary 
crypt,  had  been  overlooked,  as  well  as  the  significant 
character  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Mungo.  The  evidence 
of  the  building  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  whilst 
some  part  of  the  work  betrayed  want  of  skill,  the 
present  design  was  that  originally  projected.  Pro- 
fessor Ferguson  exhibited  some  English  receipt 
books  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Wimshire  Archaeolo- 
gical Society  will  be  held  this  year  at   Bradford- 


on-Avon,  on  July  27,  28,  and  29.  The  two  days 
excursions  promise  to  be  very  interesting.  The  27th 
will  be  devoted  to  the  sights  of  Bradford  itself— the 
famous  Saxon  church  of  the  eighth  century,  the 
parish  church,  bridge,  and  remarkable  Barton  Barn. 
On  the  28th  the  Society  will  cross  the  border  into 
Somerset,  visiting  the  interesting  church  and  fine  old 
manor  house  of  Westwood,  the  well-known  inn  at 
Norton  St.  Philip,  Farleigh  Castle,  and  Hinton 
Charterhouse.  The  29th  will  be  a  rather  long  day, 
beginning  with  the  church  of  Broughton  Gifford  and 
the  old  house  at  Monkton,  the  two  houses  at  Bean- 
acre,  Melksham  Church,  Seend  Church,  the  very 
remarkable  early  timber  house  at  Keevil,  and  the 
Elizabethan  manor  house  and  church,  finishing  up,  if 
time  allows  of  it,  with  the  church  of  Steeple  Ashton, 
a  late  but  fine  example. 

^^'  ^  ^ 

The  Shropshire  Archaeological  Society  re- 
cently held  its  annual  meeting  at  Shrewsbury,  under 
the  presidency  of  Lord  Kenyon.  There  was  a  very 
large  attendance  of  members  and  their  friends,  some 
200  persons  being  present.  The  report  referred  to 
overtures  that  had  been  made  in  the  direction  of  an 
amalgamation  between  this  Society  and  the  neigh- 
bouring Powys-land  Club,  to  a  scheme  that  had  been 
broached  for  printing  the  earlier  Shropshire  marriage 
registers,  and  to  the  assistance  given  by  the  Society 
to  the  loan  exhibition  at  the  recent  Church  Congress. 
It  also  stated  that  the  council  were  contemplating  the 
possibility  of  holding  a  similar  loan  exhibition  of 
objects  of  historical  interest  relating  to  Shropshire  on 
a  larger  scale  next  year.  The  balance-sheet  showed 
a  deficit  of  about  ^19.  The  special  feature  of  the 
meeting  was  an  illustrated  lecture  by  Mr.  D.  H.  S. 
Cranage,  F. S.A.,  on  "A  Mediaeval  Abbey,  with 
special  reference  to  Shropshire  Religious  Houses." 


Eet)ietD0  atiD  Jl3otice0 
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{Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.  ] 

The   Architecture   of    the    Renaissance    in 
Italy.     By  William  J.  Anderson.     Cloth,  8vo., 
pp.  xviii,  155.     London  :  B.   T.  Batsford.  Price 
I2S.  6d. 
This  is,  in  our  opinion,  an  exceptionally  valuable 
and  well-written  book  on  Italian  Renaissance  archi- 
tecture, and  it  is  copiously  illustrated  with  more  than 
fifty  plates  and  a  number  of  other  illustrations  in  the 
letterpress.     The  scope  of  the  work  may,  in  pait,  be 
gathered  from  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  pre- 
face,   which   is   as   follows:    "English    writers   who 
treat  of  the  Italian    Renaissance  architecture    by  a 
curious  process  of  unnatural  selection,  concern  them- 
selves chiefly  with  the  later  periods.     Ferguson,  for 
instance,  in  his  notable  History  of  Modern  Styles  of 
Architecture,  devotes  the  greater  part  of  his  criticism 
and  about  half  of  the  illustrations  to  the  works  of  the 
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time  of  Vignola  and  thereafter,  while  the  history  in 
Gwilt's  EncyclofHidia  of  Architecture  contains  not  a 
single  word  which  would  lead  one  tu  believe  in  the 
existence  of  one  of  the  buildings  described  in 
Chapter  III.  of  this  book.  In  view  of  this,  I  have 
been  led  in  another  direction,  and  while  relegating 
Vignola  and  I'alladio  and  the  barocco  school  to  the 
last  chapter,  have  devoted  four-fifths  of  the  space  at 
my  disposal  to  the  early  and  culminating  periods — a 
division  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  most  advantageous 
for  purposes  which  are  more  descriptive  and  historical 
than  critical." 

The  result  of  this  is  that  in  Mr.  Anderson's  book 
the  English  reader  has  placed  before  him,  we  think 
for  the  first  time,  a  wider  range  of  view  of  Italian 
Renaissance  architecture  than  has  previously  been  the 
case.  Mr.  Anderson  writes,  too,  with  a  ready  pen, 
and  in  a  pleasant  readable  fashion,  while  the  excellent 
illustrations,  which  figure  on  nearly  every  page,  bring 
the  various  features  which  are  described  before  the 
reader's  eye.  Those  who  have  been  nauseated  with  a 
surfeit  of  the  jejune  Gothic  of  modern  English  archi- 
tecture will  rejoice  in  turning  over  the  pages  of  this 
very  useful  and  attractive  volume,  on  which  both 
author  and  publisher  deserve  alike  to  be  warmly  con- 
gratulated. 

*  *  * 
The  Order  of  the  Coif.  By  Alexander  Pulling, 
Serjeant-at-Law.  Demy  8vo.,  with  illustrations, 
pp.  297.  London :  William  Clowes  and  Sons, 
Limited.  Price  los. 
Mr.  Serjeant  Pulling's  work  on  the  Order  of  the  Coif, 
the  first  edition  of  which  was  published  at  a  couple  of 
guineas,  having  been  for  some  time  out  of  print,  the 
publishers  have  issued  a  new  and  cheaper  edition  of 
the  book.  As  it  is  a  very  well-known  and  much-ap- 
preciated book,  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  much  more 
than  refer  to  the  issue  of  the  new  edition.  One  or 
two  things  are  not  generally  known  as  to  the  order  of 
Serjeants  which  may  be  mentioned,  and  the  first  is, 
that  the  order  has  never  been  abolished,  but  is  merely 
becoming  extinct,  because  no  new  Serjeants  are 
created,  no  one  caring  to  accept  the  status  of  a 
Serjeant-at  Law  on  account  of  the  needless  and 
vexatious  disadvantages  with  which  modern  legal 
changes  have  surrounded  it.  As  the  author  observes 
on  the  last  page  of  the  book,  there  is  small  induce- 
ment to  apply  for  the  coif.  "  Shorn  of  its  old 
advantages,  there  is  a  positive  discouragement  to 
those  who  would  otherwise  desire  to  take  this  rank. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  it,  that  the  old  status 
et  gradus  of  Serjeant-at-Law  would  still  be  preferred  if 
it  had  the  same  just  advantages  as  it  formerly  brought. 
The  remedy  for  all  this  is  very  easy.  Let  it  be 
provided  that  Serjeants  and  Queen's  Counsel  generally 
shall  stand  on  an  equal  footing  with  regard  to  seniority, 
but  that  those  who  have  held  the  high  appointments 
of  Attorney  or  Solicitor  General  shall,  on  quitting 
office,  rank  as  Queen's  Serjeants,  with  all  the  honour 
and  position  belonging  to  that  appointment." 

It  certainly  is  impossible  for  the  antiquary  to  view 
without  regret  the  passing  away  of  a  legal  office  which 
is  older  than  that  of  the  judge  or  advocate,  and  which 
might  be  retained  in  some  such  a  manner  as  that 
pointed  out  by  Serjeant  Pulling. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  is  that  on  the 


costune  of  Judges  and  Serjeants.  A  great  deal  of 
attention  has  l)ecn  {mid  to,  and  much  has  been 
written  on,  the  official  vesture  of  the  clergy,  but  little 
or  nothing  on  that  of  the  men  of  law.  The  subject  is 
quite  worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  has  received, 
and  perhaps  the  introduction  of  a  little  legal 
"  ritualism  into  our  English  law-courts  might  not  be 
amiss.  Some  return  to  old  vesture  has  been  made, 
but  as  the  late  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  once  humorously 
observed,  the  Bench  and  Bar  seem  to  have  gone  into 
mourning  at  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  and  have  so 
remained  ever  since. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  this  new  edition  of  Mr. 
Serjeant's  Pulling's  work. 

*  *  ^ 
The  Cathedral  Church  of  Oxford  :  The 
Cathedral  and  the  See.  Cloth,  8vo.,  pp.  136  ; 
The  Cathedral  Church  ok  Rochester  : 
The  Cathedral  and  the  See.  Cloth,  8vo., 
pp.  128.  London :  Bell's  Cathedral  Series. 
Price  IS.  6d.  each. 
Books  of  a  series  written  by  different  persons  must 
of  necessity  vary  in  degree  of  merit.  Some  will  be 
l)etter  than  others,  and  some  will  fail  to  reach  the  high 
standard  attained  by  the  few.  We  should  be  disposed 
to  assign  a  very  high  degree  of  merit  to  Mr.  Dearmer's 
monograph  on  the  building  now  known  and  used  as 
the  cathedral  church  of  Oxford.  The  see  of  Oxford 
is  a  modern  creation  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  the 
church,  within  which  the  Bishop's  see  is  placed,  is  a 
building  of  extreme  interest  and  importance,  although 
the  fact  that  this  is  so  has  only  been  realized  of  late 
years.  It  is  to  the  investigations  of  Mr.  Park 
Harrison  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  discovery 
which  places  Christ  Church  Cathedral  in  Oxford, 
small  as  it  is,  in  the  very  forefront  of  all  our  English 
cathedrals  in  the  point  of  interest  and  archaeolc^cal 
importance.  It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that 
Mr.  Park  Harrison  has  established  the  fact  that  a 
great  part  of  the  church,  which  had  hitherto  been 
looked  upon  as  rather  late  Norman  work,  is  in  reality 
of  pre-Conquest  date.  Oxford  Cathedral,  therefore,  is 
a  building  of  the  highest  possible  interest,  for  it  is 
almost  the  only  large  church  any  considerable  portion 
of  which  has  preserved  ornamental  work  of  pre-Con- 
quest date  in  its  present  construction.  We  cannot  in 
this  short  note  allude  to  the  matter  further.  It  is 
fully  dealt  with  in  a  thoroughly  satisfactory  manner 
by  Mr.  Dearmer  in  this  excellent  handbook,  and  that 
is  all  that  need  be  said. 

We  wish  we  could  speak  as  well  of  the  book  on 
Rochester  CathedraL  It  has  many  points  of  value 
about  it,  but  the  writer  seems  to  approve  of  all  the 
modern  disfigurements  and  alterations  from  which 
that  interesting  building  has  suffered.  Tastes,  of 
course,  differ  in  these  matters,  but  no  antiquary  can 
possibly  agree  with  Mr.  Palmer  in  approving  of  the 
demolition  of  the  eastern  windows,  or  the  shunting 
about  of  tombs  under  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  a  few  years 
ago.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that,  had  Sir 
Gilbert  Scott  lived,  he  would  himself  long  ago  have 
deeply  and  most  humbly  deplored,  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  the  mischief  he  was  the  means  of  perpetrating. 
As  to  the  late  spoliation  of  the  picturesque  old  west 
front,  we  can  only  remind  'our  readers  of  the  outcry 
which  that  act  of  destruction  raised,  leading  as  it  did 
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to  the  resignation  of  all  the  antiquaries  who  were  at 
the  time  on  the  Restoration  Committee.  Mr.  Palmer 
might  have  found  a  better  picture  to  copy  on  p.  31 
than  Coney's  engraving,  in  a  picture  of  the  cathedral 
published  in  1822  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  C.  Buckler  (who 
died  a  year  or  two  ago  at  the  age  of  100).  Mr. 
Buckler's  picture  gives  an  excellent  general  view,  and 
takes  in  the  west  front,  showing  the  detail  of  the 
architectural  features  much  more  accurately  than 
Coney  does.  Perhaps  the  author  was  afraid  of  giving 
too  pleasing  a  representation  of  the  cathedral  side 
by  side  with  pictures  of  it  in  its  present  naked  ugli- 
ness !  Anyhow,  Mr.  Buckler's  engraving  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  quaint,  picturesque,  reposeful  old 
Kentish  cathedral  before  it  suffered  from  the  scraping, 
rasping,  rebuilding  operations  of  Messrs.  Cottingham, 
Scott,  and  J.  L.  Pearson.  The  exterior  was  then 
that  of  a  comely  church  ;  now  it  is  a  perfect  eye- 
sore from  almost  every  point  of  view.  What  with 
Cottingham's  tower,  Scott's  gables,  and  Pearson's 
west  front,  the  exterior  of  the  church  has  been  utterly 
spoilt,  to  say  nothing  of  the  needless  havoc  which  the 
restorer  has  wrought  inside  the  church. 

Both  these  volumes  are  well  illustrated,  and  are 
useful  pocket  companions  for  anyone  visiting  the 
churches  with  which  they  deal.  That  on  Oxford  is  a 
thoroughly  scholarly  book,  and  while  we  cannot 
speak  as  approvingly  of  Mr.  Palmer's  book  on 
Rochester,  we  can  yet  recommend  it  as  likely  to 
prove  a  convenient  companion  to  the  study  of  that 
cathedral.  We  hail  with  much  satisfaction  the  in- 
auguration of  this  capital  series,  five  volumes  of  which 
have  now  appeared. 

*        *         * 
The  Consolation  of  Philosophy  of  Boethius. 
Translated  into  English  Prose  and  Verse  by  H.  R. 
James,  M.A.     Elliot  Stock. 

The  Consolation  of  Philosophy  was  a  familiar  com- 
panion of  the  medieval  scholar,  and  there  is  not  a 
Eurojiean  tongue  into  which  it  has  not  been  translated. 
The  English  translations  have  been  numerous,  from 
the  time  of  King  Alfred's  paraphrase  downwards  ; 
but  as  the  last  translation  into  our  own  tongue  was 
done  nearly  a  century  ago,  there  was  certainly  room 
for  another, 

A  brief  proem  reminds  us  that  Annius  Manlius 
Severinus  Boethius  lived  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
fifth  century,  and  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixth.  It 
was  in  his  early  youth  that  Theodoric  made  himself 
master  of  Italy,  Boethius,  who  belonged  to  an  ancient 
and  celebrated  family,  was  called  when  a  young  man 
to  a  puljlic  career  by  the  conqueror,  and  eventually 
obtained  the  highest  honours  of  the  State,  occupying  a 
position  corresponding  to  that  of  an  English  Premier. 
He  was  the  most  accomplished  man  of  his  day,  being 
renowned  alike  as  orator,  poet,  musician,  and  philo- 
sopher. His  family  life  was  also  most  happy,  and  his 
general  good  fortune  culminated  in  the  year  522.  when 
his  two  young  sons  were  created  joint  Consuls ;  but 
in  less  than  a  year  he  was  a  solitary  prisoner  at  Pavia, 
in  immediate  dread  of  -ieath,  and  stripped  of  every 
vestige  of  honour  and  wealth. 

It  was  in  this  situation  that  he  wrote  The  Consola- 
tion of  Philosophy,  wherein  he  represents  himself  as 
seated  in  prison,  frantic  with  grief,  and  seeking  relief 
for  his  distress  in  writing  verses  descriptive  of  his  con- 


dition. Of  a  sudden  the  divine  figure  of  Philosophy 
appears,  who,  in  a  succession  of  discourses,  convinces 
him  of  the  vanity  of  regret  for  his  lost  fortunes,  and, 
raising  his  mind  to  the  contemplation  of  the  true  good, 
makes  clear  to  him  the  mystery  of  the  world's  moral 
government. 

Mr.  James  is,  on  the  whole,  to  be  congratulated  on 
his  translation,  both  in  prose  and  verse.  The  book  is 
pleasantly  got  up  and  excellently  printed ;  there  is 
given,  as  a  frontispiece,  a  most  interesting  reproduc- 
tion from  an  ivory  diptych,  which  represents  Marius 
Manlius  Boethius,  the  philosopher's  father.  He  wears 
the  Consular  dress  and  insignia  of  the  period,  holding 
in  his  right  hand  a  staff  surmounted  by  an  eagle,  and 
in  his  left  the  mappa  circensic,  or  napkin  used  for 
starting  the  races  in  the  circus.  At  his  feet  are 
branches  of  palm  and  bags  of  money,  representing 
the  prizes  for  the  victors  in  the  games. 

«         *         * 
Church  Briefs.     By  W,  A.  Bewes,  LL.B,     Adam 
and  Charles  Black. 

It  is  strange  that  this  subject  has  never  before 
obtained  the  honour  of  a  monograph.  The  late  Mr, 
Cornelius  Walford  had  a  long  essay  on  Church  Briefs 
in  an  early  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal 
Historical  Society,  and  the  references  to  the  question, 
and  the  lists  of  brief  collections  from  particular 
parishes,  are  decidedly  numerous  in  the  publications 
of  our  provincial  archceological  societies.  It  was  high 
time  that  something  authoritative  on  the  subject  should 
be  brought  out  which  would  serve  as  a  work  of 
reference.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Bewes  has  done  this 
necessary  work  well,  and  for  the  future  we  strongly 
advise  the  parochial  historian  never  to  write  about  the 
church  briefs  that  may  be  named  in  the  old  registers 
or  churchwarden  accounts  without  consulting  this  im- 
portant volume. 

From  Reformation  days  the  term  "brief"  meant  a 
royal  warrant  authorizing  a  collection  in  places  of 
worship  (and  sometimes  a  house-to-house  gathering) 
for  a  specified  charitable  object.  There  are  known  to 
be  a  few  briefs  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  and  several 
during  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Among  the  first 
warrants  of  Charles  I.  was  one  to  the  Ix)rd-Keeper, 
giving  him  full  discretion  in  considering  petitions  for 
charitable  collections,  and  for  issuing  the  necessary 
letters  patent  under  the  Great  Seal, 

During  the  Commonwealth  collections  by  brief  were 
much  multiplied.  From  that  period  down  to  1828, 
when  they  ceased,  Mr,  Bewes  gives  an  admirable  list 
of  briefs  in  chronological  order,  with  the  name  of 
place,  object,  amount  required,  etc.  This  catalogue, 
which  covers  about  a  hundred  pages,  is  invaluable, 
though  not  quite  perfect  or  exhaustive.  The  Com- 
monwealth list  might  be  considerably  extended. 

At  the  Restoration  the  number  of  briefs  increased  in 
a  remarkable  ratio,  a  total  of  fifty-one  being  recorded 
(and  that  not  a  complete  one)  for  1661-62,  No  wonder 
that  Pepys,  in  his  immortal  Diary,  complains,  under 
June  30,  1661  :  "  To  church,  where  we  observe  the 
trade  of  briefs  is  come  now  up  to  so  constant  a  course 
every  .Sunday,  that  we  resolve  to  give  no  more  to 
them." 

The  custom  of  farming  briefs  and  other  frauds  in 
their  collection  had  become  so  general  at  the  begin- 
ning of  last  century  that  a  special  Act  of  4  Anne  was 
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passed  to  check  the  abuses.  From  this  Act  it  appears 
that  counterfeited  printed  copies  of  briefs  were  not 
uncommon,  and  that  *'  there  had  been  an  evil  practice 
in  farming  and  purchasing  for  a  sum  of  money,  the 
charity  money  that  should  or  might  be  collected  on 
such  briefs,  to  the  very  great  hindrance  and  discourage- 
ment of  almsgiving  on  such  cccasion."  This  Act 
provided  that  briefs  should  only  be  issued  out  of 
Chancery  at  the  request  of  Quarter  Sessions,  before 
which  court  the  cause  had  to  be  established  on  peti- 
tion, and'if  necessary  supported  by  oath. 

Mr.  Bcwes  has  been  most  diligent  in  his  researches 
at  the  Public  Record  Office  and  British  Museum.  It 
is  rather  curious  that  he  seems  to  have  overlooked  the 
Quarter  Sessions  records  which  most  of  our  counties 
have  preserved  of  that  period.  Full  and  interesting 
])articulars  as  to  briefs  subsequent  to  4  Anne,  cap.  14, 
can,  we  know,  be  obtained  from  the  sessional  docu- 
ments of  some  of  our  shires,  including  plans  of  the 
churches  which  it  was  pro{x>sed  to  rebuild  or  repair 
by  brief.  Mr.  Bewes  modestly  asks  for  further  in- 
formation, and  we  are  sure  that  he  will  find  this  hint 
well  worth  following  up  when  the  time  comes  for 
issuing  a  new  edition. 

This  substantial,  well-printed  book  of  some  500 
pages  deserves  a  large  circulation,  and  we  are  quite 
certain  that  none  of  our  readers  who  are  in  the  least 
degree  interested  in  local  or  parochial  records  will 
regret  its  purchase. 

*        *        * 
The  Gentleman's  Magazine  Library.    English 
TOPOGRAI'HV.    Vol.  ix.    Edited  by  G.  L  Gomme, 
F.S.A.     Elliot  Stock. 

Once  more  we  have  to  congratulate  Mr.  (jomme  on 
the  comparative  speed  and  regularity  with  which  these 
most  useful  volumes  are  issued.  This  volume  contains 
the  extracts  relative  to  Nottinghamshire  and  Oxford- 
shire, and  to  the  tiny  county  of  Rutland. 

There  are  less  than  fifty  pages  about  Nottingham- 
shire, which  rather  surprises  us,  as  the  county  is  in 
many  ways  of  exceptional  interest.  There  is  a  fairly 
full  account  of  the  church  of  Whatton,  dedicated  to 
St.  John  of  Beverley.  In  this  parish  was  born  Arch- 
bishop Cranmer,  and  a  large  number  of  Cranmer 
entries  of  Elizabethan  date  are  transcribed  from  the 
registers. 

Full  notes  are  given  of  the  city  of  Oxford.  The 
domestic  architecture  of  the  shire  receives  some  atten- 
tion, notably  at  Garsington,  Marston,  and  Milton, 
The  building  accounts  of  the  church  of  Thame,  1442- 
1504,  which  occupy  some  ten  pages,  are  remarkably 
interesting,  especially  the  parts  relative  to  the  building 
of  an  organ  loft.  A  new  cross  of  silver  gilt,  with 
images  of  SS.  Mary  and  John,  cost  /22,  an  enormous 
price  for  a  parish  church,  for  it  would  mean  about 
;^400  according  to  proportionate  value  of  money. 
Has  not  the  transcriber  of  these  accounts  made  a 
mistake,  and  substituted  jx>unds  for  shillings? 

In  the  north  aisle  of  Drayton  Church  is  a  stone 
inscribed  :  "  Here  lyes  Thomas  Goslellow,  of  Drayton,  ' 
Gent.,  who  died  the  2d  day  of  Dec.  1702,  rctat.  suce, 
7a"  The  account  given  in  1831  has  this  curious 
note  :  "  Of  this  gentleman  a  report  prevails  in  the 
neighbourhood  that,  Ijeing  of  atheistical  principles, 
he  had  made  an  agreement  with  a  poor  woman  of  the 
parish,  who  had  imbibed  the  same  errors,  that  if  it 
were  possible,  whichever  of  them  should  die  first,  if 


they  found  out  after  their  decease  there  was  a  God, 
should  make  some  sign  to  signify  it.  The  story  goes 
that,  after  he  was  dead  and  laid  out,  he  moved  his 
right  hand  upon  his  heart,  nor  could  the  efforts  of  any 
other  person  but  the  said  woman  replace  it  in  its 
former  .situation,  who  did  it  with  ease.  By  his  own 
desire,  he  was  buried  at  the  depth  of  nine  feet." 

The  little  county  of  Rutland  occupies  some  twenty 
pages.  Some  heraldic  notes  on  churches  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stamford  are  well  done.  The  volume  is, 
as  is  usual  with  this  series,  exceptionally  well  indexed. 

*         *        * 
Natural  History  of  the  Ancients.     By  Rev. 
M.  G.  Watkins,  M.A.     Elliot  Stock. 

Mr.  Watkins,  in  these  250  pages,  has  given  us 
several  interesting  chapters  on  the  curious  ideas  of 
the  ancients  with  regard  to  natural  history.  The 
opening  essay  is  entitled  "A  Homeric  Besti.iry." 
The  predominance  of  the  lion  in  Homer's  similes  tends 
to  prove  that  the  king  of  beasts  was  at  that  period 
familiarly  known  in  Southern  Europe.  Herodotus  tells 
us  that  they  abounded  in  Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 
Homer,  too,  was  acquainted  with  bears,  which  were 
wrought  on  the  mighty  belt  of  Hercules.  Wild-boars 
arc  vividly  brought  before  us  by  the  poet,  as  well  as 
wild  goats  and  bulls.  The  dogs  of  Homer  much 
resemble  those  of  modern  times.  They  guard  the 
sheep  and  swine,  and  hunt  lions,  boars,  stags,  and 
hares.  They  bay  round  the  palace  in  Ithaca,  and 
follow  Telemachus  in  his  walks.  The  Homeric  house- 
hold had  almost  precisely  the  same  domesticated 
animals  as  are  found  in  England  at  the  present  time — 
horse,  ass,  mule,  sheep,  goats,  oxen,  and  swine.  His 
poems  abound  also  in  allusions  to  fish,  and  birds,  and 
insects. 

Mr.  Watkins,  we  believe,  is  the  first  to  notice  the 
poet's  susceptibility  to  music  and  sweet  sounds,  his 
ear,  rather  than  his  eye,  noting  those  reflections  of 
Nature  which  he  has  so  felicitously  reproduced — such 
as  the  crowing  of  the  cock,  the  singing  of  the  lark, 
the  warbling  of  the  nightingale,  the  humming  of  the 
flies,  and  the  chirping  of  the  grasshopper. 

The  next  two  chapters  deal  respectively  with  Greek 
and  Roman  dogs,  and  antiquarian  notes  on  the  British 
dog.  Cats,  owls,  elephants,  horses,  and  wolves,  form 
the  subjects  of  other  pleasantly-written  gleanings  from 
classical  sources.  There  are  also  discourses  about 
gardens  and  roses,  oysters  and  pearls,  ancient  fish- 
lore,  mythical  animals,  and  pigmies.  "  Hunting 
among  the  Ancients"  and  "Virgil  as  an  Ornitholo- 
gist "  are  the  titles  of  special  chapters  ;  whilst  "  The 
Romans  as  Acclimatisers  in  Britain"  is  a  well- written 
and  interesting  essay  on  the  fauna  and  flora  introduced 
by  our  conquerors. 

Mr.  Watkins  has  lighted  upon  a  subject  that  has 
hitherto  been  but  seldom  and  most  cursorily  treated, 
and  has  also  attained  to  a  considerable  measure  of 
success  in  his  way  of  dealing  with  most  comprehensive 
questions.  The  volume  he  has  produced  is  at  once 
entertaining,  and  valuable  for  reference. 

Note  to  Publishers. — We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSS. 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor  stating  the  subject  and 
manner  of  treatment. 
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Jl5ote0  of  tfie  a^ont!). 

The  Diamond  Jubilee  celebrations  have 
interrupted  a  good  deal  of  the  routine  of 
work  in  archaeological  matters  as  in  the 
wider  sphere  of  everyday  life,  and  for  that 
reason,  perhaps,  it  is  that  we  have  rather 
less  to  record  in  these  notes  than  usual. 
One  feature  of  the  celebration  has  been  a 
retrospect  made  in  most  matters,  of  their 
condition  at  the  present  day  as  contrasted 
with  that  at  the  time  when  the  Queen 
ascended  the  throne,  sixty  years  ago.  The 
study  of  archaeology  can  show  in  this  as 
good  a  record  of  progress  as  anything.  What 
sixty  years  ago  was  little  more  than  a  hobby 
indulged  in  by  a  few  persons,  has  now  taken 
its  place  as  an  exact  science,  and  its  work, 
which  was  formerly  only  too  truly  parodied 
by  the  celebrated  Pickwickian  discovery  of 
the  Bill  Stumps  stone,  has  in  our  day  been 
systematized,  and  made  to  yield  results  in 
the  history  of  the  human  race  quite  un- 
dreamt of  only  a  few  years  ago.  We  have 
no  inteniion  of  following  this  line  of  thought 
further  on  the  present  occasion,  interesting  as 
it  might  be  to  do  so,  but  we  may  point  out 
that  while,  at  the  present  day  nearly  every 
county  has  its  local  society  of  archaeology, 
the  only  provincial  society  existing  when  the 
Queen  came  to  the  throne  was  the  Newcastle 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  which  the  presence 
of  the  Roman  Wall  had  almost  forced  into 
existence  at  an  earlier  period.  With  that 
notable  exception,  the  only  archaeological 
society  in  the  country  was  in  1837,  we  believe, 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  which 
then  met  in  the  old  and  inconvenient  rooms 
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at  Somerset  House.  We  have  but  to  com- 
pare the  state  of  things  then  existing  with 
the  present  day  to  note  the  progress  which 
has  been  made. 

•iH?  ^  ^ 
By  an  oversight  we  omitted  to  mention  in 
these  notes  for  July  that  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  held  on  June  3, 
the  chair  was  at  first  taken  by  the  secretary, 
Mr.  C.  H.  Read,  who  announced  the  election 
by  the  Council  of  Lord  Dillon  as  president 
of  the  society  in  the  room  of  Sir  A.  W. 
Franks.  Lord  Dillon  having  been  introduced, 
and  having  taken  the  chair,  which  was  vacated 
by  the  secretary,  the  latter,  on  behalf  of  the 
society,  congratulated  the  new  president  on 
the  honour  conferred  upon  him.  The  follow- 
ing resolution  passed  by  the  Council  was 
communicated  to  the  meeting  :  "  The  Council 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  desires  to  record 
its  sense  of  the  irreparable  loss  which  not 
only  the  society,  but  all  those  interested  in 
the  study  of  archaeology,  literature,  and  science 
have  sustained  by  the  death  of  Sir  Augustus 
Wollaston  Franks,  President  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries  of  London,  which  occurred  on 
May  21  last,  and  during  his  tenure  of  that 
office.  In  recording  this,  the  Council  has 
not  only  to  deplore  the  loss  of  a  most  learned, 
liberal,  and  distinguished  president,  but  of 
one  who,  by  his  amiability  and  sympathetic 
courtesy,  endeared  himself  to  all  with  whom 
he  was  brought  into  association."  Sir  J.  C. 
Robinson  then  moved,  and  Mr.  C.  Knight 
Watson  seconded,  the  following  resolution, 
which  met  with  the  unanimous  approval  of 
the  meeting :  "  While  concurring  with  the 
Council  in  the  resolution  which  has  been 
read,  this  meeting  cannot  refrain  from  bear- 
ing independent  testimony  to  the  great 
eminence  and  the  personal  worth  of  its  late 
president,  and  from  offering  to  his  family 
the  assurance  of  its  profound  sympathy."  A 
motion  expressive  of  regret  at  the  retire- 
ment of  Dr.  Freshfield,  and  acknowledging 
his  work  on  behalf  of  the  society  for  the 
last  twenty-three  years,  was  also  passed.  The 
following  gentlemen  were  at  the  same  meet- 
ing elected  Fellows  of  the  Society :  Messrs. 
F.  P.  Barnard,  R.  Burnard,  H.  F.  Cook, 
A.  R.  O.  Stutfield,  A.  Prevost,  H.  Y.  Thomp- 
son, and  E.  P.  Warren,  the  Rev.  J.  Frome 
Wilkinson,  and  Col.  J.  H.  Rivett-Carnac. 
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An  element  of  painful  interest  attaches  itself 
to  the  Illustrated  Catalogue  recently  issued 
of  the  Heraldic  Exhibition  of  1894,  in  the 
death  of  the  late  President  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  to  whom  much  of  the  success 
of  the  exhibition  was  due.  The  Catalogue, 
which  has  been  issued  by  the  Society  to 
subscribers,  has  been  admirably  edited  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  while  the  illus- 
trations are  what  might  be  expected  when 
it  is  said  that  the  production  of  the  plates 
is  the  work  of  Mr.  Griggs.  There  are 
fifty  plates,  several  of  which  are  in  colour. 
Among  the  more  important  objects  figured 
are  the  helm,  crest,  and  gauntlets  from  the 
tomb  of  the  Black  Prince,  as  well  as  his 
shield  and  jupon ;  an  enamelled  coffer  at 
South  Kensington ;  the  royal  banner  of 
Scotland  carried  at  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
1 65 1  ;  three  coloured  plates  of  mounted 
figures,  and  one  of  Henry  VHI.'s  Badge 
from  the  Westminster  Tournament  Roll ;  a 
number  of  beautifully  coloured  plates  of  Royal 
Badges  from  manuscripts  at  the  Heralds' 
College ;  and  several  facsimiles  of  book-plates, 
including  that  of  Maurice  Johnson,  F.S.A., 
1735,  showing  the  original  sketch  and  the 
second  state  of  Vertue's  engraving.  It  is  not 
often  that  an  archneological  work  is  such  a 
comely  one  to  look  upon  as  this  is,  and  very 
great  credit  is  due  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries for  it,  and  to  all  concerned  in  its 
production. 

•JP         "J?         «$» 

Sir  Benjamin  Stone  is  successfully  prosecuting 
the  National  Photographic  Record  scheme, 
and  at  a  meeting  on  the  subject  held  at  the 
Midland  Grand  Hotel,  London,  on  July  8, 
an  important  step  in  advance  was  made. 
Representatives  were  present  of  the  Royal 
Society,  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society,  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute, 
the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects, 
and  other  societies.  Sir  Benjamin  Stone 
remarked  that  the  word -description  was 
rapidly  giving  way  to  pictorial  illustration, 
and  photography  had  brought  to  our  aid  a 
more  graphic,  and  accurate  form  of  pictorial 
record  than  that  of  the  most  valuable  ancient 
drawing.  The  trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
fully  agreed  with  him  that  photographic  records 
for  the  instruction  of  present  and  future  gene- 
rations could  not  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  value 


and  interest,  and  had  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  take  charge  of  the  proposed  collec- 
tion. Lord  Rosse,  Captain  Abney,  and  Mr. 
W.  H.  St.  John  Hope  spoke  in  favour  of 
the  scheme,  and  eventually  a  committee 
composed  of  the  following  was  appointed  to 
form  a  National  Photographic  Record  As- 
sociation :  The  Earl  of  Crawford  and  Bal- 
carres,  Sir  Edward  Thompson,  Sir  Benjamin 
Stone,  Professor  Meldola,  Captain  Abney, 
Dr.  Mill,  and  Messrs.  W,  H.  St.  John  Hope, 
Alexander  Graham,  Philip  Norman,  W,  W. 
Watts,  Pagan,  Lawrence,  and  Robinson. 
We  hope,  as  we  have  said  on  previous  occa- 
sions, that  the  scheme  will  not  merely  include 
the  photographing  of  buildings  and  objects, 
but  the  collecting  (for  careful  preservation) 
of  existing  photographs  of  buildings.  Many 
old  photographs  give  a  good  idea  of  build- 
ings now  destroyed  or  altered,  and  form  a 
most  valuable  record.  For  instance,  in  the 
present  number  of  the  Antiquary  we  re- 
produce an  old  photograph,  taken  circa  1870, 
of  the  demolished  church  of  St.  Crux  at  York. 
Many  other  old  photographs  are  yet  extant 
of  other  ancient  buildings  no  longer  in 
existence,  and  they  should  be  collected  and 
carefully  preserved.  We  earnestly  hope  that 
the  National  Photographic  Record  Associa- 
tion will  include  such  collecting  and  preser- 
vation of  old  photographs  as  part  of  its  work. 
In  a  few  years  it  will  be  too  late  to  do  so. 
The  importance  of  this  feature  of  the  work 
is  liable  to  be  overlooked  in  the  arrangements 
made  for  taking  photographs  on  an  uniform 
scheme,  but  it  is  a  most  important  matter, 
and  we  feel  that  it  cannot  be  pressed  too 
strongly. 

^  ^  ^ 
In  a  recent  number  of  the  Antiquary  we 
deplored  the  fact  that  the  Associated  Societies 
(as  they  are  generally  called),  which  in  the 
past  have  done  much  excellent  and  useful 
work,  appeared  to  be  more  or  less  in  a 
moribund  condition.  We  note,  therefore, 
with  pleasure  that  the  Lincolnshire  and 
Nottinghamshire  Archaeological  and  Archi- 
tectural Society  (which  is  one  of  the  group) 
has  been  holding  a  very  successful  two  days' 
meeting,  and  that  it  shows  other  signs  of 
renewed  vigour.  We  hope  that  this  may  be 
accepted  as  a  favourable  omen  for  the  future 
work  of  the  Society.  We  would  suggest  whether 
it  might  not  be  well  to  drop  the  Nottingham- 
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shire  element,  now  that  a  separate  society 
has  been  founded  for  that  county,  and  so 
confine  the  work  of  the  old  society  to 
Lincolnshire,  which  is  by  itself  quite  large 
enough  to  occupy  the  labours  of  a  separate 
society. 

•fr  ^  4? 
The  Yorkshire  East  Riding  Antiquarian 
Society  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  pro- 
vincial societies,  but  it  is  doing  some  excellent 
work,  and  thanks  to  the  fact  that  two  of  its 
members  are  Mr.  T.  Boynton  and  Mr.  J.  R. 
Mortimer,  it  has  recently  engaged  in  the 
important  work  of  exploring  the  mounds 
which  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
south-east  of  Yorkshire.  Lately,  Mr.  Mortimer 
and  Mr.  Boynton  have  been  at  work  at  Kil- 
ham,  near  Duffield,  where  there  are  several 
tumuli  known  as  the  "  Danes'  Graves." 
These  have  been  opened,  and  some  notable 
discoveries  made,  which  were  the  subject  of 
discussion  at  a  recent  visit  of  the  members 
of  the  Society  to  Kilham.  The  mounds  have 
been  popularly  supposed  to  be  the  last  resting- 
places  of  Danish  settlers,  but  Canon  Greenwell 
pointed  out  that  this  theory  is  no  longer 
tenable.  He  was  led  to  this  opinion  by  an 
iron  bracelet  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum, 
Oxford,  which  was  found  in  one  of  the  graves 
at  Kilham.  This  was  emphatically  an  armlet 
of  the  Early  Iron  period.  Now  all  doubts 
have  been  put  at  rest,  as  Mr.  Mortimer  had 
found  a  very  beautiful  bronze  pin,  enamelled. 
It  was  a  specimen  of  Early  British  enamelling, 
and  a  type  quite  peculiar  to  the  Early  Iron 
period.  Its  peculiar  twist  in  the  shank  made 
its  identity  quite  conclusive  ;  but  there  was 
more  conclusive  evidence  still.  In  the  graves 
had  been  found  the  remains  of  a  chariot — an 
important  element  in  British  warfare.  In  two 
other  graves,  the  one  at  Arras  in  the  north  of 
France,  and  the  other  at  Beverley,  chariots 
had  been  found,  and  in  that  found  at  Arras 
there  were  tyres  and  naves  of  the  wheels  com- 
plete. The  tyres  were  of  iron,  but  the  naves 
were  of  bronze.  There  was  an  iron  mirror 
with  bronze  mountings,  and,  curiously  enough, 
the  person  buried  was  a  woman,  who  was,  no 
doubt,  a  great  lady.  There  was  also  the 
bronze  shank  end  of  the  whip,  and  two  or 
three  rings  through  which  the  reins  of  the 
chariot  had  been  carried.  No  traces,  how- 
ever, were  found  of  bells  or  accessories  at 
Beverley ;   but  at  Arras  human  bones  and 


pigs'  bones  were  found  just  as  fresh  as  if  they 
had  only  been  buried  a  hundred  years. 
There  was  no  trace  of  the  horses  except  the 
bits,  and  therefore  the  warrior  must  have  been 
buried  with  the  chariot  and  his  horses,  repre- 
sented by  the  wheels  and  the  bits,  similarly 
as  in  the  grave  at  Kilham. 

^  ^  '^ 
We  are  so  richly  endowed  with  historical 
buildings  in  this  country,  that  we  scarcely 
do  more  than  note  it  as  a  passing  event,  when 
some  old  parish  church  falls  a  victim  to  the 
flames.  In  America,  where  nothing  is  old 
except  the  land  itself,  every  building  with  the 
least  trace  of  historical  association  is  valued 
in  a  manner  quite  impossible  in  the  mother- 
country.  We  learn,  therefore,  with  much 
regret,  that  the  State  of  Georgia  has  lost  in 
Christ  Church,  Savannah,  a  building  of  many 
treasured  memories  and  historical  associa- 
tions. The  church  was,  unfortunately,  burnt 
to  the  ground  on  May  23.  The  parish  was 
founded  soon  after  the  settlement  of  Savannah, 
and  claimed  John  Wesley  as  its  rector  in  the 
earlier  days  of  his  ministry,  in  what  was  then 
an  English  colony.  The  first  church  building 
was  begun  in  1743,  but  was  not  completed 
till  1750.  In  1796  it  was  greatly  injured  by 
fire,  and  was  pretty  well  rebuilt  in  1803. 
The  next  year  it  was  partially  destroyed  by  a 
hurricane,  and  it  was  not  restored  till  18 10. 
The  building  survived  the  perils  of  the  late 
Civil  War.  Not  long  ago  it  was  greatly 
beautified  within,  a  handsome  altar  and  a 
new  organ  being  added.  It  is  thought  the 
walls  can  be  used  again.  The  church  is  said 
to  have  contained  all  the  records  of  Savannah, 
and  particularly  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  since 
1825,  most  of  which  are  totally  lost ;  this,  it 
may  be  hoped,  is  incorrect. 

^  ^  Alf 
The  great  book  sale  of  the  season,  that  of  the 
Ashburnham  Library,  at  Messrs.  Sotheby's, 
has  resulted  in  record  prices  for  some  of  the 
works  from  the  presses  of  the  early  printers. 
As  was  to  be  expected,  the  highest  price  was 
obtained  for  the  Gutenberg,  or  "  42-line " 
Bible,  generally  regarded  as  the  first  printed 
book,  and  of  which  only  about  thirty  copies 
are  known  to  exist.  The  bidding  for  this 
copy  started  at  ;!^5oo,  and  quickly  ran  up  to 
^4,000,  at  which  price  it  was  knocked  down 
to  Mr.  Quaritch.  The  "  Biblia  I'auperum," 
an  original  block-book,  realised  ^i)05o  ;  the 
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"  Biblia  I^tina  "  (1462),  ^£"1,500.  It  may 
be  remembered  that  a  copy  of  the  Gutenl)erg 
Bible  was  sold  in  1884  for  ;^3,9oo,  the  highest 
price  except  one  ever  paid  at  auction  for  a 
printed  book,  the  exception  being  a  copy  of 
the  Mentz  Psalter  of  1457  (the  earliest  book 
with  a  printed  date),  for  which  ;^4,95o  was 
given  by  Mr.  Quaritch  at  the  same  sale.  It 
is  expected  that  another  copy  of  the  Guten- 
berg Bible,  that  which  belonged  to  the  late 
Rev.  Mr.  Mackellar,  will  shortly  come  into 
the  market. 

•4*      4*       •$* 

In  the  Notes  of  the  Month  for  July  we  ob- 
served that  the  replacing  of  the  old  market 
crosses  in  Scotland  is  becoming  quite  a  com- 
mon feature  of  the  time.  We  then  recorded 
a  project  for  replacing  the  cross  at  Wemyss. 
We  now  learn  that  a  similar  movement  is  in 
progress  at  Hawick,  where,  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  Hawick  Town  Council,  the  proposal  was 
made  by  the  Hawick  Archaeological  Society 
that  the  old  market  cross,  of  which  the  base 
only  is  left,  should  be  restored  by  the  Council. 
The  latter  thought  the  Society  should  take  the 
matter  up,  but  they  continued  the  question 
for  further  consideration.  In  this  instance 
the  question  seems  to  be,  not  as  to  replacing 
the  cross  in  its  proper  position,  but  the  add- 
ing of  a  new  shaft  and  cross  to  the  existing 
base.  This  is  a  matter  rather  more  open  to 
debate  than  the  re  erection  of  a  cross  which 
had  been  improperly  taken  down.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  Hawick  Archneological  Society 
savours  too  much  of  "  restoration  "  to  com- 
mend itself  to  the  judgment  of  antiquaries 
generally.  If  a  cross  is  needed,  let  it  be  a 
new  one  altogether. 

•J*       «J»       4p 

A  very  common  story  prevalent  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  is  to  the  effect  that 
salmon  was  formerly  so  plentiful  that  servants 
and  apprentices  bargained,  on  entering  service, 
that  they  should  not  have  to  eat  salmon 
oftener  than  a  certain  specified  number  of 
times  in  the  week.  The  tradition  is  common 
almost  everywhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
salmon  rivers.  It  prevails  in  Scotland  as 
well  as  in  England,  and  we  believe  in  Norway 
and  Sweden  also.  Dr.  Brushfield  has  con- 
tributed a  paper  on  the  subject  to  the  current 
number  of  the  Journal  oi  the  Chester  Archae- 
ological Society,  in  which  he  goes  very  care- 
fully into  the  matter  as  regards  the  indentures 


of  apprentices.  The  result  is  definitely  in 
the  negative,  for  not  a  trace  can  be  found 
of  anything  by  way  of  support  of  the  legend. 
This  almost  relegates  the  matter  to  the  region 
of  folklore ;  but  we  cannot  think  that  a  story 
so  possible,  if  not  probable,  can  have  had  no 
origin  in  fact.  Coupling  the  theory  that 
leprosy  originates  from  a  fish  diet  with  the 
undoubted  abundance  of  salmon  in  the  past, 
it  seems  quite  likely  that  the  legend  had  its 
origin  in  a  prejudice  against  salmon  at  some 
former  period  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Dr. 
Brushfield's  painstaking  researches  are  con- 
clusive so  far  as  they  go,  but  the  dates  need 
to  be  pushed  further  back,  and  that,  from 
the  nature  of  the  case,  is  almost  impossible. 
No  early  indentures  of  apprentices  are  to  be 
looked  for,  and  evidence  from  that  source  is 
therefore  wanting. 

•$»  4?  •Jp 
The  necessity  which  exists  for  some  system 
of  protecting  national  antiquities  is  constantly 
receiving  fresh  illustration  from  various 
quarters.  Quite  recently  a  correspondent 
of  the  Times  has  called  attention  to  the 
threatened  demolition  of  a  Roman  camp 
near  London.  Mr.  F.  A.  Edwards,  the  cor- 
respondent alluded  to,  writes  to  the  Times 
as  follows  :  "  Probably  there  are  few,  even 
amongst  archaeologists,  who  are  aware  that 
there  are  within  seven  miles  of  the  Bank  of 
England  the  well-defined  remains  of  a  Roman 
camp.  This  camp  is  situated  on  Uphall 
Farm,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  River 
Roding,  between  Ilford  and  Barking,  and 
is  of  the  usual  four-square  shape,  on  a  slight 
elevation  above  what  was  formerly  marshy 
ground.  The  vallum,  though  much  reduced 
by  centuries  of  agricultural  operations,  is  still 
recognisable  on  all  four  sides,  whilst  on  the 
river  side  there  is  a  higher  elevation,  evidently 
for  look-out  purposes.  Now  this  relic  of  the 
past  is  threatened  with  extinction  by  the 
irrepressible  builder,  the  farm  being  adver- 
tised for  sale  next  Friday  [July  9]  as  building 
land."  Mr.  Edwards  adds :  "  Cannot  the 
destruction  of  this  antiquity  of  some  fifteen 
centuries  be  prevented?  If  the  area  could 
be  dedicated  to  public  purposes  and  the 
enclosure  turned  into  a  garden  or  even 
cricket-field  it  would  be  of  lasting  benefit 
to  the  fast-growing  population  of  this  dis- 
trict. Once  destroyed  it  can  never  be  re- 
placed."    It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  attention 
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having  been  called  to  the  matter,  something 
may  be  done  to  preserve  the  camp. 

^  ^  'le 
In  a  paper  on  the  "  Antiquity  of  Place- 
names,"  contributed  to  the  Chester  Archaeo- 
logical Society's y^aurna/,  Mr.  Haverfield  asks 
for  an  Historical  Dictionary  of  Topography, 
as  one  of  the  principal  things  which  the 
student  of  early  Britain  (British,  Roman,  or 
Saxon)  needs  at  the  present  time.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  urgent  need  of  a 
dictionary  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Haverfield 
suggests  that  as  archaeological  surveys  of 
counties  are  in  active  preparation  on  many 
sides,  each  county  society  should  endeavour 
to  compile  a  list  of  the  place-names,  with  a 
careful  statement  of  their  oldest  ascertainable 
forms,  their  proper  uses,  and  other  such  in- 
formation. The  suggestion  is  much  to  the 
point,  and  we  hope  it  will  receive  attention 
on  the  part  of  those  engaged  in  the  archae- 
ological survey  work.  Mr.  Haverfield's  pro- 
posal originated  in  the  difficulties  arising 
from  the  significance  and  age  of  the  name 
"Watling  Street."  This,  however,  is  only 
one  instance,  though  an  important  one, 
in  which  careful  local  inquiry  is  needed, 
the  results  of  which  would  be  incorporated 
in  the  dictionary.  A  dictionary  dealing,  in 
the  manner  indicated,  with  place-names  has 
long  been  wanted,  and  we  trust  may  soon  be 
taken  in  hand.  If  one  county  society  would 
lead  the  way,  others  would  soon  follow. 
Perhaps  Chancellor  Ferguson,  who  has  set  so 
many  things  going,  will  make  a  start  in  this. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  excavations  at  Mount  Grace,  to  which 
we  have  alluded  on  former  occasions,  were 
resumed  at  Whitsuntide  by  Mr.  W.  H.  St. 
John  Hope,  on  behalf  of  the  Yorkshire 
Archaeological  Society.  Portions  of  the 
foundations  of  conventual  buildings  to  the 
west  of  the  church  were  uncovered.  These 
showed  a  somewhat  complicated  arrange- 
ment of  buildings,  the  exact  arrangements 
and  uses  of  which  are  not  at  present  ascer- 
tained. We  hope  to  allude  more  at  length 
to  the  work  in  progress  at  Mount  Grace  in 
an  early  number.  The  importance  of  the 
work  is  very  great,  for  not  merely  is  Mount 
Grace  the  only  English  Carthusian  house  of 
which  any  considerable  remains  are  still 
standing,  but  it  would  seem  that  on  the 
Continent  most  of  the  Carthusian  priories 


have  been  rebuilt,  and  the  original  mediaeval 
buildings,  in  almost  every  instance,  de- 
stroyed. It  is,  we  believe,  in  contemplation 
to  endeavour  to  raise  a  national  fund  towards 
the  thorough  and  complete  investigation  of 
Mount  Grace.  Meanwhile,  we  hope  that 
antiquaries  will  respond  liberally  to  the 
appeal  which  the  Yorkshire  Archaeological 
Society  has  issued  for  contributions  towards 
the  Mount  Grace  excavation  fund,  which 
may  be  sent  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Society, 
Mr.  H.  S.  Childe,  St.  John's  Villa,  Wake- 
field. 

'^  *!!?  ^ 
The  whole  of  Mr.  Seton-Karr's  collection  of 
flint  implements,  which  he  obtained  ///  si/u 
in  a  quarry  in  Egypt,  has  j'lst  been  acquired 
by  the  Liverpool  Museum.  The  collection 
is  unique  of  its  kind,  and  possesses  extra- 
ordinary interest  from  an  ethnological  point 
of  view.  We  understand  that  the  collec- 
tion will  be  examined  and  described  by  Dr. 
H.  O.  Forbes,  the  director  of  the  Liverpool 
Museums,  who  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
successful  result  of  his  negotiations  for  the 
purchase  of  the  collection  in  question. 

^         4?         4f 
Our  readers  may  be  grateful  to  us  if  we  draw 

their  attention  to  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Times  of  June  24,  describing  the  re- 
markable discoveries  which  are  being  made 
by  the  American  expedition  under  Mr.  Haynes, 
who  has  had  the  good  fortune,  in  excavating 
the  great  mounds  of  Nuffar  in  Northern 
Babylonia,  to  have  unearthed  the  ruins  of 
a  city  the  foundations  of  which,  it  is  believed, 
must  have  been  laid  six  or  seven  thousand 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Probably 
there  are  many  English  antiquaries  who 
know  little  of  this  expedition  which,  since 
1888,  has  been  so  quietly  working  that, 
except  among  Assyriologists,  its  very  existence 
has  scarcely  been  known  in  this  country. 
The  most  remarkable  and  astounding  results 
have  been  achieved,  and  reflect  the  greatest 
possible  honour  on  those  who  have  been  so 
quietly  and  unobtrusively  at  work.  We  hope 
that  the  paper  in  the  Times  will  do  some- 
thing towards  making  them  and  their  work 
better  known  in  England  for  the  future. 

^        •Hi*        "ili* 
We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  death  of 
our  contributor,  Mr.  Dottin  Alleyne  Walter, 
which  took  place  on  July  14  at  Dublin,  after 
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lin  operation  for  an  internal  disorder.  Mr. 
Walter,  who  formerly  lived  in  Yorkshire,  at 
Hull  and  at  York,  was  an  architect  by  pro- 
fession, and  came  of  an  old  family  connected 
with  Essex,  where  his  grandfather  was  Rector 
of  I^igh  for  many  years.  His  father,  Lieu- 
tenant George  Walter,  R.M.,  was  managing- 
director  of  the  old  "  Ix)ndon  and  Greenwich  " 
Railway.  He  originated  the  Railway  Maga- 
zine^ which  still  exists  as  the  well-known 
Herapath's  Journal,  and  was  also  the  inventor 
of  what  has  since  become  a  well-recognised 
article  of  commerce,  and  known  as  *'  Kamp- 
tulicon "  floor  -  cloth.  Mr.  D.  A.  Walter 
possessed  a  very  considerable  knowledge  of 
certain  branches  of  archaeology,  such  as 
heraldry  and  ecclesiology,  but  he  could  seldom 
be  prevailed  upon  to  do  himself  justice  by 
exhibiting  his  knowledge  of  these  subjects  to 
advantage.  Some  years  back  Mr.  Walter  pub- 
lished a  useful  Guide  to  the  Ancient  Churches 
of  York,  and  at  a  later  period  a  work  giving 
an  illustrated  account  of  the  ancient  grave- 
slabs  in  the  York  churches,  both  of  which  have 
been  long  out  of  print.  Since  then  he  has 
contributed  many  articles  to  our  own  pages,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  our  contemporaries  ihe 
Builder,  the  Reliquary,  and  other  publica- 
tions. In  the  present  number  of  the  Anti- 
quary appears  the  last  of  three  papers  of  Mr. 
Walter's  notes  on  the  demolished  churches 
of  York.  Owing  to  his  last  illness,  Mr.  Walter 
was  unable  to  revise  the  proofs.  This  the 
editor  has  had  to  do  to  the  best  of  his  ability, 
and  any  shortcomings  must  be  pardoned  in 
consequence. 


&^^:^ 


Ciuartetlp  Jl^otes  on  IRoman 
T5ntain. 

By  F.  Haverkield,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


XXII. 

CONSIDERABLE  number  of  dis- 
coveries has  been  made  since  my 
last  article  on  Roman  Remains 
in  our  islands.  These  discoveries 
all  belong  to  places  already  known  as  Roman 
sites,  but  that  is  only  what  must  be  expected 
at  the  present  time  ;  several  of  the  places  to 


be  noticed  below  are  sites  from  which  few 
discoveries  have  been  recorded. 

South  and  South-east. — In  the  south 
of  England,  Dorsetshire,  Hampshire,  and 
Sussex  contribute  items.  At  Dorchester 
Mr.  H.  J.  Moule  tells  me  that  a  curious 
quernstone  has  been  found,  but  I  must 
leave  the  explanation  of  it  to  persons  who 
are  better  mechanicians  than  myself.  In 
the  same  town  another  tesselated  pavement, 
rather  roughly  made,  has  been  uncovered ; 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  corridor.  I  may 
perhaps  suggest  in  this  connection  to  the 
Dorchester  antiquaries  that  it  would  be  well 
worth  while  to  note  all  such  discoveries 
down  on  a  large  map,  for  instance  on  the 
twenty-five  inch  Ordnance  map  of  the  town, 
on  which  every  pavement  could  be  laid  down 
to  scale.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  con- 
spectus thus  obtained  would  clear  our  ideas 
as  to  what  sort  of  town  Roman  Dorchester 
was  in  detail.  Another  Dorsetshire  dis- 
covery may  be  worth  notice  ;  it  is  a  denarius 
of  Republican  date,  and  of  the  Claudian 
(Clodian)  gens.  Such  early  coins  are  not 
unfrequently  found  in  England,  and  especially 
in  the  south  of  it,  as  I  pointed  out  in  Archce- 
ologia  some  little  time  ago.  They  are  relics, 
doubtless,  of  the  increasing  intercourse  be- 
tween Britain  and  the  Roman  world  during 
the  hundred  years  which  elapsed  between 
the  two  raids  of  Julius  Caesar  and  the  definite 
invasion  of  the  island  by  Claudius  in  a.d.  43. 

At  Winchester  foundations  have  been  dis- 
covered "  in  a  field  on  the  east  side  of  High 
Street,"  according  to  a  notice  in  the  Builder. 
There  is  no  field  within  some  little  distance 
of  the  east  side  of  High  Street,  but  the  finds, 
doubtless,  belong  to  some  part  of  the  ancient 
Venta  Belgarum.  More  serious  work  has 
been  done  at  Silchester  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  south  gate,  and  abundance  of 
foundations  have  been  unearthed,  with  some 
rather  complicated  hypocausts.  I  may  per- 
haps take  this  opportunity  of  suggesting  that 
the  letters  herm  on  some  of  the  staves  of 
the  tub  found  in  1896  denote  pretty  obviously 
the  owner's  or  maker's  name,  and  form  the 
first  part  of  some  such  name  as  Hermagoras 
or  Hermotimus. 

In  Sussex  I  am  able,  by  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  C.  T.  Phillips,  until  lately  Hon.  Curator 
to    the    Sussex    Archaeological    Society,    to 
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record  the  find  of  some  urns,  including  a 
bit  of  a  Samian  "  patera,"  with  bones,  dug 
up  by  a  man  searching  for  flints  on  a  bank 
between  Hangleton  Church  and  the  Dyke. 
The  discovery  was  made  two  years  ago,  but 
has  not  been  recorded  in  print.  Mr.  Phillips 
has  deposited  in  the  Lewes  Museum  such  of 
the  objects  as  survive. 

In  London,  excavations  for  building  in 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  near  the  corner  of 
Walbrook,  have  resulted  in  the  discovery, 
26  feet  below  the  surface,  of  a  small  vase,  a 
bronze  balance,  and  an  iron  nail,  \2\  inches 
long.  These  objects  are  now  in  the  Guild- 
hall Museum. 

A  more  important  discovery  has  been 
made  at  West  Mersea  in  Essex,  close  to  the 
church.  It  has  been  known  for  at  least  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  that  there  was  a 
Roman  villa  on  this  spot,  which  is  a  short 
distance  by  water  from  the  Roman  fort  at 
Bradwell.  The  new  discovery,  for  which 
archaeologists  are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Bean, 
of  West  Mersea,  includes  a  circular  brick 
building  70  feet  in  internal  diameter,  with 
internal  buttresses  which  were  continued 
towards  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  there 
enclosed  a  hexagonal  space  some  5  feet  in 
diameter.  Nothing  was  found  to  explain 
the  use  or  date  of  this  puzzling  structure.  The 
accounts  which  have  reached  me  do  not  enter 
into  sufficient  detail  to  enable  me  to  suggest 
that  it  was  a  circular  sepulchral  structure. 

West  and  South-west. — At  Bath  a  tes- 
selated  pavement  with  a  key-border  has  been 
found  10  feet  below  the  surface  under  the 
site  of  the  Weymouth  House  (Church) 
schools  and  near  the  Abbey,  not  very  far, 
that  is,  from  the  great  baths.  At  Gloucester 
some  more  of  the  Roman  City  Wall  has 
been  laid  bare  for  a  distance  of  about 
150  feet  in  the  Brunswick  road,  in  the 
course  of  excavations  for  new  buildings  of 
the  School  of  Science.  The  wall  comprises 
four  courses  of  Cotswold  oolite  in  large 
blocks.  One  would  much  like  to  know  the 
date  of  this  wall.  Glevum  became  a  Roman 
"colonia"  about  a.d.  95,  but  there  is  very 
little  evidence  to  show  how  far  it  had  been 
previously  occupied  by  Romans.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  it  was  a  fortress  of  the 
Second  Legion  before  the  establishment  of 
Isca  Silurum,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  that. 


Further  west,  at  Carmarthen,  foundations 
of  a  Roman  building  have  been  discovered 
on  the  esplanade  near  Dyffryn  House.  So 
far  as  I  can  judge  from  an  account  given  me 
by  the  Rev.  C.  Chidlow,  of  Caio,  the  remains 
may  be  part  of  a  bath.  Some  more  of  the 
same  or  of  a  contiguous  Roman  house  are 
said  to  have  been  discovered  when  Dyffryn 
House  was  built.  With  the  foundations 
emerged  a  coin,  probably  of  Constantius 
Chlorus.  Carmarthen  has,  of  course,  often 
yielded  Roman  remains  to  the  archaeologist, 
and  among  them  an  inscription  which  may 
be  about  as  old  as  the  coin  just  discovered. 
Its  Roman  name  (Maridunum)  occurs  on  a 
milestone  of  the  age  of  Diocletian  found  near 
Neath. 

Midlands. — The  only  discovery  reported 
from  the  Midlands  proper  is  that  of  two 
kilns  with  pottery  of  a  dark-blue  slate  colour 
at  Caldecote  Quarries,  close  to  Manceter,  in 
Warwickshire,  on  the  line  of  Watling  Street. 
Manceter,  as  its  name  suggests,  is  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Romano-British  Manduessedum, 
and  Roman  remains  have  not  unfrequently 
been  found  at  it.  Four  years  ago  a  kiln  was 
found  close  to  the  site  of  those  found  last 
April. 

At  Lincoln  more  columns  were  found  in 
March.  They  are  continuous  with  those 
found  before  in  Bailgate,  and  close  to  the 
columns  a  fine  tesselated  pavement,  a  red 
square  on  a  white  ground,  with  more  white 
inside  the  red  square,  and  a  head.  I  under- 
stand that  archaeologists  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
George  AUis  for  the  discovery,  and  that  the 
pavement  has  been  taken  up  and  placed  in 
the  museum  at  the  Science  and  Art  School. 

A  somewhat  similar  discovery  has  been 
made  at  Chester,  where  part  of  a  column 
3  feet  in  diameter,  resting  on  a  base  4^  feet 
square,  has  been  found  in  excavating  "for  a 
new  building  in  Shoemakers'  Road,  North- 
gate  Street.  No  evidence  appears  to  be 
available  as  to  the  building  to  which  this 
considerable  relic  belonged.  It  is  said  to 
stand  on  solid  rock  only  2  feet  below  the 
present  surface  level. 

North. —  In  the  north  the  principal  dis- 
covery has  been  that  of  an  inscription  at 
Chesters  (Cilurnum),  Aqua  adducia  alae  it 
Astittium)  sub  Ulp{id)  MarceUo,  ieg{aio) 
Aug{us/i)  pr{p)  priaetore),  that  is,  A  supply 
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of  water  was  laid  on  for  the  garrison  of  the 
fort,  an  ala  of  Astures,  while  Ulpius  Mar- 
cellus  was  Governor  of  Britain  somewhere 
(£  think)  a1)out  a.d.  160-170.  The  stone 
was  found  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
fort,  where  excavations  are  at  present  proceed- 
ing. At  Great  Chesters  (.-Esica),  another  fort 
on  the  wall  further  west,  the  Newcastle  Society 
of  Antiquaries  has  just  recommenced  excava- 
tions as  I  go  to  press.  In  Cumberland  this 
summer's  campaign  will  be  opened  in  August. 
A  fragment  of  inscription  was  found  lately 
near  Brampton,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Old 
Church  Lane  (which  is  now  being  widened), 
a  little  west  of  Park  Head.  Roman  remains 
are  said  to  have  been  found  on  the  spot,  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  reason  to  consider 
the  new  find  as  Roman ;  it  is  a  good  deal 
later.     The  lettering  is 

REX    FORTIBVS 
IDEM    ♦    MVRV 

I  am  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  it  to 
Chancellor  Ferguson,  who  takes  the  same 
view  of  the  inscription  as  I  do. 

Literature. — Mr.  Payne  has  published 
in  the  Archceologia  Cantiana  a  good  account 
of  the  Darenth  Villa.  I  may  here  add  to  it 
a  bit  of  inscribed  pottery  found  in  the  recent 
excavations  there  which  has  been  shown  me. 
It  appears  to  read  s  iiviol,  and  is  imperfect 
at  both  ends.  I  do  not  know  if  more  pieces 
of  the  urn  were  discovered. 

Christ  Church, 

July  10,  1897. 


€)n  Cbree  Ancient  Cburcfjes  at 
gork,  recently  DemolisbeD. 

By  D.  Ali-eyne  Walter.* 

in.  St.  Crux. 

^HE  loss  which  is  most  deeply  to  be 
deplored  of  any  of  the  destroyed 
churches  is  that  of  St.  Crux,  which 
from  its  size  and  architectural  ex- 
cellence and  importance  was  a  conspicuous 

•  As  mentioned  in  the  "  Notes  of  the  Month," 
Mr.  Walter  died  while  this  paj^er  was  passing  through 
the  press,  and  without  being  able  to  revise  it.  This 
the  editor  has  done  to  the  b^t  of  hb  ability. 


object  in  the  city.  On  its  site,  and  con- 
structed out  of  a  portion  of  its  stones,  a 
miserable  '*  parish  room  "  has  been  erected. 
In  this  the  monumental  brasses  and  armorial 
hatchments  have  been  placed.  As,  however, 
the  Sunday-school  is  held  in  the  building, 
they  are  in  anything  but  a  safe  position. 
Some  of  the  hatchments  are  of  a  rather 
earlier  date  than  usual,  and  of  considerable 
interest.  The  brasses  on  the  floor  are  sub- 
jected to  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  school 
forms  placed  upon  them,  as  well  as  to  the 
rough  usage  of  the  scholars'  feet. 

There  was  absolutely  no  excuse  for  pulling 
the  church  down.  The  churches  of  St. 
Maurice  and  St.  Lawrence  were  small  and 
unpretending  buildings,  and  they  thus  afforded 
a  specious  plea  to  the  destroyer  of  the  want 
of  proper  church  accommodation.  This, 
however,  was  in  no  sense  the  case  with  St. 
Crux,  which  was  a  large  building,  and  was 
undoubtedly  the  finest  of  the  York  city 
churches.  The  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  re- 
marking upon  it,  said  that  it  was  "an  excellent 
specimen  of  what  a  city  church  should  be.' 
It  was  well  lighted  from  the  clerestory 
windows,  and  was  also  lofty  and  spacious. 

The  church  was  rebuilt  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  for  on  September  6,  1424,  a  commis- 
sion was  directed  to  the  Bishop  of  Dromore 
to  consecrate  it.  The  style  throughout  was 
Perpendicular,  and  the  rebuilding  of  1424 
seems  to  have  been  general.  There  were  no 
visible  traces  of  an  earlier  church.  The  length 
from  east  to  west  was  93  feet,  and  the  width 
across  nave  and  aisles  43  feet.  The  plan 
consisted  of  a  nave  of  seven  bays,  north  and 
south  aisles,  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  church,  and  a  tower  at  the  south-west 
angle. 

The  windows  of  the  aisles  were  pointed,  of 
four  lights,  and  filled  with  tracery.  Those 
of  the  clerestory  were  four  centred,  and  of 
the  same  number  of  lights.  The  east  window 
was  pointed,  of  six  lights,  and  filled  with 
tracery  of  elegant  character.  The  height 
was  divided  by  a  transom  and  lower  lights, 
and  on  each  side  of  this  window  were  two 
pointed  doorways  originally  opening  to  a 
sacristy  behind.  The  parapets  were  plain, 
and  the  buttresses  of  three  stages  with  set-offs. 

The  doorway  at  the  west  end  of  the  south 
aisle  was  very  noticeable.     It  had  a  pointed 
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ST.    CRUX,    YORK. 


head,  was  well  moulded,  and  with  a  drip-stone 
over  it.  The  door  itself  was  divided  into  six 
panels,  with  elaborate  tracery  in  the  head. 

The  original  tower  had  been  destroyed, 
and  was  replaced  by  one  of  red  brick,  with  a 
cupola  on  the  top  ;  but  in  spite  of  the  incon- 
gruity of  the  styles,  it  had  a  not  unpleasing 
appearance.  This  tower  was  built  in  1697, 
but  was  subsequently  cut  down  to  the  height 


of  the  aisle  roofs  in  1872.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  whole  building  may  be 
seen  from  the  photograph,  which  gives  the 
view  as  it  existed  prior  to  1872. 

The  effect  of  the  interior  was  very  good. 
The  arches  dividing  the  nave  from  the  aisles 
were  acutely  pointed,  having  hood  moulds 
over  them.  The  rich  arch  mouldings  were 
carried  down  the  piers,  and  inter-penetrated 
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with  them.  Attached  to  one  of  the  piers  on 
the  south-east  of  the  nave  was  a  particularly 
elegant  niche,  'i'he  roofs  were  ancient ;  that 
of  the  nave  was  very  flat  in  pitch,  those  of 
the  aisles  being  lean-to,  and  more  acute. 
Both  were  divided  into  panels  with  patera; 
at  the  intersection  of  the  ribs.  There  were 
a  few  fragments  of  stained  glass  in  the  tracery 
of  the  east  window. 


ST.  CRUX,  YORK.     {Circa  1870.) 
(From  the  south-west.) 

The  furniture  of  the  church  was  of  the 
ordinary  type,  but  there  was  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  a  mediaeval  lectern  of  wood,  which 
is  now  preserved  in  the  church  of  All  Saints 
Pavement. 

A  catalogue  of  the  rectors  is  printed  in 
Drake's  Eboracum,  where  he  also  gives  a 
list  of  the  monuments  and  inscriptions. 
Amongst  those  interred  in  the  church  was 
Henry,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was 
beheaded  in  the  adjoining  street  in  1572. 
Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  the  celebrated  traveller, 
was  also  laid  here.  'J'he  tomb  of  Sir  Robert 
Walter,  Knight,  who  died  in  16 10,  has  for- 
tunately been  preserved. 

The  church  was  valued  in  Pope  Nicholas's 
taxation  at  ^^5,  and  in  the  King's  Books  at 


j£6  16s.  8d.     In  181 8  it  was  certified  to  be 
worth  ^104  per  annum. 

The  living  is  a  discharged  rectory,  and  is 
now  annexed  to  those  of  All  Saints  Pave- 
ment and  St.  Peter  the  Little.  The  latter 
church  having  been  demolished  at  the  Re- 
formation, All  Saints  Church  serves  for  the 
united  parishes ;  but  it  only  affords  accom- 
modation for  400  of  the  1,470  parishioners 
of  the  united  parishes,  showing  how  utterly 
mistaken  was  the  destruction  of  St.  Crux, 
when  viewed  from  a  practical  standpoint 
alone. 


By  Sidney  H.  Hollands. 


T  is  purposed  herein  to  deal  only 
with  those  old  and  memorable 
mechanicians  and  their  doings 
whose  times  were  anterior  to  what 
may  be  called  the  eighteenth-century  school 
of  engineering,  this  latter  comprising  such 
names  as  Trevithick,  Stephenson,  Syming- 
ton, Smeaton,  Newcomen,  Watt,  Bramah, 
Murdoch,  Davy,  Bell,  Brindley,  etc. 

Obviously  the  ancient  mechanicians  were 
at  a  great  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
modern  engineers,  or  even  with  those  of  the 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries 
who  have  had  the  advantage  of  much  valu- 
able precedent  experience,  thus  beginning 
where  the  pioneers  left  off. 

The  period  dealt  with,  while  being  bounded 
by  the  eighteenth  century  on  the  hither  or 
later  side,  will  extend  back  to  and  include 
the  thirteenth  century  as  the  limit  of  antiquity 
for  present  purposes. 

In  the  year  12 14,  then,  near  the  little  town 
of  Ilchester,  in  Somersetshire,  was  born  in 
the  troublous  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  illus- 
trious Roger  Bacon,  **  Friar  Bacon  "  as  he 
is  often  called,  in  allusion  to  his  having 
entered  a  monastic  order. 

Of  this  extraordinary  man  it  has  been  well 
said  that  *'  he  was  not  appreciated  by  his 
own  age,  because  he  was  so  completely  in 
advance  of  it."  He  would  seemingly  have 
been  more  in  keeping  with  the  times  of  four 
centuries  later. 

Entering  at  Oxford  University  (in  about 
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the  year  1230) — then  of  very  limited  extent — 
and  assimilating  good  store  of  theological 
and  classical  knowledge,  he  afterwards 
travelled  to  France,  and  studied  for  some 
time  at  the  University  of  Paris,  then  the 
intellectual  centre  of  Europe,  there  acquiring 
an  excellent  scientific  and  philosophical 
training.  Returning  to  Oxford  in  about  the 
year  1250,  he  entered  the  Franciscan  Order 
of  Friars  at  that  city,  and  was  even  then 
much  suspected  of  dealings  in  magic  and 
the  "  black  art." 

Roger  Bacon's  fame  in  popular  estimation 
has  always  rested  on  his  mechanical  inven- 
tions and  discoveries,  although  he  was  really 
much  greater  as  a  philosophical  and  theo- 
logical writer  than  as  a  mechanician. 

Exceedingly  numerous  and  voluminous 
are  the  MSS.  he  has  left,  many  of  which  it 
is  said  have  probably  yet  to  be  unearthed. 

It  is  in  association  with  the  long- famed 
"  brazen  head "  alone,  perhaps,  that  Friar 
Bacon  is  known  to  the  majority  of  general 
readers.  About  this  same  oracular  "  brazen 
head "  there  seems  to  be  much  that  is 
legendary  and  apocryphal,  based  on  a 
modest  substratum  of  matter-of-fact. 

The  possibility  of  making  a  realistic  arti- 
ficial human  head  fitted  with  a  working 
model,  mechanically  articulating,  of  the 
vocal  organs,  which  would  utter  a  limited 
vocabulary  with  weird  and  startling  distinct- 
ness, has  been  demonstrated  since  Bacon's 
time  (but  before  the  invention  of  the  phono- 
graph) by  Wolfgang  Kemplin,  originator  of 
that  famous  illusion  the  "automaton  chess- 
player," and  since  then,  i.e.^  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  the  present  writer  remembers 
having  seen  such  a  "speaking  head  "  which 
was  then  being  exhibited  in  London. 

In  this  case  the  talking  mechanism — 
artificial  larynx,  tongue,  palate,  etc. — were 
operated  through  a  keyboard  resembling 
that  of  a  piano  of  small  compass,  a  set  of 
valves  controlling  the  wind-supply  being  also 
worked  through  the  same  medium. 

The  practicability  of  such  a  piece  of 
mechanism  having  thus  been  proved,  and 
Roger  Bacon  having  shown  a  technical 
knowledge  and  skill  very  far  ahead  of  his 
times,  it  appears  that  we  may  fairly  credit 
him  with  having  anticipated  these  later  pro- 
ductions. 


In  his  quaint  treatise  Of  Admirable  Arti- 
ficial Instruments,  Bacon  says :  "  That  I 
may  the  better  demonstrate  the  inferiority 
and  indignity  of  Magical  power,  to  that  of 
Nature  and  Art,  I  shall  a  while  discourse 
on  such  admirable  operations  of  Art  and 
Nature  as  have  not  the  least  Magick  in 
them ;  and  afterwards  assign  their  causes 
and  Frames.  And  first  of  such  Engines 
as  are  purely  artificial. 

"  I.  It's  possible  to  make  Engines  to  sail 
withall,  as  that  either  fresh  or  salt  water 
vessels  may  be  guided  by  the  help  of  one 
man,  and  made  sail  with  a  greater  swiftness 
than  others  will  which  are  full  of  men  to 
help  them.  2.  It  is  possible  to  make  a 
chariot  move  with  an  inestimable  swiftness, 
(such  as  the  Corrus  falcati  were,  wherein  our 
forefathers  of  old  fought,)  and  his  motion 
to  be  without  the  help  of  any  living  creature. 
3.  It's  possible  to  make  Engines  for  flying, 
a  man  sitting  in  the  midst  whereof,  by  burn- 
ing only  about  an  Instrument  which  moves 
artificiall  wings  made  to  beat  the  Aire,  much 
after  the  fashion  of  a  Bird's  flight.  4.  It's 
possible  to  invent  an  Engine  of  a  little  bulk, 
yet  of  great  efiicacy,  either  to  the  depressing 
or  elevation  of  the  very  greatest  weight, 
which  would  be  of  much  consequence  in 
severall  Accidents  ;  for  hereby  a  man  may 
either  ascend  or  descend  any  walls,  deliver- 
ing himself  or  comrads  from  prison,  and 
this  Engine  is  only  three  fingers  high,  and 
four  broad.  5.  A  man  may  easily  make  an 
Instrument  whereby  one  man  may  in  despight 
of  all  opposition  draw  a  thousand  men  to 
himself,  or  any  other  thing  which  is  tractable. 
6.  A  man  may  make  an  Engine  whereby 
without  any  corporal  danger  he  may  walk 
in  the  bottom  of  the  sea  or  other  water. 

"  Such  Engines  as  these  were  of  old,  and 
are  made  even  in  our  days. 

"  These  all  of  them,  (excepting  only  that 
instrument  of  flying,  which  I  never  saw,  or 
know  of  any  who  hath  seen  it,  though  I  am 
exceedingly  acquainted  with  a  very  prudent 
man,  who  hath  invented  the  whole  artifice,) 
with  infinite  such-like  inventions,  Engines 
and  devices  are  feasible,  as  making  of  Bridges 
over  Rivers  without  pillars  or  supporters." 

It  must  be  remembered  that  13acon  lived 
in  an  age  when  to  avow  a  disbelief  in  magic, 
witchcraft,    necromancy,    etc.,    was    to    be 
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heterodox  indeed,  and  such  an  avowal  was 
fraught  with  considerable  danger  to  the 
hardy  unbeliever,  while  it  was  equally  danger- 
ous to  profess  the  practice  of  these  occult  arts. 

Roger  Bncon  died  in  the  year  1292,  at 
Oxford,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age. 

This  article  would  be  incomplete  without 
at  least  a  passing  reference  to  one  who, 
though  obscure  and  comparatively  unknown, 
was  an  ingenious  and  resourceful  mechanician 
in  the  dark  Middle  Ages,  being  besides  evi- 
dently one  with  dauntless  energy  and  capacity 
for  skilled  and  arduous  work. 

This  man  was  one  Peter  Lightfoot,  a 
monk  of  (ilastonbury  Abbey,  in  Somerset. 
Born  towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  he  by -and- by  retired  from  the 
world  into  monastic  seclusion,  in  which  he 
would  appear  to  have  mistaken  his  voca- 
tion, and  buried  talents  that  would  have 
been  of  value  to  the  outside  world. 

In  the  year  1325  Peter  Lightfoot  devoted 
his  leisure  to  the  designing  and  construction 
of  a  great  clock  for  the  abbey.  This  he 
achieved  entirely  single-handed,  with,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  the  crudest  and  most  primitive 
appliances. 

It  will  give  an  idea  of  the  labour  involved, 
when  it  is  stated  that  the  mechanism  of  the 
clock  occupies  a  space  of  about  5  feet  cube 
(125  cubic  feet),  that  the  structure  is  wholly 
of  forged  iron,  that  the  numerous  wrought- 
iron  wheels,  some  of  which  are  nearly  2  feet 
in  diameter  and  about  i  inch  thick,  besides 
having  to  be  made  truly  circular  and  con- 
centric, had  all  their  teeth  cut  out,  and 
trimmed  to  workable  shape  by  hand,  and 
that  the  heavy  wrought-iron  frames,  etc.,  are 
fastened  entirely  by  means  of  mortise,  tenon, 
and  cotter,  no  screws  being  used  in  the  whole 
structure.  The  pinions  are  of  the  lantern 
form,  with  octagonal  cheek-plates  on  square 
spindles,  and  the  pendulum  of  modern  form 
beats  seconds. 

It  is  a  curious  feature  in  this  remarkable 
clock  that  the  striking  movement  is  arranged 
with  the  axes  of  its  wheels,  etc.,  at  right 
angles  to  those  of  the  going  mechanism  ;  the 
releasing  gear  for  striking,  connecting  the 
two  systems,  is  original  and  ingenious. 

This  clock  was  going  continuously  and 
doing  good  service  at  Glastonbury  Abbey 
for  about  250  years,   until   about   1580,  in 


Elizabeth's  reign,  when  it  was  removed  to 
the  not-far-distant  Wells  Cathedral,  where 
it  continued  in  constant  use  for  about  250 
years  more,  i.e.,  up  to  about  fifty  years  ago. 
It  was  then  taken  down  to  make  room  for 
a  modern  clock,  and  stowed  away  in  the 
crypt  until  about  thirty  years  ago,  when  it 
was  rescued  from  oblivion,  rust  and  decay. 
Being  then  brought  to  light,  it  had  a  few  minor 
parts  restored,  was  re-erected  at  the  South 
Kensington  Museum,  London,  was  started 
working  again,  and  continues  going  to  the 
present  day,  as  though  its  life  were  inter- 
minable surely  the  oldest  piece  of  working 
mechanism  extant. 

Foremost  in  the  ranks  of  mediaeval  mecha- 
nicians in  all  probability  is  Leonardo  da 
Vinci.  Known  to  the  majority  of  moderns 
only  as  a  great  painter,  and  one  of  the  old 
masters,  he  nevertheless  was  also  not  only 
a  clever  and  clear-thinking  mechanician,  but 
an  exceedingly  versatile  genius.  It  is  still 
more  remarkable  that  he  appears  to  have 
been  well  versed  in  all  the  sciences  and  arts 
he  pursued,  being  by  no  means  the  pro- 
verbial "  Jack  of  all  trades." 

Born  in  the  year  1452  at  the  Castle  Vinci, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Arno,  young  Leonardo 
is  recorded  to  have  had  a  varied  youthful 
education,  on  the  authority  of  Vasari,  who 
says  : 

"  In  arithmetic  he  made  such  rapid  pro- 
gress that  he  often  confounded  the  master 
who  was  teaching  him  by  the  perpetual 
doubts  he  started,  and  by  the  difficulty  of 
the  questions  he  proposed.  He  also  com 
menced  the  study  of  music,  and  resolved  to 
acquire  the  art  of  playing  the  lute,  when, 
being  by  nature  of  an  exalted  imagination 
and  full  of  the  most  graceful  vivacity,  he 
sang  to  that  instrument  most  divinely,  im- 
provising at  the  same  time  both  the  verses 
and  the  music."  Vasari  says  further : 
"  Modelling  in  clay  and  drawing  are  said 
to  have  been  his  favourite  pastimes,  having 
regard  to  which  his  father  placed  him  with 
his  friend  the  artist  Andrea  del  Verrocchio, 
to  have  an  artistic  training." 

Colvin  says  :  "  Considering  the  range  of 
his  speculative  as  well  as  that  of  his  practical 
powers,  he  seems  certainly  the  man  whose 
genius  has  the  best  right  to  be  called  universal 
of  any  that  have  ever  lived." 
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In  Dr.  Draper's  work,  The  Intellectual 
Development  of  Europe^  that  writer  says  : 
"  Long  before  Bacon,*  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
laid  down  the  maxim  that  experience  and 
observation  must  be  the  foundation  of  all 
reasoning  in  science,  that  experiment  is  the 
only  interpreter  of  Nature,  and  is  essential 
to  the  ascertainment  of  laws. 

"  Unlike  Bacon,*  who  was  ignorant  of 
mathematics,  and  even  disparaged  them,  he 
points  out  their  supreme  advantage. 

"  Seven  years  after  the  voyage  of  Columbus, 
this  great  man — great  at  once  as  an  artist, 
mathematician,  and  engineer — gave  a  clear 
exposition  of  the  theory  of  forces  obliquely 
applied  on  a  lever.  A  few  years  later  he 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  earth's  annual 
motion.  He  knew  the  laws  of  friction  sub- 
sequently demonstrated  by  Amontons,  and 
the  principle  of  virtual  velocities.  He  de- 
scribed the  camera  obscura  before  Baptista 
Porta,  and  understood  aerial  perspective. 
He  wrote  well  on  fortification,  anticipated 
Cartelli  on  hydraulics,  occupied  himself  with 
the  fall  of  bodies,  treated  of  the  times  of 
descent  along  inclined  planes  and  circular 
arcs,  and  of  the  nature  of  machines.  He 
considered  with  singular  clearness  respiration 
and  combustion." 

In  addition  to  the  above,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci  was  a  rational,  practical,  and  accom- 
plished worker  in  the  field  of  aeronautical 
science  (aviationist),  was  a  skilled  physiologist, 
and  the  designer  of  numerous  very  ingeniously 
worked-out  mechanical  contrivances,  many 
for  purposes  of  warfare,  as  for  instance  ;  "  A 
device  for  dislodging  an  assailant's  scaling 
ladders." 

This  consisted  of  horizontal  bar-frames  in 
line,  which  when  not  in  use  rested  in  a  long 
horizontal  groove  high  up  on  the  face  of  the 
outer  walls.  Any  one  or  more  of  these  bars 
could  be  thrust  out  bodily  and  parallel  from 
the  wall  by  means  of  long  pivoted  levers 
worked  from  within,  and  connected  to  the 
outer  bars  by  means  of  rods  passing  through 
small  holes  in  the  wall,  thus  overthrowing  at 
will  any  ladders  reared  against  it. 

A  Manf:;onel. — This  was  a  formidable 
machine  for  hurling  missiles,  being  a  species 
of  combination  of  the  crossbow  and  the  cata- 

*  Lord  Francis  Bacon  (born  1561),  of  Elizabethan 
cekbrity,  is  here  meant. 


pult  on  a  colossal  scale,  having  a  massive 
tapered  spring  beam  or  half-bow,  having  its 
butt-end  rigidly  secured  into  a  timber  frame, 
the  spring  end  being  deflected  or  strung  to 
the  firing  position  by  means  of  a  windlass 
and  triple- purchase  sheave-block  tackle.  This 
was  made  to  throw  two  stones  at  once,  of 
apparently  about  20  lb.  each. 

Engines  for  discharging  Missiles, of  admirable 
efficacy  and  hitherto  unknown. — -These  con- 
sisted of  arrangements  or  multiple  systems 
of  crossbows,  mechanically  strung,  charged 
and  fired  in  due  sequence.  These  bows  were 
fixed  radially  within  a  wide  skeleton  tread- 
wheel  of  about  7  or  8  feet  in  diameter,  which 
was  rotated  by  men  in  the  manner  of  a  tread- 
mill, and  the  stationary  axle  tree  of  which 
was  provided  with  the  necessary  fittings  and 
connections  for  automatically  working  the 
crossbows  as  they  were  whirled  around  it  with 
the  wheel,  firing  them  in  turn  when  they 
reached  a  position  more  or  less  elevated  above 
the  horizon.  The  discharging  position  could 
be  varied  within  certain  limits,  both  for  train- 
ing and  elevation.  The  men  working  the 
machine  were  protected  by  a  shield. 

A  Spinning  Machine. — This  machine  has 
but  two  spindles,  with  the  attendant  gear, 
but  displays  a  striking  likeness  to  modern 
machinery  of  its  class  in  the  detail  of  these. 

A  Machinefor  sawing  Blocks  of  Marble  into 
Slabs. — This  was  an  arrangement  somewhat 
similar  to  the  modern  stone-mason's  two- 
handed  saw,  excepting  that  two  parallel  saw- 
blades  fixed  in  one  frame  were  used,  being 
spaced  apart  a  distance  equal  to  the  required 
thickness  of  the  stone  slab.  The  saw-frame 
was  reciprocated  by  hand  between  suitable 
guide-frames. 

A  Machine  for  cutting  Files.—  This  bore 
considerable  likeness  to  modern  file-cutting 
and  mill-stone  dressing  machines,  the  cutting 
or  serrating  tool  being  carried  at  the  outer  end 
of  a  vibrating  lever,  worked  after  the  manner 
of  a  tilt-hammer,  under  which  the  file  was  fed 
along  automatically. 

Design  for  a  Mechanical  Wing. — This  was 
an  articulated  skeleton  wing-frame,  which 
was  flexed  and  relaxed  by  means  of  artificial 
tendons  or  wires  attached  to  the  underside  of 
each  of  the  members  or  joints,  and  converging 
to  a  spot  somewhat  below  the  root  or  pivot  of 
the  wing.     It  was  intended  to  be  covered  with 
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a  membrane,  and  was  a  close  imitation  of  the 
natural  wing  of  the  bat. 

I^onardo  da  Vinci  made  exceedingly  neat 
and  explicit  mechanical  drawings  of  the  whole 
of  the  foregoing  contrivances,  and  these  are 
happily  extant,  being  preserved  in  the  Am- 
brosian  Library,  Milan. 

An  exceedingly  interesting  letter,  written 
by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  is  also  fortunately 
preserved  in  this  library. 

i'his  letter  serves  to  give  a  very  good  idea 
of  his  accomplishments  in  the  matter  of  the 
machinery  and  appliances  of  warfare. 

The  letter — written  about  the  year  1482, 
when  Leonardo  was  about  thirty  years  of  age 
— is  addressed  to  LudovicoSforza("  II  Moro"), 
Duke  of  Milan,  and  runs  as  follows  : 

*'  Having,  most  illustrious  lord,  seen  and 
duly  considered  the  experiments  of  all  those 
who  repute  themselves  masters  in  the  art  of 
inventing  instruments  of  war,  and  having 
found  that  their  instruments  differ  in  no  way 
from  such  as  are  in  common  use,  I  will  en- 
deavour, without  wishing  to  injure  anyone 
else,  to  make  known  to  your  Excellency  cer- 
tain secrets  of  my  own,  as  briefly  enumerated 
here  below : 

"  I.  I  have  a  way  of  constructing  very  light 
bridges,  most  easy  to  carry,  by  which  the 
enemy  may  be  pursued  and  put  to  flight. 
Others  also  of  a  stronger  kind,  that  resist  fire 
or  assault,  and  are  easy  to  place  and  to 
remove.  1  know  ways  also  for  burning  and 
destroying  those  of  the  enemy.  2.  In  case 
of  investing  a  place,  I  know  how  to  remove 
the  water  from  ditches,  and  to  make  various 
scaling  ladders,  and  other  such  instruments. 

3.  Item  :  If,  on  account  of  the  height  or 
strength  of  position,  the  place  cannot  be 
bombarded,  I  have  a  way  for  ruining  every 
fortress  which  is  not  on  stone  foundations. 

4.  I  can  also  make  a  kind  of  cannon,  easy 
and  convenient  to  transport,  that  will  dis- 
charge inflammable  matters,  causing  great 
injury  to  the  enemy,  and  also  great  terror 
from  the  smoke.  5.  Item :  By  means  of 
narrow  and  winding  underground  passages 
made  without  noise,  I  can  contrive  a  way  for 
passing  under  ditches  or  any  stream  6.  Item  : 
I  can  construct  covered  carts,  secure  and 
indestructible,  bearing  artillery,  which,  enter- 
ing among  the  enemy,  will  break  the  strongest 
body  of  men,  and  which  the  infantry  can  follow 


without  any  impediment.  7.  I  can  construct 
cannon,  mortars,  and  fire  engines  of  beautiful 
and  useful  shapes,  and  differing  from  those  in 
common  use.  8.  \N'hen  the  use  of  cannon  is 
impracticable,  I  can  replace  them  by  cata- 
pults, mangonels,  and  engines  for  discharging 
missiles  of  admirable  efficacy,  and  hitherto 
unknown  ;  in  short,  according  as  the  case 
may  be,  I  can  contrive  endless  means  of 
offence.  9.  And,  if  the  fight  should  be  at 
sea,  I  have  numerous  engines  of  the  utmost 
activity,  both  for  attack  and  defence ;  vessels 
that  will  resist  the  heaviest  fire  ;  also  powders 
or  vapours.  10.  In  time  of  peace,  I  believe 
I  can  equal  anyone  in  architecture,  and  in 
constructing  buildings,  public  or  private,  and 
in  conducting  water  from  one  place  to  another. 
Then  I  can  execute  sculpture,  whether  in 
marble,  bronze,  or  terra-cotta  ;  also  in  paint- 
ing, I  can  do  as  much  as  any  other,  be  he 
whom  he  may.  Further,  I  could  engage  to 
execute  the  bronze  horse  in  lasting  memory 
of  your  father,  and  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Sforza  ;  and,  if  any  of  the  abovementioned 
things  should  appear  impossible  and  imprac- 
ticable to  you,  I  offer  to  make  trial  of  them  in 
your  park,  or  in  any  other  place  that  may  please 
your  Excellency,  to  whom  I  commend  myself 
in  utmost  humility." 

The  foregoing  is  as  nearly  a  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  letter  as  the  subject  admits  of. 

Another  biographer  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Mrs.  Heaton,  says  :  "This  letter  could  only 
have  been  written  by  a  genius  or  by  a 
fool." 

It  is  sufficiently  clear  to  the  intelligent 
reader  that  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  no  kind 
of  fool.  As  a  literary  worker  he  was  inde- 
fatigable, having  left  no  less  than  5,000  pages 
of  MS. 

An  extraordinary,  and  probably  unique 
peculiarity  of  these  MSS.,  is  that  the  greater 
part  of  them  were  written  backwards,  i.e.^  from 
right  to  left,  and  with  the  left  hand  ;  they  are, 
consecjuently,  fairly  difficult  to  read,  unless 
placed  before  a  mirror,  when  they  are  distinctly 
legible. 

One  of  Da  Vinci's  best  and  most  interesting 
technical  works,  for  its  sound  practical  treat- 
ment, is  his  Treatise  upon  i/ie  Flight  of 
Birds.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  subject 
is  one  that  none  but  a  thoroughly  practical  as 
well  as  theoretical  mechanician  could  deal  with 
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adequately.  In  this  Da  Vinci  was  vastly  ahead 
of  his  times. 

He  commenced  his  literary -scientific 
labours  in  about  his  thirty-seventh  year,  and 
carried  them  on  almost  uninteruptedly  for  the 
remaining  thirty  years  of  his  life.  He  died 
in  the  year  15 19  in  France. 

Dr.  Jean  Paul  Richter,  who  has  compiled 
and  edited  The  Literary  Works  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci,  published  in  London  in  1883,  says, 
"  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  more  than 
one  department,  his  principles  and  discoveries 
were  infinitely  more  in  accord  with  the  teach- 
ings of  modern  science  than  with  the  views  of 
his  contemporaries.  .  .  The  labours  of  three 
centuries  have  hardly  sufficed  for  the  elucida- 
tion of  some  of  the  problems  which  occupied 
his  mighty  mind." 

The  next  following  mechanician  and 
engineer  of  note  was  also  an  Italian. 

Augustin  Ramelli  was  born  at  Masanzana, 
in  the  environs  of  Milan,  in  the  year  1531. 

It  is  recorded  that  he  advanced  rapidly  in 
his  studies,  particularly  in  mathematics.  After 
leaving  school  he  entered  the  imperial  army, 
and  in  an  exceptionally  short  time  obtained  a 
captaincy. 

Marshal  de  Marignan,  his  patron  and  pro- 
tector, dying  in  1555,  Ramell  travelled  into 
France ;  and,  going  well  accredited  to  the 
Due  d'Anjou  (afterwards  Henri  III.  of 
France),  was  appointed  engineer  to  that 
prince.  It  is  noteworthy  that,  when  the 
Due  d'Anjou  attained  to  the  throne,  he  did 
not  neglect  Ramelli,  but  liberally  provided 
for  him.  As  a  manifestation  of  gratitude 
Ramelli  wrote  and  dedicated  to  the  King  the 
following  engineering  work,  with  a  most 
formidable  title,  viz.,  Le  diverse  et  artificiose 
machine  del  Capitano  Augustina  Ramelli  dal 
Ponte  della  Fresia.  Ingegniero  del  Christians- 
sisimo  Re  di Francia  et  di PoUonia.  Nelleguali  si 
contengono  variiet  industriosi  movementi  degni 
digrandissima  speciilatione,per  cavarne  beneficio 
infinito  in  ogni  sorte  d^  operatione  ;  composte  in 
lingua  Italiana  et  Francese.  A  Parigi  in  casa 
deVautore,  co  privilegio  deV  Re.  1588  ;  which 
modest  title  when  done  into  English  becomes : 
*'  The  various  skilful  machines  of  Captain 
Augustine  Ramelli,  from  the  bridge  of  the 
Fresia  ;  engineer  to  the  most  Christian  King 
of  France  and  Poland.  Which  includes  many 
ingenious  movements  worthy  of  very  great 


consideration  for  their  utility  in  all  sorts  of 
work.  Written  in  the  Italian  and  French 
languages.  At  Paris  in  the  house  of  the 
author  ;  by  the  special  consent  of  the  King. 
1588." 

This  book  is  an  octavo  of  338  pages,  and 
is  embellished  with  195  excellent  copper-plate 
engravings  by  Leonard  Gualtier,  and  a  por- 
trait of  the  author,  who,  by  the  way,  strongly 
resembles  Shakespeare  in  appearance. 

An  extract  from  the  dedication  reads  as 
follows  :  "  My  eyes  are  not  so  blind  that  they 
do  not  see  the  smallness  of  my  intentions,  and 
that  they  cannot  diminish  the  magnitude  and 
great  value  of  the  signal  favours  which  your  royal 
kindness  has  always  extended  in  my  interest. 
The  peculiar  affection  which  you  have  had 
for  me  was  demonstrated  at  La  Rochelle, 
when  in  your  service  I  was  severely  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner,  and  especially  by  the 
particular  attention  and  protection  bestowed 
upon  my  son  at  Paris,  and  finally,  by  the  very 
kind  letters  you  deigned  to  write  me  from 
Poland." 

The  numerous  machines  illustrated  and 
described  in  this  book  are,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  of  Ramelli's  own  invention,  and  consist 
mostly  of  pumping  machinery  and  various 
contrivances,  other  than  pumps,  for  raising 
water  from  wells,  etc. 

In  the  light  of  modern  design  and  practice 
of  water  raising  machinery,  these  appliances 
of  course  look  very  crude,  straggling,  and 
even  unmechanical,  but  were  nevertheless 
well  advanced  for  their  times. 

They  comprise  such  arrangements  as  (1)  A 
combination  of  curved  pump-barrel  (semi- 
circle), having  two  plungers  curved  to  the 
same  radius,  and  forming  portion  of  a  muti- 
lated worm-wheel  or  sector,  the  driving  worm 
of  which  is  rotated  alternately  backwards  and 
forwards — about  three  revolutions  each  way — 
by  means  of  a  horizontal  water-wheel,  through 
the  media  of  mutilated  crown-wheel,  and  two 
opposite  lantern  pinions  keyed  on  to  the 
wormshaft.  (2)  A  water-raising  machine, 
comprising  a  vertical  single-acting  pump  of 
large  bore  and  relatively  short  stroke,  having  a 
trunk  piston,  which  trunk  slides  up  and  down 
water-tight  on  a  stationary  hollow  hanging- 
ram  forming  the  delivery-pipe,  this  being  in 
communication  with  the  pump-barrel  space 
below  the  piston,  and  with  a  delivery-tank 
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and  conduit  high  above  the  pump ;  it  has  a 
non-return  delivery-valve  at  its  lower  end, 
suction-valves  being  fitted  in  the  bottom  of 
the  big  pump  barrel.  There  are  two  opposite 
straight  racks  formed  on  the  outside  of  the 
trunk,  with  which  are  geared  two  lantern- 
pinions  on  parallel  horizontal  si)indles  rotated 
backward  and  forward  two  or  three  turns  in 
either  direction  by  means  of  a  worm  pinion 
on  each,  which  gear  with  worms  of  opposite 
hands  formed  on  a  common  spindle,  this 
spindle  taking  its  reciprocating  motion, 
through  a  pinion  on  it,  from  a  pair  of  muti- 
lated crown  wheels  on  a  common  vertical 
shaft,  and  gearing  with  opposite  sides  of  the 
pinion  alternately.  The  shaft  with  its  two 
crown-wheels  is  driven  continuously  in  one 
direction  by  a  horizontal  water-wheel  on  its 
lower  end  in  a  shallow  well.  It  will  be  seen 
in  this  arrangement,  that  the  trunk  with  its 
piston  is  reciprocated  after  the  manner  of  the 
sliding-tubes  in  the  focussing  adjustment  of 
microscope  and  camera  lenses,  etc. 

There  are  three  other  arrangements  in 
which  an  undershot  water-wheel  is  employed, 
actuating  sets  of  several  single  acting  pumps  : 
(i)  Through  slotted  end  levers  connected 
direct  with  cranks  on  the  water-wheel  shaft, 
thus  giving  a  quick  return  stroke  ;  (2)  through 
a  single  crank  and  connecting-rod,  working  a 
rocking  or  wcigh-shaft,  having  arms  which 
work  the  pumps  ;  and  (3)  through  two  muti- 
lated lantern  pinions  on  the  water-wheel  axle. 
These  pinions  have  half  their  working  pins 
removed  from  opposite  sides,  and  gear  with 
two  vertical  racks  which  are  alternately  lifted 
and  depressed  by  them,  and  so  work  a  rock- 
ing-frame  of  inclined  troughs  lifting  water 
from  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  water  wheel, 
to  which  height  it  is  carried  and  discharged 
by  buckets  formed  in  the  wheel,  to  a  tank  at 
a  higher  level. 

There  are  two  other  arrangements  of  pumps 
worked  by  a  species  of  tread-mill,  the  man 
treading  within  the  wheel  (recalling  to  mind 
the  toiling  donkey  at  the  well  of  Carisbrook 
Castle),  one  driving  a  form  of  rotary  pump 
through  a  pair  of  chain-wheels  and  quick 
worm-gear ;  the  other  works  a  pair  of  plunger- 
pumps,  through  the  media  of  (</)  spur  gearing 
(geared  up  from  the  treadwheel) ;  {b)  a  crank 
and  connecting-rod  ;  and  {c)  a  pair  of  recipro- 
cating chain-wheels. 


Another  form  of  pump  illustrated,  and  well 
worthy  of  note,  is  one  of  a  rotary  type,  hand- 
worked, bearing  a  striking  resemblance  to, 
in  fact  is  identically  the  same  in  principle  as, 
one  form  of  rotary  engine  that  has  been  made 
and  tried  of  recent  years.  This  has  a  cylindrical 
rotating  piston,  set  eccentrically  to  a  cylin- 
drical shell  of  larger  diameter,  and  fitted  with 
rectangular  pieces  or  deep  feathers  sliding  in 
and  out  radially  in  slots  formed  in  the  solid 
piston  and  parallel  to  its  axis. 

This  pump  would  doubtless  have  run  well 
as  a  positive  water-motor,  if  it  had  occurred 
to  Ramelli,  or  other  engineer  of  his  day,  to  so 
apply  it. 

The  use  of  the  crank  in  these  machines 
gives  us  another  instance  of  its  undoubted 
antiquity  ;  and  yet  it  was  not  employed  to 
give  rotative  motion  in  some  of  the  earliest 
forms  of  the  steam-engine  nearly  two  cen- 
turies later. 

Besides  the  water  -  raising  machinery, 
numerous  forms  of  corn  and  flour  mill  are 
described  by  Ramelli,  one  being  constructed 
wholly  of  iron,  and  having  a  conical  serrated 
burr,  rotated  within  an  internally  serrated 
conical  shell  of  somewhat  wider  angle,  e.g., 
like  the  modern  mills  used  for  coffee-grinding, 
grain-crushing,  etc.  The  general  tendency  in 
this  antique  machinery  of  Ramelli's,  it  will  be 
noticed,  is  to  a  redundancy  of  gearing,  need- 
lessly complex  and  power-wasting,  combina- 
tions of  spur,  chain  and  worm  gears  in  the 
same  machine,  in  some  cases  apparently 
geared  up  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  gearing 
down  again,  or  with  a  notion  that  the  power 
applied  is  increased  thereby. 

The  limits  of  this  article  forbid  greater 
space  being  devoted  to  Ramelli's  rare  book, 
but  the  foregoing  description  of  some  of  the 
machinery  illustrated  in  it  may  be  taken  as 
fairly  typical  of  the  whole. 

Edward  Somerset,  sixth  Earl  and  second 
Marquis  of  Worcester,  author  of  the  famous 
and  historical  Century  of  Inventions,  was  born 
in  1 60 1,  at  Worcester  House  in  the  Strand, 
was  brought  up  at  Raglan  Castle,  during 
which  time  and  thenceforward  he  evinced  and 
cultivated  a  taste  and  aptitude  for  mechanical 
pursuits,  which  he  engaged  in  with  zest  and 
energy,  aided  by  his  lifelong  assistant,  the 
"  unparalleled  workman  "  as  he  was  called, 
Caspar  Kaltoff. 
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Having  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  King 
(Charles  I.),  he  was  in  1645  despatched  to 
Ireland  to  raise  troops  for  the  King's  service, 
which  mission — a  secret  one — miscarrying,  he 
met  with  characteristic  treatment  from  Charles, 
i.e.,  disregard  of  past  good  services,  coupled 
with  disgrace  and  imprisonment  for  a  short 
time  in  the  Tower. 

At  the  Restoration,  however,  he  recovered 
part  of  his  estates,  greatly  impoverished  in 
the  interests  of  the  King.  He  claimed  to 
have  disbursed  "  for  King  and  Country  "  the 
sum  of  ^^918,000. 

About  ten  years  after  this  he  set  about  the 
writing  of  his  rare  and  famous  work,  the  title 
of  which  reads  as  follows  : 

'•'■A  Century 
of  tlie  names  and  scantlings  of  such  Invent- 
tions  As  at  present  I  can  call  to  mind  to 
have  tried  and  perfected,  which  (/;/>•  former 
Notes  being  lost)  I  have,  at  the  instance  of 
a  potverful  Friend,  endeavoured  no7ti  in  the 
year  1655  to  set  these  down  in  such  a  way 
as  may  sufficiently  instruct  me  to  put  any 
of  them  in  practice. 

"  Artis  c^  Natures  Proles. 

"  London :  Printed  by  F.  Grismond,  in  the 
year  1663." 

The  Marquis  of  Worcester  was  not  only 
a  born  mechanician,  but  also  one  of  the 
greatest  anticipators  of  modern  "  inventions  " 
probably  of  whom  we  have  any  record,  as 
exemplified  by  numerous  items  in  his 
Century. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  a 
few  of  these,  that  the  mechanical  reader 
may  judge  for  himself. 

Taking  first  the  most  important,  being  no 
less  than  the  invention  of  the  steam  engine  : 

No.  68. — "  An  admirable  and  most  forcible 
way  to  drive  up  water  by  fire — not  by  drawing 
or  sucking  it  upwards,  for  that  must  be,  as 
the  philosopher  calleth  it,  '  intra  sphaeram 
activitatis,'  which  is  but  at  such  a  distance ; 
but  this  way  hath  no  bounder  if  the  vessels 
be  strong  enough,  for  I  have  taken  a  piece 
of  a  whole  cannon,  whereof  the  end  was 
burst,  and  filled  it  three-quarters  full  of 
water,  stopping  and  screwing  up  the  broken 
end,  as  also  the  touch-hole ;  and,  making 
a  constant  fire  under  it,  within  24  hours  it 
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burst  and  made  a  great  crack,  so  that,  having 
made  a  way  to  make  my  vessels  so  that  they 
are  strengthened  by  the  force  within  them, 
and  the  one  to  fill  after  the  other.  I  have 
seen  the  water  run  like  a  constant  fountaine 
stream  40  foot  high ;  one  vessel  of  water 
rarefied  by  fire  driveth  up  40  of  cold  water  ; 
and  a  man  that  tends  the  work  is  but  to 
turn  two  cocks,  that  one  vessel  of  water 
being  consumed,  another  begins  to  force  and 
refill  with  cold  water,  and  so  successively, 
the  fire  being  tended  and  kept  constant, 
which  the  self- same  person  may  likewise 
abundantly  perform  in  the  interim,  between 
the  necessity  of  turning  the  said  cocks." 

Now  in  this,  the  inventor's  pet  child,  the 
Marquis  of  Worcester  may  be  justly  credited 
with  having  invented  and  produced  absolutely 
the  first  practicable  useful  steam  engine  of 
any  kind.  This  engine  was  actually  at  work 
employed  in  pumping  (at  Vauxhall,  London), 
from  1663-1670.  Savery  claimed  originality 
for  this,  but,  as  it  was  proved,  dishonestly. 

No.  58. — "  How  to  make  a  pistol,  carbine, 
musket,  harquebuss,  or  saker  discharge  often 
with  one  loading,  and  without  so  much  as 
once  new  priming  requisite.  .  .  .  When 
first  I  gave  my  thought  to  make  guns  shoot 
often,  I  thought  there  had  been  but  one 
onely  exquisite  way  inventible  :  yet  by  severall 
trials,  and  much  charge,  I  have  perfectly 
tried  all  these." 

Here  we  pretty  clearly  have  the  precursors 
of  the  modern  magazine  small  arms,  and  the 
quick-firing  and  machine  guns.  The  modern 
prototype  of  the  following  will  be  evident : 

No.  93. — "An  engine  whereby  one  man 
may  take  out  of  the  water  a  ship  of  500  tun, 
so  that  it  may  be  calked,  trimmed,  and  re- 
paired, without  need  of  the  usual  way  of 
stocks,  and  as  easily  let  down  again."  If 
this  invention  is  not  an  anticipation  of  the 
modern  "  patent  slip-way,"  what  is  it  ? 

It  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  for  even 
a  500-ton  ship  to  be  so  hauled  up  single- 
handed  on  one  of  these,  being  simply  a 
matter  of  time  and  gearing.  The  "  one  man, 
however,  would  find  it  a  particularly  long 
and  tedious  job. 

No.  10. — "A  way  from  a  mile  off  to  dive 
and  fasten  an  engine  to  any  ship,  so  that 
at  any  appointed  minute,  though  a  week 
after,  it  shall  irrecoverably  sink  that  ship." 
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The  noble  inventor  gives  no  detailed 
description  of  this  (in  common  with  practi- 
cally all  the  other  items  in  his  Century)^  but 
it  looks  remarkably  as  if  he  must  have  had 
the  germs  of  no  less  than  three  modern 
practicable  inventions  in  his  mind  in  this 
item  alone:  (i)  A  diving  vessel,  which,  too, 
was  evidently  navigable  under  water — a  pro- 
totype of  the  modern  submarine  boat ;  (2)  a 
torpedo  or  submarine  mine  ;  and  (3)  a  regu- 
lable time-firing  mechanism  (having  a  possible 
range  of  seven  days),  similar  to  that  of  the 
notorious  "  infernal  machines  "  that  we  have 
unhappily  heard  and  experienced  too  much 
of  in  recent  years. 

Although  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  seem- 
ingly designed  his  unique  Century  chiefly  to 
serve  as  a  refresher  to  his  own  memory,  it  is  a 
pity — in  the  interests  of  posterity,  and  to  the 
end  that  his  methods  and  means  in  many 
instances  might  not  now  be  a  matter  of 
surmise — that  he  was  restrained  from  being 
more  explicit  by  the  necessity  of  strict 
secrecy — the  inventor's  only  resource  prior 
to  the  institution  of  patents. 

The  Marquis  of  Worcester  died  in  the 
year  1667,  and  was  buried  at  Raglan. 

Prince  Rupert,  nephew  of  Charles  I.,  was 
born  in  1619  at  Prague.  Although  spending 
much  of  his  life  in  military  and  naval  pur- 
suits, having  been  General  of  the  Horse  (to 
his  uncle  the  King)  in  1642,  Admiral  of  the 
Royalist  Fleet  in  1648,  and  Lord  High 
Admiral  after  the  Restoration,  he  contrived 
to  devote  some  time  to  mechanical  and  other 
scientific  research,  for  which  he  had  a  special 
liking  and  aptitude. 

It  is  recorded  that  "  he  delighted  in  making 
locks  for  firearms  "  ;  that  he  communicated 
to  the  Royal  Society,  through  Dr.  Robert 
Hooke,  an  account  of  an  engine  he  had 
contrived  for  raising  water,  and  an  instru- 
ment for  casting  any  platform  into  perspec- 
tive ;  also  an  appliance  to  a  ship's  quadrant, 
which  prevented  the  unsteadiness  of  the 
observer's  hand  when  at  sea  by  the  motion 
of  the  ship  from  affecting  the  observation. 

He  is  considered  to  have  been  the  original 
inventor  of  mezzotint  engraving  (his  first 
being  produced  in  1643),  and  is  said  to  have 
discovered  a  means  of  melting  and  casting 
black  lead  (graphite)  in  a  mould  like  metal. 
In  the  course  of  his  melting  experiments  he 


invented  (or  accidentally  made)  the  curious 
glass  globules  named  after  him — "Prince 
Rui)ert's  Drops." 

He  was  made  Governor  of  Windsor  Castle 
in  1666,  and  thenceforth  led  a  comparatively 
retired  life.  He  doubtless  then  found  leisure 
for  indulgence  in  his  favourite  pursuits. 

The  writer  purposes  to  deal  with  one  more 
celebrated  mechanician  to  close  the  present 
paper,  and  thus  cover  a  period  of  five 
centuries. 

Robert  Hooke  was  born  in  1635  **  Fresh- 
water, in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  his  father 
was  rector,  and  destined  him  for  the  Church. 

After  his  father's  death  in  1648,  he  was 
placed  in  the  workshop  of  Sir  Peter  Lely, 
the  famed  portrait  painter,  and  removed 
thence  (about  1650)  to  the  house  of  Dr. 
Busby,  the  famous  headmaster  of  Westminster 
School.  Here  he  is  said  to  have  made  very 
rapid  progress  in  mathematics. 

In  1653  he  entered  Christ  Church  College, 
Oxford,  as  "  servitor,"  taking  his  M.  A.  degree 
there  ten  years  later. 

During  1656  he  was  employed,  on  account 
of  his  great  mechanical  skill,  by  the  Hon. 
Robert  Boyle  in  the  construction  of  his 
celebrated  air-pump. 

Between  1657  and  1659  he  applied  his 
inventive  faculties  to  the  devising  and  work- 
ing out  of  "  thirty  different  methods  of  flying," 
and  on  the  balance  wheel  and  spring  for 
watches.  Huygens  disputed  with  Hooke 
the  claim  for  originality  in  this.  The  original 
idea,  however,  was  Hooke's. 

In  1662  he  was  appointed  Curator  of 
Experiments  to  the  Royal  Society,  which 
office  he  filled  with  remarkable  ability  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life. 

After  the  great  fire  of  London  in  1666, 
he  constructed  and  submitted  to  the  authori- 
ties a  model  of  a  scheme  or  design  for  re- 
building the  city,  which,  though  highly  ap- 
proved, eventuallygave  place  to  SirChristopher 
Wren's.  Robert  Hooke,  however,  was  en- 
gaged as  surveyor  of  this  work  during  its 
progress,  acquiring  thereby  several  thousand 
pounds.  (This  sum,  by  the  way,  was  dis- 
covered after  his  death  put  by  in  an  old  iron 
chest,  which  had  lain  unopened  for  more 
than  thirty  years.) 

In  1664  Sir  John  Cutler  founded  for  his 
benefit  a  mechanical  lectureship,  and  in  1696 
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the  Royal  Society  made  him  a  pecuniary 
grant,  to  enable  him  to  complete  his  mechani- 
cal and  other  scientific  inventions.  Un- 
happily, while  so  engaged  "  he  died  in 
harness  "  in  the  year  1702. 

It  has  been  said  of  Robert  Hooke  that 
*'  There  was  no  important  invention  of  that 
time  which  was  not  in  part  anticipated  by 
Hooke." 

He  originated  the  idea  of  using  the 
pendulum  as  a  measure  of  gravity,  invented 
the  continuous  pendulum  or  centrifugal  ball- 
governor  (wrongly  ascribed  to  James  Watt), 
the  well-known  "  universal  "  joint  or  coupling, 
the  "  gimbals  "  in  which  ship's  chronometers, 
etc.,  are  hung,  and  the  "anchor  escapement"; 
also  a  form  of  water-wheel,  known  as  "Hooke's 
water-mill  screw."  Moreover,  he  was  the 
first  to  state  clearly  that  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  must  be  regarded  as  a 
mechanical  problem. 


HDomestic  a^ottarg. 

By  Florence  Peacock. 

fORTARS  are  vessels  which  have 
come  down  to  us  from  remote 
times — how  remote  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing — and  when 
we  consider  how  numerous  they  must  have 
been,  and  how  very  difficult  they  are  to 
destroy,  one  can  but  wonder  that  there  are 
so  few  of  them  left.  I  use  the  word  "few" 
in  a  relative  sense,  for  scattered  about  the 
country  there  are  specimens  still  to  be  picked 
up,  and  there  are  also  public  collections 
which  contain  examples— notably,  the  York 
mortar,  of  which  I  shall  speak  later ;  some, 
too,  are  in  the  hands  of  private  collectors, 
and  are  not  generally  known  to  the  world  at 
large. 

The  earliest  mention  of  mortars  that  I  am 
acquainted  with  occurs  in  the  Book  of  Mac- 
cabees, where  it  says,  referring  to  the  pillage 
of  the  Temple  by  Antiochus  :  "  He  .  .  .  took 
away  .  .  .  the  little  mortars  of  gold."*  The 
Vulgate  gives  it  "  mortariola  aurea." 

•  Maaabees  i.  23,  Douay  version. 


It  is  impossible  to  be  quite  certain  what 
these  golden  vessels  were  used  for,  but  the 
most  probable  supposition  seems  to  be  that 
they  were  very  small  mortars  made  of  the 
precious  metal  for  the  purpose  of  containing 
oil  to  burn  for  lights.  But  this  is  merely 
conjectural ;  they  may  have  been  intended 
to  use  for  pounding  spices  in,  although,  if  this 
were  the  case,  they  must  have  been  alloyed 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Anything  nearly 
approaching  to  pure  gold  would  be  too  soft 
to  stand  continual  pounding. 

The  earliest  mortars  that  have  come  down 
to  us  are,  as  might  be  expected,  of  stone. 
Some  of  these  are  most  beautifully  executed 
by  the  American  Indians,  and  are  at  times  to 
be  dug  up,  being  buried  with  them.  It  is 
certain  that  they  are  of  very  early  date,  but 
how  early  it  is  impossible  to  say.  There  is 
one  in  the  possession  of  ex- Alderman  James 
Johnson,  of  New  Westminster,  British  Co- 
lumbia, who  is  a  great  local  authority  upon 
this  subject,  formed  to  represent  a  toad,  the 
material  out  of  which  it  is  carved  being  jade. 
It  has  almost  certainly  been  used  to  pound 
or  grind  paints  in,  as  traces  of  a  red  pigment 
were  to  be  seen  when  it  was  found.  It  was 
a  common  custom  apparently  for  the  Indians 
to  form  their  mortars  like  animals,  for  the 
museum  at  New  Westminster  contains  a 
specimen,  each  end  of  which  is  carved  to 
represent  the  head  of  a  fish,  supposed  to  be 
a  salmon.     This  is  also  made  of  jade. 

In  our  own  country  there  are  some 
specimens  of  pre-Roman  mortars  known  to 
exist,  but  very  few  of  this  age  have  come 
down  to  us.  One  is  described  by  the  Rev.  J. 
C.  Atkinson,*  which  must  certainly  have  been 
made  before  the  Roman  invasion  of  Britain  ; 
it  was  found  in  Cleveland. 

My  father  formerly  possessed  a  stone 
mortar,  which  was  dug  up  in  Lincoln,  and 
which  may  have  been  there  before  Lindum 
became  a  Roman  station.  It  was  most 
likely  made  either  at  Lincoln  itself,  or  very 
near  to  it,  for  the  stone  out  of  which  it  is  cut 
is  the  oolite,  to  be  found  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  It  is  fashioned  with  two 
lips  for  pouring  from,  and  upon  the  opposite 
sides  are  two  unperforated  handles.  It  has 
been  suggested,  most  likely  accurately,  that 
these  stone  mortars  might  be  used,  not  only 

*  Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  ccxv.,  p.  80. 
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for  general  household  purposes,  but  also  for 
pounding  corn  in.  The  use  of  stone  mortars 
seems  not  to  have  died  out,  but  to  have 
existed  onwards  right  through  the  Middle 
Ages  concurrently  with  the  use  of  metal 
ones;  there  are,  however,  very  few  of  the 
early  ones  left,  as  I  have  before  said. 

A  fine  one  was  found  at  Monmouth  Castle 
some  years  ago,  and  is  described  in  the 
A  rchicologifal  Jcu  rnal.  * 

Chemists  at  the  present  day  use  mortars 
that  are  generally  made  of  stone  or  marble, 
and  there  is  a  saying  in  a  certain  Midland 
county  that  when  the  chemist  is  pounding 
a  prescription  for  a  rich  man,  the  sound  the 
mortar  makes  says :  *'  Live  and  linger,  live 
and  linger  ";  but  when  it  is  for  a  poor  man, 

the  sound  changes  to  :  "  Die  and  be  d d, 

die  and  be  d — — d." 

We  in  this  age  can  but  dimly  appreciate  the 
very  different  domestic  arrangements  that 
our  ancestors  dwelt  amidst.  In  many 
ways  we  cannot  enter  at  all  into  the  life  they 
led,  strive  we  never  so  earnestly.  At  the 
present  day  there  are  many  households 
which  do  not  possess  a  mortar ;  but  formerly, 
saving  perhaps  only  in  the  cottages  of  the 
very  poor,  this  could  not  have  been. 

A  mortar  was  an  absolute  necessity  of 
daily  life  in  the  ages  ere  any  form  of  grinding 
machine  had  been  invented 

The  careful  housewife  needed  it  for  a 
thousand  things.  Did  she  possess  any  kind 
of  spices  or  pepper  —  great  rarities,  and 
much  valued  during  the  earlier  half  of  the 
Middle  Ages — it  was  necessary  to  reduce 
them  to  powder  in  the  household  mortar  ere 
she  could  season  any  confection  with  them. 
Then,  again,  eggs  were  usually  beaten  in 
mortars,  and  if  the  mistress  of  the  family 
desire  to  pound  up  any  simples  either  for 
home  use  or  distribution  to  her  poorer  neigh- 
bours, it  was  necessary  to  seek  the  aid  of 
the  mortar  and  pestle.  Whether  the  pre- 
scription was  meant  for  internal  or  external 
application,  it  mattered  not,  for  nearly  all 
kinds  of  medicinal  preparations  that  were 
not  obtained  by  distillation  or  stewing  were 
beaten  in  a  mortar. 

The  use  of  the  mortar  entered  into  many 
more  forms  of  cookery  than  it  does  in  these 
days,  and  those  who  have  not  had  some 
•  Vol.  xlviii.,  No.  191,  pp.  203.  204.     1891. 


experience  in  the  use  of  a  mortar  and  pestle 
can  have  no  idea  how  difficult  it  is  to  grind 
things  finely  therein.  It  is  certainly  true  that 
the  most  unskilled  amateur  in  the  art  of 
pounding  can  take  the  pestle  and  knock 
whatever  substance  the  mortar  may  contain, 
but  this  is  not  proper  pounding.  The  real 
art  consists  in  knowing  how  to  grind  and 
crush  the  contents  between  the  sides  and 
bottom  of  the  mortar,  and  the  pestle,  in  such 
a  manner  that  they  shall  pulverize  or  disinte- 
grate equally  and  entirely  with  as  little  labour 
as  possible  to  the  pounder,  and  nothing  save 
practice  can  achieve  this  end. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  no  doubt,  any  house- 
hold of  importance  possessed  several  mortars ; 
one  could  scarcely  have  been  sufficient ;  and 
we  have  evidence  that  they  were  valued  and 
treated  to  some  extent  as  heirlooms.  We 
come  across  them  in  inventories,  and  find 
them  mentioned  in  wills. 

They  were  evidently  esteemed  of  consider- 
able pecuniary  value,  for  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.  Margaret  Legatt,  of  Wootton, 
gave  Thomas,  Lord  Berkeley,  for  a  legacy  a 
brass  mortar  and  iron  pestle,  and  to  I^dy 
Margaret,  his  wife,  a  ring  of  gold,  and  to 
other  ladies  of  his  family  gold  rings.*  This 
shows  two  things  clearly :  firstly,  that  it  was 
not  considered  necessary  that  the  pestle  and 
mortar  should  both  be  of  the  same  metal ; 
and  secondly,  that  a  pestle  and  mortar  had 
about  the  same  value  as  a  gold  ring. 

It  ought  to  be  understood,  however,  that 
when  the  word  "  brass  "  was  used  to  denote 
a  mortar  that  what  was  meant  by  it  was 
almost  always  either  bell-metal  or  bronze, 
not  what  we  understand  by  brass. 

There  were  also,  at  least,  two  other  pur- 
poses for  which  mortars  were  needed  in  the 
Middle  Ages  besides  those  which  I  have 
already  mentioned.  No  one  who  brewed 
love  potions  could  possibly  have  done  with- 
out a  mortar  in  which  to  pound  certain  of 
the  ingredients,  and  to  all  who  dealt  in 
magic  and  the  black  art  they  were  an  abso- 
lutely necessary  portion  of  the  stock-in- 
trade. 

Then,  also,  mortars  were  used  as  vessels 
in  which  to  burn  lights,  or  support  torches. 
Dr.  Rockt  gives  the   following  interesting 

*  Southey,  Common- Place  Book,  vol.  i.,  p.  474. 
t  Church  of  Our  Fathers,  vol.  iii. ,  part  i.,  p.  89. 
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details  regarding  the  use  of  mortars  at 
funerals,  quoting  from  the  will  of  Richard, 
Earl  of  Arundel,  in  1375,  "that  no  men-at- 
arms,  hearse,  or  other  pomp  be  used  at  my 
funeral,  but  only  five  torches  with  their 
mortars." 

And  we  again  find,  more  than  twenty 
years  later,  that  Eleanor,  Duchess  of  Glou- 
cester, in  1399,  thus  directs  :  *'  My  body  to 
be  covered  with  a  black  cloth,  with  a  white 
cross,  and  an  escutcheon  of  my  arms  in  the 
middle  of  the  said  cross,  with  four  tapers 
round  it,  and  four  full  mortars  being  at  the 
four  corners." 

These  funeral  mortars  are  believed  to  have 
stood  or  rested  upon  a  stand  or  branch,  and 
it  is  thought  that  sometimes  they  were  filled 
with  oil  and  sometimes  with  wax  ;  they  had, 
of  course,  large  wicks  in  them.  I  believe 
that  down  to  the  present  day  tiny  mortars 
holding  sweetly-scented  wax  are  placed  before 
the  shrine  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Rome 
on  June  29,  the  festival  of  the  two  Apostles. 

Mr.  Albert  Hartshorne,  of  Bradbourne 
Hall,  Derbyshire,  possesses  a  very  early 
metal  mortar ;  he  obtained  it  at  Colchester, 
and  was  informed  that  it  had  been  found 
amongst  the  Romain  remains  there.  No 
one  can  be  absolutely  certain  whether  it 
is  a  Roman  one  or  a  very  early  mediaeval 
specimen ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is 
Roman,  on  account  of  being  found  amongst 
objects  unquestionably  made  by  them.  It  is 
4^  inches  in  height  by  4|  inches  in  diameter.* 

Unfortunately,  the  metal  of  which  mortars 
are  composed  has  some  little  value  when 
melted  down,  and  this  fate  often  overtakes 
fine  specimens  even  now.  Somewhere  about 
twenty-five  years  ago  my  father  had  one 
described  to  him  by  a  general  dealer  who 
attended  all  the  sales  for  many  miles  round. 
"  Billy  fra'  Brigg  "  was  a  well-known  character 
and  a  keen  man  of  business,  but  he  had  no 
idea  of  the  value  of  mortars,  for  he  broke  up 
the  one  in  question  before  my  father  knew  of 
its  existence. 

From  the  account  of  it  which  its  owner  gave, 
I  should  judge  that  it  must  have  been  either 
of  early  seventeenth-century  Dutch  make,  or 
a  magnificent  example  of  the  later  mediaeval 
English  period. 

*  This  mortar  is  engraved  in  the  Arch<£ological 
/oitrnal,  vol.  xl.,  p.  106. 


The  mortar  now  preserved  in  the  museum 
at  York  is  by  many  people  considered  to  be 
the  finest  mediaeval  specimen  in  England, 
and  it  probably  is  so,  but  there  may  possibly 
be  some  as  good  or  even  better  in  the  hands 
of  people  who  know  nothing  of  their  value 
or  interest. 

This  York  mortar  has  upon  it  two  inscrip- 
tions, divided  from  each  other  by  two  sets  of 
quatrefoils,  containing  within  them  lions, 
griffins,  and  birds.  The  topmost  inscription 
is  as  follows  : 

►Jt    MORTARIU'    SCl'    JOH'iS    EVANGEL'    DE 

i'firmaria'  b'e  marie  ebo'. 
And  the  lower  one  runs  thus  : 

fr'  will's  de  tovthorpe  me  fecit 

A.D.    M.  CCC.  VIII. 

The  Gentleman  s  Magazine  for  181 3*  con- 
tains an  engraving  of  this  mortar,  but  it  is  a 
very  poor  one,  and  does  but  little  justice 
to  it. 

I  believe  the  finest  collection  of  mortars 
now  existing  in  private  hands  in  this  country 
is  contained  in  the  Collection  of  Mr.  England 
Howlett,  of  Kirton-in-Lindsey.  He  possesses 
nine  specimens :  six  of  them  English,  two 
Dutch,  and  one  of  doubtful  nationality. 

The  older  of  the  two  Dutch  mortars  is  an 
exceedingly  fine  one ;  it  is  5  inches  high, 
and  just  under  6  inches  in  diameter.  Round 
the  top  there  is  a  plain  band  seven-eighths  of 
an  inch  in  depth ;  then  follows  the  inscrip- 
tion, which  is  in  raised  letters  on  a  sunken 
band  between  two  lines,  and  reads : 

LIEFVR    DE    VERWINT    ALLE    DINCK. 
A.  O.    1607. 

There   is   a   stop  formed  thus  0   between 
each  word. 

This  inscription  is  a  corrupt  Dutch  render- 
ing of  "Amor  vincit  omnia"  (Love  conquers  all 
things).  Chaucer  appears  to  have  considered 
it  a  well-known  motto  in  its  Latin  form,  and 
he  made  the  Prioress  have  it  engraved  upon 
her  bracelet.  It  seems  to  have  come  origin- 
ally from  Virgil,  t  though  he  places  the  words 
rather  differently :  "  Omnia  vincit  amor,  et 
nos  cedamus  amori."     I  shall  have  occasion 

*  Vol.  Ixxxiii.,  p.  17.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  give 
an  illustration  of  this  fine  mortar  in  the  second  part 
of  the  paper. 

t  Eclogues,  X.,  1.  69. 
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again  to  refer  to  this  motto.  This  mortar 
j;rows  much  narrower  towards  the  centre 
than  it  is  usual  for  English  mortars  to  do ; 
l»ut  it  is  a  form  often  to  be  seen  in  those 
that  were  made  in  the  Low  Countries  during 
the  seventeenth  century.  There  is  a  band 
of  conventional  foliage  following  upon  a 
plain  space  below  the  motto,  then  a  narrow 
l>and  or  line,  and  a  scroll-work  which  is 
much  worn,  and  appears  to  consist  of  double- 
headed  outspread  eagles  and  medallions 
containing  crabs,  'i'he  handles  are  placed 
rather  low,  starting  at  the  narrow  line  be- 
tween the  two  scrolls  and  finishing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ornamentation.  They  appear 
to  be  formed  of  some  kind  of  snake  or  fish, 
with  a  head  and  open  jaws  at  each  end  ;  the 
upper  jaw  seizes  a  small  peg-like  projection 
from  the  mortar;  the  lower  jaw  remains 
open,  being  twisted  round  somewhat  after 
the  shape  of  an  ear,  and  it  is  attached  to  the 
mortar  by  the  same  peg-like  arrangement 
from  the  back  of  the  head.  This  mortar 
was  originally  in  the  collection  of  the  Hon. 
Frederick  Walpole,  of  Rainsforth  Hall,  Nor- 
folk. 

The  other  Dutch  mortar  in  Mr.  Hewlett's 
collection  is  rather  small,  being  only  3I  inches 


DUTCH    MORTAR,   1 638. 

high  ;  diameter,  3^  inches.  The  arrangement 
is  much  the  same  as  the  Dutch  one  I  have 
previously  described.     It  has  the  same  flat 


plain  band  round  the  top,  followed  by  the 
raised  motto  and  sunken  base  between  two 
lines : 

LOF   GODT   VAN    AL,    AG    1 638. 

Below  follow  the  two  bands  of  ornamenta- 
tion, in  this  case  divided  by  two  bands  of 
moulding,  and  being  of  a  conventional 
foliage  pattern.  The  handles  are  conven- 
tional ones,  and  placed  like  the  other  Dutch 
one.  The  editor  of  the  Antiquary  possesses 
a  very  similar  mortar  with  the  same  inscrip- 
tion, but  with  an  earlier  date,  viz.,  1597. 
Height,  4^  inches  ;  diameter,  4I  inches.  It 
was  bought,  in  1873,  at  Utrecht.  The  motto 
means  "  Praise  God  above  all,"  and  is  very 
often  to  be  found  on  Flemish  mortars. 

The  following  mortar  is  perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  specimens  in  Mr.  Hew- 
lett's collection.  It  is  a  somewhat  roughly- 
cast  mortar,  and  stands  just  under  5I  inches 
in  height,  with  a  diameter  of  7  inches;  the 
handles  are  ear-shaped,  but  very  beautifully 
formed  of  strands  of  the  metal  plaited  to- 
gether.    Round  the  rim  runs  the  legend  : 

RICARDVS    ME    FECIT    HOLDFELD. 

And  on  one  side  of  the  mortar  between  the 
handles  is  "gilbert,"  and  upon  the  oppo- 
site side  "  MORDEN,"  this  being  obviously  the 
name  of  the  owner. 

The  letters  upon  this  mortar  are  not  placed 
separately,  but  each  word  is  upon  an  oblong 
raised  casting.  The  owner's  name  is  in  a 
totally  different  style  of  lettering  to  the  in- 
scription. Below  come  two  mouldings,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  mortar  is  unadorned. 

The  great  point  of  interest  about  this 
mortar  is  that  it  was  cast  by  Richard  Hold- 
feld. 

The  Holdfields,  Holdfelds,  or  Oldfields, 
were  a  well-known  family  of  bell-founders, 
and  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  this 
Richard  was  a  member  of  it ;  but  I  have 
failed  to  inake  out  his  exact  connection  with 
its  more  celebrated  members. 

His  best  known  work  is  the  clock  bell  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  which  bears  the 
following  inscription : 

RICARDVS  «  HOLD  »  FELD  M  ME  *  FECIT  . 
TRINITAS  »  IN  *  VNITATE  »  RESONAT  i(  1 6 1 0. 

The  lettering  is  slightly  larger  than  that 
upon  the   mortar.      Two  years   later  it  ap- 
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pears  that  Richard  Holdfeld  cast  the  first 
and  second  bells  for  the  Church  of  St. 
Andrew,  Chesterton,  Cambridgeshire.  The 
first  bell  bears  upon  it : 

so   NORO  SORO 
MEO   SONG    DEO    l6l2, 
RICARDVS    HOLDFELD    ME    FECIT. 

The  second  one  has  on  it : 

GOD    SAVE   THY    CHURCH,    l6l2. 

RICARDVS    HOLDFELD    ME    FECIT, 

The  remaining  three  bells  were  not  cast  by 
him.     His  work  is  also  to  be  seen  in  several 


none  have  been  found  dated  earlier  than 
1599,  or  later  than  1612  ;  so  in  all  probability 
the  date  of  Mr.  Hewlett's  mortar  must  be 
between  these  years. 

We  now  come  to  an  English  example, 
which  has  recently  been  acquired  from 
Epworth,  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme.  Height. 
3f  inches  ;  diameter,  3f  inches.  It  has  two 
narrow  mouldings  near  the  top,  and  upon 
the  sides,  repeated  three  times,  is  a  bust  of 
Charles  II.  surmounted  with  the  crown, 
which  is  on  a  level  with  the  moulding.  The 
King  is  wearing  what  appears  to  be  the  badge 
and  collar  of  the  Garter. 


HOLDFELD  MORIAR. 


other  places.  The  third  bell  in  the  Church 
of  All  Saints,  Little  Shelford,  Cambridge- 
shire, has  upon  it : 


RICARDVS     HOLDFELD    ME     FECIT 


HENRY 
WRYESLE,*    EARLE   OF    SOVTHAMPTON, 
1612. 


Most  likely  the  Earl  of  Southampton  had 
presented  the  bell  to  the  church,  and  it  is 
especially  interesting,  as  it  clearly  shows  us 
how  the  name  of  Wriothesly  was  pronounced 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

There  are  other  bells  known  to  be  by 
Richard  Holdfeld,  but  so  far  as  I  am  aware 

*  Henry  Wriothesly,  Earl  of  Southampton,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  in  1581  ;  died  1624. 


Mr.  Howlett  also  possesses  a  second 
mortar,  with  the  head  of  the  same  monarch 
upon  it  crowned  in  a  similar  way ;  but  the 
bust  is  enclosed  in  a  medallion,  and  the 
casting  is  so  injured  by  ill  usage  that  it  is  not 
clear  whether  the  King  wears  the  Garter 
badge  or  no.  This  mortar  is  considerably 
larger  than  the  one  previously  described, 
being  5^  inches  high,  by  7  inches  in 
diameter. 

I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  mortar 
bearing  upon  it  the  head  of  Charles  I.,  yet 
it  is  only  natural  to  suppose  that  ardent 
Royalists  would  put  the  head  of  their 
martyred  King  upon  mortars  cast  after  1648. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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Cfte  "JLanp  JTast"  (Klbeel. 

By  Henry  John  I-kasey. 


HROUGHOUT  the  golden  days  of 
English  chivalry  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mother  reigned  as  Queen — Queen 
of  all  hearts,  the  chiefest  Elect 
I^dy,  whose  name  and  colours  all  were 
proud  to  wear.  The  flower  of  European 
knighthood  vowed  themselves  champions  to 
her  and  all  that  was  hers,  the  exotics  of  the 
cloister  devoted  themselves  body  and  soul 
to  her  worship  and  honour.  King  and 
priest,  monk,  knight,  and  minstrel,  sang  her 
praises  in  chant  and  song.  Some  orders  of 
religious  donned  a  habit  "  white  as  morrow's 
milk  "  in  token  of  her  chastity,  immaculately 
pure ;  others  a  garb  of  black,  in  memory  of 
her  dolores.  To  sure  and  certain  victory 
warriors  went  with  the  war-cry,  "  For  God 
and  Our  Lady,"  and  the  exhibition  of  her 
smock  upon  the  city  ramparts  struck  terror 
to  the  heart  of  her  foe.  Maidens  crowned 
her  images  with  lilies,  the  lovers  with  roses, 
and  the  poor  penitent  Magdalene,  too — like 
Faust's  Marguerite — came  by  night  with  her 
hands  full  of  white  flowers,  tear-bedewed,  to 
lay  beneath  her  feet. 

Whilst  some  feasted,  clad  in  white  sur- 
plices in  honour  of  that  "  dear  Dove  of 
Paradise,"  and  gave  alms  for  her  name's 
sake,  others  indulged  in  works  of  morti- 
fication and  fasting  in  equal  honour  of 
her. 

"Let  all  Saint  Mary's  feast-tides  be 
strictly  honoured,"  says  an  ordinance  to 
be  found  among  the  laws  of  King  Athelred, 
"  first  with  fasting,  and  afterwards  with 
feasting." 

But  out  of  pure  devotion  to  the  Lady, 
dearest  and  fairest  above  all,  many  pious 
souls  mortified  themselves  to  an  extra  degree 
in  honour  of  her  by  keeping  a  fast,  unim- 
posed  by  any  precept  of  the  Church,  called 
a  "  Lady  Fast,"  a  practice  taken  upon  them- 
selves by  others  who,  on  the  one  hand,  were 
indebted  to  her  for  received  benefits  attri- 
buted to  her  intercession,  or  who,  on  the 
other,  were  anxious  to  enlist  her  interposi- 
tion to  gain  the  same  or  avert  some  dreaded 
evil. 


Thus  Piers  the  Plowman  tells  us  that : 

Lechery  said,  "  Alas  !"  and  on  our  Lady  he  cried 
To  make  mercy  for  his  mis-deeds  between  God  and 

his  soul, 
With  that  he  should  the  Saturday,  seven  year  there- 
after, 
Drink  but  with  the  duck,  and  dine  but  once.* 


Saturday,  even  prior  to  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, had  become  to  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  weekly  festival  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. f 
Bowerl  complains  of  those  careless  prelates 
"  who  suffer  the  common  people  all  the  year 
through  to  vary  after  their  own  will  the  days 
kept  as  fast  days  in  honour  of  Mary  ;  where- 
as it  was  on  the  Saturday,  the  first  Easter 
Eve,  that  she  abode  unshakenly  in  the  Faith 
when  the  Apostles  doubted  ;  and  therefore, 
for  that  reason,  with  other  causes  aforesaid, 
the  Saturday  is  dedicated  to  her  as  a  fast. 
But  now  you  will  see  both  men  and  women 
on  a  Saturday  making  good  dinners,  and 
even  eating  eggs,  who  on  a  Tuesday  or 
Thursday  would  not  touch  a  crust  of  bread, 
lest  they  should  break  the  Lady  fast  kept 
after  their  fancy." 

The  observance  of  such  variation  from 
primitive  doctrine  and  practice  was  the  bane 
of  the  life  of  the  reformers.  Tyndale  com- 
plains grievously  of  the  "open  idolatry  "of 
innumerable  fasts— St.  Brendan's,  St.  Patrick's, 
"  Our  Lady  Fast,  either  seven  years  the  same 
day  that  her  day  falleth  on  in  March,  and 
then  begin,  or  one  year  with  bread  and 
water.  "§ 

The  Lady  Fast  would  thus  appear  to  have 
been  a  severe  one,  for  Piers  the  Ploiiwian,  as 
we  have  seen,  describes  it  as  a  "  drink  with 
the  duck,  and  dine  but  once,"  and  Tyndale 
as  "bread  and  water."  On  this  scant  fare 
the  devotee  elected  to  fast  for  a  certain 
period,  generally  for  seven  years,  commenc- 
ing on  that  day  of  the  week  on  which  the 
Lady  Day  happened  to  fall,  beginning  his 
course  from  that  day  forward,  and  fasting 
one  day  in  each  week  for  seven  years— alto- 
gether a  year's  fast — or  finishing  sooner  by 
taking  as  many  fasting  days  together  as  would 
amount  to  one  whole  year. 

It  seems  to  have  been  de  rigueur  that  the 

*  B.  text,  Passus  v.  72-75. 

t  Continuator  of  Fordun's  Scotichronicon,  bk.  vii. 

X  Vide  writings  of  St.  Teter  Damian. 

§  Exposition  (Parker  Society,  1848),  vol.  ii.,  p.  98. 
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"  I-ady  Fast "  should  commence  on  one  of 
the  Lady  Days  or  festival  days  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  of  the  year,  which  to  the  number  of 
six — the  feasts  of  her  Conception,  Nativity, 
Annunciation,  Visitation,  Purification,  and 
Assumption — are  marked  in  the  calendar. 
Tyndale  says  it  began  on  the  Annuncia- 
tion feast,  at  that  time  the  first  day  of 
the  legal  year;  but  it  is  probable  that  all 
the  Lady  Days  were  at  the  choice  of  the 
person  desiring  the  special  devotion,  or  were 
determined  by  chance  in  the  cast  of  the  die, 
the  ace,  deuce,  and  tray  representing  the 
Lady  Days  numbered  one,  two,  three,  and 
so  on  to  the  number  of  six. 

The  Regnum  Papisticutn,  written  about  the 
year  1559  in  the  German  by  Thomas  Kirch- 
meyer,    whose    Latinized    name    was    Nao- 
georgus,  and 
Englished     by 
Barnabe  Googe 
in    1570,  gives 

us  a  description  of  another  method  at  that 
time  in  use : 

Besides  they  keep  our  Lady's  fast  at  sundrie  solemn 

tymes 
Instructed  by  a  turning  wheel,  or  as  the  lot  assigns, 
For  every  sexton  hath  a  wheel,  that  hangeth  for  the 

view, 
Mark'd  round  about  with  certain  days,  unto  ye  Virgin 

due; 
\NTiich  holy  thro'  ye  year  are  kept,  from  whence  hangs 

down  a  thread 
Of  length  sufficient  to  be  touch'd,  and  to  be  handled. 

Now  when  that  any  servant  of  our  Lady  cometh  here, 
And  seeks  to  have  some  certain  day  by  lot  for  to  appear. 
The  sexton  turns  the  wheel  about,  and  bids  the  stander 

by, 

To  hold  the  thread  whereby  he  doth  the  time  and 

season  try. 
Wherein  he  ought  to  keep  his  fast,  and  every  other 

thing, 
That  decent  is  and  longing  to  our  Lady's  worshipping. 

Of  this  curious  contrivance  for  determining 
on  which  of  the  six  Lady  Days  in  the  year 
such  a  "  Lady  Fast "  should  be  kept  only  two 
examples,  and  these  both  in  East  Anglian 
churches,  have  been  preserved.  One  of 
these,  in  the  church  of  Long  Stratton, 
Norfolk,  is  more  perfect  than  the  other, 
which  remains  at  St.  Mary's  Church,  Yaxley, 
in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Sufiblk.  It 
was  to  the  late  Rev.  W.  H.  Sewell,  Vicar  of 
Yaxley,  that  we  are   indebted   for  the  un- 
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ravelling  of  the  mystery  in  which  this  instru- 
ment and  its  use  was  previously  involved.  * 
The  date  assigned  to  these  wheels  is  the 
fifteenth  or  early  sixteenth  century,  and 
curiously  enough,  although  great  objections 
were  raised  by  the  Continental  reformers  to 
their  use,  no  foreign  example  is  known  to 
exist. 


THE   "  LADY    FAST "   WHEEL,    LONG   STRATTON, 
NORFOLK. 

The  wheel,  or  rather  the  pair  of  exactly 
similar  concentric  wheels  cut  out  of  sheet 
iron  at  Yaxley  are  separated,  and  measure 
a  little  over  2  feet  in  diameter,  but  the 
wheels  at  Long  Stratton  are  held  together 
by  a  pin  which  passes  through  the  centre  of 
each,  and  round  which  each  revolves  inde- 
pendently of  the  other  upon  the  same  central 
axis. 

Attached  to  the  wheel  by  the  same  pin  are 
the  two  extremities  of  the  long,  hanging, 
forked,  pendant  handle  by  which  the  instru- 
ment was  held  by  the  sexton  or  hung  up. 

In  each  of  the  wheels  are  pierced  three 
holes,  through  which  were  passed  a  like 
number  of  strings,  corresponding  to  the  six 
feasts  sacred  through  the  year  to  St.  Mary, 
and  perhaps  also  to  the  six  days  of  the  week, 
for  Sunday  could  never  be  observed  as  a 
fasting  day. 

KK 
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The  devout  person,  therefore,  desirous  of 
keeping  a  "  I^dy  Fast "  would  go  to  the  church 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  wheel  in  determining 
which  of  the  fasts  he  or  she  should  keep. 
The  sexton  would  take  the  wheel,  and  either 
hang  it  up  or  hold  it  forth  at  arm's  length  by 
means  of  the  ring  at  the  end  of  the  handle, 
and  set  it  in  motion,  while  the  would-be 
devotee,  standing  by,  would  catch  at  the 
strings  as  they  whirled  round  with  the 
revolving  wheel.  The  string  caught — sup- 
posing it  to  be,  for  instance,  number  three 
or  number  six,  standing  for  the  feasts  of  our 
lady's  Annunciation  (I^dy  Day)  or  of  her 
Assumption  (I^dy  Day  in  harvest) — would 
at  once  decide  the  question,  and  the  l^dy 
Fast  would  begin  to  be  kept,  in  the  former 
case  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  March,  the 
festival  commemorating  the  "  Gretynge  of 
Our  I^dye,"and  in  the  latter  on  the  fifteenth 
day  of  August,  our  Lady's  feast-day  in 
harvest. 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

Part  I.  of  vol.  vi.  oi  ihe  Joumai  of  the  Chester  Archi- 
tectural Archaologual  and  Historic  Society  has  been 
issued.  It  contains  the  following  among  other  papers  : 
(i)  "The  Salmon  Clause  in  the  Indentures  of  Ap- 
prentices," by  Dr.  Brushfield.  This  paper  and  the 
subject  it  deals  with  we  have  alluded  to  in  another 

Kart  of  the  present  number  of  the  Antiquary,  as  we 
ave  also  done  with  the  suggestion  for  a  "Historic 
Dictionary  of  Place  -  Names,"  which  is  made  in 
the  pai)er  which  succeeds  it,  namely,  that  entitled 
(2)  "The  Antiquity  of  Place-Names,"  by  Mr.  Haver- 
field.  These  papers  are  succeeded  by  (3)  "  Effigy  in 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  Chester"  (illustrated),  by 
Messrs.  S.  W.  Williams  and  Henry  Taylor  ;  (4)  "  Six 
Early  Deeds  relating  to  Property  in  Northgate  Street, 
Chester,"  by  Mr.  Henry  Taylor  ;  (5)  "  Two  Chester 
Madrigal  Writers,"  by  Dr.  Bridge  ;  (6)  "  Souling 
Songs, '  also  by  Dr.  Bridge  ;  (7)  "  The  Roman  Altar 
found  in  1896  near  Warrington,"  by  Mr.  llaverfield  ; 
(8)  "Owain  Glyndwr  and  his  Times,"  by  Professor 
Tont  ;  and  (9)  "John  Wythines"  (illustrated),  by 
Canon  Morrb.  In  addition  to  these  and  the  Rejx)rt 
of  the  Council,  etc,  for  1895-1897,  there  is  a  photo- 
graphic facsimile  of  the  Deed  of  Exemplification, 
by  Earl  Handle  Gernons,  of  gifts  to  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Werburg,  which  is  given  as  a  frontispiece  to  the 
Journal.  The  paper  dealing  with  it  is,  however, 
deferred  to  a  future  number. 


The  third  part  of  vol.  vi.  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Essex  Archtcological  Society  has  reached  us.  It  con- 
tains the  following  papers  :  ( i )  "  Some  Essex  Family 
Correspondence  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  by  Mr. 
J.  H.  Round  ;  (2)  "  Discovery  of  Late  Celtic  Pottery 
at  Shoebury,"  by  Mr.  H.  Laver  ;  (3)  *'  Great  Canfield 
Mount,"  by  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Downman  ;  (4)  "Some 
Additions  to  Newcourl's  Repertoriuvi  Vol.  II.,"  being 
notes  by  .Mr.  J.  C.  Challenor  Smith;  (5)  "Essex 
Field-Names"  (continued).  This  portion  of  Mr. 
Waller's  useful  collation  of  F"ield-Names  comprises 
those  of  the  "  Hundreds  of  Rochford,  Denzie,  and 
Thurstable,"  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Waller. 


PROCEEDINGS. 

At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  ArcH/EOLOGICAL 
Institute  on  July  7,  Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton-Price,  F.S.A, 
exhibited  a  silver  water-bailifTs  mace,  6  inches  long, 
consisting  of  a  tube  or  barrel  surmounted  with  the 
royal  crown.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  tulie  is  a  small 
seal-shaped  cap  which  unscrews.  This  tube  or  barrel 
is  the  receptacle  for  a  silver  oar  4fi  inches  in  length. 
When  the  water-bailiff  or  constable  was  ordered  to 
board  a  ship  to  arrest  some  offender  he  would  proceed 
to  unscrew  the  end,  withdraw  the  little  oar,  refix  the 
cap,  and  screw  the  oar  into  a  hole  in  the  cap,  thus 
forming  an  instrument  io|  inches  in  length.  When 
closed  it  formed  a  constable's  staff  for  service  on  shore. 
The  hall-mark  on  the  mace  is  nearly  obliterated,  but 
the  shaft  of  the  oar  bears  a  hall-mark  with  date,  letter 
P  for  the  year  1830,  and  the  maker's  mark  F.  H. — 
Chancellor  Ferguson  exhibited  a  hipjxjsandal  into 
which  he  had  placed  a  horse's  hoof,  showing  it  to  be 
undoubtedly  a  horseshoe,  and  probably  used  to  pro- 
tect a  broken  or  injured  hoof.  It  was  discovered  in 
a  Romano-British  village  near  Kirkby  Lonsdale  in 
Westmoreland.  He  also  exhibited  two  hippo-sandals 
of  neo-archaic  date,  one  from  Poulton-in-the-Fylde  in 
Lancashire,  the  other  from  the  banks  of  the  Solway, 
and  lx)th  formed  to  enlarge  the  surface  of  the  tread, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  horse  sinking  in  the  soft  mosses 
once  peculiar  to  the  districts.  Chancellor  Ferguson 
also  exhibited  three  photographs  of  an  iron  chest  which 
was  recently  brought  to  light  in  the  Post  Office  at 
Carlisle,  being  very  similar  to  one  in  the  Iron  Room 
at  South  Kensington  Museum,  and  labelled  "  Coffer 
or  Deed  Chest,  wrought-iron  painted,  German,  six- 
teenth century." — Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  read  a 
pai)er  on  "  -Some  Social  Customs  of  the  Copts."  The 
pa()er,  written  in  English  by  a  Coptic  gentleman  in 
Cairo,  .Simaika  Bey,  was  a  brief  account  of  the  customs 
observed  at  weddings,  christenings,  and  on  the  death 
of  a  relative,  most  of  these  usages  being  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  some  dating  unquestionably  from  pre- 
Christian  times.  Many  of  these  are  fast  disappearing. 
The  writer  explained  that  in  the  matter  of  the  choice 
of  a  wife  the  parents  acted  entirely  as  they  thought 
fit,  the  young  people  having  no  voice  in  the  matter. 
The  ceremony  of  betrothal  was  described,  and  of  the 
celebration  of  the  wedding,  with  the  illumination  of 
the  house,  feasting,  etc.,  and  finally  of  the  actual 
wedding  or  "  crowning  "  ceremony,  celebrated  either 
at  the  bridegroom's  house  or  in  the  church.  The 
customary  ceremonies  at  the  birth  and  christening  of 
a  child  were  described.     The  child  receives  its  name 
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on  the  seventh  day  after  birth,  but  is  not  usually 
christened  until  the  lapse  of,  in  the  case  of  a  male 
child,  forty  days,  or  of  a  female  eighty  days,  this 
ceremony  always  taking  place  in  church.  The  reten- 
tion of  senseless  customs  at  the  occurrence  of  death 
was  regretted,  frightful  lamentations  and  cries  on  the 
part  of  the  women,  hired  singers  to  proclaim  the  virtues 
of  the  deceased — virtues  perhaps  undiscovered  until 
the  last  moment.  For  forty  days  after  death  the  women 
of  the  house  cry  and  wail  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and 
the  mourning  continues  a  whole  year.  An  intense  con- 
servatism retains  these  customs  amongst  the  women, 
whilst  they  are  viewed  with  regret  by  the  men. — 
Professor  Bunnel  Lewis,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  the 
Gallo-Roman  Museum  at  Sens.  It  consists  of  stones 
discovered  by  excavating  the  walls  of  the  city  ;  they 
had  been  taken  from  sepulchral  monuments  and  other 
structures,  and  used  as  building  materials  to  fortify  the 
place  against  attacks  of  barbarians.  The  stones  may 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  that  are  inscribed 
and  those  that  are  sculptured.  Amongst  the  former 
the  most  remarkable  inscriptions,  seven  in  number, 
relate  to  the  family  of  Magilius  Honoralus,  which  held 
a  high  position  at  Lyons  also.  Another  epigraph  is 
short  but  interesting ;  it  records  the  erection  of  a 
cblonnade  and  covered  walk  {porticiis  et  ambulatoriuni), 
and  a  distribution  of  wine  and  oil  by  magistrates,  pro- 
bably /Ediles,  at  their  own  expense  (propriis  iinpaisis). 
The  reliefs  include  a  great  variety  of  subjects — mytho- 
logical, domestic,  and  funereal.  Most  important  among 
them  is  the  one  that  represents  a  scene  from  the  legend 
of  Iphigenia  in  Tauris.  Orestes  appears  as  a  prisoner 
with  his  hands  tied  behind  his  back  ;  but  the  priestess 
desires  them  to  be  loosed  because  he  is  a  victim  devoted 
to  the  goddess  Diana  (Artemis).  In  this  series  we  find 
many  persons  engaged  in  the  trades  and  occupations 
of  daily  life,  e.g.,  a  bird-catcher,  a  fuller,  a  tailor,  a 
musician  holding  cymbals,  and  painters  decorating 
the  walls  of  a  house  al  fresco.  Architectural  fragments 
are  very  numerous — cornices,  capitals  of  columns,  and 
friezes — indicating  the  great  prosperity  of  the  city 
under  the  Roman  Empire. 
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On  July  7  and  8  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Archaeological  SociExy  made  a  two  days'  excur- 
sion to  the  Wells  district.  The  first  day's  programme 
included  Little  Snoring  Church,  Great  Snoring  Church 
and  Rectory  House,  Walsingham  Abbey,  Binham 
Priory,  and  Holkham  Hall.  The  first  object  visited 
was  the  curious  parish  church  of  Little  Snoring,  which 
is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  Its  round  tower,  which 
roughly  suggests  a  decapitated  windmill,  is  detached 
from  the  church,  a  space  of  about  8  feet  intervening. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  church,  which  is  transitional 
Norman  in  date,  there  is  a  blocked-up  Norman  door- 
way. The  font  is  of  late  Norman  workmanship,  and 
is  enriched  with  sculptured  foliage.  The  Rev.  W. 
Martin,  the  rector,  acted  as  cicerone  to  the  party. 
While  disclaiming  any  special  authority  to  speak 
on  the  antiquities  of  his  church,   he  read   a  short 

Caper  pointing  out  its  principal  features.  He  said 
e  thought  there  was  good  ground  for  the  sup- 
jxisition  that  the  detached  tower  had  belonged  to  an 
older  church,  and  in  this  theory  Dr.  Bensly  expressed 
concurrence.     The  arch  of  the  south  door  was  also 


a  worthy  object  for  speculation,  there  being  details 
of  workmanship  about  it  which  merit  close  and  critical 
examination.  On  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Martin's 
paper,  Dr.  Bensly  conducted  the  visitors  round  the 
edifice,  pointing  out  its  beautiful  Norman  doorway, 
and  features  in  the  masonry  illustrative  of  various 
styles  of  architecture,  particularly  Norman,  Early 
English,  and  Perpendicular. — The  church  at  Great 
Snoring  was  the  next  object  of  attention.  It  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  is  a  fine  handsome  edifice, 
distinguished  prominently  by  a  square  western  tower. 
The  east  window  is  of  the  Decorated  period,  all  the 
others  being  Perpendicular  insertions.  The  chancel 
arch,  tower,  and  porch  are  of  the  same  architectural 
order.  The  arches  of  the  nave  and  south  doorway 
are  Early  English,  while  the  sedilia  and  piscina 
which  are  much  mutilated,  are  Decorated.  The  font 
is  Early  English.  Ascending  the  three-decker  pulpit, 
the  Rev.  R.  P.  Roseveare,  the  rector,  read  a  brief 
paper.  The  church,  he  said,  dates  from  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  shows  signs  of  restoration  and  enlarge- 
ment in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  the  sanctuary  are 
remains  of  a  fine  brass  of  a  knight  and  his  lady. 
Blomfield  read  the  legend  as  being  to  the  memory 
of  Sir  Ralph  Shelton  and  his  lady  Alice.  Sir  Ralph 
died  in  1424.  Behind  the  altar,  erected  into  the  east 
wall,  are  evidently  the  four  sides  of  an  altar  tomb. 
Blomfield  calls  attention  to  a  marble  monument  on 
the  north  wall  to  a  former  rector,  Robert  West  (1610), 
and  another  to  Edward  Fenn  (1710).  The  three- 
tiered  sedilia  is  one  of  the  treasures  of  the  church, 
though  decay  and  patchy  alterations  have  impaired 
its  beauty.  Another  treasure  is  the  rood-screen. — 
Scarcely  of  inferior  interest  to  the  parish  church  is 
the  rectory  house  of  Great  Snoring,  a  handsome 
specimen  of  ornamental  brickwork  of  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  It  was  built  by  a  member  of  the 
Shelton  family,  whose  family  rebus,  a  shell  surmount- 
ing a  tun,  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  the  ornamen- 
tation of  the  brickwork.  The  building  attracted  the 
attention  of  Pugin,  who  suggested  that  when  complete 
it  formed  a  pentagon. — The  next  stopping-place  on 
the  list  was  the  handsome  church  of  New  Walsing- 
ham, which  comprises  nave  with  aisles  and  clerestory, 
south  and  west  doors,  transepts,  chancel,  and  low 
west  tower  surmounted  by  a  curiously  twisted  spire. 
The  principal  object  of  interest  in  the  church  is 
undoubtedly  the  celebrated  font,  and  it  has  been 
claimed  that  it  is  the  finest  in  England.  It  is  of  the 
Perpendicular  period,  and  its  form  is  octagonal.  On 
its  upper  panels  are  richly-sculptured  representations 
of  the  Seven  Sacraments  and  the  Crucifixion,  while 
round  the  shaft  are  the  four  Evangelists  and  other 
subjects.  It  has  been  frequently  illustrated  in  books 
on  Gothic  architecture.  The  Rev.  H.  A.  Wansbrough. 
the  rector,  conducted  the  party  over  the  church,  and 
in  describing  the  upper  panels  pointed  out  that  llie 
one  representing  confirmation  showed  the  subject  of 
the  rite  to  be  an  infant.  The  fact  that  infants  were 
confirmed  at  the  date  of  this  font,  which  would  be 
the  late  fifteenth  century,  was  explainable  on  the 
ground  that  the  visit  of  a  bishop  in  those  days  was 
necessarily  very  rare,  and  therefore  parents  did  not 
neglect  to  avail  themselves  of  his  presence  merely 
because  of  the  infancy  of  their  children.  Dr.  Cress- 
well  remarked  that  sometimes  the  rite  was  administered 
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by  the  bishop  seated  on  his  horse.  The  date  of  the 
church,  Mr.  Wansbroiigh  went  on  to  say,  is  probably 
atx>ut  the  same  as  that  of  the  font.  The  present 
church  is  later  than  the  jxirch.  On  the  tower  is  a 
string-course,  and  there  are  other  indications  which 
seem  to  show  that  there  was  an  earlier  nave  of  much 
lower  pitch.  The  moulding  of  the  arcades  is  of 
diflerent  design  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
nave.  The  chapels  are  of  different  date  to  that  of 
the  church,  as  is  evident  from  the  depressed  Tudor 
arches.  They  were  added  probably  by  the  guilds  in 
the  early  sixteenth  century.  One  of  them  contains 
recuml)ent  eftigies  erected  in  the  seventeenth  century 
to  Sir  Henry  .Sidney  and  his  wife.  Sir  Henry  be- 
longed to  the  same  family  as  the  more  famous  Sir 
Philip  Sidney.  The  figures  are  remarkable  for  the 
beauty  and  detail  of  workmanship.  In  the  same 
chapel  is  preser\'ed  the  foot  and  socket  of  a  church- 
yard cross,  which  is  clearly  of  Perpendicular  design, 
and  also  a  tomlistone  bearing  certain  characters,  which 
Mr.  Wansbrough  felt  himself  unable  to  explain.  One 
of  the  jiarty  remarked  that  it  was  probably  the  cover- 
stone  of  the  tomb  of  a  priest,  but  to  this  the  rector 
took  exception  on  the  ground  that  if  so  stones  of  that 
sort  would  be  more  common. — For  an  hour  the  party 
then  sus|iended  their  journey,  in  order  that  they  might 
lunch  at  the  Black  Lion  Inn.  Dr.  Bensly  presided  in 
the  absence  of  the  president,  Sir  Francis  Boileau,  who 
was  still  too  unwell  to  undertake  an  archceological 
excursion,  and  from  whom  a  letter  was  received  to 
that  effect.  Luncheon  over,  a  visit,  still  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Wansbrough,  was  made  to  the  ruins 
of  the  famous  abliey.  These  have  on  various  occa- 
sions engaged  the  attention  of  the  society,  the  last 
visit,  we  believe,  being  so  recent  as  three  years  ago. — 
From  an  archajological  point  of  view  the  interest  of 
the  excursion  undoubtedly  culminated  in  a  visit  to 
the  Benedictine  Priory  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at 
Binham.  The  nave  is  still  used  as  the  parish  church 
of  Binham,  and  covering  an  enormous  area  there  are 
scattered  round  remains  indicating  roughly  the  jjlan 
and  extent  of  the  ancient  priory.  Mr.  Leonard  G. 
Bolinghroke,  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  society,  had 
prepared  a  plan  of  the  priory  as  it  was  in  its  prime, 
and  written  some  explanatory  matter,  copies  of  which 
were  distributed  among  the  members. — Mr.  Boling- 
broke  followed  this  up  by  reading  a  paper,  for  which 
at  its  close  the  memters  thanked  him  warmly.  He 
said  that  the  Priory  of  Binham  was  founded  by  Peter 
de  Valoines,  a  nephew  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  Albreda  his  wife,  before  the  year  1093,  being 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  but  the  endowment  does  not 
appear  to  have  l)een  completed  until  the  time  of 
Henry  I.,  between  iioi  and  1107.  It  was  made  a 
cell  of  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  and  had  to  pay  a  mark 
of  silver  annually  to  the  parent  monastery,  and  provide 
for  the  recejUion  of  the  abbot  once  a  year  for  eight 
days,  he  to  have  only  thirteen  horses  in  his  train. 
The  number  of  monks  was  not  to  be  less  than  eight, 
and  the  heirs  or  successors  of  the  founder  were  to 
remain  patrons.  During  the  twelfth  century  we  hear 
little  concerning  the  jmory,  but  its  wealth  and  posses- 
sions were  increased  by  further  endowments  from  the 
descendants  of  the  original  patron,  and  by  a  grant 
of  a  fair  by  Henry  I.,  while  the  monks  were  doubtless 
busy  building  their  church  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  century,  as  the  work  of  the  nave,  transepts,  and 


chancel  is  all  of  the  early  Norman  period.  In  the 
reign  of  King  John,  alxiut  1212,  Robert  Fitz Walter 
claime<l  to  lie  patron  of  the  priory,  and  was  upon  the 
most  friendly  terms  with  the  then  Prior  Thomas.  In 
consequence  of  this  friendship  the  Abl)ot  of  St.  Alban's 
removed  the  prior,  upon  which  FitzWalter  produced 
an  alleged  deed  of  patronage,  which  provided  that 
the  prior  of  Binham  should  not  lie  removed  without 
the  consent  of  the  patron,  and  he  forthwith  besieged 
the  priory,  causing  the  monks  great  hardships,  and 
compelling  them  to  eat  bread  made  of  bran,  and  to 
drink  the  water  from  the  rain-water  pipes.  The 
King,  hearing  of  the  siege,  is  said  to  have  sworn 
according  to  his  usual  oath  :  "Ho,  by  God's  feet, 
either  I  or  FitzWalter  must  be  King  in  England. 
Ho,  by  God's  feet,  who  ever  heard  of  such  things  in 
peaceable  times  in  a  Christian  land  !"  An  armed 
force  was  at  once  sent  to  the  relief  of  the  priory,  and 
the  sieije  raised,  while  FitzWalter  fled  for  his  life. 
An  obituary  of  the  Abbey  of  .St.  Alban's  from  the 
year  1216  to  1253  is  extant,  in  which  are  recorded 
the  deaths  of  some  ten  or  twelve  monks  of  Binham, 
amongst  others  that  of  Alexander  de  Langley,  who 
died  here  on  December  26,  1224.  This  man's  story 
is  a  peculiarly  sad  one.  He  had  at  one  time  been 
prior  of  Wymondham,  and  had  then  returned  to  St. 
Alban's,  where  he  was  appointed  keeper  of  the  abbot's 
seal,  and  ac-quired  considerable  reputation  as  a  letter 
writer.  Owing,  however,  to  over-study,  he  became 
insane,  and  when  the  inmates  of  the  abbey  could  no 
longer  put  up  with  his  outbursts  of  frenzy,  he  was 
publicly  censured  in  chapter  by  the  abbot  and  flogged 
"  to  a  copious  effusion  of  blood,"  and  then  removed 
to  Binham,  where,  in  obedience  to  the  especial  com- 
mand of  the  abbot,  he  was  kept  in  fetters  in  solitary 
confinement  until  his  death,  and  even  then  was  buried 
at  Binham  in  his  chains,  doubtless  in  the  cemetery 
which  was  on  the  north  side  of  the  church.  The 
priory,  no  doubt,  had  sustained  considerable  damage 
and  loss  during  Fitz  Walter's  siege,  and  a  strong  leader 
was  required  to  make  things  straight  again.  Fortu- 
nately such  a  one  was  found  in  Richard  de  Parco, 
who  was  prior  for  seventeen  years,  from  about  1227 
to  1244.  By  his  industry  and  diligence  much  ad- 
ditional property  was  acquired,  and  he  seems  to  have 
looked  well  after  the  legal  rights  of  his  house,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  numl>er  of  lawsuits  in  which  he 
engaged.  In  one  suit,  against  the  Prior  of  Walsing- 
ham,  the  result  was  anything  but  satisfactory  to  the 
litigants,  who  both  claimed  to  be  entitled  to  present 
to  the  living  of  St.  Peter  of  Great  Walsingham.  The 
bishopric  being  vacant,  the  episcopal  powers  were 
vested  for  a  time  in  the  Archdeacon  of  Norwich,  who, 
before  the  case  could  be  tried,  instituted  his  own 
nephew,  per  fraudem  etcoHusionein,  says  the  chronicle. 
Certain  of  the  properties  acquired  by  Prior  Richard 
were  charged  with  annual  sums  for  specified  objects. 
Thus  the  church  of  Little  Ryburgh  paid  five  marks 
towards  providing  wine  in  munitione  monachonim 
de  Binham,  which  presumably  means  for  the  use  of 
the  monks  of  Binham  when  they  were  bled  ;  and  the 
windmills  of  Edgefield  and  Wells  were  charged  with 
a  mark  and  a  half  to  provide  two  cassocks  and  three 
other  garments  (straguloe),  while  it  was  further  pro- 
vided that  on  those  days  when  the  monks  of  Binham 
did  not  have  gruel  or  cheese  by  custom,  they  were 
for  the  future  to  be  furnished  by  the  church  of  Ryburgh. 
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The  memory  of  Richard  de  Parco  must,  indeed,  have 
been  cherished  in  Binham  for  many  a  year  after  his 
removal  to  the  Priory  of  Tynmouth,  in  1244.  It  is 
to  Richard  de  Parco,  too,  that  the  beautiful  Early 
English  west  font  is  due.  If  it  be  true  in  families 
that  a  man  often  makes  money  for  his  heirs 
to  spend,  it  is  equally  true  of  monastic  institu- 
tions. We  have  seen  Richard  de  Parco  doing  his 
best  to  enrich  his  house,  and  our  next  glimpse  of 
Binham  relates  to  a  spendthrift  prior.  William  de 
.Somerton  was  appointed  prior  of  Binham  by  Abbot 
Hugh  in  1317.  He  appears  to  have  been  intensely 
interested  in  the  study  of  alchemy,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  certain  mendicant  friar,  and  to  have 
spent  immense  sums  in  this  pursuit,  thus  impoverish- 
ing the  priory.  On  the  top  of  his  extravagance  came 
certain  undue  exactions  by  Abbot  Hugh,  so  that  it 
was  difficult  even  to  procure  food  for  the  monks. 
When,  therefore,  Abbot  Hugh  proposed  to  visit  his 
cell  of  Binham,  the  prior,  supported  by  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  with  their  followers, 
who  encamped  around  the  priory,  forcibly  resisted  the 
visitation.  The  abbot  appealed  to  Edward  H.,  who 
ordered  the  prior's  supporters  to  return  home,  and 
issued  a  writ  for  the  arrest  of  the  prior  and  his  monks, 
who  appear  at  that  time  {circa  132 1)  to  have  been 
thirteen  in  number.  Meanwhile,  the  prior  had  fled  to 
Rome,  but  six  of  the  monks  were  brought  to  St.  Alban's, 
and  for  a  time  imprisoned  there.  Eventually,  at  the 
retjuest  of  powerful  friends,  William  was  reinstated  as 
prior,  but  his  pecuniary  embarrassments  again  drove 
him  to  flight  in  1335,  from  which  time  he  passes  out 
of  the  history  of  the  priory,  leaving  behind  him  a 
debt  of  over  £,(300.  In  the  year  1433  the  prior  and 
his  brethren  are  once  more  in  sad  trouble.  Bishop 
Alnwick  of  Norwich  is  holding  his  visitation,  and  on 
his  approach  to  the  parish  of  Binham  the  prior  and 
his  monks  are  frightened  out  of  their  wits  and  keep 
within  their  walls,  declining  to  show  the  slightest 
mark  of  respect,  even  to  the  tinkling  of  the  convent 
liells.  The  townspeople,  on  the  other  hand,  l>eing 
unfriendly  to  their  monastic  neighbours,  hurried  forth 
to  meet  the  slighted  prelate  and  to  obtrude  upon  him 
their  sympathies.  Returning  them  thanks,  and  con- 
cealing his  indignation,  the  Bishop  rode  through  the 
town  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Having  occasion, 
however,  soon  after  to  nominate  collectors  of  the 
King's  half-tenths  lately  granted  by  the  clergy,  the 
Bishop,  in  revenge,  and  despite  the  prior's  alleged 
right  of  exemption,  sent  letters  mandatory  to  the 
prior  to  the  effect  that  he  had  been  nominated  to  the 
office  of  collector  within  the  archdeaconries  of  Norwich 
and  Nprfolk.  Divining  its  contents,  the  prior  declined 
to  receive  the  letter,  begging  the  bearer  to  take  it 
back  to  his  master.  This,  however,  he  declined  to 
do  and,  after  forcing  it  ujxin  the  prior,  reported  to 
the  Bishop  that  the  letter  of  the  great  prelate  had 
been  trodden  underfoot  by  the  miserable  prior,  and 
himself  subjected  to  abuse.  The  result  of  the  quarrel 
was  a  great  lawsuit  with  the  Abbot  of  St.  Alban's, 
out  of  which  the  monastic  chronicler  represents  the 
latter  as  coming  victorious.  In  1454  Henry  Halstead 
was  appointed  Prior  of  Binham.  He  appears  some 
time  previously  to  have  seceded  from  St.  Alban's  and 
become  Prior  of  Wymondham,  and  afterwards  (pro- 
bably regretting  his  secession)  sought  readmission  into 
the  abbey,  and  to  be  appointed  Prior  of  Binham.     In 


this  he  succeeded,  after  some  opposition  from  ihe 
monks  of  St.  Alban's,  upon  promising  to  rebuild  and 
repair  the  Monks'  Frater  at  Binham,  which  was 
"  coUapsum  et  ruinosum,"  so  suitably  and  honestly 
that  the  brethren  could  once  more  sleep  in  it.  The 
immediate  successor  to  Halstead  as  prior  was  William 
Dyxwell,  who  was  appointed  in  1461.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  abbot  held  a  visitation  of  Binham  by 
commission,  and  on  January  7,  1463  (probably  as  a 
result  of  the  visitation),  applied  to  King  Edward  IV. 
for  means  to  arrest  Prior  Dyxwell,  forasmuch  as,  like 
another  son  of  perdition,  he  goes  about  from  place  to 
place,  from  town  to  town,  and  from  market  to  market, 
more  like  a  vagabond  and  an  apostate  than  a  regular 
monk,  and  causing  in  his  travels  the  greatest  scandal 
as  well  to  the  order  as  to  religion  in  general.  In  the 
following  year  Dyxwell  was  deposed,  and  John  Peyton 
took  his  place  ;  but  in  1465  Dyxwell  was  reappointed 
prior,  and  seven  years  later  he  received  the  appoint- 
ment for  life.  We  now  approach  the  time  of  the 
dissolution.  In  1535  certain  visitors  were  appointed 
by  Henry  VIII.,  who  probably  visited  the  Norfolk 
religious  houses  in  the  early  spring  of  the  following 
year.  Of  Binham  they  reported  that  three  of  the 
brethren  had  been  guilty  of  immorality.  The  priory 
was  suppressed,  and  the  reversion  of  the  site  and 
chief  possessions  were  granted,  in  the  31st  year  of 
Henry  VIII.,  to  Thomas  Paston,  the  fifth  son  of  Sir 
William  Paston,  and  a  fresh  grant  to  the  same  person 
was  also  made  two  years  later.  There  is  but  one 
other  circumstance  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  refer. 
Sir  Henry  Spelman  relates  that  Mr.  Edward  Paston, 
the  son  and  heir  of  Thomas  Paston,  the  grantee,  being 
desirous  to  build  a  mansion-house  upon  or  near  the 
priory,  attempted  to  clear  some  of  the  ground  for  the 
purpose,  but  a  piece  of  wall  fell  upon  a  workman  and 
slew  him.  Perplexed  by  this  accident,  he  gave  the 
work  up  entirely  and  built  a  house  at  Appleton  instead. 
— The  day's  journeyings  wound  up  with  a  visit  to 
Holkham  Hall,  over  which,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Leicester,  the  party  were  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Napier  of  Holkham.  The  hall  hardly 
comes  within  the  scope  of  an  archaeological  visit,  but 
nevertheless  it  contains  much  of  antiquarian  interest, 
and  particularly  so  in  its  large  and  extremely  valuable 
library.  The  monastic  manuscripts  came  in  for  a 
great  share  of  attention.  The  members,  on  returning 
to  Wells,  dined  at  the  Crown  Hotel,  where  most  of 
them  stayed  the  night  in  preparation  for  a  further 
round  of  visits  on  the  following  day,  which  was  devoted 
to  what  may  be  comprehensively  called  the  Nelson 
country,  for  it  included  visits  to  four  of  the  Burnhams 
— Overy,  Norton,  Thorpe,  and  Market,  and  also  to 
North  and  South  Creake.  Starting  from  the  Crown 
Hotel  the  members  drove  to  the  church  of  Burnham 
Overy,  which  is  situated  on  a  commanding  eminence. 
It  was  originally  cruciform,  but  now  consists  only  of 
nave,  south  aisle,  porch,  chancel,  and  low  square 
tower,  which  last-named  rises  between  chancel  and 
nave,  a  very  unusual  feature  in  Norfolk.  On  the 
north  wall  of  the  church  is  a  painting  of  .St.  Christopher. 
The  Rector,  in  a  short  addres,s,  said  the  church  was 
originally  a  connection  of  the  Priory  of  Walsingham. 
The  transepts  were  removed  a  hundred  years  ago 
because  the  tower  seemed  weak,  and  it  was  thought 
wise  to  reduce  the  height  of  it,  and  prop  up  the  fabric 
with  buttresses.     The  consequences  had  Ijeen  very 
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curious  as  regards  the  ser^-ices  of  the  church.  It  was 
now  necessary  to  have  all  of  them,  including  the 
Communion  service,  in  the  nave,  there  being  no 
money  with  which  to  open  the  chancel  into  the  nave, 
as  he  desired  to  do.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the 
whole  building  was  open  from  one  end  to  the  other 
up  to  the  end  of  last  century,  so  that  there  should  be 
no  difficulty  in  o|)ening  it  again  under  the  advice  of  a 
competent  architect.  —  Hurnham  Norton  Priory  was 
next  visited.  The  remains  are  not  very  extensive, 
the  principal  feature  in  them  l>eing  a  tine  western 
gateway.  According  to  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Boling- 
broke,  a  house  of  White  Friars  was  founded  here 
about  the  year  1 241  by  Sir  Ralph  de  Hemenhale  and 
Sir  William  de  Calthorp.  Its  principal  benefactors 
were  Bishop  Walter  Sumeld  alias  Calthorpe  in  1256, 
Sir  Walter  de  Calthorjie  in  1294,  and  Henry  Fermor, 
Esq.,  in  1532.  It  was  a  foundation  of  some  imjwrt- 
ance,  and  in  1486  a  provincial  chapter  of  the  Carmelite 
Order  was  held  here.  It  possessed  sixty-eight  acres 
of  land  altogether.  Within  the  church  was  an  altar 
to  the  Virgin,  to  whom  the  convent  was  dedicated. 
The  site  was  granted  in  1541  to  William  Lord  Cobham, 
and  is  now  the  property  of  Lord  Orford,  who  states 
that  the  late  lord  caused  excavations  to  be  made  some 
years  ago,  when  some  skeletons  were  unearthed. — A 
very  short  drive  took  the  party  to  Burnham  Norton 
Church.  Here,  by  a  curious  innovation,  the  aisles 
have  been  screened  off"  from  the  nave,  for  the  reason 
that  the  parishioners  are  not  numerous  enough  to  fill 
aisles  and  nave  as  well.  The  chancel  screen  shows 
vestiges  of  [^ointing,  one  of  which  is  said  to  portray 
John  Groom  and  his  wife,  by  whom  the  screen  was 
erected  in  1458.  Quite  a  unique  interest  attaches  to 
a  pulpit  of  145a  Two  of  its  (xinels  bear  the  portraits 
of  John  Goldalle  and  Katherine  Goldalle,  his  wife ; 
the  other  panels  portray  various  saints.  The  colours 
are  very  bright,  but  this,  the  rector  explained,  is 
due  to  his  predecessor's  niece,  who,  with  a  religious 
seal  not  tempered  with  wisdom,  touched  up  the 
original  tints.  The  chancel  was  originally  a  bay, 
but  as  to  when  and  why  it  disappeared  evidence 
is  not  forthcoming.  A  curious  and  puzzling  feature 
about  the  church  is  that  the  pillar  of  the  last  arch  on 

the  north  side  of  the  nave  falls  outside  the  west  wall. 

Visits  were  also  paid  to  the  churches  of  Burnham  Ulph 
and  Burnham  Market,  neither  of  which  present  any 
noteworthyfeaturesofantiquarian  interest.— Luncheon 
took  place  at  the  Hoste  Arms,  Burnham  Market. 
Dr.  Bensly  presided,  and  at  the  close  votes  of  thanks 
were  passed.  The  labours  of  Mr.  Leonard  Boling- 
broke,  the  hon.  secretary,  and  of  Mr.  Quinton,  the 
assistant  secretary,  were  heartily  acknowledged-— On 
the  way  to  the  Creakes  a  flying  visit  was  piid  to  the 
church  of  Burnham  Thorpe,  known  all  the  world  over 
as  that  of  which  Lord  Nelson's  father  was  rector — At 
Creake  Abbey  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Wansbrough  read  a 
paper.  A  great  part  of  the  abbey  walls  still  remain, 
the  choir  of  the  church  being  easily  distinguishable. 
Several  of  the  arches  and  pillars  are  in  good  preserva- 
tion. The  establishment  was  founded  about  1206  by 
Sir  Robert  de  Narford  and  .-Vlice,  his  wife. — By  far 
the  most  interesting  feature  in  the  afternoon's  excur- 
sion was  a  visit  to  the  handsome  church  of  North 
Creake,  where,  in  the  absence  of  the  rector,  the 
Bishop  of  Thetford,  the  Rev.  G.  D'Angibau  delivered 
an  explanatory  address.     The  nave  is  of  four  bays, 


and  has  a  fine,  o{)en-timl>ered  roof,  lighted  by  windows 
of  the  I*eri)en<licular  period.  The  chancel,  dating 
from  1 301,  IS  in  the  Decorated  style,  and  has  a  beau- 
tiful east  window  of  five  lights.  IMscina  and  sedilia 
still  remain.  On  the  floor  is  a  fine  brass,  supposed 
to  represent  Sir  W.  Calthorp,  lord  of  the  manor  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  bearing  in  his  hands  a  model  of 
the  church  which  he  restorexl.  Mr.  D'Angibau  said 
that,  as  a  boy.  Bishop  Pearson  certainly  lived  in  North 
Creake,  his  father  being  rector  of  the  parish  al>nut 
1636.  The  most  interesting  feature  in  the  church  is 
the  sacristy,  from  which  rises  one  of  the  original  old 
smoke  turrets.  The  opinion  has  lieen  expressed  that 
the  font  dates  back  to  the  twelfth  century.  The 
register  dates  back  to  1538. 
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[Puhlishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  alu^ays  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  prcutical  aid  to 
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Like  in  Early  Britain.  By  Bertram  C.  A.  Windle. 
Cloth,  8vo.,  pp.  viii,  214.  London  :  D.  Nutt. 
Price  3s.  6d. 

This  is  a  thoroughly  useful  little  book,  and  one 
which,  to  use  a  common  expression,  *'  supplies  a  felt 
want."  There  is  no  trustworthy,  simple  hand- 
book of  the  kind,  and  Mr.  Windle  is  to  be  warmly 
congratulated  on  the  production  of  the  present  volume. 
It  is  a  very  unpretentious  book,  but  none  the  less  on 
that  account  an  excellent  one  ;  and  as  it  is  copiously 
illustrated  with  excellent  maps,  plans,  and  accurate 
pictures,  it  is  the  more  easy  for  the  beginner  to 
follow  and  understand.  There  are  necessarily  in  a 
small  book  of  this  kind  statements  made  which  have 
been  disputed,  and  are  matters  of  controversy.  We 
think  the  author  would  have  done  well  to  say  so,  and 
to  indicate  that  the  theory  of  the  "  Great  Ice  Age," 
for  instance,  is  not  universally  accepted  at  the 
present  day.  Mr.  Windle  states  that  the  subject 
matter  of  its  pages  was  originally  arranged  for  a 
course  of  lectures  at  Mason  College,  Birmingham, 
and  that  the  object  was  to  give  a  brief  but  clear 
account  of  the  different  races  which  inhabited  this 
country  in  prehistoric  and  early  historic  times,  and  to 
describe  the  chief  relics  which  each  has  left  behind  it, 
so  that  the  book  might  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the 
larger  works  of  Sir  John  Evans,  Professor  Boyd 
Dawkins,  and  others.  It  is  divided  into  eleven 
chapters,  which  deal  with  the  different  subjects  as 
follows  : 

I.  A  General  Historical  Sketch  ;  II.  Paleolithic 
Man  ;  III.  Neolithic  Man  ;  IV.  and  V.  The  Bronze 
Period;  VI.,  VII.  and  VIII.  The  Roman  Occupation 
of  Britain  ;  L\.  The  Saxon  Occupation  ;  X.  Tribal 
and  Village  Communities ;  XI.  Some  Traces  of  the 
Past  Races  of  Britain. 

The  plan  of  the  book  and  its  execution  are  alike 
excellent,  and  we  very  cordially  recommend  it  as  a 
most  useful  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  early 
history  of  Britain. 
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The  Ancient  Stone  Implements,  Weapons, 
AND  Ornaments  of  Great  Britain.  Second 
edition,  revised.  By  Sir  John  Evans,  K.C.B. 
Pp.  xviii,  747.  Cloth,  8vo.  London  :  Longmans. 
Price  28s. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  do  more  than  note  the 
fact  that  a  new  edition  of  Sir  John  Evans's  work  on 
"The  Ancient  Stone  Implements  of  Great  Britain  " 
has  been  published.  The  original  work,  which  ap- 
peared in  1872,  has  long  been  out  of  print,  and, 
indeed,  somewhat  difficult  to  procure,  so  that  the  new 
edition  will  be  very  generally  welcomed  by  the  student 
of  prehistoric  archaeology.  So  many  new  discoveries 
have  been  made  since  the  work  first  appeared,  that 
the  second  edition  is  in  some  senses  a  new  book  ;  but 
nothing  that  has  been  found  has  tended  in  the  least 
degree  to  call  for  any  modification  in  the  plan  of  the 
book.  What  has  been  done  is  explained  by  Sir  John 
Evans  in  the  preface.  He  says :  "  In  revising  the 
w»rk,  it  appeared  desirable  to  retain  as  much  of  the 
original  text  and  arrangement  as  possible  ;  but  having 
regard  to  the  large  amount  of  new  matter  that  had  to 
be  incorporated  in  it,  and  to  the  necessity  of  keeping 
the  bulk  of  the  volume  within  moderate  bounds,  some 
condensation  seemed  absolutely  compulsory.  This  I 
have  efiected,  partly  by  omitting  some  of  the  detailed 
measurements  of  the  specimens,  and  partly  by  print- 
ing a  larger  proportion  of  ihe  text  in  small  type.  I 
have  also  omitted  several  passages  relating  to  dis- 
coveries in  the  caverns  of  the  South  of  France."  He 
adds :  "  I  have  throughout  preserved  the  original 
numbering  of  the  figures,  so  that  references  that  have 
already  been  made  to  them  in  other  works  will  still 
hold  good.  The  new  cuts,  upwards  of  sixty  in 
number,  that  have  been  added  in  this  edition,  are 
distinguished  by  letters  affixed  to  the  number  of  the 
figure  immediately  preceding  them." 

These  extracts  from  the  preface  to  the  new  edition 
will  give  a  sufficiently  clear  idea  of  the  character  of 
the  changes  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
make  in  a  work  which  has  attained  a  world-wide 
reputation,  and  the  production  of  which  has  long 
been  recognised  as  an  honour  to  English  archceology. 
More  it  is  needless  to  say  in  the  brief  space  at  our  dis- 
posal. The  work  has  been  largely  expanded,  and  that 
expansion  has  necessitated  a  corresponding  amount  of 
compression,  and  some  omissions,  but  in  other  respects 
the  book  remains  what  it  was.  A  special  word  of 
praise  ought  to  be  given  to  the  index,  which,  without 
being  needlessly  overcharged  with  references,  is  un- 
usually full  and  complete,  giving  every  necessary 
reference.  For  this  the  reader  is  indebted  to  the 
author's  sister,  Mrs.  Hubbard.  When  it  is  said  that 
the  index  extends  from  p.  711  to  the  end  of  the  book, 
it  will  l;e  understood  of  how  complete  a  character 
it  is,  and  in  such  a  work  as  this  an  intelligent  index 
is  an  absolute  necessity. 

*        *        « 

Letters,  Arch^ological  and  Historical, 
relating  to  the  Isle  ok  Wight.  By  the 
late  Rev.  E.  Boucher  James.  Two  vols.,  cloth, 
Svo.,  pp.  XV,  684,  and  pp.  vii,  713.  London: 
FroK'de.  Price  24s.  net. 
Books  of  essays  on  local  archaeology  do  not,  as  a 

rule,  commend  themselves  to  the  antiquary,  but  in  the 


case  of  the  volumes  before  us  the  final  verdict  which 
the  reader  will  pronounce  on  putting  them  down  after 
studying  their  contents  is  that  the  Isle  of  Wight 
County  Press  was  singularly  fortunate  in  obtaining 
such  a  contributor  to  its  columns  as  the  late  Mr. 
Boucher  James.  Mr.  James  was  one  of  that  class  of 
clergymen,  never  a  large  one,  and  one  which  we  fear 
is  becoming  more  and  more  scarce,  whose  scholarly 
habits  were  not  forgotten  or  blunted  amid  the  cares 
and  anxieties  of  a  parochial  charge.  Although  none 
of  the  essays  in  the  work  before  us  are  exactly  the 
result  of  direct  investigation  on  the  part  of  the  author, 
they  are  none  the  less  useful  and  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  the  history  and  archceology  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  They  are  pleasantly  written  with  scholarly 
precision  and  careful  accuracy,  and  are  likely  more 
than  almost  anything  else  to  stimulate  a  general  spirit 
of  intelligent  interest  in  the  past  history  of  the  island. 
There  is,  too,  what  we  may  describe  as  a  very  pleasing 
kindliness  of  tone  running  through  the  essays,  which 
is  especially  noticeable  in  those  dealing  with  eccle- 
siastical matters.  In  these  a  studied  endeavour  to 
hurt  no  person's  feelings  is  very  manifest.  All  manner 
of  subjects  dealing  with  the  past  are  included  in  these 
essays,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  are  the 
best  where  all  is  good,  and  so  very  far  above  the 
ordinary  level.  Mrs.  James  has  been  well  advised  in 
re- publishing  these  letters  and  essays,  of  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  speak  too  highly.  To  residents 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  others  connected  with  it, 
these  volumes  will  be  especially  welcome.  We  have 
never  known  local  history  or  archeology  better  or 
more  intelligently  discussed  than  it  is  by  Mr.  James 
in  these  letters,  which  should  form  an  admirable 
model  for  others  elsewhere  in  time  to  come.  We  can 
well  understand  that  those  who  read  the  essays  as 
they  appeared  would  wish  to  see  them  preserved  in 
a  permanent  form,  and  we  feel  sure  that  they  will 
be  grateful  to  Mrs.  James  and  those  who  have 
assisted  her  in  doing  this.  Well  would  it  be  for  the 
provincial  press  of  England  if  all  local  newspapers 
could  obtain  literary  contributions  on  the  history  of 
their  particular  districts  of  the  same  high  order  of 
accuracy  and  literary  merit  as  those  which  Mr.  James 
sent  to  the  Isle  of  Wight  County  Press ! 

*         *         * 
Prehistoric  Problems.     By  Robert  Munro,  M.D., 
F.R.S.E.    Cloth,  8vo.,  pp.  xiv,  371.    Edinburgh  : 
William  Blackivood  and  Sons.     Price  los.  net. 

In  this  volume,  which  is  mainly  composed  of  a 
number  of  papers  which  Dr.  Munro  either  read  before 
various  meetings  of  societies  or  contributed  to  archae- 
ological papers,  and  which  have  since  been  brought 
down  to  date,  the  author  discusses  certain  unsolved 
enigmas  relating  to  prehistoric  archivology. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  is  anthropological  rather 
than  archaeological,  but  the  two  sciences  are  so  closely 
allied  in  many  particulars  that  this  division  is  almost 
more  artificial  than  real.  In  the  anthropological  section 
of  the  book  the  rise  and  progress  of  anthropology,  the 
relation  between  the  erect  posture  and  the  physical 
and  intellectual  development  of  man.  Dr.  Dubois's 
fossil  remains  in  Java,  and  the  intermediary  links 
between  man  and  the  lower  animals,  are  dealt  with. 

In  the  second  portion  of  the  volume  prehistoric 
trepanning  (which  Dr.  Munro  was  the  first  to  draw 
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attention  to  in  this  country),  bone  skates,  and  pre- 
historic saws  and  sickles,  come  in  for  their  share  of 
attention.  The  chapter,  however,  which  contains 
most  that  will  be  new  to  antiijuaries  generally  is  that 
which  deals  with  certain  strange  wooden  objects, 
which  have  been  found  of  late  years  in  j)cat  earth  and 
lx)gs  in  various  jwrts  of  Western  Europe,  and  which 
have  l>een  thought  to  be  traps  for  catching  otters  or 
lieavers.  Whether  this  is  the  true  explanation  of 
these  puzzling  objects  must  be  left  for  further  in- 
vestigation. It  does  not  also  seem  conclusive  to  us 
that  they  are  necessarily  of  what  is  generally  under- 
stood by  prehistoric  date.  Their  real  age  seems 
almost  as  aoubtful  as  their  use,  and,  as  ten  years  have 
not  yet  elapsed  since  attention  was  first  drawn  to 
them,  more  conclusive  evidence  as  to  their  character 
and  age  may  be  looked  for  in  the  future.  When  Dr. 
Munro  first  called  attention  to  these  objects  in  a  paper 
communicated,  in  January,  1891,  to  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  he  could  only  find  evidence 
of  eleven  of  them,  whereas  at  the  time  when  the  work 
before  us  was  prepared  for  the  press,  thirty-five  had 
turned  up.  That  gives  an  average  of  four  discovered 
each  year  in  the  interval.  Hence  we  may  reasonably 
hope  for  the  discovery  of  others  which  may  tend  to 
solve  the  puzzle  they  at  present  afford.  Hitherto 
these  machines  have  been  found  in  such  widely  separate 
parts  as  Wales,  Ireland,  Germany,  and  Italy,  but 
nowhere  else.  Probably,  as  time  goes  on,  the  area  of 
their  distribution  will  be  found  to  be  wider  even  than 
this,  and  something  definite  will  be  learnt  as  to  their 
date  and  real  use,  so  that  when  Dr.  Munro  next 
writes  on  them  it  will  not  have  to  be  in  a  work 
dealing  with  '*  Problems." 

The  whole  of  the  book  is  full  of  material  for 
thoughtful  and  fascinating  speculation.  Dr.  Munro 
is  one  of  the  few  original  investigators  who  possess 
the  happy  knack  of  presenting  the  results  of  their 
inc{uiries  in  a  |X)pular  form.  Problems  of  all  kinds 
always  have  a  fascination  about  them,  and  Prehistoric 
ProNems  by  Dr.  Munro  are  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
The  author  has  given  us  a  learned  and  useful  work, 
and  withal  a  very  readable  one.  The  different  objects 
described  are  carefully  illustrated. 

*         *         * 
The  Cuan  Donald.     By  the  Rev.  A.  MacDonald, 
Minister  of  Killearnan,  and  the   Rev.  A.  Mac- 
donald,   Minister  of  Kiltarlity.     Vol.   I.     Cloth, 
crown   8vo.,    pp.   xxviii,    570.     Inverness:    The 
Northern  Counties  Publishing  Company. 
A  great  portion  of  the  history  of  Scotland  is  that  of 
its  clans,  and,  vice  versii,  the  history  of  the  clans  is  in  a 
measure  the  story  of  the  nation  itself.    On  that  account 
a  careful  investigation  into  the  history  of  an  important 
clan  like  that  of  the  Clan  Donald  ought  to  throw  much 
valuable  light  on  Scottish  history  generally  during  the 
Middle   Ages,   and   this   the   elaborate   work    before 
us   undoubtedly  does   in  a   very  useful   manner.     It 
would  seem  from  the  preface  to  this  volume  that  a 
Clan   Donald  Society  is  in  existence,  and  that  the 
work  l)eforeusis  the  first  of  three  volumes  to  be  issued 
under  its  direction  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  clan. 
It  is  impossible,  in  the  limited  space  at  our  dis- 
posal, to  review  at  all  in  detail  the  numerous  state- 


ments contained  in  a  portly  volume  of  more  than 
550  Images,  many  of  which  statements  are  of  a  con- 
troversial nature,  and  so  o|>en  to  dispute.  The  editors 
have,  however,  evidently  set  to  work  with  painstaking 
care  and  diligence,  but  they  are  at  a  disadvantage  in 
living  in  the  extreme  North,  removed  from  that  ready 
access  to  original  documentary  evidence  which  is  in- 
disiiensablc  in  such  a  work  as  that  which  they  have 
undertaken.  They  dispute,  and  perhaps  justly,  Dr. 
Skene's  theory  as  to  the  origin  of  the  clan,  but  many 
of  the  statements  in  the  lx>ok  are  undoubtedly  open  to 
question.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  last  chapter, 
on  the  Church  and  Education,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  the  volume.  The  authors  evidently 
mean  to  l)e  perfectly  impartial,  but  no  one  could  read 
the  chapter  without  detecting  that  it  is  written  from  a 
modern  Presbyterian  standpoint.  This,  in  a  matter 
of  history,  is  not  exactly  as  it  should  be.  The  chapter 
in  cpiestion  is  a  very  interesting  historical  essay,  but 
it  could  never  have  been  written  by  any  but  a  Presby- 
terian. In  the  same  way  the  secular  history  seems  m 
places  to  be  unconsciously  made  to  fit  in  with  pre- 
conceived theories.  The  book,  however,  as  a  whole, 
bears  evidence  of  much  labour,  thought,  and  care,  as 
well  as  an  honest  endeavour  to  he  accurate  and  im- 
partial. Its  contents  may  be  briefly  indicated  by  the 
titles  of  the  chapters  into  which  it  is  divided,  and 
which  are  as  follow:  Chapter  I.  Introductory;  II. 
Descent  of  the  Clan  Donald  ;  III.  Somerled  Mac- 
gillebride,  1 100-1164;  IV.  The  Descendants  of 
Somerled ;  V.  Bruce  and  the  Clan  Cholla,  1284- 
1329;  VI.  The  Good  John  of  Isla,  1330-1386; 
VII.  Donald  of  Ilarlaw ;  VIII.  Alexander  de  He, 
Earl  of  Ro?s,  1425- 1449;  IX.  John  de  He,  Earl  of 
Ross  ;  X.  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  House  of  Isla, 
1462-1498;  XI.  The  Clan  Donald  under  James  IV., 
1493-I5«9;  XII.  The  Clan  Donald  under  James  V., 
i5«9-'545  ;  XIII.  Social  History;  XIV.  The  Church 
and  Education.  There  are  several  illustrations  of 
varying  degrees  of  merit.  We  should  like  to  suggest 
that  in  the  present  day  photography  is  a  much  better 
method  of  reproducing  facsimiles  of  documents  than 
tinted  lithography,  useful  as  the  latter  was  in  days 
when  photography  and  photozincography,  with  their 
later  developments,  were  unknown. 

Note  to  Publishers. — Wr  sha//  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSS. 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor  stating  the  subject  and 
manner  of  treatment. 

To  intending  Contributors. — Unsolicited  MSS. 
will  always  receive  careful  attention,  but  the  Editor 
cannot  return  them  if  not  accepted  unless  a  fully 
stampcl  and  directed  envelope  is  enclosed.  To  this 
rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 

Letters  containing  queries  can  only  be  inserted  in  the 
"  Antiquary  "  //  of  general  interest,  or  on  some  new 
subjecl.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  reply  pri- 
vately, or  through  the  "  ANTIQUARY,"  to  questions  of 
the  ordinary  nature  that  sometimes  reaih  him.  No 
attention  is  paid  to  anonymous  communications  or 
would-be  contributions. 
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if5ote0  of  tbe  a^ontf). 

With  the  close  of  the  winter  session  and  the 
advent  of  fine  summer  weather  the  outdoor 
work  of  the  various  societies  is  in  full 
vigour.  The  more  serious  work  of  excava- 
tion has  been  going  on  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  and  at  a  later  period  we  shall 
hope  to  be  able  to  record  satisfactory  results. 
The  excursions  and  outdoor  meetings  of  a 
number  of  societies  have  been  held,  notably 
so  those  of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute 
at  Dorchester,  and  of  the  British  Archae- 
ological Association  at  Conway.  Of  the 
former  of  these  two  meetings  an  account 
will  be  found  in  another  part  of  the  present 
number,  and  we  need  say  but  little  in  these 
notes  regarding  it.  The  meeting  of  the 
British  Archaeological  Association  at  Conway 
has  taken  place  too  late  for  us  to  be  able  to 
record  it  on  the  present  occasion.  Several 
local  societies  have  also  held  outdoor  meet- 
ings and  excursions.  In  a  few  instances 
these  meetings  have  taken  too  much  the 
form  of  picnics,  but  in  others,  where  more 
serious  work  has  been  attempted,  we  have 
endeavoured  to  give  a  brief  account  of 
them. 

^        ^        ^ 

One  of  the  more  definite  results  of  the  meet- 
ing at  Dorchester  is  likely  to  be  the  excava- 
tion of  the  earthworks  known  as  Maiden 
Castle.  Considerable  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  their  age  and  character  was  evinced 
during  the  meeting,  and  Lord  Dillon  humor- 
ously remarked  that  he  hoped  the  three 
local  antiquaries  (Messrs.  Green,  Cunning- 
ton,  and  Moule),  who  had  specially  studied 
the  subject,  would  continue  to  pick  holes  in 
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each  other's  theories,  so  that  the  truth  might 
in  the  end  be  ascertained.  Professor  Boyd 
Dawkins,  at  a^later  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
suggested  that  an  excavation  of  the  Maiden 
Castle  was  most  desirable,  upon  which  Lord 
Dillon  moved  the  following  resolution  :  "That 
this  meeting  of  the  Royal  Archaeological 
Institute  heartily  approves  of  the  proposition 
made  by  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  for  the 
systematic  investigation  of  Maiden  Castle, 
believing  that  such  a  step,  carefully  under- 
taken under  his  direction,  will  be  of  the  first 
importance  towards  the  elucidation  of  its 
earliest  history."  This  was  seconded  by 
Dr.  Cox,  and  after  a  little  demur  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  members,  who  thought 
the  Institute  had  enough  work  on  its  hands 
as  it  was,  the  motion  was  carried  netn.  con. 
It  was  understood,  however,  that  the  resolu- 
tion merely  signified  that  the  Institute 
endorsed  Professor  Dawkins's  suggestion, 
and  was  not  thereby  saddling  itself  with  any 
fresh  work. 

The  Shropshire  Archaeological  Society  held, 
on  July  15,  a  very  successful  excursion  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Brown  Clee  Hill.  The 
first  place  visited  was  Cleobu:  y  North  Church, 
with  its  Early  English  chancel  arch  and 
early  thirteenth-century  font.  The  chief 
object  of  interest  visited  during  the  day  was 
Abdon  Burf,  a  pre-Roman  settlement  which 
crowns  the  Brown  Clee  Hill.  The  Burf  is 
an  enclosure  surrounded  by  a  rampart  of 
stone,  and  within  it  may  be  traced  a  con- 
siderable number  of  stone  circles.  A  paper 
on  the  subject  was  read  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Anden,  F.S.A.,  who  thought  that  the 
Iberians  were  settled  here.  The  Rev.  A. 
Thursby-Pelham  also  gave  an  address  re- 
garding it. 

«$»  «ij(»  4? 
Two  discoveries  have  recently  been  made  in 
connection  with  the  Grammar  School  at 
Appleby.  The  other  day,  in  looking  through 
some  of  the  old  volumes  in  the  school  library, 
Mr.  R.  E.  Leach,  the  head-master,  found  a  copy 
of  the  Doctrinale  of  Alexander  Grammation, 
printed  by  Pynson  at  Temple  Bar  in  1492. 
This  was  the  first  dated  book  by  Pynson. 
There  are  many  other  interesting  books  in 
the  library,  though  none  so  notable  as  this. 
When  the  discovery  became  known  an  offer 
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to  purchase  the  volume  for  a  large  sum  was 
made  by  the  trustees  of  one  of  the  chief 
libraries  in  the  North,  but  this  was,  for  the 
present  at  all  events,  declined.  The  second 
interesting  "  find  "  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Arthur  F.  Leach,  F.S.A.,  of  the  Charity 
Commission.  The  history  of  the  school  has 
long  been  known  as  dating  back  more  than 
400  years  —  to  1478,  when  the  school  is 
alluded  to  with  regard  to  the  possession  of 
one  of  the  chantries  attached  to  the  parish 
church.  Mr.  A.  F.  Leach  has  been  examin- 
ing the  old  records  of  the  borough,  and  has 
found  an  enormous  number  of  documents 
which  had  apparently  never  been  thoroughly 
overhauled  ;  those  which  he  saw  carried  the 
history  of  the  chantries  back  into  the  reign 
of  Edward  IIL  Mr.  Leach  stated  that  if 
the  Town  Council  would  allow  him  to  have 
the  documents,  so  that  he  might  go  through 
them  properly,  he  believed  it  would  be  found 
that  the  Appleby  Grammar  School  is  even 
older  still.  At  the  monthly  meeting  of  the 
Council  on  August  11  it  was  unanimously 
agreed  to  lend  Mr.  Leach  all  the  deeds  which 
he  might  desire  to  transcribe. 

The  first  two  days'  meeting  for  the  present 
year  of  the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland 
Antiquarian  and  Archaeological  Society  took 
place  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  July  15  and 
16.  The  members  assembled  at  Shap  Station 
about  eleven  o'clock,  and  drove  at  once  to 
Keld  to  see  a  chantry  chapel,  which  had 
long  been  desecrated  and  transformed  by 
partitions  and  floors  into  a  cottage.  The 
walls,  however,  are  sound,  and  the  tracery 
of  the  east  window  remains,  so  that  the  vicar 
of  Shap,  who  has  just  purchased  the  chapel, 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  converting  it  again 
into  a  place  of  worship — a  mission  chapel 
for  the  hamlet  of  Keld.  As  the  party  drove 
to  Keld,  and  from  thence  to  Shap  Church 
and  Gunnerkeld,  small  but  active  boys 
perched  on  top  of  the  Guggleby  Stone  and 
on  other  boulders  indicated  by  vigorous 
waving  of  flags  the  positions  of  the  survivors 
of  the  "  several  huge  stones  of  a  pyramidal 
form "  recorded  by  Camden.  The  local 
legend  says  that  they  extended  from  Shap 
to  the  Kop  Stone  on  Moor  Divock,  a 
distance  of  7  miles.  A  continuous  alignment 
there  can  never  have  been,  but  it  is  not  im- 


probable that  up-ended  boulders  here  and 
there  guided  the  traveller  from  one  place  to 
the  other.  A  line  of  flags  indicated  the  path 
from  the  high  road  to  the  great  double  stone 
circle  at  Gunnerkeld,  of  which  the  outer 
circle  is  about  100  feet  in  diameter,  and  the 
inner  50  feet.  The  ruins  of  a  violated  cist 
in  the  centre  prove  clearly  that  the  circle 
has  been  a  place  of  sepulchre.  An  account 
of  it  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Dymond,  F.S.A.,  is  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  the  Society's  Transactions. 
A  return  was  then  made  to  the  carriages,  and 
the  party  drove  to  Crosby  Ravensworth  ;  but 
en  route  a  halt  was  made  to  view  an  ancient 
settlement,  which  was  marked  out  by  flags. 
As  a  visit  would  have  involved  a  climb  over 
a  six-foot  wall  of  loose  stones,  a  view  alone 
was  had,  and  sufficed,  as  the  settlement  is 
close  to  the  highway,  and  the  carriages  drew 
up  together  to  enable  the  riders  to  listen  to 
the  vicar  of  Shap,  who  addressed  them  from 
the  top  of  the  aforesaid  wall.  The  fine 
modern  church  at  Crosby  Ravensworth  was 
visited,  and  here  it  was  announced  that  the 
visit  to  Gaythorne  Hall  must  be  abandoned, 
owing  to  illness  there.  Orton  Church  was 
visited  instead,  and  the  headquarters  at  Shap 
Wells  Hotel  were  reached  in  time  for  dinner. 
All  the  day  the  roads  followed  were  at  a 
great  height  above  the  sea -level,  and  the 
views  over  the  fells  and  the  lake  hills  were 
magnificent.  The  admirable  arrangements 
were  made  by  the  Rev.  J.  Whiteside,  the 
vicar  of  Shap,  who,  by  the  way,  at  Shap 
Church  gave  an  excellent  account  thereof. 

^  ^  ^ 
On  the  second  day  the  party  drove  over 
Shap  Fells  to  Kendal,  where  the  old  waggon 
road  between  England  and  Scotland,  and 
the  still  older  Pack-horse  track,  were  pointed 
out  at  frequent  intervals.  Forest  Hall  {i.e., 
Fawcett  Forest  Manor  Hall)  was  passed, 
while  Chancellor  Ferguson  showed  the  various 
places  at  which  the  Highlanders  of  the  1745 
had  difficulties  with  their  artillery  and  baggage. 
Selside  Church  and  hall  were  visited,  and 
described  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Clarke.  Kendal  was 
reached  for  lunch,  after  which,  by  permission 
of  Canon  Trench,  the  huge  five-aisled  church 
was  visited,  and  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Curwen.  The  next  (and  last)  stage  was 
Stonecross,  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  Swainson, 
an  old  member  of  the  Society.     P>om  his 
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beautiful  grounds  a  distant  view  was  had  of 
the  camp  at  Watercrock  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  the  angles  and  gates  being 
marked  by  red  and  white  flags.  Thirty  years 
has  the  Society  been  in  existence,  but  it  has 
never  succeeded  in  getting  permission  to 
visit  Watercrock  !  On  this  occasion  the  flags 
were  only  allowed  on  condition  of  a  money 
payment !  Chancellor  Ferguson  told  the 
little  that  is  known  of  the  camp.  Afterwards 
welcome  tea  was  provided  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Swainson,  and  the  party  dispersed  after  a 
most  enjoyable  meeting. 

«$?  «i»  ^ 
The  following  papers  were  on  the  Society's 
agenda :  "  A  Bloomery  at  Coniston,"  W.  G. 
Collingwood  and  H.  S.  Cowper,  F.S.A. ; 
"  Seal  and  Signature  of  Archdeacon  Bower- 
bank,"  Rev.  J.  Wilson;  "Recent  Discoveries": 
(i.)  Altar  at  Baldwinholme ;  (ii.)  Urns  in 
Botchergate ;  (iii. )  Inscription  from  Old  Church 
Lane,  Brampton,  the  President;  "The  Shap 
Stones,"  the  President ;  "  Mural  Paintings," 
Rev.  Canon  Bower  ;  "  Lintel  Inscription  at 
Reagill,"  Rev.  J.  Whiteside ;  "  The  Mountain 
Sheep,  its  Marking  and  Numbering,"  Rev. 
T.  EUwood ;  "  Queen  Mary's  Benevolence 
to  the  See  of  Carlisle,"  Rev.  J.  Wilson ; 
"  Hogback  at  Gosforth,"  Rev.  W.  S.  Calverley, 
F.S.A. ;  "The  Custom  House  Chest,  Carlisle," 
the  President ;  "  An  Old  Chair  belonging  to 
Mr.  John  Morland,  of  Redgate,"  G.  Watson  ; 
"  Excavations  on  the  Roman  Wall  near 
Gilsland  Station,"  Mrs.  Hodgson.  Most  of 
them  were  taken  as  read,  the  formal  busi- 
ness of  the  annual  meeting,  the  re-election 
of  the  officials,  the  election  of  new  members, 
and  a  financial  statement  taking  up  much 
time.  The  weather  was  perfect,  and  there 
were  about  seventy  ladies  and  gentlemen 
present,  including  the  President  (Chancellor 
Ferguson,  Carlisle),  the  High  Sherifi"  of 
Cumberland  (Colonel  Irwin,  Lynehow),  and 
Mrs.  Irwin ;  Mr.  Bellasis,  the  Lancaster 
Herald  ;  the  Vice-Chancellor  of  Oxford  and 
Mrs.  Magrath  ;  Canon  Trench,  Kendal ;  H. 
S.  Cowper,  F.S.A.  ;  Rev.  W.  S.  Calverley, 
F.S.A. ;  W.  O.  Roper,  F.S.A.  ;  Canon 
Winslow,  Wooler ;  Mr.  Hodgson,  Newby 
Grange ;  Colonel  Sewell  and  Mrs.  Sewell, 
Brandlingill ;  the  Rev.  James  Whiteside, 
Shap ;  the  Rev.  R.  S.  G.  Green,  Croglin  ; 
Mr.  Edward  Tyson,  Maryport,  and  others. 


From  the  preceding  notes,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Society 
make  great  use  of  flags  on  their  excursions, 
for  marking  angles  and  gates  of  camps,  and 
objects  not  readily  accessible  without  tres- 
passing. They  did  this  most  extensively  in 
1896  in  the  famous  pilgrimage  along  the 
Roman  wall ;  they  flagged  out  the  stone 
wall,  earth  vallum,  and  all  camps  in  Cum- 
berland from  the  Northumberland  boundary 
to  the  Solway.  The  flags  cost  very  little  : 
80  rough  poles  6  feet  long,  by  about  i^  inches 
or  1 1  inches  thick,  sharpened  at  one  end, 
cost  10s.  6d.,  and  the  stuff"  for  the  flags  8s. 
It  should  be  got  a  yard  broad,  and  a  square 
yard  makes  four  triangular  flags.  Cut  it 
first  into  two  pieces  a  yard  long  by  half  a  yard 
broad,  and  then  cut  these  along  the  diameter. 
Nail  the  shortest  edge  of  the  flag  to  the  flag- 
staff, with  an  acute  angle  of  the  flag  at  the 
top.  These  are  the  flags  used  by  the  Royal 
Engineers  in  surveying,  and  show  very  well ; 
the  best  colours  are  red  and  white.  The 
local  vicar  or  schoolmaster  will  generally 
arrange  to  send  boys  to  put  the  flags  up, 
who  will  expect  a  few  coppers.  No  difficulty 
is  found ;  farmers,  gamekeepers,  etc.,  will  all 
help.  As  the  flags  cost  so  little,  it  is  often 
most  economical  to  leave  them,  and  not 
bother  to  collect  them. 

^  ^  ^ 
A  topic  of  general  interest  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  related  to  the  exten- 
sive explorations  made  at  Furness  Abbey 
during  the  last  twelve  months  by  a  small 
body  of  antiquaries,  led  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
St.  John  Hope,  the  assistant-secretary  of 
the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London,  and 
Chancellor  Ferguson.  Members  of  the 
latter  Society,  who  have  recently  visited 
the  abbey  after  an  interval,  were  emphatic 
in  their  praises  of  the  work  done,  which, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  antiquary,  has 
completely  changed  the  aspect  of  certain 
parts  of  the  pile.  Chancellor  Ferguson  in- 
formed the  local  archaeologists  that  Mr.  St. 
John  Hope,  who  has  done  more  work  of  this 
kind  at  abbeys  than  any  living  man,  care- 
fully superintended  the  excavations.  An 
enormous  mass  of  earth  and  rubbish  had 
been  taken  away,  and  the  searchers  were 
rewarded  by  the  clearing  out  of  what  they 
believe  to  have  been  the  Abbot's  buildings. 
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There  remains  yet  a  great  deal  of  measuring 
and  some  excavating  to  be  done  on  the  site 
of  the  frater.  The  extensive  nature  of  the 
work  undertaken  may  be  assumed  from  the 
fact  that  thirty  men  were  engaged  digging 
for  a  considerable  period,  and  eight  or  nine 
horses  and  carts  were  constantly  employed 
in  conveying  away  the  hundreds  of  tons  of 
rubbish.  The  total  cost  will  not  exceed  ^200, 
which  has  been  raised  by  subscription.  The 
work  will  be  resumed  during  the  present 
month  of  September. 

'^  ^  ^ 
We  have  received  from  Mrs.  Spencer  of 
Bridgend  in  South  Wales  a  photograph  (which 
is,  unfortunately,  too  much  shaded  for  repro- 
duction as  a  block)  of  an  old  blast  furnace  in 
Glamorganshire.  Mrs.  Spencer  writes  that  the 
remains  of  this  very  ancient  blast  furnace, 
called  in  Welsh  "  Y  Gwaith  Haiarn  "  (The  Iron 
Works),  are  the  ruins  of  perhaps  the  oldest  in 
the  kingdom.  "It  stands  on  the  left  hand  of 
the  river  Ogmore,  about  a  mile  from  Bridgend. 
The  situation  on  the  windward  side  of  the  hill 
is  considered  to  be  conclusive  proof  of  its 
remote  origin  long  before  an  artificial  air 
blast  was  ever  thought  to  be  possible.  Out 
of  these  ruins  grows  a  most  venerable 
sycamore  tree,  its  gnarled  roots  embracing 
and  protecting  some  part  of  the  old  brick- 
work, whilst  in  other  parts  they  have  only 
helped  in  its  destruction.  The  height  of 
the  furnace  is  12  feet,  with  a  square  of 
6|  feet  by  6^  feet,  decreasing  towards  the 
top  to  3  feet  by  3  feet ;  the  wall  near  its 
foundation  has  a  thickness  of  3  feet  9  inches. 
Only  a  section  of  one-third  remains.  Mr. 
William  Morgan,  of  Cardiff,  writes  of  this 
old  blast  furnace  in  the  Western  Mail  : 
*  When  here  many  years  ago,  the  hearth  of 
the  furnace  was  intact ;  it  was  a  square 
hearth — not  round  as  they  are  now  made — 
part  of  the  bosh  was  also  there  then.  My 
object  in  visiting  the  place  was  to  find  out 
what  kind  of  iron  the  old  people  used.  .  .  . 
Failing  to  find  iron,  I  turned  my  attention 
to  the  slag  or  cinder  heap,  about  100  tons, 
which  stands  in  front  of  the  ancient  furnace. 
In  the  slag  I  found  pieces  of  charcoal,  but 
no  coke  or  coal,  from  which  fact  I  concluded 
they  had  used  as  fuel  charcoal  only.  I  took 
a  sample  of  the  slag  and  submitted  it  to 
analysis.     This  analysis  showed  that  it  was 


not  hematite  but  clay-band  ore  that  had 
been  used,  obtained  from  the  coal  measures, 
and  that  lias  limestone  was  made  use  of  as 
the  flux,  from  the  Bridgend  quarries.  The 
slag  also  showed  that  the  process  of  smelting 
was  very  imperfect  and  extravagant.'  The 
ground  on  which  this  relic  of  the  enterprise 
of  our  forefathers  stands,  has  been  bought  by 
the  Vale  of  Glamorgan  Railway  Company  for 
an  extension  of  their  line,  and  report  says  it 
is  to  be  pulled  down  as  cumbering  the  ground. 
Surely  such  a  relic  as  this  of  the  beginning  of 
the  great  iron  works  of  the  neighbourhood 
is  worth  preserving,  if  antiquaries  and  iron- 
masters only  knew  of  its  existence  and  of 
its  danger  of  destruction." 

^         ^         4?  ^ 

The  Yorkshire  Archaeological  Society  has 
this  year  held  two  outdoor  meetings.  The 
first  of  these  was  a  visit  at  the  end  of  June 
to  Ripon,  and  the  beautiful  mediaeval 
house  known  as  Markenfield  Hall,  The 
second  meeting  was  held  in  conjunction  with 
the  East  Riding  Antiquarian  Society,  and 
Birkin  Church,  near  Selby,  with  other  objects 
of  interest,  were  visited.  We  are  glad  to 
see  the  two  societies  acting  together  in  this 
friendly  manner.  It  would,  however  be 
better,  probably,  were  the  East  Riding  Society 
affiliated  to  the  county  society.  Such  formal 
connection  would  lead  to  unity  of  purpose 
and  action.  Failing  a  formal  union,  friendly 
co-operation  of  the  two  societies  is  to  be 
encouraged,  and  we  are  glad  to  believe  is 
likely  to  be  for  the  good  of  both.  The  North 
Riding  still  appears  to  be  very  apathetic  con- 
cerning archaeological  work,  and  is  pretty 
much  of  an  unoccupied  field  so  far. 

«J?  ^  ^ 
We  have  received  a  report  of  the  inaugural 
meeting  of  the  Thoroton  Society,  which  was 
held  on  June  i,  when  the  Duke  of  St  Albans, 
who  presided,  moved  the  following  resolution : 
"  That  it  is  expedient  to  establish  a  society 
for  promoting  the  study  of  the  history  and 
antiquities  of  Nottingham  and  Nottingham- 
shire, and  that  such  a  society  accordingly  be 
now  constituted  under  the  title  of  'The 
Thoroton  Society,'  in  honour  of  the  county 
historian."  The  Mayor  of  Nottingham 
seconded  the  proposition,  which  was  unani- 
mously carried.  Various  resolutions  were 
carried  dealing  with  the  rules  and  constitution 
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of  the  society,  and  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans 
was  elected  President,  and  Lord  Hawkesbury 
chairman  of  the  council.  Very  general  regret 
was  felt  at  Lord  Hawkesbury's  absence  from 
the  meeting  owing  to  illness,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  society  is  jointly  due  to  him  and 
to  Mr.  W.  P.  \V.  Phillimore.  The  reproach 
is  thus  wiped  away  from  the  important  county 
of  Nottingham  that  it  possessed  no  local 
society  of  archaeology.  The  newly-founded 
Thoroton  Society  will  find  much  work  ready 
to  hand,  and  we  trust  will  have  many  years 
of  usefulness  before  it. 

«j(»         "J?         ^ 

The  following  are  the  officers  of  the  society 
elected  at  the  meeting  :  President,  the  Duke 
of  St.  Albans ;  Vice-Presidents,  the  Dukes  of 
Portland  and  of  Newcastle,  Earl  Manvers, 
the  Bishop  of  Southwell,  Lord  Belper,  the 
Mayor  of  Nottingham,  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's, 
and  Messrs.  J.  E.  Ellis,  M.P.,  and  John  G.  B. 
Thoroton  Hilyard.  The  council  of  the 
society  consists  of  Lord  Hawkesbury  (chair- 
man), Mr.  J.  C.  Warren  (treasurer),  the  Rev. 
J.  Standish  and  Mr.  W.  P.  W.  Philli- 
more (secretaries),  and  Messrs.  W. 
Bradshaw,  M.  L  Joyce,  J.  Russell, 
W.  Henry  Stevenson,  G.  H.  Wallis, 
the  Revs.  A.  J.  L.  Dobbin,  Canon 
Trebeck,  R.  H.  Whitworth,  Dr. 
G.  H.  Marshall  (Rouge  Croix),  Dr. 
Gow,  Mrs.  Chaworth  Musters,  and 
Mrs.  Staunton  of  Staunton.  The 
terms  of  membership  are  members' 
annual  subscription  los.  6d.  Asso- 
ciates (who  may  attend  all  meetings 
other  than  business  meetings,  and 
who  are  not  entitled  to  receive  the  society's 
publications),  ladies  5s.,  gentlemen  7s.  6d.  A 
considerable  number  of  members  has  already 
been  enrolled.  The  addresses  of  the  secre- 
taries are :  Rev.  J.  Standish,  Scarrington 
Rectory  ;  and  W.  P.  W.  Phillimore,  Esq., 
124,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  E.C. 

^         ^         ^ 

On  July  24,  the  members  of  the  Bradford 
Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society  had  an 
excursion  to  Barwick-in-Elmet  and  Aberford. 
The  party,  which  numbered  forty-four, 
travelled  by  way  of  Leeds  and  Scholes  to 
Barwick,  and  was  met  at  the  church  by  the 
Rev.  C.  P.  Morris,  who  described  the  various 


objects  of  interest  in  and  about  the  building. 
The  present  tower  of  the  church  dates  from 
the  fifteenth  century,  and  is  built  of  two 
kinds  of  stone — the  lower  portion  of  mag- 
nesian  limestone,  and  the  upper  of  sandstone, 
giving  the  tower  a  somewhat  piebald  appear- 
ance. That  an  earlier  church  than  this 
existed  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  first 
rector  mentioned  was  Radulphus  de  Bode- 
ham,  in  1235.  The  remains  of  what  has 
evidently  been  part  of  a  Saxon  church  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  present  building. 
After  viewing  the  church  the  party  proceeded 
to  the  Wall  Tower  Hill,  from  which  a  fine 
view  westward  was  obtained.  Mr.  Morris 
conducted  the  party  over  the  well-known 
British  earthworks,  which  form  such  an  in- 
teresting feature  in  the  village,  and  which 
are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation. 

4p         ^         ^ 

We  are  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
J.  Russell  Larkby  for  a  photograph,  from 
which  the  accompanying  illustration  has 
been  made,   of  a  neolithic  axe,  which  has 


been  found  in  an  arable  field  in  Caer  Garw 
Farm,  Pyle,  South  Wales.  The  illustration 
of  the  axe-head  is  half  full  size.  The  axe- 
head,  which  is  6  inches  in  length,  and  weighs 
2  lb.,  is  formed  of  a  species  of  limestone,  and, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  photograph,  has 
a  much  larger  hole  for  the  handle  than  is 
usual— so  large,  indeed,  as  to  endanger  the 
safety  of  the  axe-head.  So  far  as  is  known, 
no  other  prehistoric  remains  have  been  found 
in  the  neighbourhood.  Neither  are  there 
any  earthworks  of  any  kind  near  Pyle. 

^         ^         '^ 

The  Glastonbury  Antiquarian  Society  has 
just   issued   the    Report    of  the   committee 
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charged  with  the  conduct  of  the  excavation 
of  the  lake  village  for  1895  and  1896.  After 
stating  that  the  lake  village  covers  an  area  of 
about  three  acres  and  a  half,  and  that  since 
issuing  the  report  for  1 894  great  progress  has 
been  made  in  excavating  it,  the  report  pro- 
ceeds to  state  in  detail  the  work  which  has 
been  completed,  as  follows  : 

"  During  the  last  two  seasons  the  ex- 
amination of  the  palisading  surrounding  the 
village  has  been  completed,  and  an  accurate 
detailed  plan  niade.  In  1895  fifteen  dwell- 
ing mounds  were  explored,  together  with  the 
ground  between  them,  and  last  summer  eight 
more  were  opened  up.  Although  the  mounds 
in  their  general  formation  did  not  differ 
greatly  from  those  previously  described,  yet 
each  yielded  some  valuable  information  with 
regard  to  the  construction  of  the  dwellings,- 
besides  a  large  and  varying  assortment  of 
smaller  objects  for  the  museum.  In  the 
present  report,  space  will  not  permit  a  detailed 
description  of  the  interesting  features  of  each 
mound ;  but  among  the  smaller  discoveries 
the  following  may  be  mentioned  : 

"  Flint. — Scrapers,  cores,  and  flakes. 

"  Stone. — Sixteen  circular  and  saddle- 
shaped  querns,  numerous  whetstones  and 
hammer-stones,  and  part  of  an  axe. 

^^  Bronze. — More  than  fifty  pieces,  includ- 
ing one  mirror,  three  pairs  of  tweezers,  one 
bracelet,  fifteen  spiral  finger  and  other  rings, 
one  pin,  two  needles,  and  three  fibulae. 

"  Iron. — Thirty  or  more  pieces,  amongst 
which  are  two  adzes,  one  saw,  one  gouge, 
and  one  billhook  with  wooden  handles  ;  part 
of  a  second  billhook,  a  roughly  semicircular- 
shaped  implement,  15  inches  long  ;  a  bar  of 
iron,  18  inches  long;  and  several  horsebits, 
rings,  and  knives. 

"  Lead.  — Several  spindle-whorls,  weights, 
and  rings. 

^'-  Kimmeridge  Shale. — Fragments  of  arm- 
lets, and  rings. 

"  Worked  Bone. — More  than  one  hundred 
implements  and  pieces  of  worked  bone, 
including  needles,  gouges,  polishing  bones, 
and  three  dice. 

''^Worked  Horn. — A  hundred  or  more  various 
implements  of  cut  horn,  including  four  ham- 
mer-heads, several  handles  of  knives  or  saws, 
ferrules,  cheek-pieces,  and  ten  more  long- 
handled  weaving-combs. 


"  Baked  Clay.,  other  than  Pottery. — Loom- 
weights,  spindle-whorls,  sling-pellets,  and 
fragments  of  a  number  of  three-cornered 
crucibles. 

"  Pottery. — Quantities  of  both  wheel  and 
handmade  pots  in  fragments  ;  also  six  vessels 
quite  perfect ;  many  others,  although  found 
in  fragments,  will  be  complete  when  recon- 
structed. 

"  Glass. — Three  blue  beads. 

"  Worked  Wood. — Several  lathe -turned 
wheel-spokes,  and  part  of  an  axle-box ;  one 
large  wooden  ladle,  and  fragments  of  two  of 
smaller  size ;  one  quern-handle  ;  one  com- 
plete ladder  of  four  steps  ;  one  saw-shaped 
implement  of  wood,  probably  a  thatcher's 
bat ;  fragments  of  several  stave-made  and 
solid-cut  tubs,  buckets,  and  cups  ;  part  of  a 
basin-shaped  bowl  cut  from  the  solid,  and 
ornamented  with  an  incised  design  ;  portions 
of  two  baskets,  pieces  of  awl  and  spade 
handles,  and  other  objects. 

"  Human  Bones. — Two  more  complete 
skulls  and  various  bones. 

^^  Animal  Bones,  Peas,  Grain,  Wattle-marked 
Clay,  etc. — Have  been  as  abundant  as  in 
former  years. 

"  It  may  be  mentioned  that  up  to  the 
present  time  the  total  number  of  objects  and 
implements  under  the  various  headings  is  as 
follows :  Amber,  3  ;  worked  bone,  300 ; 
worked  horn,  240;  bronze,  130;  iron,  70; 
lead,  28;  glass,  15  ;  crucibles,  fragments  01 
complete,  20";  Kimmeridge  shale,  15  ;  querns, 
26;  human  bones,  23;  spindle-whorls,  128. 

"Of  the  original  sixty-five  dwelling-mounds, 
there  still  remain  twenty-six  unopened;  these, 
together  with  the  spaces  of  ground  around 
them  and  near  the  centre  of  the  village, 
represent  about  one-third  of  the  total  area 
of  the  settlement,  and  await  future  examina- 
tion. 

"  It  is  with  the  deepest  regret  that  the 
committee  refer  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Edward 
Bath,  which  has  taken  place  since  the  last 
report  was  issued.  He  was  owner  of  the 
Lake  Village  Field,  and  most  generously 
presented  the  site  (five  acres)  to  the  Glaston- 
bury Antiquarian  Society,  so  that  it  might  be 
carefully  and  systematically  explored.  Mr. 
Bath  was  a  member  of  the  excavation 
committee,  and  took  a  keen  interest  in  the 
exploration  from  its  commencement." 
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Folk-lore  beliefs  and  popular  superstitions 
die  hard,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  water  divining 
at  Ampthill  which  we  alluded  to  in  a  previous 
number  of  the  Antiquary.  Mr.  W.  A.  Casson, 
the  district  auditor,  who  surcharged  the 
Ampthill  Council  for  the  expenses  involved 
in  employing  the  water  diviner,  has  sent  to 
the  Times  a  copy  of  the  reasons,  as  entered 
by  him  in  the  council's  ledger,  for  surcharging 
certain  of  the  council  in  respect  to  the  fees 
paid  to  Mr.  Gataker.  In  the  course  of  his 
statement  Mr.  Casson  quotes  the  report  of 
Mr.  Leicester  Gataker,  the  diviner  engaged 
by  the  council,  to  whom  payment  was  made 
as  follows  :  "  To  professional  visit  and  search 
for  water — fee,  ;i^io  los. ;  travelling  expenses, 
£2  i8s.  7d.  Total,  £\t,  8s.  yd."  Mr. 
Casson  disallowed  the  ^13  8s.  yd.,  because 
he  was  satisfied  that  Mr.  Gataker  had  repre- 
sented to  the  council  that  he  could  discover 
subterranean  sources  of  water  by  means  of 
a  power  of  "divination"  or  "dowsing"; 
that  he  had,  in  fact,  gone  over  lands  in  the 
district,  professing  to  seek  water  by  divining 
"  with  the  hands  alone  "  ;  and  had,  therefore, 
with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  fee  paid  to  him 
by  the  council,  made  pretence  to  a  power 
within  the  meaning  of  the  decision  in  "  Regina 
V.  Maria  Giles."  Mr.  Casson  regarded  Mr. 
Gataker's  claim  as  an  imposition  on  the 
minds  of  the  credulous,  and  treated  him  as 
a  person  whom  it  was  not  competent  for  the 
council  to  employ  for  the  purpose  for  which 
he  had  been  employed,  and  the  payment  for 
his  employment  as  one  for  which  there  was 
no  authority  in  law.  So  much  for  Ampthill 
and  its  enlightened  councillors.  It  would 
seem  that  a  Lincolnshire  Council  is  about 
to  follow  suit,  for  the  Yorkshire  Post  of 
August  14  reports  that  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Welton  Rural  District  Council  at  Lincoln 
held  on  the  previous  day,  a  report  was  re- 
ceived from  the  Bardney  Parish  Council  in 
reference  to  the  boring  for  water.  Being 
called  upon  to  furnish  a  better  supply,  the 
Parish  Council  a  few  months  since  invoked 
the  aid  of  a  water  diviner,  and  upon  his 
report  they  obtained  from  the  District  Council 
permission  to  spend  £^0  in  boring.  It  was 
stated  that  there  were  not  only  underground 
streams,  but  at  no  great  depth  there  were 
actually  rivers  of  water.  Since  then  boring 
has  been  continued  to  a  depth  of  450  feet. 


and  the  expense  has  been  much  in  excess 
of  the  amount  originally  sanctioned,  but 
water  has  not  been  discovered.  The  Dis- 
trict Council  decided  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  the  Parish  Council  on 
the  subject.  The  Rev.  J.  Osborn,  Rector  of 
Holton,  asked  that  the  committee  should  be 
instructed  to  obtain  the  opinion  of  a  pro- 
fessional geologist,  and  that  they  should  not 
proceed  further  on  the  revelations  of  the 
divining  rod.  He  thought  it  must  be  plain 
to  everyone  that  when  a  man  said  there 
was  a  river  flowing  below,  and  they  bored 
down  without  finding  water,  his  opinion, 
and  the  opinion  of  any  man  like  him,  ought 
not  to  be  further  considered.  He  thought 
the  auditor  would  be  perfectly  justified  in 
disallowing  any  expenses  incurred  in  that 
way.  Mr.  Osborn's  suggestion  was  not  sup- 
ported by  other  members,  and  the  matter 
was  left  to  the  committee.  The  survival, 
as  a  living  force,  of  these  beliefs  is  un- 
doubtedly an  interesting  fact  as  viewed 
from  an  antiquarian  standpoint,  but  their 
prevalence  suggests  serious  doubts  whether 
the  legislature  acted  wisely  in  conferring 
administrative  powers  on  local  councils  of 
this  kind.  If  such  nonsense  can  find  room 
for  existence,  what  else  may  not  be  done 
at  times  ! 

^  ^  ^ 
Speaking  of  folk-lore,  it  may  not  be  without 
interest  to  place  on  record  in  these  Notes  a 
curious  story  which  is  reported  from  West 
Hartlepool,  where  a  husband  and  wife  were 
at  enmity,  and  appeared  before  the  local 
magistrates.  From  the  reports  given  in  the 
newspapers,  it  seems  that  the  wife  had  placed 
in  the  lining  of  her  husband's  waistcoat  the 
backbone  of  a  herring,  which  she  had  ob- 
tained from  a  fortune-teller.  "  When  that 
withers,  I  withers  and  dies,"  piteously  com- 
plained the  husband.  The  bone  was  pro- 
duced in  court,  and  in  the  end  the  couple 
were  sent  home  to  make  up  their  differences 
as  best  they  might. 
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22Iit!)  the  institute  at 
Doccbester. 


T  was  said  last  year,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  Canterbury  meetings, 
that  never  had  the  Royal  Archjeo- 
logical  Institute  held  a  better  or 
pleasanter  session.  The  oldest  members 
seemed  with  unanimity  to  agree  that  the 
same  could  be  said  of  Dorchester. 

The  1897  summer  gathering  of  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Institute  began  on  Tuesday, 
August  3,  and  ended  on  Tuesday,  August  i  o. 
It  would  hardly  be  possible,  within  a  like 
limited  area,  to  find  any  other  district  of 
England  so  rich  in  variety  of  archaeological 
interest  as  that  which  lies  within  comfortable 
reach  of  a  single  day's  excursion  from  Dor- 
chester, or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  county  town. 

During  this  memorable  week  acquaintance 
was  made  with  the  prehistoric  ramparts  of 
Wareham,  the  camp  of  Poundbury,  the  chalk- 
cut  giant  of  Cerne,  and  the  gigantic  earth- 
works of  Maiden  Castle ;  the  Roman  walls  of 
Dorchester,  the  best  amphitheatre  left  in 
England  ;  several  Roman  pavements  at  Dor- 
chester, and  a  remarkable  one  at  Sherborne 
with  dancing  figures ;  the  Saxon  church  of 
St.  Martin  at  Wareham,  and  the  fine  efl!igies 
at  Puddletown  ;  the  abbeys  at  Cerne,  Sher- 
borne, Abbotsbury,  and  Milton  Abbas ;  the 
castles  of  Corfe  and  Sherborne ;  and  the 
manor-houses  of  Wolfeton,  Athelhampton, 
and  Bingham's  Melcombe. 

In  this  brief  general  survey  of  the  Institute's 
visit  to  Dorchester,  it  may  be  well  to  mention 
a  few  of  the  more  prominent  features  of 
interest  then  examined  in  the  order  of  the 
last  paragraph,  rather  than  attempt  any 
hasty  account  of  each  excursion. 

The  old  town  of  Wareham,  though  very 
much  of  the  site  is  now  houseless,  used  to 
cover  the  whole  of  a  rectangular  area,  about 
600  yards  square,  and  was  divided  by  streets 
into  four  nearly  equal  quarters.  On  three 
sides  this  area  is  enclosed  by  high  earth 
ramparts,  the  fourth  side  being  bounded  by 
the  river  Frome.  At  first  sight  it  would 
seem  that  it  was  in  its  origin  Roman,  but  the 
irregularity  and  general  construction  of  the 
ramparts    disprove    this.       The    assembled 


archaeologists,  both  of  the  Institute  and  local, 
agreed  as  to  its  Celtic  or  British  date.  Pro- 
fessor Boyd  Dawkins  comparing  the  earth- 
works to  those  of  Celtic  times  that  surrounded 
Silchester  prior  to  the  Roman  occupation, 
Sir  Henry  Ho  worth's  amusing  theory,  broached 
on  the  first-visited  northern  rampart,  that  the 
ramparts  were  merely  sea-walls  to  keep  out 
high  tides,  being  at  once  disproved,  as  there 
is  no  rampart  on  the  side  next  the  sea. 

The  large  camp  of  Poundbury,  about  half 
a  mile  to  the  north-west  of  Dorchester,  is  an 
irregular  parallelogram,  measuring  378  paces 
in  length  by  147  in  breadth.  It  is  defended 
by  a  single  vallum,  except  on  the  almost  level 
north-west,  where  there  is  a  double  rampart 
and  intervening  ditch  of  considerable  size. 
There  is  a  steep  fall  on  the  north  towards  the 
river,  and  here,  cut  in  the  scarp,  is  a  terrace 
road,  which  Mr.  Moule  believes  was  a  Celtic 
wheel-chariot  road.  Here,  again,  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  was  clearly  pre-Roman, 
though  the  Romans,  in  all  probability,  held  it 
for  some  time  until  the  walls  of  Dorchester 
were  built. 

Maiden  Castle  is/^«7(? //•/««/.?  amongst  all 
the  earthworks  of  Great  Britain — indeed,  one 
enthusiast  assured  the  archaeologists  that  it 
was  the  biggest  in  all  Europe.  It  occupies 
the  whole  of  a  hill-top,  some  2^  miles  south- 
west of  Dorchester,  extending  in  an  oval  over 
130  acres  of  ground.  The  grand  series  of 
ramparts,  with  steep  intervening  ditches  of  a 
depth  of  from  60  to  80  feet,  cannot  be 
appreciated  by  viewing  the  hill  from  a 
distance.  The  surrounding  ramparts  are 
threefold  in  the  stronger  and  fivefold  in 
the  weaker  positions.  The  clever  way  in 
which  sections  of  ramparts  overlap  each 
other  at  the  two  entrances,  making  the 
onslaught  by  an  advancing  foe  perforce  of 
a  very  circuitous  character,  is  a  piece  of 
most  cunning  engineering.  Mr.  Cunning- 
ton,  a  local  antiquary  of  some  repute,  per- 
sisted that  the  whole  of  this  mighty  work 
was  Roman  de  novo,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  there  dug  up  some  Roman  remains. 
No  doubt  the  Romans,  when  they  conquered 
the  district,  would  hold  it  for  a  season,  and 
might  for  some  time  use  it  for  camping  out 
their  Dorchester  garrison  in  the  summer 
months  ;  but  there  is  not  even  a  trace  of 
Rome's  work  over  the  whole  of  the  great 
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acreage.  Dr.  Cox  and  the  Rev.  Sir  Talbot 
Baker  carried  everyone  save  Mr.  Cunnington 
with  them,  when  they  claimed  Maiden  Castle 
as  of  the  late  Celtic  or  iron  age.  Possibly  it 
may  have  been  a  great  rallying-point  for  the 
final  struggle  in  those  parts  against  the 
Roman  settlement. 

The  discussion  on  the  Cerne  Giant — a 
wonderful  nude  and  club-armed  figure,  out- 
lined by  trenches  in  the  chalk  of  a  very  steep 
hill  at  the  back  of  Cerne  village,  was  dis- 
appointingly brief.  From  the  boldly-marked 
phallus,  and  from  the  evidently  dense  popu- 
lation of  the  downs  of  the  district  in  the 
bronze  age,  and  from  similar  work  of  that 
date  in  Scandinavia,  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins 
was  inclined  to  assign  it  to  the  Celtic  bronze 
period.  The  figure  is  180  feet  high.  The 
monkish  origin  theory,  or  the  still  sillier 
notion  that  it  is  a  caricature  of  the  last  Abbot 
of  Cerne,  were  treated  with  deserved  con- 
tempt. 

Many  interesting  Roman  finds  and  por- 
tions of  pavements  are  well  arranged  in 
the  Dorset  county  museum,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  town  wall,  12  feet  thick  and 
12  feet  high,  still  remains.  The  amphi- 
theatre, close  to  the  railway-station,  called 
Maumbury  Rings,  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty 
rampart  enclosing  an  oval  area  about  220 
feet  by  160  feet.  The  Coliseum  at  Rome  is 
only  slightly  larger,  whilst  the  celebrated 
amphitheatre  at  Verona  is  less  in  measure- 
ment. There  can  be  but  little,  if  any,  doubt 
that  the  chalk  banks  were  originally  covered 
with  tiers  of  stone  seats  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  visit  here  was  much  hurried,  and  no 
opportunity,  for  which  some  Romano-British 
antiquaries  of  the  party  were  yearning,  offered 
itself  subsequently  for  an  amphitheatre  talk. 

Wareham  was  a  town  of  such  celebrity  in 
Anglo-Saxon  days  that  it  was  interesting  to 
find  a  relic  of  pre-Norman  Christianity  there 
in  the  church  of  St.  Martin.  This  is  one  of 
the  two  Wareham  churches  now  remaining 
out  of  the  eight  that  it  once  possessed  within 
the  ramparts.  The  Vicar  of  Wareham,  the 
Rev.  S.  Blackett,  made  an  exceptionally  good 
guide  to  the  town.  Mr.  Micklethwaite's  ac- 
count of  St.  Martin's  church,  which  he  com- 
pared to  the  one  at  Deerhurst,  was  clear  and 
interesting.  There  was  a  treat  in  store  for 
the  ecclesiologists  of  the  party  on  the  last 
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evening  of  the  meetings,  when  Rev.  A.  Du 
Boulay  Hill  showed  plans  and  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  church  of  Breamore,  near  Salis- 
bury, which  has  just  been  discovered  to  be 
pre-Norman.  'J  he  removal  of  plaster  has  re- 
vealed that  the  whole  shell  of  the  church 
is  Anglo-Saxon,  and  is  much  like  the  early 
church  of  Dover  Castle.  Over  the  south 
entrance  a  large  mutilated  rood  has  come  to 
light,  and  round  the  small  archway  into  the 
south  transept  is  a  late  Anglo-Saxon  inscrip- 
tion in  capitals,  which  may  be  thus  Englished: 
"  Here  becomes  manifest  the  covenant  to 
thee."  Probably  the  words  point  to  the 
accomplishment  of  some  vow  of  church-build- 
ing. 

In  the  large  church  of  St.  Mary's,  Ware- 
ham, several  pre-Norman  inscribed  stones 
(demanding  close  and  able  attention),  as  well 
as  the  sexagon  Early  English  leaden  font, 
aroused  attention.  At  the  church  of  Puddle- 
town  the  very  fine  series  of  Martin  efiigies, 
beginning  in  1220,  were  interestingly  ex- 
pounded by  Lord  Dillon ;  and  in  the  same 
church  the  west  gallery,  pulpit,  and  pews  of 
1640  were  much  admired.  The  quaint 
Norman  sculpture  of  the  legend  of  St.  George, 
at  the  siege  of  Antioch,  in  the  porch  of 
Fordington  St.  George  ;  the  two  fourteenth- 
century  knightly  efiigies  in  St.  Peter's,  Dor- 
chester; the  1 75 1  classic  reredos  in  Abbots- 
bury  church ;  the  Jacobean  pulpits  at 
Abbotsbury  and  Cerne  ;  and  the  storm-proof 
and  stone-roofed  chapel  of  St.  Katharine, 
on  the  high  ground  overlooking  the  Chesil 
Beach,  were  all  studied  with  interest. 

No  public  protest  was,  we  think,  made 
about  the  meanly  deceptive  dodge  of  plas- 
tering the  back  of  the  fourteenth-century 
founder's  tomb  recess  on  the  north  side  of 
the  altar  of  St.  Peter's,  Dorchester,  with  stone- 
coloured  lincrusta  paper  ;  but  such  a  form  of 
restoration  is  much  to  be  deprecated,  and 
we  hope  to  hear  that  it  has  been  stripped  off. 
The  diaper  of  the  paper  was  much  admired 
by  one  member  of  the  Institute,  who  thought 
it  was  old  plaster  work,  and  began  to  sketch 
it,  and  then  the  fraud  was  detected  ! 

Amongst  two  or  three  quaint  illustrations 
of  bygone  church  uses  narrated  to  the  Insti- 
tute by  the  excellent  series  of  local  guides, 
the  palm  must  be  given  to  Mr.  Moule's  early 
recollection  of  Fordington  St.  George,  where 
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he  once  heard  the  whole  of  the  Te  Deum 
sung  as  a  bass  solo  by  a  rasping  voice  from 
the  galler)',  all  the  congregation  facing  west 
during  the  performance  I 

No  fewer  than  four  abbeys,  or  their  sites, 
were  visited  Abbotsbury  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  its  great  tithe  barn,  as  a  clean  sweep 
has  been  made  of  the  Abbey  church  and 
almost  all  of  the  conventual  buildings.  Dr. 
Cox  described  this  immense  barn,  over  300 
feet  in  length,  as  certainly  the  finest  known 
example  in  England  when  complete.  Half 
of  it  is  fairly  perfect  and  still  in  use,  the  rest 
in  ruins.  The  one  big  porch  now  standing 
has  a  turret  staircase  and  an  upper  apart- 
ment, and  is  excellently  built.  The  date  is 
fourteenth  century ;  the  building,  though  of 
one  design,  has  clearly  been  interrupted  for 
some  years  and  then  resumed.  Dr.  Cox 
thought  that  this  stoppage  was  due  to  the 
Black  Death  of  1349. 

Nor  is  much  left  of  the  once-important 
Abbey  of  Cerne.  The  gem  of  the  remains 
is  a  beautiful  early  sixteenth-century  three- 
storied  porch  into  the  abbot's  hall,  generally 
described  by  mistake  as  the  Abbey  gateway. 
We  were  glad  to  notice  that  "  that  noxious 
weed,"  the  ivy,  had  been  cleared  off  much  of 
the  delicate  arch  mouldings  and  heraldic 
carvings,  in  preparation  for  the  visit  of  the 
Institute. 

Sherborne  Abbey  church,  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  Perpendicular  at  its  best,  is  too 
well  known  for  even  the  briefest  comment. 
Here  Mr.  Wildman  was  guide,  giving  way  for 
a  time  to  Lord  Dillon,  who  rightly  abused 
the  late  effigies  in  the  Wickham  chapel  and 
St.  Katharine's  chapel  as  poorly  conceived 
and  miserably  executed.  In  the  Rev.  Canon 
Lyon,  the  venerable  Vicar  of  Sherborne,  the 
Church  of  England  possesses  an  incumbent 
who  occupies  a  unique  positioa  He  is  prob- 
ably the  only  beneficed  clergyman  who  can 
say  that  he  was  born  in  his  own  church !  At 
the  time  of  his  birth  the  Lady  Chapel  formed 
a  part  of  the  head-master's  house.  Contrary 
to  the  usual  practice,  the  conventual  buildings 
of  this  Benedictine  monastery  lay  on  the 
north  side  of  the  church.  These  remains  are 
now  incorporated  into  the  school  buildings. 
In  the  library,  after  Mr.  Wildman  had  drawn 
attention  to  the  foundation  charter  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  1550,  Dr.  Cox  and  Professor  Clark 


drew  attention  to  the  popular  errors  as  to  the 
educational  work  of  Edward  VI.,  or  rather  of 
his  Council.  The  former  strongly  urged  the 
reading  of  Mr.  Leach's  interesting  book  re- 
cently published,  on  English  Schools  at  the 
Time  of  the  Reformation^  identifying  himself 
with  the  opinion  that  the  young  King  was  the 
spoiler,  and  not  the  founder,  of  schools,  and 
had  materially  set  back  English  education  by 
wholesale  robbery  of  purely  scholastic  foun- 
dations. 

Milton  Abbey,  which  was  visited  on  the 
last  excursion,  has  three-fourths  of  the  grand 
Abbey  church  still  standing  and  in  use,  the 
nave  only  being  missing.  Mr.  Doran  Webb 
gave  a  good  brief  paper  on  its  history  and 
architecture.  The  lower  part  of  the  fine 
stone  altar-screen  or  reredos,  the  carvings 
of  the  stalls,  and  two  curious  paintings  on 
the  east  side  of  the  rood-screen,  representing 
Athelstan  (the  founder  of  the  Abbey)  and 
his  Queen  were  all  inspected.  But  the 
church  contains  an  interesting  and  unique 
relic  that  excited  more  attention  from  the 
archaeologists  than  anything  else,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  rarity,  but  because  of  a  most 
strange  proposition,  now  being  actively 
pushed,  for  its  restoration  and  removal. 
For  both  these  reasons  this  relic  deserves 
special  mention. 

Attached  to  the  west  wall  of  the  south 
transept,  with  its  base  as  high  up  as  the 
spring  of  the  window  arches,  is  a  richly- 
carved  and  painted  pyramidal  wooden 
erection  of  fifteenth-century  date,  which  at 
first  sight  gives  the  idea  of  a  font  cover. 
The  lowest  storey  is  rectangular,  being 
r  foot  3  inches  square  and  2  feet  high.  The 
next  two  stones  are  hexagonal,  and  the 
fourth,  which  is  also  hexagonal,  is  a  pinnacle 
tapering  to  a  point.  The  top  is  broken  off, 
but  in  its  present  condition  the  whole 
structure  is  9  feet  3  inches  in  height.  The 
bottom  panel  has  four  bosses  at  the  corners, 
and  is  pierced  with  an  interlaced  pattern. 
For  some  time  it  has  been  customary  to 
style  this  affair  a  tabernacle,  and  to  say  that 
the  lower  compartment  was  for  the  reception 
of  the  pix  containing  the  reserved  Sacrament. 
Who  first  started  this  strange  idea  we  know 
not,  but  the  present  authorities  of  the  church 
have  eagerly  embraced  it,  and  are  proposing 
to  take  down  this  steeple-like  erection,  and 
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actually  to  swing  it  in  front  of  the  altar. 
For  this  purpose  they  have  issued  an  illus- 
trated circular  showing  how  it  will  look  in  its 
novel  position  when  repainted  and  gilded,  and 
made  brand  new.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  the  b'shop  would  grant  a  faculty  for 
such  an  absurd  removal  on  various  grounds, 
but  it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the  visit 
of  the  Institute  will  cause  this  exceedingly 
foolish  proposal  to  be  abandoned.  Mr. 
Micklethwaite  and  Dr.  Cox  both  examined 
the  structure  with  the  aid  of  ladders,  and  we 
are  authorized  by  both  gentlemen  to  state 
that  neither  of  them  has  the  faintest  doubt 
that  the  tabernacle  theory  is  an  impossibility, 
and  that  its  almost  certain  use  was  that  of 
an  ornamental  covering  to  a  bell. 

A  great  heavy  lofty  thing  of  this  sort  would 
be  as  awkward  and  as  absurd  a  structure  for 
the  custody  of  the  pix  as  it  would  be  possible 
to  devise  ;  there  is  no  precedent  whatever 
for  a  tabernacle  in  any  way  resembling  this 
lo-foot  spire;  and  the  supposition  that  this 
thing  was  preserved  at  the  Reformation  and 
braced  up  in  this  strange  position  for  a 
tabernacle  is  utterly  untenable. 

Contrariwise,  the  structure  is  sustained  by 
irons  as  firm  as  the  tower  itself,  and  is  cer- 
tainly in  its  original  position  ;  the  side  next 
the  wall  is  unpainted,  and  the  square  com 
partment  at  the  bottom  would  not  only  in 
all  ways  be  a  ridiculous  and  unsuitable 
receptacle  for  the  pix,  but  still  bears  the 
special  fittings  and  metal-bound  grooves  for 
swinging  a  small  bell. 

Another  proposition  is  to  fill  up  all  the 
niches  of  the  great  altar-screen,  but  the  two 
upper  tiers  of  the  screen  are  worked  out  in 
Wyatt's  miserable  cement  of  the  beginning  of 
the  century.  To  place  stone  statues  in  there 
would  bring  the  whole  thing  down.  If  the 
entire  screen  is  to  be  renewed,  it  will  be  a 
questionable  and  most  costly  proceeding. 

Corfe  Castle,  in  its  grand  situation,  and 
Sherborne  Castle,  which  dominated  the  town 
at  its  feet,  were  both  reduced  to  complete 
ruin  by  the  Parliament  in  the  great  Civil 
War  through  the  agency  of  gunpowder. 
Each  of  them  is  of  Norman  origin,  and  well 
repays  careful  examination.  The  Institute 
put  to  rout  the  idea  that  any  part  of  the 
existing  fabric  of  Corfe  Castle  is  of  pre- 
Norman  date. 


Three  particularly  interesting  manor-houses 
were  included  in  the  excursions.  Athel- 
hampton  is  the  finest  remains  of  Tudor 
domestic  architecture  in  the  county,  if  not 
in  the  West.  It  has  a  good  Oriel  window, 
and  a  remarkably  fine  roof  to  the  hall. 
Bingham's  Melcombe  dates  back  to  early 
fourteenth  century,  with  ^Elizabethan  and 
Queen  Anne  alterations.  Wolfeton  House, 
near  Salisbury,  is  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
This  seat  of  the  Trenchards  has  many  curious 
legends,  as  well  as  true  historical  incidents 
assigned  to  it,  which  were  vividly  related  to 
the  members  by  its  present  owner,  Mr.  Albert 
Bankes. 

In  many  ways  the  Dorchester  meeting  will 
afford  pleasant  reminiscences,  not  only  of 
archaeological  treats,  but  of  its  lighter  accom- 
paniments. The  members  of  the  Institute 
were  welcomed  pleasantly  by  the  mayor  on 
the  opening  day,  bunting  was  displayed,  and 
bells  rung.  The  Institute  invited  the  mayor 
and  other  Dorset  worthies  to  dine  with  them 
on  the  9th,  and  the  mayor  returned  the 
compliment  by  providing  a  military  band  to 
play  during  dinner.  The  proverbial  kindness 
of  the  Dorset  folk  was  most  manifest.  Mr. 
Moule,  the  talented  and  able  curator  of  the 
museum,  was  invaluable  as  a  guide,  and 
speedily  by  his  genial  ways  won  a  hundred  new 
friends.  The  host  and  hostess  of  the  King's 
Arms  gave  the  utmost  satisfaction,  and  were 
assiduous  in  their  attentions  to  secure  the 
comfort  of  all ;  and  the  owners  of  all  the 
houses  visited  "  personally  conducted  "  the 
archaeologists  after  a  kindly  fashion,  save  in 
the  instance  of  Sherborne  New  Castle. 

The  members  of  the  Institute  seemed  on 
the  best  of  terms  with  themselves  and  with 
their  new  friends,  and  there  was  a  general 
genial  tone,  prompted  by  the  untiring 
example  of  that  model  president,  Lord 
Dillon.  Thanks  to  Messrs.  Green  and 
Stephenson,  the  director  and  meeting  secre- 
tary, all  the  arrangements  went  off  without 
any  hitch. 

Never,  perhaps,  have  better  or  more  ab- 
struse papers  been  read  to  the  Institute  than 
those  of  General  Pitt-Rivers  (the  president  of 
the  meeting),  of  Sir  Henry  Howorth,  M.P., 
and  of  Professor  Boyd  Dawk  ins,  the  re- 
spective presidents  of  the  historical  and 
antiquarian  sections,  who  were  listened  to  by 
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full  audiences  with  much  attention.  Dr. 
Cox's  trenchant  and  slashing  criticisms  on 
cathedral  restorations  of  the  Victorian  age, 
delivered  as  president  of  the  architectural 
section,  were  enjoyed  by  many.  Other  good 
papers  roused  much  attention. 

In  the  intervals,  particularly  during  the 
long  drives,  the  wits  of  the  archxologists 
relaxed,  and  from  time  to  time  the  jokes, 
both  old  and  new,  passed  freely.  When  one 
of  the  oldest  members  was  asked  if  he  was 
sleeping  at  the  hotel,  the  immediate  response 
was,  "Oh  no;  I  am  a  geranium."  On  the 
questioner  replying  that  the  member  did  not 
exactly  remind  him  of  any  flower,  wild  or 
cultured,  the  retort  was,  "  Perhaps  not ;  but 
I  am  bedded  out."  During  one  of  the 
drives,  the  last  break  was  found  to  be  without 
any  of  the  fair  sex,  so  the  vehicle  was 
promptly  nicknamed  the  mail  -  cart.  Sir 
Henry  Howorth  was,  as  usual,  ever  ready 
with  excellent,  sound  speeches,  or  with  good- 
humoured  and  witty  chaff.  When  the  In- 
stitute was  assembled  in  the  disused  church 
of  St.  Martin,  Wareham,  the  custodian  was 
narrating  how  they  had  recently  found  a 
stone  coffin  in  which  were  three  jaw-bones. 
Sir  Henry,  apparently  conscious  of  his 
proneness  to  speech,  at  once  gravely  lent  for- 
ward, and,  to  the  bewilderment  of  the  vicar, 
asked  if  there  was  any  name  on  the  coffin  ? 
"Oh  no,"  was  the  answer,  "it  was  too  early 
for  that."  "  Ah,"  said  Sir  Henry,  "  I  was 
thinking  that  a  man  thus  equipped  might 
have  been  an  ancestor  of  mine." 

The  Institute  have  accepted  the  invitation 
of  the  mayor  and  corporation  of  Lancaster  to 
visit  that  good  old  town  and  district  in 
August,  1898,  and  if  the  meeting  in  any  way 
resembles  Dorchester,  we  are  of  opinion  that 
no  archaeologist  can  well  pass  a  happier,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  profitable,  holiday 
week  than  in  the  company  of  the  members 
of  this  admirable  and  well-managed  society. 
We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  congratulating  the  Institute  on  its 
thoroughly  satisfactory  financial  position. 


^Domestic  €0ortar0. 

By  Florence  Peacock. 


(Continued  from  /.  247.) 

FINE  mortar  in  Mr.  Hewlett's 
collection  is  a  puzzle  to  everyone 
who  has  seen  it,  or  seen  a  rubbing 
of  the  lettering  upon  it. 
It  is  made  of  bell-metal,  like  the  others, 
but  is  much  lighter  in  colour  than  they  are, 
being  of  a  shade  somewhere  between  the 
colour  of  pure  brass  and  unalloyed  gold.  It 
is  6^  inches  high  ;  diameter,  6|  inches.  The 
handles  stand  straight  out  at  the  sides,  and 
terminate  with  knobs.  It  has  a  plain  band 
at  the  top,  then  three  rows  of  mouldings,  and 
again,  towards  the  bottom,  come  five  rows. 
On  the  plain  surface  upon  one  side  occurs 
the  following  inscription,  which,  so  far,  no 
one  has  been  able  to  make  out  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  : 


I  have  submitted  rubbings  to  many  persons 
learned  in  bell  inscriptions,  and  have  ob- 
tained no  satisfactory  reply  from  anyone, 
although  to  my  mind  there  is  little  doubt  but 
that  Prof.  Skeat  is  quite  right  in  his  opinion 
as  regards  it.  He  believes  that  the  letters 
form  an  anagram  of  the  owner's  name,  and 
that  the  object  in  the  centre  is  a  private 
mark  or  a  merchant's  mark.  He  suggests 
that  the  letters  will  make  "Adam  John 
Wycksey,"  but  whether  there  is  such  a  name 
as  Wycksey  he  does  not  know.  Two  well- 
known  antiquaries  have  suggested  that  the 
inscription  may  be  Polish,  but  as  I  know 
nothing  of  that  language,  I  am  not  able  to 
offer  an  opinion  upon  the  subject.  The 
person  who  possessed  it  previously  to  Mr. 
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Hewlett  believed  it  to 

be  a  cryptogram.     Its 

date   is   uncertain.      I 

should    judge    that    it 

might     be     early    six- 
teenth -  century    work, 

but  it  is  impossible  to 

be  even  approximately 

accurate. 

A     rather     roughly- 
finished  mortar  (Fig.  3) 

has  upon  it  three  fleurs- 

de-lys    in   a   row,   and 

the    same    ornamenta- 
tion is  repeated  upon 

the  other  side ;   it  originally  had 

handles,    but    these    have    been 

broken  off  at  some  time  or  other. 

There  are  mouldings  at  the  top 

and  also  at  the  base  of  the  mortar; 

it  is  4I  inches  high,  and  its  dia- 
meter is   6 1  inches.      A   careful 

examination    of    it    leads    me   to 

think  that  it  was  made  either  very 

early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VH., 

or  not  long  before  that  date ;  but 

it   may  possibly  be  much  older, 

as  the  mortar  is  of  a  very  simple, 

somewhat  rude  construction,  and  the  fleurs- 
de-lys  are  such  as  were  used  upon  bells  at  a 
much  earlier  period. 

The  next  example  (Fig.  4)  is  a  slightly 
smaller  one,  being  only  4^  inches  high,  by 
5^  inches  in  diameter.  It  has  a  projecting 
base,  and  mouldings  round  the  top.  On  one 
side  is  a  Tudor  rose,  surmounted  by  a  crown 
— the  emblem  of  royalty  is  much  worn ;  but  the 
mortar  is  a  very  interesting  one,  and  I  take 
it  to  have  been  made  during  the  reign  of 
Henry  VHI. 

The  last  of  Mr.  HowJett's  mortars  (Fig.  5) 
is  in  some  respects  the  most  curious  mortar 
I  ever  saw.  It  has  the  appearance  of  being 
much  wider  than  it  really  is  on  account  of 
the  large  ear-shaped  handles,  which  project 
to  an  unusual  degree  ;  it  is  4I  inches  high, 
by  6i  inches  in  diameter. 

The  point  in  which  it  differs  from  anything 
of  the  kind  known  to  me  is  in  its  extra- 
ordinary form  of  ornamentation,  which  con- 
sists of  two  sprays  of  foliage  and  flowers  on 
each  side,  very  roughly  executed,  and  of  a 
character  not  usually  associated  with  metal 
work.     It   is   moulded   at   the  top.     I   feel 


FIG.    I. — MORTAR    WITH   DEVICE   ON    SIDE. 


2.— .MORTAR    WITH    BUST   OK 

(See  p.  247.) 


chari.es  ir. 
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FIG.  3.— MORTAR   WITH   FI.EURS  DE-LYS  ON  SIDE. 


KIG,  4. — MORTAR  WITH   CROWNED   ROSE. 
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FIG.   5.-  MORTAR   WITH    FLOWERS   AND   FOLIAGP:. 


certain  it  cannot  be  later  than  the  middle  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  but  how  much  earlier 
it  may  be  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 

I  have  notes  of  several  mortars  possessing 
the  same  motto  as  the  smaller  Dutch  one 
belonging  to  Mr.  Howlett.  My  father  has 
one  which  came  some  sixty  years  ago  from 
the  Isle  of  Axholme,  3f  inches  high,  by 
4I  inches  in  diameter,  dated  1642  ;  and 
there  is  one  mentioned  by  a  writer  in  Notes 
and  Queries*  which  is  earlier  than  either  I 
have  described,  being  dated  1597.  There 
is  also  an  account  of  one  given  in  the 
Archaologica I  Journal, \  dated  1640,  which 
is  said  to  have  been  for  many  years  in  the 
possession  of  a  family  at  Great  Yarmouth. 
Curiously  enough,  the  same  motto  occurs 
on  a  small  bronze  handbell  which  was 
presented  by  Dr.  Rawlinson  to  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  and  which  is  inscribed 
thus  : 

JOHANNES   A   FINE   A°    1 547    ME    FECIT. 
LOF   GOD   VAN    AL. 

•  Fifth  Series,  i.,  p.  272. 
t  Vol.  vi.,  p.  416. 


My  father  possesses  a  mortar  with  four 
crowned  roses  upon  it.  It  has  been  in  his 
family  for  many  generations,  and  he  believes 
it  to  be  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Height,  4  inches ;  diameter,  5 
inches.  There  is  a  similar  one  mentioned 
in  iht  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Atitiquaries 
of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne*  but  this  specimen 
has  only  three  roses  upon  it. 

Mrs.  Fogg  Elliot,  of  Elvet  Hill,  Durham, 
is  the  owner  of  a  mortar  which  belonged  to 
Robert  Surtees,  the  historian  of  Durham, 
and  which  was  sold  at  his  sale  at  Mains- 
forth.  Its  height  is  6  inches ;  diameter,  8 
inches.     The  inscription  runs  thus  : 

AMOR  VINCIT   OMNIA    1 68 1. 

It  has  two  bands  of  ornamental  work  round 
it,  the  broader  one  representing  in  a  highly 
conventional  manner  birds  which  may  be 
eagles,  but  which  also  very  easily  might  be 
almost  anything  else ;  and  between  these 
birds  stands  an  owl  upon  an  urn.  Lower 
down  there  is  a  crab-like  kind  of  animal. 
The  narrow  band  is  merely  foliage. 

•  Vol.  v.,  No.  17,  p.  142,  1892. 
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There  is  a  bronze  mortar  in  the  museum 
at  Newcastle  upon -Tyne  bearing  upon  its 
sides 

AMEN.       AMEN.       AMEN.      AMEN 

repeated  four  times.  Most  likely  this  is 
merely  a  bell-stamp.  A  mortar  is  mentioned 
in  Notes  and  Queries*  having  upon  it 

I.AUS    DEO   SEMPER,    1 685, 

and  no  doubt  this  has  also  been  previously 
used  as  a  bell-stamp.  This  mortar  has  en- 
graved upon  it  on  the  upper  rim,  a  shield 
charged  with  a  fleur  de-lys  between  the  letters 
P.  E.  Of  course  this  may  be  a  genuine 
coat  of  arms,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
mark  of  the  bell-founder  who  cast  the  mortar, 
and  the  letters  are  either  the  initials  of  his 
name  or  those  of  the  owner. 

The  smallest  mortar  I  ever  saw  was 
bought  by  my  father  at  Rotterdam.  Height, 
2  inches  ;  diameter,  2  inches  ;  and  round  the 
upper  edge  is  the  name  "anna  mvlle."  I 
take  the  date  of  it  to  be  seventeenth  century, 
and  it  seems  probable  that  it  was  made  to 
pound  spices  in. 

Mr.  -Albert  Hartshorne  is  the  owner  of  a 
very  beautiful  mortar  2^  inches  high,  in- 
scribed round  the  top  : 

MARC    LE    SER    ME    FECIT    I575. 

A  mortar  of  great  interest  is  the  one  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Abbey  of  Holme 
Cultram,  and  which  is  now  in  the  Carlisle 
Museum.  It  is  5^  inches  high,  by  6^  inches 
in  diameter,  and  is  inscribed  : 

ROBART   CHAM  BE. 

Between  the  two  words  is  a  chained  bear  ; 
on  the  opposite  side  are  the  initials  "  R.  C." 
Robert  Chamber  filled  the  office  of  Abbot 
of  Holme  Cultram  Abbey  early  in  the  six- 
teenth century  ;  his  name  is  to  be  found  in 
1507  and  1510.1  Most  likely  the  Abbot 
had  this  mortar  made  as  a  gift  to  the  Abbey. 
I  have  seen  only  one  wooden  mortar,  and  it 
was  used  by  an  old  woman,  who  would  be 
nearly  ninety  years  of  age  were  she  alive. 
She  always  pounded  coffee  in  it.  I  can  form 
no  guess  as  to  its  age ;  it  may  be  of  any 
date  from  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century  to  200  years  later. 

*  Fifth  .Series,  vol.  i.,  p.  115. 
t  Mottasticon^voX.  v.,  p.  593. 


Wooden  mortars  were  but  a  poor  substitute 
for  stone  or  metal  ones  where  much  pounding 
was  to  be  done  ;  but  they  were  at  times  u-sed 
for  a  purpose  for  which  neither  of  the  others 
ever  were.  In  some  places  the  punishment 
for  a  scold  was  being  made  to  carry  a  wooden 
mortar  round  the  town  or  village.  There  is 
a  description  given  in  Notes  and  Queries* 
quoted  from  Boys's  Annals  of  the  Town, 
1637  (Sandwich):  "A  woman  carried  the 
wooden  mortar  throughout  the  town  hanging 
on  the  handle  of  an  old  broom  upon  her 
shoulder,  one  going  before  her  tinkling  a 
small  bell,  for  abusing  Mrs.  Mayoress,  and 
saying  she  cared  not  a for  her." 

Boys  likewise  tells  us  that  the  mortar  thus 
used  was  kept  with  the  cucking-stool  and 
various  other  things  in  the  second  story  of 
the  Town  Hall.  The  cucking-stool  was,  I  sup- 
pose, used  for  scolds  who  persisted  in  their 
evil  ways,  after  a  course  of  mortar-carrying 
had  been  tried  in  vain. 

I  think  what  I  have  said  upon  the  subject 
of  mortars  shows  clearly  that  they  were  made 
almost  entirely  by  bell-founders.  The  bell- 
founder  had  the  necessary  metal,  letters, 
and  various  ornaments  belonging  to  bell 
casting,  which  were  made  to  do  duty  for 
mortars. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  wished  that  people 
could  be  induced  to  make  a  serious  study  of 
mortars.  Mr.  Howlett's  fine  collection  has 
been  formed  within  the  last  four  years,  and 
he  is  the  only  person,  so  far  as  I  know,  who 
makes  a  regular  and  systematic  search  for 
them,  though  many  persons  pick  them  up  if 
they  happen  to  come  across  them. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  there 
are  many  mortars  yet  amongst  us  which 
might  be  saved  from  ill  treatment  if  people 
would  only  exert  themselves  to  search  for 
and  preserve  them. 

[Since  the  publication  of  the  first  portion  of  this  paper 
in  the  Antiquary  for  August,  several  other  fine 
mortars  have  been  reported  from  different  quarters. 
It  is  proposed  to  include  a  description  of  them  (with 
illustrations  of  the  more  important  as  well  a§  of  the 
York  mortar)  in  a  supplementary  paper  to  be  given 
a  month  or  two  hence.  Meanwhile,  Miss  F.  Pea- 
cock, Dunstan  House,  Kirton  in-Lindsey,  will  be 
glad  to  receive  information  of  any  other  mortars 
not  hitherto  recorded. — Ed.] 


*  Second  Series,  vol.  v.,  p.  505. 
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€rtract  of  a  Cour  in  3ltalp  in 
1792  anD  1793  bp  4  LaDies. 

Communicated  by  Miss  B.  Whitehouse. 


November  \oth.  We  embarked  at  Green- 
wich on  board  the  Lively,  Capt.  Williams ;  a 
ship  of  350  tons,  which  had  been  many  years 
in  the  Leghorn  trade. 

Sunday,  wth.  Proceeded  as  far  as  Black 
Wall 

1 2th.     Two  miles  below  Woolwich. 

13^//.  At  Gravesend.  Tilbury  Fort  is 
situated  opposite  to  this  place. 

\\th.  Remained  at  Gravesend.  Took  in 
stock.     A  very  rough  night. 

Y'^ih.  The  Captain  and  Passengers  came 
on  board.  Sailed  from  Gravesend  and 
anchored  at  night  off  the  Nore,  where  it  was 
very  rough,  and  we  were  all  very  sick. 

16M.  Anchored  at  3  o'clock  in  the  Downs, 
when  the  Pilot  left  us.  A  ship  ran  aground 
on  the  Goodwin  Sands  while  we  lay  here. 

17//;.  A  ship  ran  foul  of  us  in  the  morn- 
ing. Sailed  from  the  Downs  at  the  rate  of 
5  miles  an  hour.     A  very  fine  day. 

xZth,  Sunday.  At  noon  very  near  Beachey 
Head  ;  but  the  wind  then  proving  contrary 
we  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  Downs, 
where  we  anchored  again  off  Deal.  33  sail 
were  obliged  likewise  to  return  to  the  l)owns. 
Ran  foul  of  a  little  vessel  in  the  night. 

19///.  Remained  in  the  Downs  with  a 
contrary  wind. 

20th.     Ditto. 

215/.  Ditto.  So  rough  that  two  of  the 
gentlemen  who  went  on  board  the  Williamson 
(another  ship  lying  here)  could  not  return  till 
the  next  day. 

22nd.     Ditto. 

2yd.   Sailed  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

24//;.  At  noon  off  Plymouth.  Went  306 
miles  in  36  hours.     Wind  S.E. 

25//!,  Sunday.  Out  of  sight  of  land  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

28///.  Off  Cape  Ortigal.  Very  bad  in- 
deed ;  contrary  wind.     Very  rough  night. 

2,0th.     Contrary  wind,  great  swell. 

December  ist.  Less  swell — fine  day.  The 
mainyard  broke  in  the  evening.  Passed  by 
the  Burling  Rocks. 

2nd,  Sunday.     Squally.     So  rough  that  all 
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the  contents  of  the  dinner,  consisting  of  fat 
broth,  etc.,  rolled  into  mama's  lap  and 
pockets.    Left  off  fires  some  days  before  this. 

yd.  A  beautiful  day.  Saw  the  southern 
coast  of  Portugal.  When  off  Cape  St.  Mary  the 
shore  had  a  charming  aromatic  smell.  Saw  a 
great  quantity  of  porpoises  close  to  the  ship. 

4///.  Lay  all  day  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits.   1 2  days  from  the  Downs  to  Gibraltar. 

5///.  Off  Malaga.  Almost  becalmed.  Spoke 
a  Frenchman  in  the  evening  from  Marseilles. 

6th.     Passed  a  Dutchman. 

7///.  Spoke  the  Mercury  of  Liverpool, 
bound  for  London  from  Messina,  whose 
Captain  promised  to  put  us  in  the  News 
Papers. 

8///.  Becalmed  Very  hot.  Very  rough 
night.     One  of  the  sails  blew  overboard. 

\2th.  Almost  becalmed.  Very  fine  hot 
day.     The  top-gallant  mast  broke  in  two. 

15//^.  Great  swell  rolling  out  of  the  Gulf 
of  Lyons.     Out  of  the  right  course. 

16th.  Very  rough.  Passed  Minorca.  In 
the  night  took  place  a  quarrel  between  the 
First  Mate  and  one  of  the  sailors,  which  very 
near  caused  a  Mutiny. 

j()th.     In  sight  of  Nice. 

Ge?ioa,  2\st.  Arrived  at  Genoa  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  41  days  from  leaving 
London.  The  view  of  the  City  as  you  are 
sailing  along  the  coast  is  truly  beautiful ;  the 
hills  and  mountains  covered  with  the  most 
superb  Palaces  down  to  the  water's  edge. 
We  were  surrounded  by  boats  with  parti- 
coloured sails,  the  watermen  holloaing, 
whooping,  and  making  all  kinds  of  noises. 
They  wear  red  nightcaps,  and  are  almost  as 
dark  as  the  Africans.  Two  of  the  boats 
towed  us  into  the  harbour,  the  entrance  of 
which  is  formed  by  two  Moles,  one  called  the 
New  and  the  other  the  Old.  We  lay  under 
the  latter ;  the  ships  in  quarantine  under  the 
former,  and  they  dare  not  advance  farther 
into  the  Port.  The  Captain  went  to  the 
Health  Office  with  the  two  Mates  and  another 
man,  to  swear  that  we  had  been  into  no  Port, 
on  board  no  Ship,  etc.,  since  we  left  England ; 
after  which  a  Person  came  along  to  count  us 
all,  and  finding  that  our  numbers  coincided 
with  our  Passport,  everyone  was  then  at  liberty 
to  go  on  Shore.  But  nobody  can  go  on  Shore 
before  this  Ceremony  has  been  performed 
under  pain  of  Death. 
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22nd.  Went  on  shore  for  an  hour  or  two. 
The  great  Bank  of  St.  George  is  situated  just 
by  the  landing-place.  Went  to  the  Hotel  of 
Santa  Marta  or  the  Rost  House,  where  we 
hired  apartments.  The  Women  here  are 
remarkably  Short,  and  wear  a  kind  of  veil  and 
cloak  in  one,  made  of  colored  linen  with  a 
white  ground.  The  Female  Nobility  walk 
chiefly  in  dressed  caps,  followed  by  their 
empty  Chair  and  three  or  four  footmen,  and 
generally  a  Page  to  hold  up  their  train  ;  they 
will  even  prefer  this  method  to  going  in  their 
Chairs  in  the  coldest  nights  on  their  return 
from  the  Opera,  in  order  not  to  be  deprived 
of  the  society  and  support  of  a  Cavalier  on 
each  side.  The  carriages  are  wretchedly  bad  ; 
the  only  tolerable  ones  come  from  England. 
Indeed  they  are  almost  useless,  as  the  streets 
in  general  are  so  extremely  narrow  as  not  to 
admit  of  a  Carriage  passing  through  them. 
You  cannot  for  that  reason  go  in  one  to  either 
of  the  Opera  Houses. 

We  were  extremely  struck  on  our  first  land- 
ing with  the  singular  appearance  of  the  City 
and  its  inhabitants ;  which  must  have  arisen 
chiefly  from  its  extreme  population ;  the 
narrowness  of  the  Streets  above  mentioned  ; 
the  immense  height  of  the  houses  and  Palaces 
(the  latter  are  esteemed  the  most  so  of  any 
in  Italy,  six  and  seven  stories  being  extremely 
common) ;  the  amazing  concourse  of  people, 
not  confined  to  the  foot  pavement  (for  there 
is  no  such  thing  in  Italy),  but  dispersed  all 
over  the  Street,  which  at  a  distance  appears 
so  crowded  as  if  it  would  be  impossible  to 
pass ;  the  stalls  for  all  kinds  of  fruits  and 
greens  (of  which  there  are  great  numbers  in 
perfection  even  at  this  season),  such  as  grapes 
and  pears,  etc. ;  the  former  are  preserved  quite 
fresh  till  quite  late  in  the  spring  ;  Oranges  in 
great  perfection,  with  which  and  Lemons  the 
trees  are  covered ;  Cauliflowers,  Brocoli  and 
green  Peas  full  as  good  as  in  England,  though 
all  produced  in  the  open  air.  It  did  not 
appear  a  little  wonderful  to  us  to  have  the 
latter  on  Xmas  Day;  though  the  cold 
appeared  to  be  even  more  severe  than  in 
England  ;  which  must  have  arisen  in  the  first 
place  from  the  houses  not  being  calculated 
for  the  winter,  but  more  so  from  the  extreme 
clearness  of  the  air,  and  the  penetrating  cold 
wind  blowing  from  the  mountains  covered 
with  snow ;  it  could  not  really  freeze  as  there 


was  then  no  Ice,  and  seldom  any  that  ex- 
ceeded the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  Paper; 
notwithstanding  we  were  assured  by  very 
good  authority  that  some  Russians  and 
Swedes  felt  this  cold  more  than  that  of  their 
own  Country. 

22,rd,  Sunday.  Remained  on  board  all 
day  without  being  able  to  get  on  shore  on 
account  of  the  Wind,  Rain  and  Snow. 

24//^.  Landed  and  went  to  the  Hotel  of 
Santa  Marta,  situated  near  the  Piazza  dell' 
Annonziata.  Our  apartments  were  a  great 
height,  the  Staircase  open  to  the  Yard  We 
had  but  one  fireplace,  and  were  now  extremely 
happy  to  renew  fires.  We  had  a  Convent 
close  to  our  windows,  whose  bells,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  others,  rang  all  night,  being 
Xmas  Eve. 

27///.  Went  to  Prince  Doria's  Palace  and 
Garden  situated  near  the  Rost :  it  has  a  very 
fine  Terrace  of  black  and  white  marble  com- 
manding the  same,  and  a  most  extensive  and 
beautiful  prospect  of  the  Town,  Ramparts, 
Villas,  etc.  This  Palace  formerly  belonged 
to  the  famous  Andrew  Doria ;  ju^t  under  the 
Terrace  is  a  subterranean  passage  through 
which  he  used  to  pass  to  embark  on  board 
his  galleys. 

On  your  way  to  this  Palace  you  pass  through 
Strada  Balbi,  which  with  Strada  Nuova  and 
Nuovissima  are  almost  the  only  good  Streets  ; 
these  are  extremely  handsome,  being  com- 
posed entirely  of  very  fine  Palaces,  the  Archi- 
tecture (especially  of  the  Balbi  and  Durazzo 
Palaces  in  Strada  Balbi)  is  very  magnificent. 
The  former  was  some  time  ago  the  Jesuits' 
College. 

1793,  y<7«//<7r>'  I  St.  Went  round  the  old 
Ramparts  ;  the  view  from  them  is  extremely 
beautiful.  The  Fortifications  of  this  place 
are  much  esteemed,  and  indeed  deemed 
almost  impregnable  on  the  land  side  if  pro- 
perly defended ;  there  being  no  less  than 
three  walls  ;  the  first  immediately  enclosing 
the  Town,  the  second  in  the  valley  between 
that  and  the  mountains,  and  the  third  upon 
the  very  tops  of  the  latter. 

Passed  over  Carignano  Bridge,  a  very 
curious  one  (made  to  unite  two  hills),  the 
arches  of  which  are  so  high  that  there  are 
houses  of  seven  or  eight  stories  underneath 
them.  Close  by  the  Bridge  is  a  very  hand- 
some Church  of  the  same  name.     Not  far 
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distant  is  the  Duomo  or  Cathedral,  a  very 
handsome  structure,  composed  of  black  and 
white  marble  in  squares  on  the  outside ;  it 
contains  many  good  paintings. 

5///.  Went  round  the  old  ramparts  and 
the  walls  on  the  sea  side;  the  latter  com- 
mand a  very  fine  prospect,  not  only  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Harbour,  Coast,  etc.,  but 
likewise  on  the  land  side  of  the  City  and 
mountains.  There  are  a  great  many  batteries 
on  the  sea  side,  all  planted  with  new  Brass 
Cannon  since  the  French  came  here.  The 
sentinel  would  not  permit  us  to  approach 
near  or  to  touch  them. 

The  women  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Italy, 
wash  in  cold  water  in  fountains,  rivulets,  etc., 
and  beat  and  rub  the  linen  upon  the  stones. 
Earrings,  bracelets  and  necklaces  are  so  com- 
mon that  even  the  Washerwomen  wear  them. 

8M.  In  the  Evening  went  to  the  Opera 
at  the  Theatre  Santo  Augustino,  belonging 
to  the  head  of  the  Durazzo  Family.  The 
nights  the  Doge  goes,  which  are  not  above 
one  or  two  in  the  season,  he  sends  Ices  to 
the  Company  in  the  two  first  rows  of  boxes, 
and  likewise  lo  the  Archbishops  and  Con- 
vents. The  Doge  was  dressed  entirely  in 
Crimson,  and  his  Senators  who  attend  him 
in  black  ;  the  latter  being  the  full  dress  of 
the  Genoese,  in  which  they  always  go  to 
Court.  This  Theatre  is  a  good  one,  having 
5  rows  of  boxes.  No  women  ever  sit  in  the 
Pit,  therefore  none  can  go  who  have  not  boxes 
of  their  own.  The  music  was  tolerable,  the 
dances  chiefly  in  the  burlesque  style. 

\oth.  Went  to  the  Sara  and  Borignole 
Palaces.  In  the  former  are  no  paintings, 
except  on  the  ceilings.  One  of  them  repre- 
sents the  adventures  of  Eneas,  another  the 
marriage  of  Jove,  etc.  This  Palace  is  fitted 
up  with  the  greatest  magnificence,  especially 
with  regard  to  Looking  Glasses  and  Gilding. 
The  principal  room  is  40  feet  by  28  ;  the 
pillars  all  gilt ;  the  whole  of  the  remaining 
space  filled  up  with  the  most  superb  mirrors 
from  top  to  bottom  ;  the  ceiling  gilt ;  very 
fine  Chandeliers,  4  of  which  cost  50,000  livres ; 
the  floor  very  beautiful  of  marble  inlaid  and 
glazed  ;  2  curious  worked  pictures ;  very  fine 
lustres  ;  beautiful  little  groups  under  glasses 
representing  Daphne  and  Apollo,  etc. 

Among  others  in  the  Borignole  Palace  are 
4  rooms,  the  ceilings  of  which  represent  the 


4  Seasons.  The  principal  paintings  are  Van- 
dyke by  himself,  two  of  the  Borignole  Family 
by  the  same  ;  the  Virgin  and  Saints  by  Cor- 
reggio;  St.  Sebastian  by  Titian,  with  two 
arrows  in  his  body,  and  his  hands  tied ;  the 
Resurrection  of  Lazarus  by  Paul  Veronese  ; 
etc.  There  are  140  Stairs  to  this  Floor  ;  the 
staircases  are  all  of  marble  and  very  handsome. 

17///.  First  day  of  Carnival.  This  lasts 
till  Shrove  Tuesday.  All  sorts  of  Amuse- 
ments are  going  on,  such  as  Masquerades  at 
the  Opera  and  private  houses  :  people  parade 
either  with  or  without  masks  in  their  Carriages 
up  and  down  some  particular  Street  which  is 
called  the  Corso ;  (indeed  in  every  place  in 
Italy  there  is  a  Corso  which  is  frequented 
about  Sun  Set  all  the  year  round ;)  people 
go  about  masked  in  the  Streets,  even  the 
Ladies,  as  it  is  now  a  privileged  time  for 
every  body.  The  horses  and  Asses  are 
dressed  out  in  ribbons  to  be  blessed. 

There  are  a  great  many  Convents  in  this 
City. 

The  Doge's  name  is  Cambiasi,  one  of  the 
richest  Families  of  Genoa.  He  reigns  two 
years. 

The  £,  Sterling  is  worth  30  Livers  :  the 
Zecchino  of  Tuscany  13  Livers  10  Sols. 
The  coin  is  reckoned  in  Livers,  Sols,  and 
Deniers.  12  deniers  make  a  Sol;  20  Sols  a 
Liver.  The  Gold  Coin  is  chiefly  in  pieces 
of  28,  48,  or  96  Livtrs. 

\()th.  The  Captain  having  finished  his 
business  here,  we  returned  on  board  again  to 
proceed  to  Leghorn.  We  embarked  from 
the  Galley  Mole,  in  which  there  were  old 
disabled  vessels  lying  full  of  wine.  So  rough 
a  day  we  could  scarcely  get  on  board. 
Mama  found  the  Locanda  or  Hotel  of  Santa 
Marta  where  we  remained  during  our  resi- 
dence here  to  be  dearer  than  the  Hotel  in 
London ;  though  to  be  sure  our  table  was 
exquisitely  well  served  with  everything  of  the 
best.  We  made  our  agreement  beforehand, 
which  it  is  always  necessary  to  do,  if  you  do 
not  mean  to  be  egregiously  imposed  on.  It 
was  at  the  following  rate  : 

18  Livers  a  day  for  the  Apartments. 

6  ditto  a  head  for  Dinner. 

3  ditto  for  Breakfast,  and  a  little  under  for 
Tea. 

3  ditto  a  day  for  one  Fire. 

Besides   this   you  are   obliged   to  take  a 
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Valet  de  Place,  of  whom  there  are  always 
some  in  readiness,  who  will  likewise  serve 
you  as  a  Cicerone  if  required  in  places  where 
there  are  no  proi)er  ones  ;  to  this  I'erson  you 
give  3  Livers  a  day  to  find  himself  in  every- 
thing, with  a  present  or  buono  mano  at  the 
end  of  the  time.  It  is  necessary  not  to  lead 
them  into  temptation,  as  it  is  universally 
acknowledged  (though  there  are  no  rules 
without  exceptions)  that  there  are  no  honest 
men  among  them,  though  many  clever  ones. 
The  language  here  is  wretched,  a  perfect 
Patois;  for  this  reason  numbers  speak  French; 
for  foreigners,  without  a  long  residence  in 
Genoa,  cannot  understand  (ienoese. 

2othy  Sunday.  Very  fine  day,  but  no 
wind  ;  therefore  remained  all  day  in  Harbour. 

2\st.     Sailed  at  daybreak. 

Leghorn,  24///.  In  the  morning  arrived  at 
Leghorn  ;  the  entrance  into  which  harbour  is 
very  Strait ;  to  enter  the  Mole  'tis  necessary 
to  turn  close  round  by  a  wall.  Disembarked  ; 
took  our  leave  of  the  Lively,  and  went  to  an 
Hotel  kept  by  an  Irishman  of  the  name  of 
Curry.  This  is  a  small  trading  town,  but 
extremely  populous  :  it  is  said  to  contain 
seventy  thousand  very  industrious  inhabitants, 
twenty  thousand  of  whom  are  Jews.  The 
great  Square  and  Street  are  handsome  ;  the 
latter  principally  so  on  account  of  its  shops, 
which  are  very  good  ones  ;  two  in  particular 
are  very  magnificent ;  one  of  these  kept  by  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Micali,  and  the  Grand 
Duke  is  said  to  have  a  great  share  in  it ;  it  is 
a  general  Magazine  of  everything  that  can  be 
named,  from  jewels  and  furniture  to  the  most 
trifling  article.  Churches  do  not  abound  here, 
nor  are  there  any  very  remarkable  ;  however, 
it  is  the  only  place  in  Italy  where  there  is  a 
Protestant  Chapel,  and  a  Clergyman  who  is 
paid  by  the  English  Factory  here.  Just  by 
the  Landing-place  is  a  Fountain,  in  the 
middle  of  which  is  a  group  in  bronze  much 
esteemed  ;  representing  four  Slaves  chained, 
in  Commemoration  of  a  Father  and  his 
three  Sons  who  were  taken  Prisoners  by  the 
Algerians.  The  view  from  the  Ramparts  on 
the  land  side  is  pretty.  The  Grand  Duke 
has  no  other  Naval  Force  here  than  a  few 
Galleys  which  protect  the  Coast  against  the 
Algerians,  and  an  old  disabled  Frigate. 

This  is  a  free  Port :  but  whatever  is  carried 
out  of  it  by  land  pays  a  very  high  Duty. 
They  will  not  permit  a  Trunk  or  anything 


whatever  to  pass  through  the  Gates  without 
examining  it  :  except  it  has  already  been 
done  by  the  Custom  House  ofificers,  and 
they  have  put  their  leaden  mark  upon  it, 
which  for  a  trifle  you  can  persuade  them  to 
do  at  your  own  house  ;  and  then  their  ex- 
amination is  very  slight. 

There  is  a  Coral  Manufacture  here. 

25///.  Went  to  Pisa  in  search  of  a  House. 
It  is  situated  up  the  Country,  14  miles  from 
Leghorn,  and  the  road  is  excellent.  The 
country  at  this  season  looks  very  wet  and 
marshy  ;  but  in  the  end  of  summer  is  so 
parched  there  is  not  a  blade  of  grass  to  be 
seen  ;  in  Spring  it  is  extremely  pretty  and 
very  luxuriant,  when  the  Corn  and  Vines  are 
in  high  beauty.  Part  of  the  road  is  through 
a  wood,  consisting  chiefly  of  Cork  Trees  ; 
there  are  likewise  great  numbers  of  Myrtle 
bushes  You  see  the  Apennines  all  the  way 
to  Pisa,  as  that  City  is  situated  just  under 
them.  There  is  a  narrow  Canal  from  that 
City  to  Leghorn,  upon  which  boats  are  going 
backwards  and  forwards  all  day  long.  Re- 
turned to  Leghorn  in  the  evening,  after 
having  hired  a  very  good  apartment  (for  no 
Family  has  more  than  one  Floor)  in  Via  San 
Frediana.  The  house  is  called  Casa  Schipisi, 
from  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Stephen 
bearing  the  same  name ;  who  nevertheless  is 
not  above  letting  lodgings,  and  even  taking 
in  washing,  as  they  did  ours ;  and  his  beautiful 
Daughters  assisted  in  hanging  out  the  linen 
and  ironing ;  which  did  not  prevent  them  in 
an  Evening  going  in  their  Carriage  to  the 
Corso,  and  to  their  box  at  the  Opera.  There 
is  a  good  garden  belonging  to  the  house  full 
of  Orange  and  Lemon  trees  laden  with  fruit. 
The  Rooms  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  instead 
of  being  papered,  are  stuccoed,  and  painted 
in  Fresco,  which  has  a  very  pretty  effect. 

27///.  Went  into  the  great  Church  in  the 
Square  during  Mass  ;  which  having  inadver- 
tently done  with  hats  on,  they  came  up  to  us 
rather  roughly,  and  made  us  pull  them  off, 
saying  it  was  not  proper  to  be  covered  before 
the  Lord  ;  meaning  an  image  of  our  Saviour ; 
the  curtain  that  is  before  it  being  always 
undrawn  during  Service. 

28M.  In  our  rambles  on  the  outside  of 
the  Walls  we  saw  the  English  burying  ground 
belonging  to  the  Factory,  where  are  several 
handsome  monuments.  Not  far  distant  is 
the  Catholic  one,  a  handsome  building,  with 
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four  towers  at  the  four  corners.  Curry's  Hotel 
is  but  an  indifferent  one ;  the  terms  something 
less  than  at  Genoa;  about  20  Pauls  a  day  for 
the  Apartment,  8  ditto  a  head  for  Dinner, 
etc. 

Tuscan  Coin.  5  Quattrinis  make  a  Crazia  ; 
8  Crazie  make  a  Paul ;  20  Pauls  a  Zecchino. 
There  are  likewise  Livers  and  Sols,  i^  Paul 
is  equal  to  a  Liver;  and  3  Quattrinis  to  a 
Sol.  A  Zecchino  is  worth  near  10  Shillings  ; 
and  a  Paul  near  6  pence.  The  Gold  Coin  is 
in  single  or  double  Zecchinis ;  but  there  are 
but  few  current,  as  you  lose  a  great  deal  upon 
exchange  by  taking  Gold  instead  of  Silver. 
The  latter  is  in  half  Pauls,  Pauls,  and  Pieces 
of  2,  3,  6,  and  10  ditto  ;  the  latter  when  new 
are  very  handsome.  The  Copper  Coin  is  in 
Quattrinis,  Sols,  and  Crazie. 

29///.     Left  Leghorn  and  went  to  Pisa. 

Rtsa,  February  yd.  Went  to  a  house 
near  the  Arno,  to  see  the  Masks  which  are 
here  every  evening,  as  well  as  at  the  Corso 
during  the  Carnival.  The  houses  are  built 
each  side  the  River  Arno ;  and  on  the  south 
side  are  the  Masks  and  Carriages  also,  both 
in  great  numbers  ;  which  together  with  the 
Winding  of  the  River,  and  three  handsome 
Bridges  over  it,  has  a  very  pretty  effect :  the 
Bridges  are  crowded  with  people,  as  well  as 
the  balconies  and  windows. 

\^th.  Went  to  a  sort  of  Convent  called 
a  Conservatorio,  dedicated  to  Saint  Anna, 
where  young  Ladies  are  educated.  There 
are  62  Nuns  and  24  Children.  It  is  very 
light  and  airy.  Every  Nun  has  a  nice  little 
Room  or  Cell  to  herself.  There  is  no 
Abbess  but  a  Prioress ;  the  place  where  they 
dine  is  called  the  Refectory :  they  have  a 
very  excellent  kitchen  ;  and  two  Gardens,  one 
for  the  Children  and  another  for  the  Nuns. 
These  are  the  only  sort  of  Convents  where 
Strangers  (that  is  to  say  those  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  Convent)  are  allowed  to  enter. 
No  gentlewomen  are  ever  educated  at  home, 
but  always  in  these  Convents,  where  they 
remain  till  they  either  marry  or  take  the  veil. 

16M.  Went  to  see  the  Duomo,  Campo 
Santo,  St.  John's  Chapel  or  Kaptesterino, 
and  Campanile  or  Leaning  Tower.  In  the 
Duomo  are  several  good  pictures;  two  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  John  by  Andrea  Sartore ; 
one  of  St.  Agnes  and  a  lamb  by  the  same  ; 
Pope  Julius  the  3rd  consecrating  the  Church  : 
St.  Bona   a   Pisana   receiving  the  veil ;    St. 


Eugenius  saying  Mass,  and  converting  two 
Infidels ;  etc.  There  are  three  Organs  in 
this  Church.  The  pavement  under  the 
Dome  is  mosaic  ;  the  Table  of  the  great 
Altar  is  inlaid  with  Verd  antique  and  Lapis 
lazuli ;  the  pillars  are  of  granite ;  the  ceiling 
of  the  Galleries  is  of  curious  carved  work 
gilt. 

The  Campo  Santo  or  ancient  burying 
ground  (for  they  now  bury  at  a  distance 
from  the  Town,)  is  surrounded  by  walls 
which  have  been  painted  in  Fresco ;  but  the 
paintings  are  much  damaged  by  the  Damp. 
The  best  monument  is  that  of  the  Chamber- 
lain of  Frederick  the  Great.  There  are 
likewise  several  marble  Sarcophagus.  The 
Baptisterio,  which  is  copied  from  that  of 
Florence,  is  a  handsome  building  in  the 
form  of  a  Rotunda,  and  faces  the  grand 
entrance  of  the  Cathedral.  The  Doors  are 
of  bronze,  very  curiously  wrought ;  as  are 
the  Pillars  likewise  ;  the  great  Font,  which 
is  of  marble,  is  railed  in  ;  and  there  are  little 
basons  of  the  same  all  round  to  dip  the 
Children  in.  From  the  fountain  there  rises 
a  Statue  of  St.  John  in  bronze  bearing  his 
Cross.  The  Pulpit  is  of  white  marble 
beautifully  wrought,  containing  Basso  Re- 
lievos representing  different  Stories  of  the 
Sacred  Writings  ;  and  supported  by  elegant 
little  Pillars  of  Polished  Granite  and  Broca- 
tella  di  Spagna.  Being  built  in  the  form  of 
a  Rotunda,  when  you  are  near  the  wall  it 
has  the  same  effect  as  the  Whispering  Gallery 
of  St.  Paul's  London.  The  Leaning  Tower 
is  95  Braccie  in  height,  (2  Braccie  make  an 
Ell  English) ;  there  are  295  steps  to  the  top ; 
it  is  i\  Braccie  out  of  the  Perpendicular; 
there  are  8  rows  of  Columns,  each  of  which 
form  a  kind  of  Portico,  where  you  may  walk 
out  and  have  a  good  view  of  the  Country. 
At  the  top  are  very  large  Bells,  it  being  the 
Belfry  of  the  Cathedral ;  one  of  them  is  said 
to  weigh  18,000  Italian  Pounds;  (a  Pound 
Italian  is  only  12  ounces).  This  Tower  was 
built  in  1 1 74.  Various  conjectures  have 
been  made  concerning  it  ;  sonic  saying  it 
was  originally  built  so ;  others  that  the 
foundation  gave  way  before  it  was  finished 
as  the  lower  part  inclines  more  than  the 
upper  :  certain  it  is  that  it  doth  lean  to  a 
frightful  degree,  and  has  done  so  for  many 
hundred  years.  There  are  houses  situated 
immediately  under   it.      The   most   general 
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opinion,  and  that  which  I  read  in  a  history 
of  Pisa,  is  that  the  Foundation  gave  way 
when  there  were  only  three  rows  of  Columns 
built :  notwithstanding  which,  after  having 
provided  for  its  security  in  the  best  manner 
possible,  the  Architect  went  on  with  his 
work,  endeavouring  to  make  it  more  upright. 
This  cluster  of  Gothic  buildings  makes  a 
handsome  appearance,  and  is  almost  the 
only  thing  worth  attention  at  Pisa,  The 
greatest  fault  in  the  Architecture  of  the 
Church  is  that  the  Dome  is  too  low  and  too 
small. 

2\st.  Went  to  the  Baths,  three  miles  off; 
these  are  very  nice  ones,  both  hot  and  cold ; 
there  is  likewise  a  Spring  of  Mineral  Water : 
they  are  much  resorted  to  in  summer  by  the 
Pisanese,  and  Florentines  ;  likewise  by  the 
Genoese,  and  inhabitants  of  more  distant 
parts.  There  is  a  Casino  and  a  few  other 
houses ;  the  former,  which  is  a  very  large 
building,  serves  as  an  Hotel,  and  has  like 
wise  an  Assembly  Room.  This  situation  is 
very  hot  in  summer,  being  immediately  under 
the  mountains  and  without  shade.  From 
hence  we  ascended  a  small  mountain,  at  the 
top  of  which  is  a  Cavern  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Volcano.  It  is  so  deep  that  though 
a  Man  went  down  it  with  the  rope  of  the 
Leaning  Tower  Bells,  he  could  not  find  the 
bottom.  There  is  Myrtle  in  great  quantities 
to  the  Summit  of  this  Mountain  (though 
the  soil  is  composed  of  nothing  but  stones), 
and  a  very  pretty  kind  of  Heath  in  bloom  ; 
there  were  likewise  great  numbers  of  Cro- 
cuses and  other  flowers  :  and  many  large 
pieces  of  marble  and  crystalizations. 
{To  be  continued. ) 


3lnt)entorg  anD  ^ale  of  (^ooDs, 
etc.,  ^t  Ipetct's,  CornftiU, 
temp,  ©enrp  D3I3I31-  anD  aED= 
txiatD  ID31. 

HE  following  inventory  of  the  goods 
of  the  important  London  church 
of  St.  Peter-upon  Cornhill,  with  the 
sale  of  the  different  objects,  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  money  was  spent, 
throws  a  valuable  light  on  the  history  of  a 


London  parish  at  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  inventory  itself  is  of  course  ex- 
clusively ecclesiastical,  but  the  sale  of  the 
articles  opens  out  a  wider  field  of  interest, 
while  the  spending  of  the  money  throws  a 
good  deal  of  side  light  on  the  secular  history 
of  the  parish.  It  is  not  necessary  to  say 
more  by  way  of  introduction,  as  explanatory 
notes  are  added  where  needed  to  the  entries 
as  they  occur.  The  very  few  abbreviations 
which  occur  are  unimportant,  and  are  ex- 
tended. 

The    original   is    at    the   Record    Office, 
Church  Goods,  Exchequer  Q.R.,  j^. 

Hereafter  folowith* 

o""  Answere  indented  made  the  xix'*'  daye  of 
July  [in  the]  Syxt  yere  of  the  reign  of  our 
soueraign  lorde  [Edward  the  Syxt,  by]  the 
grace  of  god  king  of  England  ffraunce  and 
I  Ireland,  defender  of  the]  faythe  and  of  the 
churche  of  Englande  and  also  of  [Ireland] 
the  su'pme  hed  by  me  Edwarde  Ikight  and 
John  [Brisley  churchwardens]  of  the  parishe 
churche  of  S'  Peter  vpon  Cornehill  of  Ion 
[don]  certein  articles  to  us  directed  frome 
the  right  honorable  the  [lorde]  maior  of 
london  and  other  the  King  our  sou'aign  lords 
commission's  assigned  to  take  the  Surveigh 
and  knowledge  of  all  the  churche  goodes 
and  ornaments  within  the  citie  of  london, 
bering  date  at  the  Guildehall  of  saide  citie, 
the  xiij^h  day  of  July  1552. 

Oure  answere  to  the  first  article  who 
were  churche  wardeins  in  the  first 
[ye]re  of  o""  said  sou 'ay  n  [IJorde  lord 
{sic)  King  [Ed] ward  y^  Syxt. 

We  fynde  by  the  custumary  boke  of  the 
churchewardeins  accompts  remayning  in  o"" 
churche  comonly  called  the  churche  boke 
that  in  the  said  first  yere  of  his  maiests  reign 
Thomas  laws  and  John  Westgate  supplied 
the  romether)  of  churchwardein  ship  who 
after  the  custome  of  oure  said  parishe  began 
their  charge  at  the  feast  of  Saint  mighell 
tharchanngell  in  the  xxxviii'*'  yere  of  the  reign 
of  the  late   King  of  most  Worthy  memory 

*  The  outer  edge  of  the  page  is  torn  off,  and  the 
writing  in  part  destroyed.  The  lost  words  are  con- 
jecturally  restored  within  square  brackets. 

t  I.e.,  room  there. 
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King  Henry  the  viij'  and  ended  the  same  in 
the  feast  of  S'  mighell  tharchangell  then  next 
folowing  being  in  the  fyrst  yere  of  o""  said 
nowe  sou'aign  lords  reign 

Oure  answere  to  the  second  article. 

We  fynde  remayning 

within   the   saide   churche  twoo   comunyon 

cuppes   w'   twoo  pattens  of  silver  all  guilt 

poiz  Ixvij  ouncs  half 

Item  one  comunion  cuppe  with  the  patten  of 

silver  parcell  guilte  poiz  xv  oz  iij  q'* 
Item  one  bason  of  silver  parcell  guilte  poiz 

XV  ounces  and  a  q'^"" 

Bokes. 

Item  twoo  grete  bibles 

Item  vj  bokes  of  the  gospells  and  epistells  w' 

the  paraphrasis  of  Erasmus 
Item  xij  saltersf  for  the  quier 
Item  iiij  synging  bokes  of  Prycksongej 

Herse  clothes. 
Item  one  herse  clothe  of  golde  for  men 
Item  one  herse  clothe  of  crymosen  velvet  for 

children 
Item  a  carpet  of  white  damaske  for  the  com- 
munion borde 

Napry. 

Item  iiij  table  clothes  of  dyaper  iij  of  them 

made  of  v  towells 
Item  ij  gathered  surplyses  for  the  curat 
Item  X  playne  surplises  for  the  quier 

Quisshins.§ 

Item  ij  quisshins  of  striped  crewell 
Item  ij  quisshens  of  silk  w'  starres 
Item  ij  litle  olde  quisshyns 

belles. 

Item  in  the  steple  of  the  same  churche  five 
bells  and  the  Saincts  bell 

Other  necessaries. 

Item  a  paire  of  Orgaines  in  the  quier 
Item  in  the  churche  ij  lanto''nes  one  of  glasse 
and  the  other  of  home, 

•  One  of  the  cups  is  still  preserved.  It  bears  hall- 
marks for  1549,  and  the  maker's  initials  of  R.  D.  for 
Rol)ert  Danl)e,  with  whom,  as  will  he  seen  later  on, 
the  churchwardens  dealt. 

t  Corrected  from  spalters 

X  Music  pricked  or  noted  down.     §  7.^.,  cushions. 


Item  an  olde  ladder  a  shovell  and  a  pykaxe 
Item  ij  communion  tables*  and  three  tresstells 

iiij  fourmes  ij  desks  to  rede  vpon 
Item  V  old  chests 
Item  a  long  coffer  made  of  bourdes 

Our  answere  to  the  third  article. 

We  the  said  Edwarde  Bright  and  John 
Brisley  nowe  churchewardenis  (as  to  the 
aunswere  of  the  saide  third  article  of  the 
foresaide  articles)  do  certifie  that  we  can  finde 
no  such  connterpaine  of  any  inventory  as  is 
demanded  by  y^  saide  article  by  us  to  be 
certefied  in,  but  we  haue  founde  and  brought 
in  a  true  copie  of  an  inventory  hereunder 
written  whiche  (so  farre  as  we  can  fynde  out 
or  gather  by  any  meanes)  is  the  true  copie  of 
the  connterpaine  of  the  inventory  demanded 
by  the  same  thirde  article.  As  by  the  same 
copie  (taken  out  of  a  boke  made  in  the  tyme 
of  Adam  wyntrop  and  Thomas  Laws  wardeins 
of  the  saide  churche  at  the  tyme  of  the 
making  of  the  saide  boke  and  made  by  the 
same  Adam  and  Thomas  laws)  playnly  ap- 
perith. 

The  Inventory  of  all  the  goodes  and  orna- 
ments belonging  vnto  the  parishe  churche  of 
S'  Peter  in  Cornehill  A°  1546  and  in  the 
xxxviij"^  yere  of  the  rigne  of  C  sou'aign  lorde 
King  Henry  the  viij'^  Adam  wyntrop  and 
Thomas  Laws  then  being  churchewardeins. 

In   primis    belonging    to    the   quier   viij' 

Antyphoners. 

Item  more  v  grayles  w'  an  olde  gospeller 

Item  a  legende  w'  ij  claspes  of  sylver  and 
guilte 

Item  a  boke  noted  w'  responses  and  grayles 
w'  a  collectory  boke 

Item  a  prynted  legende  w'  an  Inventory  boke 

Item  more  belonging  to  the  quier  vj  preces- 
sioners 

Item  iij  precessioners  of  paper  prynted  w'  a 
-     manuell  boke 

Item  more  a  prynted  legende  w*  a  boke 
cheyned  in  the  quier 

Item  a  psalter  boke  cheyned  vnder  the  sepul- 
chre 

Item  a  portas  cheyned  afore  S'  Anne 

Item  a  masse  boke  belonging  to  the  high 
aulter 

*  The  existence  of  two  tables  is  noteworthy. 
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Copes. 
Inprimis  a  cope  of  damaske  golde  w'  offieys 

of  Venice  golde  wrought  w'  imagery  of  S' 

Peter  and  the  apostells  w'  perle  I's:  stone 
Item   a   cope  of  panes*   w'    the  offreis   of 

Imagery  and  the  coronacon  of  o"^  lady  on 

the  bale 
Item  a  cope  of  red  clothe  of  golde  velvet 

vj)on  velvet 
Item  a  cope  of  red  velvet  embrodered  w' 

flowers 
Item   a   cope   of  red   damaske   wrought  w' 

brannches  of  golde  w'  the  image  of  Jhus 

and  o"^  lady  in  thoffreys  on  the  backe 
Item  ij  copes  for  the  quier  of  red  velvet  vpon 

salten  powdred  w'  flowers  grene  and  whyte 
Item  a  cope  of  golde  embrodered  w'  nedle 

worke  and  Imagery  and  thesalutacon  of  o"^ 

lady  in  thoffreys  on  the  Backe 
Item  a  cope  of  red  velvet  w'  Sesf  and  swourds 

and  drapers  amies 
Item  a  cope  of  whyte  damaske  embrodered 

w  anngells 
Item  a  white  cope  of  copper  golde  wrought 

w'  byrds  and  beasts  w'  thoffreys  of  red  silk 
Item  ij  copes  for  the  quier  of  whyte  damaske 

w'  red  offreys 
Item  iij  copes  of  blewe  velvet  embrodered  w* 

starres  and  floufes 
Item  a  ray  J  cope  of  blewe  silke  w*  an  \sic\ 

offreys  of  Imagery 
Item  ij  white  copes  for  children  w'  garters  in 

the  offreys 
Item  a  cope  of  raye  for  Saint  nicholas  tyde 
Item  ij  copes  of  blacke  velvet  and  a  chesible 

w'  ij  tynacles  all  garnished  w'  the  grocers 

armes  on  the  brests 
Item  a  cope  of  damask  golde  w'  the  offreyes 

of  y«  story  of  o""  lady  and  twoo  copes  w' 

a    chesable    and    ij    tynacles   of  damask 

Bawdekyn  w'  y^  drapers  armes  on  y^  backe 
Item  a  cope  of  crymosen  velvet  w'  the  Image 

of  Christ  on  the  offreis 
Item  a  cope  of  grene  wrought  w'  brannches 

and  floures  of  golde  w'  thoffreis  of  red  silke 

*  That  is,  with  squares  of  two  or  more  colours. 

t  The  letter  S.  A  cope  of  this  kind,  bordered  with 
SS,  is  preserved  at  Stonyhurst  College,  and  was 
exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Architological 
Institute  in  1861.  The  significance  of  the  SS  on  the 
copes,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  found,  as  forming 
the  links  of  collars,  is  a  matter  of  doubt. 

X  Striped  cloth. 


Vestyments  w*  the  apparell 

Item  a  sute  of  blacke  velvet  for  masse  of 

requiem 
Item  a  sute  of  vestyments  of  red  clothe  of 

golde  velvet  vpon  velvet  w'  chesable  of 

the  same  w'  ij  tynacles  iij  awbes  and  iij 

amytts 
Item  a  sute  of  vestments  of  red  velwet  figured 

w'  keyes  and  swerds  w'  a  chesable  ij  tynacles 

iij  Awbes  and  iij  amytts 
Item  a  sute  of  vestments  of  whyte  Damaske 

embrodered   wt'  floures  of  golde  w'  one 

chesable  ij  tynacles  iij  awbes  iij  amytts 
Item  a  sute  of  vestments  of  red  velvet  the 

offreys  of  whyte  Damaske  w'  garters  one 

chesable  ij  tinacles  iij  awbes  iij  amytts 
Item  a  sute  of  vestments  of  blewe  velvet  w' 

red  offreis  of  velvet  embrodered  w'  starres 

and  flowers  j  chesable  ij  tynacles  iij  awbes 

iij  amytts 
Item  a  sute  of  vestments  of  whyte  clothe  of 

copper  gold  j  chesable  ij  tynacles  iij  Awbes 

iij  amytts 
Item  a  sute  of  vestments  of  grene  bawdekyn 

w'  redde  offreis  of  velvet  j  chesable  one 

tinacle  ij  awbes  ij  amytts 
Item  a  vestment  of  redde  silke  and  grene  for 

a  prest  w'  all  thapparell' 
Item  a  vestyment  of  blewe  damask  w'  flowers 

of  golde  the  offreis  of  red  velvet  w*  all  the 

apparell 
Item  a  vestment  of  Tawny  satten  w'  a  crosse 

of  white  Damask  w'  all  the  apparell 
Item  a  vestment  of  whyte  bustian  for  lent 

w'  a  black  crosse  and  blew  garters  w'  all 

the  apparell 
Item  a  paire  of  black  vestments  w'  red  offreis 

of  satten 
Item  one  vestment  of  white  damaske  w'  offreis 

of  red  silke  and  grene  w'  all  thapparell 
Item  ij  olde  offreys  for  a  cope  and  an  offreis 

for  a  tinacle  of  blewe  damaske  and  ij  offreis 

for  ij  tynacles  all  newe  of  Broderers  work 

w'  Venice  gold  and  silke  w'  xxij  anngells  & 

floure  delice  in  pecs*  and  ij  hole  pecs  of 

Anngells  and  flouredelice 

The  churche  Jewells 

Imprimis  one  paire  of  candelsticks  parcell 
guilt  conteyning  Iij  oz  &  a  q'""  marked  w'  W 
in  the  fote 

*  /.<*,,  pieces. 
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Item   a   chalis  all   guilt  w'  a  patton  and  a 

superscription     w'     benedicam'     patrem* 

marked  w'  a  crucifix  about  the  fote  weing 

xix  ouncs 
Item  a  chalis  w'  a  patten  all  guilt  our  lorde 

sytting  in  the  Raynbowef  and  a  rose  of 

eche  syde  weying  xvij  ouncs 
Item  a  chalis  parcell  guilt  w'  a  crucyfix  at  the 

fote  conteyning  xiiij  ouncs  «S:  q'"J 
Item  a  chalys  all  guilt  w'  a  crucyfyx  at  the 

foote  w'  mary  and  John  and  a  vernycle§  on 

the  patton  conteyning  xv  ouncs 
Item  a  chalice   parcell  guilt   conteyning  xj 

ouncs  w'  a  vernicle  on  the  patton 
Item  a  chalis  guilt  conteyning  xyiij  ouncs 

iij  q'"*  w'  a  crucifix  and  ouer  the  crucifix 

thre  Blacke  birds|| 
Item  a  chalis  parcell  guilt  conteyning  xviij 

ouncs  a  q*  w'  a  crucifix  betwene  ij  brannches 

of  the  fote  and  a  vernicle  on  the  patton 

[lost] 
Item  a  pyx  parcell  guilt  w'  a  crosse  on  the 

hed  conteyning  xxv"  vuncs  iij  q'*"  with  a 

Pecock  and  a  WIT  at  the  fote 
Item  a  senser  parcell  guilt  w'  iij  lyons  heddes 

conteyning  xxxii  ouncs 
Item  a  ship  and  a  spone  parcell  guilt  con- 
teyning xi  vuncs 
Item  ij  small  basons  parcell  guilt  conteyning 

xxiiij"  oz  iij  q'^" 
Item  a  crosse  of  silver  all  guilt  conteyning 

iij"''  ouncs 
Item  a  crismatory  parcell  guilt  foted  w'  the 

iiij  evangelists  cont'  xxix  vuncs** 
Item  a  senser  all  guilt  weying  w'out  the  bolle 

of  Iron  iij""  xj  oz  w'  iij  lybards  heddes 

*  I.e,  the  legend  Beiudicamus  Patrem  et  Filium 
cum  Spiritii  Sancto,  which  is  found  on  some  existing 
pre  Reformation  patens,  and  was  evidently  common. 

t  Our  Lord  sitting  upon  the  rainbow  is  the  central 
device  on  a  paten  at  St.  Magnus  the  Martyr,  London, 
and  on  anther  preserved  at  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
of  Claughton,  in  Lancashire.  The  date  of  both  these 
patens  is  circa  1500-1520. 

X  In  the  margin  is  written  "stollen." 

§  I.e.,  the  face  of  our  Lord.  More  than  half  of  the 
existing  pre- Reformation  patens  have  the  vernicle  as 
a  central  device. 

II  A  shield  of  arms. 

IT  Sir  William  Pecock  was  a  chantry  priest  in 
St.  Peter's,  Cornhill,  in  1497.  See  Stow's  Sutvey, 
bk.  iii.,  p.  58. 

*•  In  the  margin  is  written,  "A  box  lacking."  The 
crismatory  would  contain  three  boxes  for  the  three 
kinds  of  sacred  oils. 
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Item  a  sencer  all  guilt  conteyning  xxix  ouncs 
q""  written  on  ye  syde  w'  hewe  neille  and 
John  Milborne 

Item  a  ship  of  latten  w'  a  spone 

Item  ij  crewetts  all  guilt  w'  crosse  keys  weying 
xj  oz  iij  q'"" 

Item  a  pax  all  guilt  w'  stone  and  glasse  con- 
teyning ix  ouncs  lackyng  v  floures  &  a 
stone 

Item  a  pax  guilt  on  the  one  side  w'  mary  and 
John  conteyning  xxvij  ouncs 

Item  ij  basons  parcell  guilt  cont'  jCj  ouncs 
m'ked  in  ye  bottom  w'  ij  moUytts  &  a 
floure  delice* 

Item  a  crosse  w'  the  fote  all  guilt  conteyning 
jCiij""iij  ouncs 

Item  a  monsterf  \sic\  all  guilt  w'  mary  and 
John  and  a  crosse  in  the  toppe  cont' 
jCxvij  ouncs  of  Troy  weight 

Item  a  pistoler|  closed  and  guilt  w'  peter  and 
poule  and  the  iiij  evangelists  conteyning 
jClvj  ouncs 

Item  a  Gosper§  w'  the  iiij  evangelists  and 
Sonne  and  mone  and  mary  and  John  con- 
teyning jCiij""xvi  oz  lacking  a  elapse 

Item  vij  corpusll  cases  and  iij  corpus  clothes 

Item  a  picture  for  the  resurrection  on  ester 
day  w'  an  owche  of  silu'  and  guilt  in  the 
brestli 

Item  ij  boks  the  claspes  and  pendannts  silu* 
and  guilt  lacking  one  regester 

Necessaries  for  the  quier 

Item  to  viij'  prests  clerk  and  Sexton  viij*  sur* 

plisses 
Item  ij  gathered  surplesses  for  the  parishe 

prest 
Item  vij  surplesses  for  childrefi  for  the  quief 
Item  a  foote  clothes  \sic\  of  byrds  for  the  high 

aulter 
Item  a  foote  clothe  of  whyte  stainyfi  lyned 

w'  lynneii 
Item  ij  newe  Joyned  stooles  for  the  quier 
Item  ij  newe  wicker  mattes  to  stand  on 
Item  a  fote  clothe  of  Tapestry  for  the  quier 
Item  ij  lanternes  one  of  glasse  in  y^  body  of 

the  churche  and  other  of  home  for  palme 

sondaye 

*  A  shield  of  arms. 

t  Monstrance.  J  Epistle  book. 

§  Gospel  book.  II  Corporas. 

II  In  the  margin  is  written  "  lacking." 

00 
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Item  vj  curtens  of  yelowe  and  red  saye  for 

quier* 
Item  ij  grene  silke  deske  clothes 

Napry 

Imprimis  a  dyaper  towell   of  vij   ells   half 

yarde  brode 
Item   a   dyaper   towell  of  viij'  ells  half  ell 

brode 
Item  a  dyaper  towell  of  xij  ells  &  a  q'  half 

yarde  brode 
Item  an  awter  clothe  of  dyaper  of  iiij   ells 

half  ell  brode 
Item  an  awter  clothe  of  dyaper  of  ij  ells  and 

aq'" 
Item  an  awter  clothe  of  dyaper  scant  iiij  ells 

wrought  at  the  ende  w'  blewe  threde  half  a 

yarde  longet 
Item  an  Awter  clothe  of  dyaper  skant  iiij  ells 

ell  brode  skant 
Item  an  Awter  clothe  of  dyaper  of  iiij  ells 

wrought  at   bothe  ends  w'  blewe  threde 

w"  iij  rayes  at  eche  ende 
Item  a  couerpane  of  one  ell  longe  w'  a  frenge 

at  bothe  ends^ 

The  apparell  of  the  high  awter 

Item  an  awter  clothe  of  Purple  velvet  em- 

brodered  w'  keyes  and  swourdes 
Item  a  snte  of  blewe  damaske  w'  flowers  of 

golde  w'  a  crucyfyx 
Item  an  awter  cloth  of  blewe  velvet  w'  the 

scotts  armes§ 
Item  a   sute  of  red   steyned   w'  brannches 

steyned  w'  anngells  bering  Corpus  xpi  w' 

peter  and  Powle|| 
Item  an  awter  clothe  of  whyte  stayned  w' 

powne  garnedsH  w'  a  frontlet  of  silke  with 

M  of  golde 
Item    an   awter   clothe   of   Whyte   for   lent 

w'  crosses  of  red  w'   ij  Curtens  of  white 

lynnen 
Item  ij  Curtens  of  paynted  cloth  w'  Angells 

sensing 
Item  a  couering  for  the  hige  awter  of  black 

Bockeram 
Item  a  camapie  of  red  clothe  of  golde  lyned 

w'  grene  silke  w'  iiij  knoppes  guilt 

*  In  the  margin  is  a  note  that  these  were  lacking, 
f  In  the  margin  is  written,   "  foure  auter  clothes 
stoUen." 

X  In  the  margin  is  written  the  word  "  not." 
§  In  the  margin  is  written  the  word  "  gone." 
II  Ibid.  H  I.e.,  pomegranates. 


Item  a  canapie  of  cloth  of  Tyssue  w'  iiij 

knoppes  guilt 
Item  a  canapie  of  redde  silke  lyned  w'  blewe 

bordred  w'  a  wreth  w'  iiij  knoppes  guilt 
Item  an  awter  cloth  of  white  damaske  frenged 

w'  whyte  and  red 

Banners  and  crosse  clothes  w*  vayles 

In  primis  a  crosse  Banner  with  the  Image  of 

S'  peter  w*  keyes  and  swords 
Item   a   crosse   banner  of  the  baptising  of 

Jhu  Christ  and  S'  John  Baptist* 
Item  a  crosse  banner  of  the  trynitie  of  red 

stayned  clothe 
Item  a  crosse  banner  of  blewe  silke  w'  o*^ 

lady  vpon  it 
Item  a  crosse  banner  for  the  crosse  in  Ester 

tyme  for  processions  of  grene  sarcenet  of 

the  coronacon  of  o""  lady  and  assumption 
Item  a  crosse  banner  of  double  satten  w'  the 

transfiguracon  of  oure  lorde  frenged  w'  a 

black  scouchenf  at  eti'y  corner 
Item  ij  litle  passion  Banners 
Item    ij    stremers   of    red    steyned,   steyned 

w'  the  Images  of  Peter  and  Powle 
Item  an  olde  stremer  of  silke  w*  tres  of  gold 
Item  a  crosse  Banner  w'  the  Image  of  Saint 

Andro  w'  a  pane:}:  of  red  damaske  w'  a 

grene  frenge  rounde  about  hym>$ 
Item  a  crosse  banner  of  grene  sarcenet  w'  the 

Image  of  Jhus  and  the  foure  Evangelists 

w*  crosse  keyes 
Item  a   stremer   of  blewe   sarcenet   w'   the 

picture  of  S'  Peter  written  w'  Sancte  Petre 

orate  \sic\  pro  nobis 
Item  iiij  snialle  banners  of  silke  w'  angells 

bering  corpus  xpi  vj' 
Item  iij  banners  of  silke  for  the  quier  of  the 

kings  armes 
Item  a  Banner  of  silke  for  the  quier  of  whyte 

and  red  roses 
Item  a  banner  of  red  silke  the  iiij"'  parte 

white  siluer  for  the  quier 
Item  a  banner  of  golde  w'  a  rodebande  in 

midd's  for  the  quier 
Item  xx''  smalle  Penonds||  for  children 
Item  an  olde  vayle  to  hang  before  the  hye 

aulter  steyned  w'  dyvers  stories 

*  In  the  margin  is  written,  "  Mr.  Richemond 
had  it." 

t  I.e.,  an  escutcheon.  X  Square. 

§  In  the  margin  is  written,  "my  Lady  morrys 
had  it." 

I!  I.e.,  banners. 
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Item  a  vayle  to  hange  before  the  rode  steyned 

w'  the  passion 
Item   ij    Banners   for    the    quier   of    blewe 

sarcenet   one   w'    the    Image    of    o""   lady 

w'  her  childe  in  hir  armes,  and  the  other 

of  the  blessed  Trynitie 

{To  be  continued.) 


Publications  anti  proceetiings  of 
arcb^ological  Societies. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

The  second  part  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Shropshiie 
Archaological  Society  for  the  current  year,  recently 
issued  to  members,  contains  the  late  Rev.  J.  B.  Blake- 
way's  "History  of  the  Isle,  Rossall,  Sutton,  Sarsaw, 
Shelton,  Wolascot,  Welbach  and  Whitley,  and  Wood- 
cote  and  Ilorton,  all  in  the  Liberties  of  Shrewsbury," 
edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  G.  D.  Fletcher;  "Old  Shrop- 
shire Wills  "  ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  "  History  of 
Selattyn,"  by  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Bulkeley-Owen. 
^  ^  <^ 

The  Transcutions  of  the  Leicestershire  Architectural 
and  Archieological  Society,  vol.  viii.,  Part  IV.,  just 
issued,  contain  an  "In  Memoriam  Notice  of  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Trollope  "  ;  a  paper  on  the  "  Estates  of 
the  Earls  of  Chester,  and  the  Despensers  in  certain 
Leicestershire  Manors,"  by  the  Rev.  W.  O.  D. 
Fletcher  ;  and  a  further  portion  of  a  "  Calendar  of 
Leicestershire  Wills,  1559- 1649,"  transcribed  and 
edited  by  Mr.  Henry  Hartopp. 


PROCEEDINGS. 

The  Devonshire  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment OF  Science,  Literature,  and  Art  held  a 
three  days'  meeting  at  Kingsbridge,  on  July  27,  28, 
and  29.  A  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Association  was  given  in  the  Western  Morning  News, 
from  which  we  have  abbreviated  the  following  account 
of  those  sections  of  the  work  of  the  Association  which 
dealt  with  archaeology.  The  retiring  president  was 
the  Rev.  S.  Baring-Gould,  and  he  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  J.  Hine,  one  of  the  original  members  of  the 
Association,  who  took  part  in  its  formation  thirty-six 
years  ago.  The  first  day  was  occupied  with  the 
business  matters  of  the  Association,  and  with  the 
president's  address.  On  the  second  day  Mr.  F.  T. 
Elworthy  read  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Devon- 
shire verbal  provincialisms,  which  gave  explanatory 
notes  of  the  origin,  meaning,  and  use  of  several  quaint 
terms. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  barrows  was 
brought  up  by  Mr.  R.  Burnard.  Its  main  feature 
was  a  record  of  the  exploration  of  an  undisturbed 
kistvaen  at  Water  Down,  discovered  by  Mr.  Burnard. 


Whilst  examining  some  hut  circles  with  the  Rev.  S. 
Baring-Gould  on  April  29,  Mr.  Burnard  found  a  small 
barrow,  which  appeared  to  be  intact.  It  was  not 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  ground.  But  on  open- 
ing the  barrow  a  large  flat  stone  was  found  in  the 
centre,  weighing  6  or  7  cwt.  Surrounding  it  was  an 
oblong  enclosure,  formed  by  a  series  of  stones  lying 
inward  layer  on  layer.  These  were  covered  entirely 
by  the  barrow,  and,  therefore,  invisible  until  opened 
out  by  the  spade.  The  removal  of  the  large  cover- 
stone  disclosed  a  small  kistvaen  full  of  soil.  In  this 
soil  was  found  a  small  urn  of  pottery,  10  inches  high, 
lying  on  its  side.  An  analysis  of  its  contents  did  not 
give  any  indication  of  the  urn  having  contained  the 
remains  of  a  cremated  body.  The  discovery  was  im- 
portant because  it  was  the  first  exploration  of  the 
smaller  barrows  on  Dartmoor  which  had  yielded 
definite  results.  Mr.  Elworthy  gave  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  barrow  was  not  of  the  very  earliest 
type.  In  his  judgment  the  vase  had  merely  contained 
the  remains  of  food  deposited  with  the  interment. 
Mr.  Burnard  disbelieved  it  was  a  mere  food-urn. 
Cautiously  and  tentatively  he  suggested  that  it  con- 
tained the  cremated  remains  of  a  portion  of  the  human 
body. 

Submitting  the  report  of  the  committee  on  Devon- 
shire records,  Mr.  J.  Brooking  Rowe  explained  that  it 
consisted  of  a  continuation  of  the  volume  of  Fox's 
memoirs.  Commencing  with  a  memoir  of  John 
Hudson,  of  Plymouth,  it  also  included  a  memoir  by 
Fox  of  Zaccariah  Mudge,  an  old  vicar  of  St.  Andrew's, 
and  the  first  draft  of  Northcote's  memoir  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  some  of  the  memoirs  containing  several 
quaint  and  interesting  anecdotes. 

The  Rev.  S.  Baring- Gould  brought  up  the  report  of 
the  Dartmoor  Exploration  Committee.  It  recorded  a 
considerable  advance  made  in  knowledge  of  prehistoric 
antiquities  on  Dartmoor,  good  work  having  been  done 
during  the  past  twelve  months.  The  work  undertaken 
during  the  year  had  been  the  planning  of  Stallmore 
stone  row,  and  the  re-erection  of  some  of  the  fallen 
stones  belonging  to  it ;  the  planning  of  the  settlement 
and  the  stone  circle  on  Langstone  Moor,  Petertavy 
Common  ;  the  planning  of  the  circle  on  White  Moor, 
near  Cosden  ;  the  excavation  of  an  enclosure  on 
Bladeslade  Down  ;  the  examination  and  planning  of 
an  enclosure  at  Smollacombe  ;  the  examination  of 
some  hut-circles  on  Halsehanger  Common  ;  and  the 
excavation  of  a  cairn,  and  exploration  of  an  untouched 
kistvaen  on  Chagford  Common.  The  circle  on  Lang- 
stone  Moor  was  one  of  the  finest  on  Dartmoor,  con- 
sisting of  sixteen  stones  in  an  irregular  formation. 
The  circle  on  White  Moor  was  very  inferior  in  size 
and  dignity  to  that  on  Langstone  Moor,  and  had  been 
sadly  mutilated.  The  hut-circle  in  Blackslade  Down 
was  23  feet  in  diameter,  with  remains  of  double  walls, 
all  more  or  less  ruined.  After  giving  further  details 
of  the  explorations,  the  report  added  that  representa- 
tions had  been  made  to  the  County  and  District 
Councils  on  the  destruction  wrought  by  road-menders 
on  Sherberton  Common,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that 
this  would  have  the  effect  of  restraining  men  who 
apparently  grubbed  up  the  nearest  stones  and  broke 
them  up  for  road  metalling,  quite  regardless  as  to 
whether  they  formed  portions  of  ancient  monuments 
or  were  mere  surface-stones  lying  as  Nature  placed 
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them.  All  who  valued  the  ancient  monuments  strewn 
over  the  surface  of  Dartmoor  and  adjacent  commons 
should  keep  a  strict  watch,  especially  on  stone  monu- 
ments situated  near  roads,  and  cases  of  spoliation 
should  be  promptly  reported.  The  danger  was  far 
greater  outside  the  limits  of  the  forest  than  within, 
for  the  Duchy  authorities  were  anxious  to  preserve 
these  interesting  relics. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Robinson  read  the  first  report  of  the 
committee  on  the  photographic  survey  of  Devonshire. 
In  response  to  the  committee's  invitation,  twenty 
amateur  photographers  had  promised  to  co-operate, 
and  it  was  proliable  they  would  soon  send  in  about 
600  sets  of  photographs.  Considering  the  short  time 
which  had  elapsed  since  its  formation,  the  committee 
felt  the  results  were  encouraging.  Replying  to  a 
question,  Mr.  Robinson  said  it  was  proposed  to  de- 
posit photographs  at  Plymouth,  Torquay,  Exeter,  and 
Barnstaple. 

In  a  brief  paper  on  the  publication  of  Devonshire 
records,  Mrs.  Frances  B.  Troup  announced  that  the 
council  of  the  society  had  accepted  an  ofi'er  from  the 
British  Record  Society  to  include  certain  Devonshire 
records  in  their  publications,  and  had  selected  the 
calendars  of  the  Prolate  Court  at  Exeter  as  the  first 
record  to  be  published. 

The  Rev.  \V.  H.  Thornton  read  a  paper  on  "Some 
Reminiscences  of  the  Wykes  of  Southtawton,  and  a 
Few  Remarks  about  their  Residences."  The  family, 
at  one  time  numerous,  now  extinct,  was  a  curious  one, 
spelling  their  name  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  there 
being  no  less  than  sixty  different  modes  employed, 
while  in  the  Southtawton  register  the  name  appeared 
in  ten  different  forms.  In  Southtawton,  in  close 
proximity,  were  three  interesting  ancient  residences, 
which  were  occupied  by  the  Wykes  in  the  days  of 
Elizabeth. 

Mr.  J.  Harris  read  a  series  of  epitaphs  collected 
from  churches,  churchyards,  and  burial  -  places  in 
Kingsbridge  and  neighbourhood.  In  making  the 
collection,  he  discovered  no  less  than  seventy  different 
versions  of  the  lines  : 

"  Affliction  sore  long  time  he  bore, 
Physicians  were  in  vain  ; 
Till  God  was  pleased  Death  should  him  seize, 
To  ease  him  of  his  pain." 

The  Rev.  T.  W.  Whale  read  a  paper  on  "  Exchequer 
Tax-books  and  Domesday  Identification." 

Two  papers  were  contributed  by  the  Rev.  Oswald 
J.  Reichel  on  the  "  Hundreds  of  Teignbridge  and 
Northtawton,"  dealing  in  detail  with  the  Domesday 
constituents  of  these  hundreds. 

Mr.  J.  Martin  sent  a  paper,  which  was  read  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Harpley,  on  "The  Camelford  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Chronicle  :  Where  was  it  ?"  and  discussed  at 
considerable  length  as  to  whether  Camelford  was  the 
site  of  the  battle  which  was  fought  between  the  Welsh 
and  the  Devonians  at  Gaffelford  in  823,  arriving  at 
the  conclusion  that  Camelford  and  Gaffelford  were 
distinct,  and  not  identical  places. 

The  Rev.  F.  T.  Colby,  D.D.,  read  a  paper  on 
"  Mottoes  of  Some  Devonshire  Families."  Many  of 
the  mottoes  were  of  a  religious  character,  while  others, 
especially  in  the  case  of  those  who  held  high  positions 
in  the  army  or  navy,  had  relation  to  historical  events. 


On  the  concluding  day  a  paper  on  the  "  Destruc- 
tion of  Vermin  in  Rural  Parishes  "  was  read  by  Dr. 
T.  N.  Brushfield,  of  Budleigh  Salterton.  It  contained 
a  description  of  the  various  Acts  of  Parliament  which 
authorized  the  payment  by  parish  wardens  of  small 
sums  for  the  extermination  of  foxes,  birds  of  prey, 
rats,  and  other  vermin  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the 
operation  of  these  enactments.  One  of  these  measures 
was  styled  an  Act  for  the  Preservation  of  Grain,  but 
it  was  a  singular  fact  that  the  essentially  graminivorous 
birds  were  entirely  excluded  from  the  Act.  Every 
parish  was  allowed  to  carry  out  the  Acts  in  its  own 
way,  and  while  some  were  niggardly  in  their  pay- 
ments, others  were  more  generous,  with  the  result 
that  labourers  often  killed  the  animals  in  one  parish 
and  took  them  into  another  for  payment.  Towards 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  Acts  gradually 
liegan  to  fall  into  disuse,  but  at  the  same  time  a  rage 
for  slaughtering  small  birds  began  to  prevail,  and  in 
the  East  Devon  parishes  especially  very  large  amounts 
were  paid  out  of  the  ordinary  borough  rates  for  the 
destruction  of  sparrows.  Wolves  were  nearly  extinct 
when  this  legislation  was  passed,  and  the  last  wolf 
said  to  have  been  killed  in  England  was  at  Ludgvan, 
near  Penzance,  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Incidentally,  Dr.  Brushfield  mentioned  that 
foxes  were  not  only  considered  as  vermin,  but  were 
paid  for  at  the  very  highest  rate. 

Mrs.  Frances  B.  Troup  contributed  a  paper  on 
"An  Exeter  Worthy  and  his  Biographer."  It  gave 
a  sketch  of  the  career  of  Ignatius  Jordan,  who,  born 
at  Lyme  Regis,  migrated  to  Exeter  early  in  life,  and 
becoming  a  successful  citizen,  filled  various  public 
offices,  including  that  of  Sheriff  in  i6ii,  and  Mayor 
in  1617,  and  in  the  closing  years  of  his  life  represented 
the  city  in  Parliament.  Some  particulars  were  also 
given  of  Fernando  Nicholls,  who  wrote  a  biography 
of  the  Exeter  worthy. 

Mr.  R.  Burnard  sent  a  paper  on  "  Dartmoor  .Stone 
Implements  and  Weapons."  In  his  absence,  the 
Rev.  W.  Harpley,  general  secretary,  explained  that  it 
was  of  an  extremely  technical  character,  though  very 
valuable.  It  was  a  description  of  implements  and 
weapons  which  had  been  found  by  the  Dartmoor  Ex- 
ploration Committee,  and  indicated  their  size,  shape, 
and  the  materials  of  which  they  were  composed.  The 
paper  was  not  read,  but  it  was  explained  that  it  would 
be  published  with  illustrations  in  the  Transactions. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Extracts  from  the  Pipe  Rolls 
of  Henry  II.  relating  to  Devon,  with  an  Appendix 
from  Testa  de  Neville,"  the  Rev,  Oswald  J.  Reichel 
gave  details  of  the  ancient  pipe  rolls,  which  he  ex j)lained 
were  payments  made  to  the  Exchequer  by  sheriffs  of 
counties,  lords  or  barons,  and  tenants  in  chief  of 
estate  held  under  the  Crown. 

The  Rev.  J.  Erskine  Risk  sent  a  paper  on  the 
"  Bishoprics  and  Lands  of  the  Five  Western  Dioceses 
of  Winchester,  Ramsbury,  Sherborne,  Wells,  Crediton, 
and  their  Divisions,"  giving  details  about  these 
dioceses  in  early  times. 

"  Some  Notes  on  the  Ty thing  of  Pennycross  or 
Western  Peverill,"  found  among  the  papers  of  the 
late  Mr.  R.  N.  Worth,  were  communicated  by  his 
son,  Mr.  R.  Hansford  Worth.  The  notes  consisted 
chiefly  of  extracts  from  the  parish  register  and  church- 
wardens' books  of  purely  local  interest. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  some  thoroughly  good  work 
was  done,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  Devonshire 
Association  meetings  may  well  be  commended  as  a 
model  for  other  societies.  Besides  archreological 
subjects,  other  matters  were  discussed  and  papers 
read,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  was  by  the 
Rev.  W.  Harpley  on  the  "  Absence  of  Small  Lakes 
or  Tarns  from  Dartmoor." 


lRet)ieU)0  ann  il3otices 
of  il3eto  15ook0. 

{Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.  ] 

Natural  History  in  Shakespeare's  Time,  being 

extracts  illustrative  of  the  subject  as   he  knew 

it,  made  by  H.  W.  Seager,  M.  B.     Cloth,  8vo., 

pp.  viii,  358.     London  :  Elliot  Stock. 

This  is  an  edifying  and  an  amusing  book,  as  well 

as  one  which  will  form   a  convenient  companion  to 

Shakespeare.     The  plan  of  the  book  is  very  simple. 

Under  an  alphabetical  list  of  fauna  and  flora  is  a  list 

of  Shakespeare's  allusions  to  each.     This  is  followed 


reference  to  Hamlet,  I.  v.  89,  90,  followed  by  quota- 
tions regarding  the  insect  from  Berthelet,  Lupton, 
Lilly,  etc.     In  this  way  the  reader  is  able  to  learn 


by  brief  quotations  from  the  chief  books  on  natural 
history  which  were  available  in  his  day.  Thus,  to 
take    one    example,     under     *'  Glow-worm "    is     a 


at  a  glance  what  was  the  folklore,  scientific  know- 
ledge, or  fabulous  belief  regarding  each  object  in 
Shakespeare's  time,  and  accessible  to  him.  Mr.  Seager 
points  out,  however,  that  in  many  cases  Shakespeare's 
knowledge  was  in  advance  of  his  contemporaries  who 
wrote  on  natural  history.  What  is  likely  to  strike  the 
reader  as  much  as  anything  in  going  through  the  book 
is  that  not  a  few  of  the  wildest  of  the  fables  rest  on  a 
certain  substratum  of  truth.  We  are  told,  for  example, 
of  a  cat  who  infected  with  illness  a  number  of  monks 
who  had  made  a  pet  of  it.  Modern  science  would  tell 
us  that  this  is  quite  probable,  though  it  would  discredit 
the  reason  assigned  for  the  infection,  namely,  that  the 
cat  had  been  playing  with  a  poisonous  snake  ! 

Lack  of  personal  cleanliness  in  times  past  led  to 
many  inconveniences,  and  to  the  wide  prevalence  of 
certain  insects  which  it  is  not  considered  polite  at  the 
present  day  to  indicate  more  precisely  by  name. 
There  is  a  vigorous  woodcut  on  p.  191  (copied  from 
the  Hortus  Sanitatis)  of  a  lady  twirling  a  round  brush 
in  her  spouse's  head,  while  on  the  ground  are  to  be 
seen  certain  of  the  nameless  creatures  crawling  away. 
The  picture  of  the  bedstead  on  p.  116  with  fleas  as 
large  as  rabbits  gives  a  vivid  representation  of  the 
discomfort  which  those  lively  little  insects  can  create. 
It  is  but  poor  satisfaction  to  be  told,  as  the  reader  is, 
on  the  authority  of  Mouflet,  that  it  is  no  disgrace  to 
swarm  with  fleas  as  it  is  with  other  vermin.  These 
illustrations,  copied  by  a  photographic  process  from 
the  pictures  in  the  Hortus  Saititatis,  add  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  book.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
they  only  deal  with  vermin  and  creeping  things.  The 
lions  on  p.  184  are  delightful  beasts,  and  quite  heraldic 
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in  visage  ;  while  the  stork  (p.  298)  with  its  nest  of 
young  on  the  roof  of  a  house  is  very  spirilcil,  and  is 
quite  a  realistic  picture.  So,  too,  is  the  elephant 
on  p.  101.  Hut  of  all  the  illustrations,  that  of 
Leviathan  waiting  to  gobble  up  a  whale  is  the  most 
wonderful.  Not  much  surprise  neetl  In;  felt  at  ihc  state- 
ment that  the  little  fishes  were  wont   to  come  from 


all  parts  to  witness  the  encounter.  We  need  not  say 
more.  Mr.  .Seager  has  compiled  a  very  interesting 
volume,  which  is  excellently  got  up.  Our  only  com- 
plaint is  that  the  book  is  bound  in  a  sharp,  crisp 
kind  of  cloth,  the  edges  of  which  grate  against  the 
hand  when  holding  the  book,  and  set  one's  teeth  on 
edge  ;  but  perhaps  this  is  intended  as  a  proper  accom- 
paniment to  the  due  appreciation  of  some  of  the 
pictures.     There  is  a  good  and  full  index. 

*         «         * 

TiiF,  Blazon  of  Episcopacy,  with    1,000  illustra- 
tions.    By   the   Rev.   W.    K.    Riland   Bedford. 
4to.,    pp.    X,    269.      Oxford  :    Clarendoti   Press. 
Price  3 Is.  6d,  net. 
Mr.    Bedford's   well-known   work.    The   Blazon  oj 
Episcopacy,  was  published  thirty-nine  years  ago,  and 
liesides  having  long  been  out  of  print  has  also  become 
quite   out   of   date.      As    che   author   says,  so   much 
fresh  material  has  been  brought  to  light  relating  to 
the  subject,  that  a  more  systematic  classification  of 
the  authorities  cited  is  now  reasonably  demanded. 

The  new  edition  is,  practically  speaking,  a  new 
Ixjok,  so  large  an  amount  of  fresh  matter  does  it 
contain.  The  arrangement  is  as  follows  :  First,  each 
English  and  Welsh  see  is  taken  by  itself,  and  the 
blazon  of  each  of  its  bishop's  arms  is  given  verbally. 


This  is  followed  by  a  set  of  eighty-one  plates,  each 
of  which  contains  twelve  engraved  shields  of  arms. 
'1  hen  follows  an  "  Ordinary "  of  episcopal  arms. 
This  latter  contains  not  merely  the  arms  of  English 
and  Welsh  bishops,  but  also  those  of  pre- Reformation 
and  Anglican  bishops  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  as 
well. 

The  book  is  indispensable  to  the  student  of  heraldry, 
as  well  as  to  the  ecclesiologist.  To  many  others  also 
it  will  be  found  of  great  use,  for  it  is  curious  how 
often  complete  ignorance  prevails  where  it  might 
least  be  expected.  In  the  case  of  one  of  the  most 
historic  of  our  English  sees,  a  prelate  who  died  about 
five  years  ago  applied  to  a  local  antitpiary  for  infor- 
mation as  to  the  jiorlrait  of  one  of  his  predecessors, 
the  only  clue  to  the  identification  of  the  painting 
being  a  shield  of  arms  which  it  bore  in  one  corner. 
Reference  to  the  former  edition  of  Mr.  Bedford's 
work  soon  solved  the  problem,  which,  however,  was 
not  a  very  puzzling  one. 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  test  a  work  like 
this,  it  seems  to  be  remarkably  accurate  and  free  from 
slips.  The  arms  assigned  to  Archbishop  .Sancroft  on 
the  authority  of  his  seal  and  a  grant  are  not  quite  the 
same  as  those  engraved  on  the  silver-gilt  altar  candle- 
sticks which  he  presented  to  York  Minster  ;  but  this 
is  the  only  point  where  the  book  has  failed  us,  and 
in  that  instance  the  authority  of  the  seal  and  the 
grant  must,  of  course,  outweigh  the  evidence  of  the 
arms  engraved  on  the  candlesticks. 

The  book  is  excellently  got  up,  and  the  plates, 
without  being  very  artistic,  are  clear  and  useful.  We 
have  much  pleasure  in  drawing  our  readers'  attention 
to  the  fact  of  the  issue  of  the  new  edition. 

*         *         * 

A  Key  to  English  Antiquities,  with  Special 
Rkkekence  to  the  Shekfieli)  and  Rother- 
HAM  District.  By  Ella  S.  Armitage.  Cloth, 
8v().  SheflReld  :  William  Toumsend. 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  able  to  speak  fairly  well  of 
this  book.  It  is  an  intelligent  guide  to  the  antiquities 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield  and  Rotherham. 
The  plan  is  a  good  one,  as  there  is  first  given  an 
introduction  to  the  different  classes  of  antiquities,  and 
then  a  description  of  the  different  objects  in  the  dis- 
trict, with  an  application  of  the  earlier  instruction  in 
detail.  Thus  a  person  who  may  be  presumed  to  know 
nothing  of  archieology  has  in  the  first  instance  lessons 
therein,  and  then  the  lessons  are  locally  applied.  The 
book  ought  to  be  widely  circulated  in  the  district,  for 
it  will  do  much  to  make  people  learn  to  appreciate  and 
take  an  intelligent  interest  in  the  many  ancient  secular 
and  ecclesiastical  remains  with  which  Sheffield  and 
Rotherham  are  surrounded.  Much  of  what  the 
authoress  says  is  admirable,  although  the  allusion  to 
"antiquarians"  in  the  Preface  is  an  unff)rtunate  slip, 
and  the  attempt  to  set  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  right  as  to 
the  age  of  the  castles  is  ridiculous  in  the  extreme. 
The  warning  given  to  beginners  on  the  subject 
of  the  study  of  anticjuities  is  excellent,  and  so  is  the 
succeeding  paragraph,  stating  that  the  authoress  has 
endeavoured  "to  distinguish  conjecture  from  fact  in 
this  book  by  the  constant  use  of  the  words  '  it  is  sup- 
posed.' or  'it  appears,'  a  use  so  frequent  that  it  may 
possibly  be  wearisome  to  the  reader.     But  nothing  is 
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more  necessary  in  the  present  state  of  English  archaeo- 
logy than  carefully  to  distinguish  between  facts  and 
conjectures." 

The  latter  portion  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  a 
description  of  the  ancient  parish  churches  of  the 
district.  It  is  sad  to  note  what  havoc  the  "  restorer  " 
has  made,  and  is  making,  in  the  Sheffield  district. 
Speaking  of  Sprotborough  Church,  we  are  told  that 
it  contains,  among  an  unusual  number  of  objects  of 
unique  interest,  a  Frith  stool,  of  which  only  two  others 
(those  at  Hexham  and  Beverley)  are  known.  Here 
the  authoress  is  caught  napping.  It  is  simply  a 
conjecture  that  the  stone  seats  at  Beverley  and 
Hexham  were  Frith  stools,  or,  as  she  explains  it, 
"seats  in  which  runaways  from  justice  were  sfae  for 
a  time  from  their  pursuers."  Nor  is  there  any  evidence 
that  Sprotborough  Church  had  any  exceptional  right 
of  sanctuary  attached  to  it.  Far  more  probably  both 
the  Hexham  and  Beverley  seats  were  ancient  stone 
bishops'  seats,  removed  from  the  east  end  when  the 
apses  were  destroyed.  There  is  another  such  seat  at 
Kilkenny  Cathedral,  while  the  chair  of  St.  Augustine 
at  Canterbury  is  a  very  well  known  example  still 
retaining  its  original  use.  At  Norwich  and  Winches- 
ter there  were  similar  stone  seats  at  the  east,  and 
another  remained  at  Peterborough  as  the  "  abbot's 
chair,"  on  the  south  of  the  altar,  till  the  demolition  of 
the  reredos  during  the  Commonwealth.  The  Sprot- 
borough chair  is  probably  only  an  ordinary  stone 
sedile,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  any  right  of 
sanctuary.  It  was,  curiously  enough,  dug  up  in  the 
churchyard. 

The  subject  of  "sanctuary,"  we  may  remark  in 
conclusion,  is  one  which  has  not  hitherto  received 
proper  attention. 

At  the  end  of  the  book  is  a  useful  list  of  works 
recommended  to  the  student  on  antiquities  generally, 
and  in  particular  as  relating  to  the  districts  of  Sheffield 
and  Rotherham. 

*         «         * 

Ancient  English  Holy-Week  Ceremonial.  By 
Henry  John  Feasey.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth  extra, 
pp.  247.  London  :  Thomas  Baker.  Price  7s. 
net. 
The  modern  taste  for  medioevalism  has  led  to  much 
attention  being  paid  of  late  years  to  the  ceremonial 
usages  prevalent  in  the  Church  of  England  before  the 
Reformation.  A  sort  of  idea  has  been  entertained 
that  what  is  to  be  seen  at  the  present  day  in  a 
Roman  Catholic  service  on  the  Continent  represents 
what  was  to  have  been  seen  in  an  English  church 
before  the  Reformation.  Dr.  Rock,  in  his  well  known 
work,  Hientrgia,  was,  perhaps,  the  first  to  give  an 
inkling  that  this  notion  is  erroneous.  Still,  it  has 
been  very  much  fostered  by  a  certain  active,  though 
small,  section  of  the  Anglican  clergy,  who  have  been 
only  loo  ready  to  interpret  the  doubtful  rubrics  of  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  by  what  they  have  seen  in 
use  in  Roman  Catholic  churches  abroad.  Latterly  a 
more  serious  attempt  to  learn  what  were  really  the 
actual  ceremonies  in  use  in  the  Established  Church 
before  the  Reformation  has  been  made ;  and  the  old 
service-books,  together  with  inventories  and  other 
documentary  evidences  have  been  brought  into 
requisition,  to  the  great  discomfiture  of  the  "  correct  " 


Anglican  ritualist.  Viewed  from  an  archaeological 
standpoint  —  and  from  that  standpoint  alone  the 
Antiquary  can  view  it — the  investigation  into  English 
pre- Reformation  ritual  is  not  by  any  means  an  unim- 
portant inquiry.  Without  it,  it  is  impossible  to  under- 
stand at  all  intelligently  our  ancient  ecclesiastical  build- 
ings, and  as  nearly  every  parish  has  an  old  church 
standing  in  its  midst  (perhaps  the  only  object  of  antiquity 
it  contains),  it  is  but  reasonable  to  wish  to  know  how 
those  who  built  it  used  it,  and  for  what  purpose  such 
and  such  a  feature  in  it  served.  In  this  way  alone  can 
we  ever  hope  to  learn  definitely  what  was  the  use,  for 
instance,  of  the  low  side-window,  or  to  unravel  other 
puzzles  presented  by  certain  features  to  be  met  with 
from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  Feasey  concentrates  his  energies  on  the  customs 
prevailing  during  the  week  before  Easter,  which  he 
calls  "  Holy  Week."  (We  should  like,  in  passing,  to 
know  whether  there  is  any  old  English  authority  for 
the  name  as  applied  to  that  particular  week.)  His 
plan  is  to  describe  each  particular  object,  ceremony, 
or  service,  and  then  to  illustrate  it  by  quotations  from 
inventories  and  other  contemporary  documents.  This 
is  the  proper  way  of  setting  to  work,  and  much  useful 
information  is  given  in  the  book  on  the  Lenten  veil, 
the  rood  cloth.  Palm  Sunday  services,  Tenebrre,  creep- 
ing to  the  cross,  the  great  Paschal,  and  other  matters, 
and  the  book  bears  evidence  of  much  care  and  pains- 
taking research. 

We  think  authorities  should  have  been  more  freely 
given  for  statements  made,  as,  for  instance,  that  on 
p.  I7,inregard  to  the  dropping  of  the  Lenten  veil  on  the 
Wednesday  before  Easter  or  on  Good  Friday.  On  p,  35 
allusion  is  made  to  the  medieval  practice  of  using  the 
altar  cross  as  a  processional  cross,  and  fixing  it,  when 
so  used,  to  the  top  of  a  staff.  It  is  interesting  in  this 
connection  to  note  that  the  Poitiers  Kituale,  published 
by  Bishop  de  Bouille  in  1829,  alludes  to  this  custom 
as  then  in  use  in  that  diocese.  Possibly  it  even  still 
prevails. 

On  p.  87  Judas  candles  are  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  Tenebrre  service.  Mr.  Feasey  does  not  make 
it  quite  clear  what  he  thinks  they  were,  but  implies 
that  this  was  a  name  for  candles  of  unbleached  wax. 
He  may  be  correct,  although  there  is  a  different  ex- 
planation of  the  name.  The  Judas  itself,  from  which 
more  likely  the  candles  were  called,  was  another  thing, 
and  it  is  fully  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Feasey  with  a  number 
of  illustrative  quotations.  The  following  allusions  to 
it  may  be  conveniently  added  to  those  cited  by  him  : 

John  Croxton,  of  York,  chandler,  in  1393,  bequeathed 
"to  Richard  my  brother  xiijj.  iiij^.,  and  the  blake 
herce  with  the  Ewangele,  and  iiij  torchese  of  grene 
wyth  the  Judase"  (  7"<?j/.  Ehor.,  i.  185). 

Thomas  Thornholm,  Esquire,  of  Harstop,  who 
directed  that  he  was  to  be  buried  at  Burton  Agnes 
Church,  in  the  East  Riding,  bequeathed  two  shillings 
in  1465  "  sustentacioni  cujusdam  luminis  vocati 
torches  quse  ponuntur  super  les  Judasses  ibidem " 
{Test.  Ebor.,  ii.  273). 

And  in  the  inventory  of  the  goods  (140910)  of 
Hugh  Grantham,  mason,  of  York,  "j  Juclns  pro 
j  torch  "  was  valued  at  eightpence  ( lest.  Ehor.,  iii.  48). 

The  statement  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  English 
mme  Maundy  Thursd.iy  will  not,  we  think,  stand, 
and  we  could  have  wished  that  Mr.  Feasey  had  given 
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some  authority  for  iL  There  are,  too,  some  strange 
blunders  in  the  Latin  and  Gre<;k  quotations  in  the 
book,  which,  however,  is  one  which  contains  a  great 
deal  of  useful  and  out-of-ihe-way  information  on  the 
subjects  with  which  it  deals.  We  only  hope  it  is  not 
intended  as  a  sort  of  new  Direclorium  Anglicanum  for 
practical  use. 

#  *^         * 

English  Minstrelsie.  Vol.  vii.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  S.  Baring- CJould.  Cloth,  royal  4to.  Pp. 
xxiv,  117.  Edinburgh:  7'.  C  and  E.  C.  Jcuk, 
Price  10s. 
This  work  is  now  approaching  completion,  and  the 
seventh  volume  before  us  fully  maintains  the  excellent 
characteristics  of  its  predecessors.  Prefixed  to  it  is 
an  admirable  i>ortrait  of  Mr.  Baring-Cjould,  and  the 
work  begins  with  .in  unsigned  essay  on  English  folk- 
music,  which,  however,  bears  clear  evidence  of  its 
authorship.  It  is  illustrated  with  some  portraits, 
besides  pictures  of  inns  and  houses.  Among  the 
portraits  is  one  of  the  Rev.  H.  Fleetwood  Sheppard. 
Following  the  introductory  essay  alluded  to  come,  as 
usual,  the  "  Notes  to  Songs."  The  songs  included 
in  this  volume  comprise  "  Colin's  Request  "  {1713) ; 
"Richard  of  Taunton  Dean"  (1716);  "Songs  of 
Shepherds  "  (1652) ;  "Come  here,  Fellow  Servant" 
(•759)1  which  by  a  curious  slip  Mr.  Baring  Gould 
attributes  in  part  to  "  Hoadly,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury." Fortunately  for  the  credit  of  the  Church  of 
England,  Hoadly  never  rose  to  the  post  of  Primate, 
but  died  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  1761  ;  "Brave 
Men  of  Kent  "  (1690) ;  "There  was  an  Old  Woman 
lived  under  a  Hill  "  (1669)  ;  and  many  others,  which 
it  is  impossible  to  name.  Mr.  Baring-Gould's  many- 
sided  activity  is  well  shown  in  this  work,  of  which  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  continue  to  speak  in  terms  of  cordial 
appreciation. 

*  *         * 

A    Manual    ok    Wood-Carving.     By    William 

Bemrose.      Crown    4to.       Twentieth     edition, 

enlarged,  with  130  designs.     London  :  Bemrose 

and  Sons,  Limited.     Price  5s. 

A  book  which   has  reached   its  twentieth  edition 

can  scarcely  need  any  further  recommendation,  and 

as  Mr.  Bemrose's  useful  manual  of  wood-carving  has 

acquired  that  distinction  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to 

say  much,  except  to  record  the  bare  fact  of  the  issue 

of  the  new  edition.     For  the  information  of  any  who 

may  not  be  personally  acquainted  with  the  work,  we 

may,  however,  briefly  say  that  it  comprises  an  Intro- 


duction on  the  subject  of  wood-carvirg  by  the  late 
Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewilt,  F.S.A.,  which  is  followed  by 
a  chapter  on  English  domestic  woodwork,  from  the 
jien  of  Mr.  W.  Bemrose.  Then  comes  a  series  of 
mstructions,  clearly  and  concisely  given  by  the  author, 
as  to  wood-carving,  the  tools  to  use,  and  how  to  use 
them.  In  addition  there  are  twenty  plates  of  designs, 
several  of  which  are  photographic  representations  of 
pieces  of  ancient  carved  domestic  furniture.  All  the 
plates  are  serviceable  hel])s  to  the  carver,  but  we 
do  not  care  for  the  designs  for  church  furniture  on 
Plate  XIII.  They  might  have  passed  muster  thirty 
years  ago,  but  will  not  stand  scrutiny  at  the  present 
day.  \N  hen  the  twenty-first  edition  appears  we  shall 
look  for  the  substitution  of  something  better  than  the 
designs  on  this  particular  Plate.  The  rest  of  the  book 
is  satisfactory. 

4»       4^       * 

We  have  received  from  the  author  (Mr.  W.  J.  Kaye, 
M.A.,  F.S.A.)  a  copy  of  A  Brief  History  of  the 
Church  and  Parish  of  Gosbetton.  The  book,  which 
is  well  illustrated,  is  published  at  the  low  price  of 
2s.  It  deals  with  the  outlines  of  the  histoiy  of  a 
Lincolnshire  church  and  ])arish.  The  church,  like 
so  many  others  in  that  part  of  England,  is  a  noble 
structure,  cruciform  in  plan,  and  with  a  tall  central 
spire.  Mr.  Kaye  gives  an  interesting  description  of 
it,  and  of  the  outlines  of  the  secular  history  of  the 
parish,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in  drawing 
attention  to  the  book. 


Note  to  Publishers. — We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

It  'ivould  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSS- 
would  first  wrUe  to  the  Editor  stating  the  subject  and 
manner  of  treatment. 

To  INTENDING  CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will  always  receive  careful  attention,  but  the  Editor 
cannot  return  them  if  not  accepted  unless  a  fully 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  is  enclosed.  To  this 
rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 

Letters  containing  queries  can  only  be  inserted  in  the 
"  Antiquary  "  if  of  general  interest,  or  on  some  new 
subject.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  reply  pri- 
vately, or  through  the  "  Antiquary,"  to  questions  of 
the  ordinary  nature  that  sometimes  reach  him.  No 
attention  is  paid  to  anonymous  communications  or 
would-be  contributions. 
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OCTOBER,  1897. 


Jl3ote0  of  tfte  ^ontf). 

The  annual  session  of  the  Cambrian  Archaeo- 
logical Association  has  been  held  this  year  at 
Haverfordwest,  and  was  much  appreciated 
by  the  members  and  friends.  The  most  en- 
joyable part  of  their  excursions  was  that  to 
the  remote  St.  David's,  which  is  so  rarely 
visited  on  account  of  its  difficulty  of  access. 
The  valuable  series  of  inscribed  and  orna- 
mented stones  of  pre -Norman  date  now 
preserved  in  the  cathedral  church  have  not 
as  yet  received  the  close  attention  which  they 
deserve.  The  special  feature  of  the  Llan- 
gwauen  excursion  was  the  removal  of  an 
inscribed  stone  from  the  wall  of  a  pigsty, 
into  which  it  had  been  built,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  inscription,  of  which  previously 
only  a  few  letters  were  visible,  could  be  read. 
The  Athaueum  report  says  that  "  when  taken 
out  it  was  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect specimens  of  its  kind  in  Pembrokeshire. 
It  belongs  to  the  bilingual  and  biliteral 
class,  like  the  well  -  known  '  Sagramnus ' 
stone  at  St.  Dogmael's,  near  Cardigan.  On 
the  front  it  bore  the  names  tigernaci  and 
DOBAGNi  in  debased  Latin  capitals,  and  on 
the  left  angle  in  Ogams  the  Celtic  equivalent 
DOVAGNi  of  the  Latin  dobagni.  Professor 
Rhys  said  that  Tigernach  was  a  well-known 
Irish  name,  but  Dobagni  was  new  as  far  as 
the  inscribed  stones  go,  although  it  occurs  in 
the  name  of  Merthyr  Dyfan  (Dovan  the 
Martyr)  in  Glamorganshire." 

^         ^         ^ 
The  British  Archaeological  Association  appears 
to  have  had  a  successful  and  interesting  ses- 
sion in  North  Wales,  with  Conway  as  their 
headquarters,  though   no   special   report   of 
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their  proceedings  has  reached  us.  It  is 
amusing,  however,  to  notice  from  the  reports 
of  both  the  Athenmwi  and  the  Builder  that 
our  old  friend  Sir  Llewelyn  Turner  has  been 
at  it  again  as  to  the  foolish  story  of  the  birth 
of  the  second  Edward  in  the  Eagle  Tower  of 
Carnarvon  Castle.  It  would  read  as  if  he 
had  convinced  all  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion of  the  truth  of  this  exploded  tradition, 
whereas  it  was  probably  only  due  to  courtesy 
that  an  old  gentleman  with  a  special  hobby 
was  not  contradicted  on  the  spot.  At  all  events, 
we  are  perfectly  confident  that,  if  any  of  the  in- 
telligent and  capable  men  at  the  head  of  the 
British  Archaeological  Association  investigate 
the  matter  for  themselves,  they  will  at  once 
become  convinced  that  the  combined  testi- 
mony of  documents  and  architecture  com- 
pletely upset  Sir  Llewelyn's  contentions. 
Readers  of  the  Antiquary  will  recollect  that 
the  question  at  issue  between  Mr.  Hartshorne 
and  Sir  Llewelyn  Turner  as  to  the  birthplace 
of  Edward  II.  was  thrashed  out  in  the  number 
for  September,  1894. 

,  ^  ^  ^ 
With  a  persistency  worthy  of  a  better  cause 
the  deputy-constable  of  Carnarvon  wrote  to 
the  Standard  a  letter,  which  appeared  on 
September  ist,  upholding  his  oft -refuted 
views.  We  have  before  remarked  how  im- 
possible it  seems  for  Sir  Llewelyn  to  write 
without  much  blundering.  In  this  short 
letter  he  gets  hopelessly  wrong  as  to  the 
titles  and  visits  of  learned  societies  to  the 
castle  under  his  charge.  He  styles  the 
British  Archaeological  Association  "Society," 
and  then  confuses  between  that  body  and 
the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute,  evidently 
imagining  that  the  society  which  visited  Car- 
narvon last  month  was  the  same  society  which 
was  there  in  1886,  whereas  at  that  date  it 
was  the  Institute !  These  are  trifles,  but 
they  are  eminently  characteristic  of  a  con- 
fused mind,  incapable  of  grasping  historic 
evidence. 

^  Ap  ^ 
The  cathedral  church  of  Chichester  has 
suffered  most  grievously  at  the  hands  of  the 
restorers  during  the  present  reign,  that  has 
proved  so  disastrous  to  the  fabrics  of  our 
finest  minsters.  The  noble,  dignified  stone 
choir  screen,  on  which  was  the  organ,  which 
was  of  fifteenth-century  date,  was  swept  away 
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in  1 859.  Not  only  the  screen,  but  the  returned 
stalls  were  banished  in  the  silly  attempt  to 
make  the  building  into  a  quasi  big  parish 
church.  Mr.  Slater,  the  then  architect,  also 
restored  out  of  existence  an  eflective  Per- 
pendicular reredos,  and  did  much  further 
damage.  The  collapse  of  the  spire  in  1861 
was  considered  by  many  competent  folk  to 
have  originated  with  the  removal  of  the  great 
stone  screen  which  had  bonded  together  two 
of  the  supporting  tower  piers.  Sir  (Jilbert 
Scott,  at  a  later  period  of  "  restoration," 
absolutely  needlessly  effaced  all  the  traces  of 
St.  Richard's  shrine  behind  the  high  altar  by 
destroying  the  platform  on  which  it  had 
stood,  and  laying  down  in  its  place  a  plain 
pavement  level  with  the  aisles.  And  now, 
forsooth,  the  invariable  Mr.  Pearson  is  to  be 
turned  loose  on  the  north-western  tower,  for 
which  he  asks  ^^6,250.  After  that,  if  only 
the  money  comes  in,  he  is  to  be  entrusted 
with  the  south  transept.  It  is  to  be  fervently 
hoped  that  the  public  won't  subscribe.  We 
have  been  assured  that  jQ\,ooo  is  a  sufficient 
estimate  for  all  that  need  be  done  to  the 
north-west  tower. 

•ijp  "ijp  4(» 
As  to  unhappy  Peterborough,  the  dean 
having  secured  the  destruction  of  the  north 
gable,  followed  by  its  rebuilding,  is  now  once 
more  on  the  war-path,  and  is  rattling  the 
collecting- box  vigorously  in  order  to  give 
Mr.  Pearson  a  free  hand  with  regard  to  the 
central  and  south  gables.  With  regard  to 
what  has  been  accomplished,  we  desire  to 
identify  ourselves  with  what  Dr.  Cox  said 
upon  this  point,  as  president  of  the  archi- 
tectural section  of  the  Royal  Archieological 
Institute  at  Dorchester  last  month:  "The 
chapter  will  now  flatter  themselves  on  the 
signal  success  of  their  undertaking ;  but  it  is 
well  to  remind  them  that  the  thirteenth- 
century  north  gable  has  been  destroyed,  that 
it  is  as  dead  as  Queen  Anne,  and  that  what 
they  have  got  in  its  place  is  a  work  of  the 
nineteenth  century  built  of  thirteenth-century 
stones.  The  process,  too,  of  restoring  it  to 
the  Perpendicular  has  not  been  accomplished 
without  a  considerable  departure  from  the 
original  lines,  and  a  deliberate  twisting  of 
the  walling  to  make  it  coincide  with  the 
unstraightened  bulk  of  fabric  beneath  the 
gable."     If  only  the  big  architects  could  be 


kept  ofT  our  ancient  minsters,  their  historic 
features  (so  far  as  they  have  left  us  any) 
might  yet  stand  for  centuries  to  come. 

^        ^        ^ 

The  last  public  utterance  of  that  prudent 
and  careful  antiquary,  a  man  of  consummate 
taste  and  European  reputation,  the  late  Sir 
A.  W.  Franks,  K.C.B.,  delivered  in  April  of 
the  current  year,  contained  this  memorable 
sentence : 

"I,  for  one,  greatly  doubt  whether  the 
restoration  of  ancient  buildings  should  be 
confided  to  an  eminent  architect  whose 
business  is  rather  to  construct  new  ones. 
.\s  has  been  already  observed,  if  we  want  to 
restore  an  old  painting  we  do  not  go  to  a 
Royal  Academician,  but  to  some  clever 
picture  restorer.  If  an  ancient  porcelain 
vase  required  reparation,  it  is  not  Messrs. 
Minton  that  we  should  consult,  but  some 
expert  china  mender.  I  do  not,  therefore, 
see  why  ancient  buildings  should  be  treated 
differently  from  any  other  works  of  art." 

On  the  same  occasion  Sir  Augustus  Franks 
l^ointed  out  that  recent  official  information 
showed  that  the  fabrics  of  ancient  cathedral 
and  parish  churches  were  under  the  control 
of  their  respective  governments  everywhere 
throughout  Christendom  save  in  England 
and  Russia,  and  he  strongly  advocated  the 
taking  their  guardianship  out  of  irresponsible 
hands.  Dr.  Cox  elaborated  this  idea  at 
Dorchester  by  suggesting  a  commission  con- 
sisting of  the  First  Commissioner  of  Works 
and  three  (lovernment  nominees,  in  con- 
junction with  the  President  of  the  Society 
of  Antiquaries,  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  and  the  Principal  Librarian  of 
the  British  Museum  (or  their  respective 
nominees),  who  should  act  in  conjunction 
with  the  capitular  body  of  the  cathedral 
church  proposed  to  be  treated. 

^  ^  ^ 
Golf  has  been  perhaps  rightly  termed  "  the 
most  selfish  of  all  games,"  on  account  of  the 
small  number  of  those  who  car^  participate 
in  the  amusement,  and  because  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  time  and  money  involved  in  its 
pursuits.  It  would  be  impertinent,  however, 
for  the  Antiquary  to  attempt  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  one  way  or  the  other  on  such  a 
subject,  but  the  alleged  recent  action  of  the 
Freshwater  Golf  Club  clearly  comes  within 
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our  cognizance.  It  is  stated  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight  papers  that  the  ancient  barrows  on 
Afton  Downs,  at  Freshwater  Gate,  are  being 
destroyed.  The  finest  of  these  barrows, 
nearest  to  the  bay,  has  been  already  de- 
molished, and  the  material  utilized  in  the 
making  of  a  golf  bunker.  "  Its  beautiful 
structure  and  contents  were  fully  exposed, 
and  many  of  the  visitors  have  rescued  por- 
tions in  the  shape  of  calcined  bones,  teeth, 
ashes,  and  other  relics  as  souvenirs."  If 
these  accounts  are  Cv.rrect,  as  we  believe 
them  to  be,  it  is  difficult  to  find  words  too 
strong  in  condemnation  of  this  reckless  and 
ignorant  action  by  those  who  belong  to  the 
leisured,  though  apparently  not  the  cultured, 
classes  of  our  population.  The  question 
arises,  who  can  stop  any  further  develop- 
ment of  this  Philistine  action  ?  In  whom 
docs  the  control  of  the  x\fton  Downs  rest — - 
parish  council,  district  council,  or  lord  of  the 
manor?  Golfers  have  been  kept  in  order 
before  now  by  the  voice  of  the  community, 
as  on  Wimbledon  Common. 

•in?  *le  'J? 
The  old  Greek  Church  of  St.  Mary,  Soho,  is 
condemned  by  the  London  County  Council 
as  "a  dangerous  structure."  It  was  the  first 
Greek  church  in  England,  built  in  1677  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Samos,  who  recorded  the 
fact  in  a  Greek  inscription  still  over  the  west 
door.  It  was  subsequently  occupied  by 
Huguenots  calling  themselves  "  Les  Grecs," 
and  it  is  figured  in  Hogarth's  picture 
"  Noon." 

^  ^  '^ 
The  repairs  now  being  done  at  the  parish 
church  of  Gosforth,  Cumberland,  have 
brought  to  light  further  early  sepulchral 
remains  of  a  most  interesting  character.  The 
churchyard  is  already  celebrated  as  having 
the  oldest  and  tallest  upstanding  sculptured 
Christian  cross  in  England,  as  well  as  the 
remains  of  several  other  pre-Roman  crosses. 
Two  hog-backed  or  coped  tombstones  have 
recently  been  found  under  the  foundations  of 
parts  of  the  church  which  were  probably  built 
in  1 1 25.  The  one  found  in  the  north  wall  is 
in  two  pieces,  and  is  5  feet  6^  inches  long. 
On  one  side  are  carved  interlaced  ornaments 
of  four  patterns  ;  on  the  other  there  is  a 
battle  scene  representing  two  hostile  armies. 
At  the  head   of  one  group  stands   a  chief 


armed  with  a  spear,  a  circular  shield  in  his 
right  hand  ;  behind  him  are  thirteen  warriors, 
all  bearded,  and  with  spears  over  their 
shoulders.  Opposite  stands  the  chief  of  the 
opposing  army,  holding  upright  a  pole  or 
lance,  at  the  top  of  which  is  a  triangular  flag, 
and  behind  him  also  there  are  thirteen  men. 
The  second  hog-back  is  in  three  pieces,  and 
is  5  feet  I  inch  long.  It  has  quite  a  different 
character.  At  the  apex  there  is  a  rope  or 
twist  much  worn  away,  and  between  the  rope 
is  the  plaited  body  of  a  serpent  with  the  head 
of  a  wolf,  open-jawed,  and  like  those  on 
Gosforth  Cross.  It  gapes  upon  and  seems  to 
do  battle  with  smaller  serpents.  In  a  panel, 
4  feet  long,  there  is  a  design  in  bold  relief  of 
two  wolf-headed  serpents  in  fierce  conflict 
with  a  human  figure,  which  subjugates  or 
rides  upon  a  smaller  serpent,  and  holds  one 
of  its  jaws  in  each  hand. 

The  antiquaries  of  Glasgow  have  been  much 
moved  over  the  recent  determination  to  clear 
away  an  old  house  in  Cathedral  Square, 
standing  at  the  corner  of  Macleod  Street.  It 
has  been  claimed  by  some  as  "one  of  the 
ancient  manses  connected  with  the  cathedral 
before  the  Reformation."  Those  manses 
were  erected  during  the  episcopate  of  Bishop 
John  Cameron  (1426-46),  and  if  the  house 
could  be  proved  to  be  of  that  date,  it  would 
be  of  much  value  as  an  example  of  fifteenth- 
century  domestic  work.  Another  account 
declares  that  the  building  bears  at  one  corner 
the  date  1070,  which  is  an  obvious  misread- 
ing, probably  for  1670.  A  competent  cor- 
respondent assures  us  that  the  house  cannot 
be  older  than  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  it,  nevertheless,  seems  well  worth 
preserving. 

^  '^  ^ 
The  claims  of  civilization  are  ever  hustling 
out  of  the  road  interesting  mementoes  of  the 
past.  There  was  no  extreme  antiquity  or 
special  picturesqueness  about  two  cottages 
just  demolished  at  Hounslow  to  make  way 
for  a  new  post-oflSce,  but  they  were  associated 
by  local,  and  apparently  correct,  tradition 
with  two  notorious  men  of  last  century, 
Dick  Turpin,  and  Hawkes,  the  "Flying  High- 
wayman." It  is  not  often  remembered  that 
the  clearing  of  the  roads  round  London  of 
the  ruftianly  "  knights  of  the  road,"  and  the 
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making  of  travelling  throughout  England  far 
safer,  was  mainly  due  to  the  brother  of  Yield- 
ing the  novelist.  When  Sir  John  Fielding 
became  magistrate  at  Bow  Street,  he  not  only 
established  mounted  patrols,  but  he  instituted 
an  admirable  and  then  novel  system  of  com- 
municating with  the  constabulary  throughout 
England,  through  (Quarter  Sessions,  and  sup- 
plying them  with  full  particulars  as  to 
criminals  at  large.  A  considerable  number 
of  his  printed  and  written  communications 
are  extant  among  the  Quarter  Session  papers 
of  the  county  of  Derby.  Before  his  death,  in 
1 780,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  most 
marked  cessation  of  highway  crimes. 

^  ^  <^ 
In  1869  the  Hungarian  archajologist,  Kolo- 
man  Henzelmann,  obtained  leave  to  search 
at  Stuhlweissenburg,  the  old  coronation  city, 
for  the  remains  of  the  mediaeval  kings  whose 
tombs  had  long  ago  been  disturbed  or 
destroyed  by  the  Turks.  'I'he  result  was 
the  unearthing  of  a  number  of  stone  coffins, 
with  inscriptions  assigning  them  to  various 
early  kings.  After  examination,  the  coffins 
and  their  contents  were  handed  over  to 
the  civic  authorities  for  due  preservation. 
The  mayor's  notion  of  safe  custody  was  to 
turn  out  the  bones  pell-mell  into  five  large 
packing-cases,  discarding  the  sarcophagi  as 
useless  lumber.  Another  mayor,  in  1872, 
came  across  these  bones  in  an  attic  of  the 
town-hall.  On  learning  what  they  were,  he 
appropriately  communicated  with  the  Chapter 
of  Stuhlweissenburg,  with  the  result  that  the 
boxes  were  nailed  up  and  placed  in  a  vault 
under  the  cathedral  church.  It  now  turns 
out  that  these  boxes  have  been  broken  open 
and  many  of  the  bones  filched,  it  is  said  by 
medical  students.  The  kings  to  whom  the 
bones  and  skulls  belonged,  which  are  now  in 
such  a  deplorable  condition,  or  altogether 
missing,  are :  St.  Emerich,  the  son  of 
St.  Stephen,  first  King  of  Hungary,  kings 
Stephen,  Koloman,  Bela,  Geiza  II.,  Ladis- 
las  II.,  Stephen  V.,  Bela  II.,  Ladislas  III., 
and  several  other  princes  of  the  Arpad  line. 
There  were  also  of  the  line  of  Anjou,  Queen 
Mary,  wife  of  Robert  Charles,  her  son,  and 
her  husband,  kings  Albert,  Ulysses,  Louis  II , 
and  John  Zpolya,  whose  corpse  Achmed 
Pasha  had  flung  out  of  the  vault  in  1543. 
The  moral  of  it  all  seems  to  be  that  eccle- 


siastical authorities  should  never  give  leave 
to  morbidly  curious  antiquaries  to  ransack 
interments,  or  indulge  themselves  in  that 
unhealthy  craze.  It  is  a  fact  that  there  is 
hardly  any  place  where  the  remains  of  a 
Christian  celebrity  are  so  sure  of  disturbance 
as  under  the  shelter  of  a  cathedral  church  or 
historic  abbey.  There  is  not  one  of  the 
royal  burials  at  Westminster  that  has  not 
been  overliauled. 

^        «jp        4c*      . 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  may  be 

noted  that  wholesale  anthropological  skull- 
hunting  has  just  experienced  a  severe  rebuff 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Two  agents 
of  the  Field  Columbian  Museum  of  Chicago, 
Messrs.  Darcey  and  Allen,  who  have  been 
engaged  for  some  time  collecting  Indian  relics 
for  the  museum,  were  landed,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
by  a  passing  steamer,  on  Memalouse  Island,  a 
noted  Indian  burial  ground.  When,  on  its 
return  trip,  the  same  steamer  called  at  the 
island,  the  visiting  scientists  had  secured  a 
fine  collection,  which  filled  eight  sacks,  and 
included  eighty-two  skulls  of  "braves,"  whose 
bodies  had  been  placed  generations  back  in 
the  numerous  dead  houses  for  which  this 
island  is  famous.  The  collectors  had  no 
trouble  in  leaving  the  island  with  their  booty, 
but  when  they  reached  The  Dalles,  Oregon, 
both  were  at  once  arrested  on  a  charge  of 
"grave  robbery."  They  have  now  been  sen- 
tenced to  a  heavy  fine,  and,  further,  to  carry 
the  skulls  and  skeletons  back  to  Memalouse 
Island,  and  "  replace  each  skull  and  skeleton 
in  the  same  dead-house  from  which  they 
had  taken  it."  As  the  eighty-two  skulls  and 
thirty  skeletons  had  become  considerably 
mixed,  this  part  of  their  task  may  be  not  a 
little  difficult. 

ijji>  p|,  .jj, 
One  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  of 
London's  statues  has  recently  been  moved 
into  a  more  public  position.  For  upwards 
of  two  hundred  years  the  fine  bronze  statue  of 
James  II.  has  stood  in  Whitehall  Gardens,  at 
the  rear  of  Inigo  Jones's  banqueting-house. 
It  has  now  been  placed  in  the  garden  adjoin- 
ing Gwydyr  House,  Whitehall,  better  known 
as  the  offices  of  those  perversely  dilatory 
public  servants  the  Charity  Commissioners. 
Good  judges  consider  this  statue  to  be  one  of 
the  best  that  London  possesses,  and  it  un- 
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doubtedly  possesses  considerable  dignity  and 
effective  grace.  The  name  of  the  sculptor 
was  for  some  time  in  doubt,  and  the  general 
attributing  of  the  workmanship  to  Grinling 
Gibbons  was  considered  by  some  to  be  no 
better  than  an  easy  kind  of  guesswork.  The 
moving  of  the  statue  has,  however,  brought  it 
into  celebrity,  and  the  popular  notion  turns 
out  to  be  the  true  one.  In  the  Autobiography 
of  Sir  John  Bramslon,  printed  for  the  Camden 
Society,  we  read  :  "  On  New  Year's  Day 
(1686-7)  a  statue  in  brass  was  to  be  seen, 
placed  the  day  before,  in  the  yard  at  White- 
hall, made  by  Gibbons,  at  the  charge  of  Toby 
Rustick,  of  the  present  king,  James  the  2nd." 
This  Toby  Rustick,  who  was  page  of  the 
back- staircase  and  keeper  of  Hampton  Court, 
described  by  Evelyn  as  "a  very  simple, 
igno'ant,  but  honest  and  loyal  creature,"  gave 
Grinling  Gibbons  a  commission  to  execute 
for  him  two  "statues  of  brass,"  one  of 
Charles  II.  and  one  of  James  II.,  which  he 
presented  to  their  respective  majesties.  The 
former  was  placed  at  Chelsea  and  the  latter 
at  Whitehall.     Their  joint  cost  was^  ;^  1,000. 

^         ^         '^ 

This  statue  of  James  II.  represents  the  King 
in  classic  Roman  garb,  without  which  it 
seems  then  to  have  been  thought  undignified 
to  represent  anyone  of  position.  It  is  curious 
to  note  how  completely  capricious  are  art 
crazes  with  regard  to  costume.  At  one  time 
great  men  were  represented  in  amalgam  cos- 
tumes that  no  one  could  possibly  have  worn 
at  any  epoch,  such  as  a  Ramilies  wig  and  a 
Roman  toga,  so  much  in  vogue  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Anne.  The  Dutch  masters,  on  the 
contrary,  were  so  enamoured  of  their  own  ugly 
burgher  dress  that,  both  on  canvas  and  in 
glass,  they  clad  Old  Testament  patriarchs 
and  New  Testament  saints  in  sixteenth-cen- 
tury civilian  dress.  The  ecclesiastical  artists 
of  Abyssinia  of  the  present  day  carry  out  this 
Dutch  idea  of  adhesion  to  modern  costume 
and  accessories  with  singular  faithfulness.  A 
correspondent,  who  has  recently  returned  to 
England  after  a  close  examination  of  the 
churches  of  that  land  of  startling  contrasts, 
tells  us  that  a  large  wall-painting  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Gundet,  the  subject  of 
which  is  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  repre- 
sents Pharaoh  holding  a  six-shooter  in  one 


hand,  and  a  binocular  field-glass  in  the  other, 
whilst  his  host  are  all  armed  with  Remington 
rifles  ! 

^  4p  ^ 
Some  of  the  daily  papers  have  recently,  in 
their  dull  season,  been  giving  various  instances 
of  strange  old  prescriptions  for  different 
diseases  which  are  still  occasionally  used  by 
ignorant  country  folk.  But  it  is  not  generally 
known,  and  we  have  never  seen  it  stated  in 
print,  that  there  are  certain  old-fashioned 
country  Wesleyans  (we  have  met  with  them 
in  Yorkshire  and  in  Derbyshire)  who  pin 
their  faith  in  times  of  illness  entirely  and 
solely  to  John  Wesley's  prescriptions  and 
advice.  The  great  preacher  put  forth  a  small 
book  in  1 747,  called  Primitive  Physic  ;  or  an 
Easy  and  Natural  Method  of  curing  most 
Diseases.  Three  editions  were  speedily  called 
for,  and  it  was  also  translated  into  French. 
In  1755  the  book  was  considerably  extended, 
and  again  in  1773. 

'^  "^  ^ 
We  find  from  a  copy  of  the  1773  edition, 
which  lies  before  us,  strong  and  most  whole- 
some advice  as  to  the  use  of  cold  water  both 
inside  and  out.  Regular  cold  bathing  is 
recommended  as  a  cure  or  an  alleviation  of  a 
long  list  of  diseases  that  covers  two  or  three 
pages.  Wesley  is  singularly  primitive  in  his 
advice,  omitting  altogether  from  his  prescrip- 
tions "the  four  Herculean  medicines,  opium, 
bark,  steel,  and  most  of  the  preparations  of 
quicksilver,  because  they  are  not  safe,  but 
extremely  dangerous."  Instead  of  these,  John 
Wesley  recommends  "to  men  of  plain  and 
unbiassed  reason,  such  remedies  as  air,  water, 
milk,  whey,  honey,  treacle,  salt,  vinegar,  and 
common  English  herbs."  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  thought  that  all  of  the  great 
preacher's  remedies  would  commend  them- 
selves now  for  adoption,  save  amongst  ignorant 
devotees  of  his  name.  Illnesses  are  arranged 
alphabetically,  so  at  the  very  outset  ague 
occurs.  A  large  choice  of  remedies  is  given, 
one  of  which  is  :  "  Take  a  handful  of  ground- 
sell,  shred  it  small,  put  it  in  a  paper  bag 
four  inches  square,  pricking  that  side  which 
is  to  be  next  the  skin  full  of  holes ;  cover 
this  with  a  thin  linen,  and  wear  it  on  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  renewing  it  two  hours  before 
the  fit."  But  if  this  fails  here  is  another, 
marked,  too,  with  an  asterisk,  denoting  that 
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John  Wesley  had  himself  tried  it,  or  knew  it 
to  be  effectual  from  personal  observation : 
"  Make  six  middling  pills  of  cobwebs ;  take 
one  a  little  before  the  cold  fit,  two  a  little 
before  the  next  fit,  and  the  other  three,  if 
need  be,  a  little  before  the  third  fit ;  this 
seldom  fails ;  but,  observe,  they  must  be  fresh 
cobwebs,  not  those  that  are  some  years  old, 
which  are  little  better  than  a  lump  of  dirt." 
The  followers  of  the  founder  of  the  Methodists 
who  believe  in  his  infallibility  will,  when 
attacked  with  bleeding  at  the  nose,  adopt  the 
sixth  and  last  cure,  for  that  is  the  only  one 
marked  with  the  word  "  tried  "  (we  conclude 
by  John  Wesley).  The  remedy  is  simple,  but 
at  the  same  time  awkward,  and  rather  heroic. 
Here  is  the  whole  of  it :  "  Go  into  a  pond  or 
river"!  Should  they  suffer  from  sciatica, 
they  will  "apply  a  mud  made  of  finely  pow- 
dered pit  coal  and  warm  water,"  a  suggestion 
that  has  the  special  approval  of  an  asterisk  ; 
or  if  afflicted  with  a  cancer  in  the  mouth,  they 
will  "  blow  the  ashes  of  scarlet  cloth  into  the 
mouth  or  throat,"  with  an  assured  conviction 
that  "  it  seldom  fails  " ! 

^  ^  ^ 
Apropos  of  the  article  in  the  September 
number  of  the  Antiijuary  on  Dorchester, 
the  following  handbill  announcing  sports  to 
be  held  at  Maiden  Castle,  on  September  29, 
1798,  may  be  worth  quoting  : 

"  All  persons  of  jovial,  friendly,  and  loyal 
dispositions,  are  invited  to  be  present  at,  and 
to  partake  of  the  undermentioned  country 
sports,  which  with  others,  to  be  declared 
upon  the  ground,  are  intended,  if  the  weather 
is  fine,  to  be  exhibited  at  Maiden  Castle, 
near  Dorchester,  this  day,  September  20, 
at  1 1  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  honour  of 
the  Birth-day  of  her  Royal  Highness  the 
Duchess  of  Wurtemberg  : — 

"  To  be  played  for  at  cricket,  a  Round  of 
Beef — Each  man  of  the  winning  set  to  have 
a  Ribband. 

"  A  Cheese  to  be  rolled  down  the  Hill — 
Prize  to  whoever  stops  it. 

"  A  Silver  Cup  to  be  run  for  by  Ponies, 
the  best  of  Three  Heats. 

"A  Pound  of  Tobacco  to  be  Grinned  for. 

"A  Barrel  of  Beer  to  be  rolled  down  the 
Hill — Prize  to  whoever  stops  it. 

"  A  Michaelmas  Goose  to  be  dived  for. 

"  A  good  Hat  to  be  Cudgelled  for. 


"  Half  a  Guinea  for  the  best  Ass  in  Three 
Heats. 

"A  handsome  Hat,  for  the  Boy  most 
expert  in  catching  a  Roll  dipped  in  Treacle, 
and  suspended  by  a  string. 

"  A  Leg  of  Mutton,  and  a  Gallon  of 
Porter,  to  the  winner  of  a  Race  of  100  Yards 
in  Sacks. 

"  A  good  hat  to  be  wrestled  for, 

"  Half  a  Guinea  to  the  Rider  of  the  Ass, 
who  wins  the  best  of  Three  Heats,  by  coming 
in  last. 

"  A  Pig — Prize  to  whoever  catches  him  by 
the  tail." 

In  the  Times  newspaper  of  the  following 
week  is  duly  recorded  the  presence  of  King 
George  and  Queen  Charlotte  at  these  rural 
sports. 

The  annual  excursion  of  the  Glasgow  Archae- 
ological Society  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
September  7,  the  places  visited  being  all 
situated  in  West  Lothian.  The  interesting 
remains  of  the  Prcceptory  of  Knights  Hos- 
pitallers at  Torphichen  were  first  examined, 
and  a  paper  on  the  subject  read  by  Mr. 
John  Edwards,  F.S.A.  Scot.  The  ruins  of 
Linlithgow  Palace  were  next  inspected,  after 
an  interesting  sketch  of  its  history  had  been 
given  by  the  hon.  secretary  of  the  society, 
VV.  J,  Dalrymple  Duncan,  F.S.A.,  etc. 
'I'hereafter  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  Church 
of  St.  Michael,  Linlithgow,  where  Mr.  John 
Honeyman,  R.S.A.,  read  an  account  of  his 
recent  restoration  of  the  edifice  which, 
although  referred  to  by  Billings  as  "assuredly 
the  most  important  specimen  of  an  ancient 
parochial  church  now  existing  in  Scotland," 
had  undergone  many  bizarre  modifications 
in  1646,  in  1812,  and  in  1821.  Mr. 
Honeyman's  remarks  were  ably  supplemented 
by  the  present  incumbent,  the  Rev.  John 
Ferguson,  to  whose  zeal  the  success  of  the 
restoration  is  largely  due.  PVom  Linlithgow 
the  party  proceeded  to  the  parish  church  of 
Abercorn,  which,  refitted  in  1579  and  re- 
paired in  1838,  has  lately  been  further 
restored.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Crawfurd,  F.S.A. 
Scot.,  minister  of  the  parish,  here  read  a 
brief  but  instructive  paper  on  the  history  of 
the  church,  which,  perhaps  an  outcome  of 
St.  Wilfrid's  seventh-century  monastery  of 
Aebbercurnig,  possesses  a  Norman  doorway. 
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a  Celtic  cross,  and  several  specimens  of  the 
"  hog-backed  "  tombstone.  The  little  twelfth- 
century  Norman  church  of  Dalmeny  was  next 
visited.  Dalmeny  Church  is  justly  regarded 
as  the  best  example  of  Norman  architecture 
to  be  found  in  Scotland,  and  although  its 
interior  has  suffered  some  ill-treatment,  very 
little  requires  to  be  done  to  restore  the 
original  appearance  of  the  building. 

The  members  of  the  expedition  very  suit- 
ably concluded  the  day  by  dining  together 
in  the  Hawes  Inn,  South  Queensferry, 
memorable  as  the  hostelry  where  Mr. 
Jonathan  Oldbuck,  over  a  magnum  of  claret, 
explained  to  Lovel  "  the  difference  between 
the  mode  of  entrenching  castra  stativa  and 
castra  astiva,  things  confounded  by  too 
many  of  our  historians." 

^  ^  ^ 
With  regard  to  the  interesting  old  bell  taber- 
nacle or  case  at  Milton  Abbey,  described  in 
the  last  issue  of  the  Antiquary^  we  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  announce  that  the  project  for 
dragging  it  from  its  original  position  and 
swinging  it  in  front  of  the  high  altar  has  been 
practically  abandoned.  This  fortunate  result 
of  the  visit  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  is 
satisfactory  for  all  concerned,  for  had  it  been 
thus  moved  ridicule  would  assuredly  have 
covered  with  confusion  all  concerned  in  its 
transportation  and  metamorphosis.  The  ac- 
companying illustration  of  this  beautiful 
fifteenth-century  bell-cover  is  from  a  photo- 
graph by  Mr.  W.  Ellis,  of  34,  St.  John's 
Church  Road,  London.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  bring  forward  any  further  argu- 
ment why  this  erection  could  not  possibly 
have  been  a  tabernacle  for  the  Reserved 
Sacrament,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the 
side  next  the  wall  is  left  plain  and  uncoloured. 
Could  anyone  imagine  that  if  this  great  thing 
was  for  reservation,  that  the  side  in  which 
the  opening  was  for  placing  the  pix  would 
be  left  unadorned?  We  consider,  however, 
the  matter  definitely  settled ;  it  is  no  more 
a  Sacrament  tabernacle  than  is  the  great 
central  tower  of  the  abbey. 

^  ^  ^ 
It  is  with  very  sincere  regret  that  we  have  to 
record  the  decease  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Tomlinson, 
F.S.A.,  of  Huddersfield.  For  a  period  of 
twenty-one  years  Mr.  Tomlinson  was  honorary 
secretary    of    the   Yorkshire    Archreological 


Society,  and  his  kindly,  genial  courtesy  won 
for  him  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  On  his 
retirement  last  year,  Mr.  Tomlinson  was  pre- 
sented with  some  plate  as  a  slight  recognition 
of  his  many  services  to  the  society  during  the 
long  period  that  he  held  the  post  of  secretary. 
During  a  recent  visit  to  Italy  Mr.  Tomlinson 
contracted  malarial  fever ;  this  led  to  compli- 
cations, and  resulted  in  his  death,  at  the  age 
of  sixty,  on  August  21. 
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€rtract  of  a  Cour  in  31talp  in 
1702  ann  1703  bp  4  ilanies. 

Communicated  itv  Miss  B.  Whitehoi'se. 


Manh  \st.  Went  to  the  Parlours  of  two 
Convents.  This  was  a  great  favour,  as  the 
Nuns  do  not  in  general  receive  company 
during  Lent ;  but  we  had  this  indulgence 
granted  us  from  going  with  a  gentleman  who 
was  Brother  to  the  Prioress.  They  both  are 
composed  entirely  of  noble  families.  One 
was  of  the  Order  of  St.  Stephen  ;  the  dress 
white  with  a  red  Cross  ;  their  grand  dress  is 
very  handsome  ;  they  wear  likewise  a  ring 
with  a  Cross  upon  it.  There  are  only  23 
Nurses  in  this  Convent,  and  as  many  Lay 
Sisters  :  the  diflercnce  between  the  latter  and 
the  former  is  that  they  are  not  noble  ;  and  do 
not  give  any,  or  at  least  a  very  small  sum,  on 
entering  the  Convent.  But  they  take  the 
veil,  serve  the  Novitiate,  and  make  the  vows 
the  same.  They  are  perfect  Slaves,  doing  all 
the  drudgery  work  and  menial  offices  like 
common  Servants  ;  with  only  this  difference, 
that  they  receive  no  pay,  and  are  confined  for 
life :  they  are  likewise  dressed  in  an  inferior 
manner  to  the  Nuns.  The  general  manner 
for  them  to  converse  with  any  Friends  or  re- 
lations is  through  what  is  called  the  Crate, 
which  is  composed  of  3  rows,  one  within 
another,  of  cross  Iron  bars  :  as  if  one  was  not 
sufficient  either  to  prevent  these  poor  pri- 
soners from  making  their  escape,  or  persons 
going  to  them  !  What  is  called  the  Parlour 
is  much  better :  large  folding-doors  are  thrown 
open,  the  Nuns  are  within  in  a  kind  of  small 
room ;  you  are  only  separated  from  them  by 
a  step,  which  it  is  extremely  easy  to  pass  ; 
which  I  did  accordingly,  and  was  proceeding 
still  farther  when  they  stopped  me  in  a  pro- 
digious hurry,  saying  it  was  not  permitted  for 
strangers  to  come  within,  nor  for  them  to  go 
without,  that  step.  The  Novitiate  lasts  a 
year.  The  late  Grand  Duke  Leopold  (who 
likewise  suppressed  many  monasteries)  made 
a  very  wise  regulation,  that  it  should  not  be 
permitted  for  any  woman  to  take  the  \€\\  till 
she  was  Twenty-five  years  of  age :  as  formerly 
the  poor  unhappy  victims  used  to  be  forced 
to  take  the  Veil  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  by  the 
cruelty  of  Parents,  in  order  to  provide  the 


better  for  the  elder  or  handsomer  branches 
of  the  I'aniily. 

The  other  Convent  is  of  the  Order  of 
Malta  :  the  dress  black  with  a  white  cross  ; 
with  their  habit  of  ceremony  they  wear  a  very 
fine  cordon,  which  they  make  themselves  ; 
and  indeed  it  appears  to  be  almost  the  only 
thing  they  do  ;  for  when  we  inquired  if  they 
painted  or  made  any  fancy  work  or  embroidery 
they  answered  they  had  not  time,  but  that 
some  of  the  old  ones  knit  stockings.  Upon 
their  expression  of  not  having  time,  we  asked 
them  how  they  employed  it ;  upon  which 
they  gave  us  for  answer  that  they  passed 
almost  the  whole  of  it  in  their  religious  wor- 
ship. There  are  15  Nuns  in  this  Convent, 
and  more  Lay  Sisters.  They  have  a  Prioress 
and  a  Knight  of  Malta  for  their  Superior. 
They  wear  a  very  neat  thing  made  of  white 
linen,  and  all  in  little  pleats  round  their  neck. 
They  could  not  even  put  their  foot  over  the 
step  to  reach  the  chairs  they  had  given  us  to 
sit  upon.  They  may  go  out  of  these  Con- 
vents for  their  health ;  but  then  they  must 
have  a  Certificate  from  the  Physician  that  it  is 
almost  a  mortal  disease  ;  after  which  they 
must  have  permission  not  only  from  the  Arch- 
bishop, but  also  from  the  Pope. 

March  -^rd.  Left  off  fires  in  the  room  in 
which  I  and  my  Sisters  sit,  though  all  our 
rooms  were  to  the  North.  On  the  South  side 
of  the  Arno  too  hot  always  in  the  middle  of 
the  day. 

7///.  Went  to  the  Grand  Duke's  Palace, 
situated  by  the  Arno.  There  is  nothing  re- 
markable in  it,  only  everything  thoroughly 
comfortable  ;  chimnies  in  all  the  rooms,  etc. ; 
in  one  there  were  even  two  chimnies,  which 
is  very  uncommon ;  the  Marble  chimney- 
pieces  are  handsome,  and  suited  to  the  hang- 
ings ;  the  former  are  of  Porto  Venere.  There 
are  double  windows,  which  are  very  useful, 
both  for  the  cold  in  winter  and  the  heat  in 
summer. 

'J'he  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  always  re- 
side here  three  months  during  the  winter. 
The  latter  is  the  daughter  of  the  King  of 
Naples  ;  she  is  extremely  plain,  and  scarcely 
one  degree  removed  from  an  Idiot ;  indeed  it 
is  reported  that  she  was  forced  upon  the 
Grand  Duke,  and  that  he  was  betrothed  to 
her  Sister,  the  Empress  of  Germ  a  y ;  but  the 
Princess  dying  who  was   intended   for  the 
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Emperor,  the  one  promised  to  the  Grand 
Duke  was  given  to  him ;  and  poor  Ferdinand 
the  Third  was  obhged  to  take  up  with  the 
Princess  Louisa,  who  being  esteemed  unfit 
for  anything  else,  was  intended  for  the  Veil. 
However  the  Grand  Duke  himself,  though 
very  worthy,  is  not  the  brightest  of  human 
beings,  and  is  entirely  governed  by  his 
Minister,  Manfredini. 

From  hence  we  went  to  a  Convent  of 
Canonesses,  instituted  by  the  Grand  Duke 
Leopold.  It  is  for  Young  Ladies  of  Noble 
Family  without  Fortune,  i  hey  ought  not  to 
enter  till  the  age  of  24  ;  but  those  we  saw 
had  entered  at  13  or  14.  There  was  one 
very  lively  beautiful  girl  among  them.  There 
is  an  Abbess  and  7  Canonesses,  besides  3 
Young  Ladies  for  their  education.  This  was 
originally  a  Nunnery ;  and  there  is  still  one 
at  the  bottom  of  the  house :  there  are  but  9 
Nuns  left ;  each  Nun  has  always  a  Lay  Sister 
to  wait  upon  her.  When  the  Nuns  die,  they 
make  more  Canonesses ;  but  this  is,  properly 
speaking,  a  Conservatorio,  and  not  a  rigid 
Convent,  for  they  permitted  us  to  go  all  over 
it.  One  of  the  Nuns,  being  sister  to  the 
Abbess,  slept  with  her;  otherwise  they  are 
not  permitted  to  come  in  that  part  of  the 
house.  Each  Canoness  has  a  kitchen,  bed- 
room, and  sitting  ditto,  to  herself:  and  many 
have  even  more,  as  the  house  is  not  half  in- 
habited. If  they  prefer  it,  which  many  do, 
they  may  two  or  three  live  together.  They 
may  go  out  at  any  time  with  permission  from 
the  Abbess ;  they  may  likewise  go  out  for 
ever  and  marry  if  they  choose,  as  they  make 
no  Vows.  The  Abbess  has  a  conversazione 
of  an  Evening,  where  anybody  may  go  and 
play  at  Cards,  and  stay  till  9  o'clock.  The 
Abbess  would  not  give  the  Canonesses  leave 
to  come  and  see  us.  I  believe  they  seldom 
go  but  to  their  relations.  Moreover,  being 
Heretics,  they  might  perhaps  think  we  should 
corrupt  them.  The  Abbess  was  the  widow 
of  the  late  Governor  of  Pisa. 

iSM.  Went  to  the  Baths  before  men- 
tioned :  the  apartments  in  the  Casino  are 
very  good,  but  they  ask  a  Tecchino  per  day 
for  a  single  one. 

22nd.  Mama  and  the  Doctor  went  to 
Florence.  We  went  to  the  Botanical  Garden, 
where  there  is  esteemed  to  be  a  good  collec- 
tion of  plants. 

VOL.  XXXIII. 


Pisa  is  three  miles  in  circumference.  It 
is  walled  in,  but  the  walls  are  in  a  very  decayed 
state.  It  is  almost  depopulated,  not  con- 
taining above  15,000  inhabitants;  whereas 
Leghorn  that  is  not  half  so  large  has  70,000. 
This  depopulation  has  been  attributed  chiefly 
to  the  unhealthiness  of  its  air,  owing  to  the 
stagnant  waters  in  its  neighbourhood,  which 
till  lately  rendered  it  almost  uninhabited ; 
and  indeed  it  is  still  very  unwholesome  in 
summer,  particularly  to  strangers :  the  in- 
habitants themselves,  at  least  those  who  are 
in  affluent  circumstances,  seldom  remain  in 
it  at  that  season,  but  resort  to  the  Baths  or 
elsewhere.  Leopold  took  great  pains  to  have 
the  marshes  drained,  and  resided  here  a  great 
deal  himself  to  encourage  his  subjects  to  do 
the  same  ;  both  of  these  circumstances  have 
been  of  great  service  to  Pisa.  Another 
principal  circumstance  tending  to  the  de- 
population of  this  place  was  the  neighbourhood 
of  Leghorn,  which  after  the  improvements  of 
its  Port  drew  inhabitants  from  all  parts  on 
account  of  its  advantageous  situation  for 
commerce. 

The  Arno  runs  through  Pisa,  and  it  is 
always  covered  with  boats  that  are  going 
backwards  and  forwards  to  Leghorn  and 
Florence,  with  baggage,  Furniture,  Wine,  etc. ; 
and  the  best  situation  is  the  houses  on  each 
side  of  the  river ;  the  south  side  for  the 
winter,  and  the  north  for  the  summer.  There 
are  4  Gates,  one  towards  Leghorn,  another  to 
Florence,  a  third  to  Lucca,  and  the  fourth 
named  Porta  alle  Piazza  ;  these  are  all  half 
shut  (all  the  year  round)  at  the  Ventiquattro 
or  about  half  an  hour  after  sunset;  after 
which  time  you  must  pay  for  going  through  ; 
but  in  about  an  hour  this  indulgence  ceases, 
and  they  are  quite  shut  till  near  sunrise  next 
morning  ;  except  that  towards  Leghorn,  which 
remains  open  till  near  one  in  the  morning. 

The  Borgo  is  the  best  Street ;  in  it  are  all 
the  Shops,  but  they  are  not  good  here.  There 
are  three  Bridges  on  the  Arno.  PVom  the 
depopulation  already  mentioned,  grass  grows 
in  many  places  in  the  Streets  and  Squares ; 
in  general  you  scarcely  see  three  people  from 
one  end  of  the  Street  to  the  other.  There 
are  a  great  many  Convents  both  for  Men  and 
Women.  Also  many  Churches.  The  latter 
in  general  have  nothing  remarkable  ;  that 
belonging  to  the  Knights  of  St.  Stephen  con- 
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tains  a  great  many  banners  taken  from  the 
Turks ;  this  is  a  Religious  and  Military 
Order,  instituted  by  the  Grand  DukeCosimo. 
There  is  an  University,  and  also  a  museum 
of  natural  curiosities ;  an  Observatory  and  a 
botanical  Garden.  The  environs  are  very 
flat ;  but  in  the  spring  they  arc  very  pretty, 
particularly  on  the  banks  of  the  Scrchio,  from 
the  luxuriancy  of  the  C'orn  and  \'iiies,  which 
are  very  beautiful :  the  latter  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood are  trained  from  tree  to  tree  ;  some 
of  these  trees  are  a  kind  of  Poplar  and  others 
the  Mulberry,  planted  on  purpose  to  be  the 
support  of  the  Vines  ;  the  Mulberry  is  en- 
tirely stripped  of  its  leaves,  both  on  account 
of  feeding  the  Silk  Worms,  and  likewise  that 
it  may  not  be  too  great  a  sl^de  for  the  Vines. 

The  Grand  Duke  has  a  kind  of  Farm  called 
the  Casione  ;  about  3  miles  from  it  are  a  great 
number  of  Camels,  that  are  grazing  like  other 
Cattle :  they  are  employed  in  carrying  Wood 
and  other  heavy  burthens  ;  they  feed  chiefly 
upon  branches  of  trees ;  they  are  very  small, 
being  much  degenerated  on  account  of  the 
coldness  of  this  climate  in  comparison  to  the 
one  they  were  accustomed  to. 

Butcher's  meat  here  is  very  good,  and  not 
much  cheaper  than  in  England  :  Poultry,  Fish, 
Fruit  and  Vegetables  very  cheap  and  good. 
They  make  a  kind  of  Rolls  here  which  are 
universally  acknowledged  to  be  superior  to 
what  is  to  be  met  with  in  any  other  part  of 
Italy,  or  in  any  other  country.  The  Butter 
likewise  that  is  made  at  the  Grand  Duke's 
Casione  is  remarkably  good,  and  has  his 
Arms  stamped  upon  it. 

Florence^  25///.  Left  Pisa  at  half-past  four 
in  the  morning,  and  arrived  at  Muggi's 
Hotel,  Florence,  between  5  and  6  in  the 
evening  ;  being  50  miles  of  very  good  road. 
There  are  6  Posts,  and  each  Post  is  8  miles. 
The  price  both  for  the  horses  and  Postilions 
are  fixed  by  the  Tarif :  nevertheless  the  latter 
are  always  discontented  and  disputing  with 
travellers ;  for  which  reason  they  have  adopted 
in  general  going  Vetturino  or  with  the  same 
horses,  as  it  makes  very  little  difierence  in 
point  of  time,  and  avoids  all  altercation.  In 
long  journeys  you  may  likewise  agree  with  the 
Vetturino  Master  to  find  you  in  everything 
upon  the  road  ;  and  then  only  giving  some- 
thing of  buono  mano  to  the  Inn  Keepers  or 
their  Servants,  you  save  a  great  deal  of  im- 
position and  trouble.     ^Ve  stopped  3  hours 


for  the  horses  to  rest  at  a  little  dirty  Inn 
called  the  Osteria  de  Bianchi,  which  is  half 
way.  They  put  us  into  a  little  nasty  bedroom  ; 
as  there  are  never  any  other  or  what  we  call 
sitting  rooms  or  parlours  at  any  Inns  on  the 
road,  but  only  one  large  Room,  in  which  are 
all  the  Coachmen.  We  carried  our  Breakfast 
with  us,  as  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  to  be 
had  in  these  [>laces  :  to  be  sure  we  did  get  a 
kind  of  brown  Pan  to  boil  our  Coffee  in.  The 
country  between  Pisa  and  Florence  is  very 
l)rctly  ;  the  road  (a  great  part  of  it  at  least)  is 
l)y  the  banks  of  the  Arno. 

29///.  In  the  evening  left  Nuggits  and 
came  to  Caser  Ginori,  Via  Mazzio,  No.  163. 
This  house  belongs  to  two  Florentine  noble- 
men, and  had  never  been  let  before  ;  but  our 
friend  Mr.  G.  persuaded  them  to  let  us  have 
the  greatest  part  of  it,  upon  our  engaging  it 
for  six  months  at  25  sequins  per  Month.  It 
is  a  very  charming  house  ;  very  lofty  and  airy ; 
the  great  hall  is  40  feet  square  and  almost  as 
high,  and  all  the  other  rooms  in  proportion, 
which  was  a  very  great  comfort  during  the 
great  heat.  Here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  in- 
stead of  boards,  the  floors  are  paved  with 
brick,  which  are  continually  sprinkled  in 
summer. 

31^/.  Easter  Day.  Went  to  the  Cathedral 
to  hear  High  Mass,  at  which  the  Grand  Duke 
and  all  his  Suite  were  present.  Afterwards 
went  to  the  Grand  Duke's  Casino,  a  very 
pretty  house  and  Wood  on  the  banks  of  the 
Arno,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  town. 
This  is  the  constant  resort  every  Evening  in 
Summer,  and  serves  as  aCorso.  The  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen  ready  dressed  for  the  Opera 
drive  about  here  in  open  or  close  carriages  ; 
and  sometimes  even  venture  to  make  use  of 
their  feet  a  little.  From  hence  they  return  to 
Town,  and  either  remain  in  their  carriages  to 
eat  Ices  at  the  door  of  the  Casino,  or  else 
go  into  the  Cassino  for  the  same  purpose, 
and  to  play  at  Cards  :  it  being  a  place  belong- 
ing to  the  nobility,  where  they  assemble  either 
as  a  Conversazione  and  to  play  at  Cards,  or 
during  the  Carnival  to  dance.  From  hence 
they  go  to  the  Opera,  which  in  Summer  does 
not  begin  till  near  10  o'clock,  and  in  Winter 
before  six,  as  it  is  regulated  by  the  length  of 
the  days ;  the  Doors  always  opening  about 
half  an  hour  after  sunset. 

April  \st.  Went  to  the  Teatro  della  Per- 
gola, being  the  first  time  of  its  opening  after 
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Lent.  The  name  of  the  Opera,  Theseus 
and  Ariadne ;  the  dance  the  Kapitore 
Renito.  You  have  not  a  different  opera 
every  night,  but  the  same  for  several  months 
together :  for  which  reason  scarcely  anybody 
attends  to  it,  but  they  talk  all  the  time,  except 
when  some  favourite  Song  is  being  sung. 
Many  people  play  at  cards  in  their  boxes,  and 
almost  all  have  a  kind  of  little  Conversazione, 
their  acquaintance  coming  to  pay  their  respects 
to  them  in  their  box  instead  of  going  to  their 
house.  The  Opera  houses  are  not  illuminated 
except  on  Gala  days  ;  so  you  need  only  dress 
your  head.  No  Lady  here  can  go  to  the 
Opera  or  appear  in  Public  without  being 
attended  by  her  Cavaliere  Servente,  as  she 
cannot  appear  alone,  and  much  less  with  her 
Husband.  As  for  Single  Women  there  is  no 
such  thing,  as  no  Young  Lady  leaves  the 
Convent  till  she  marries  :  her  Parents  choose 
her  Husband,  and  he  chooses  her  first 
Cavalier ;  but  the  latter  is  in  general  soon 
discarded,  and  she  then  chooses  for  herself. 

Pouring  rain  during  two  or  three  days : 
there  is  scarcely  ever  any  except  for  a  few 
days  in  Spring  and  Autumn,  and  then  it  falls 
in  Pails  full ;  yet  it  does  not  cause  the  least 
humidity ;  the  air  under  cover  is  quite  dry, 
and  the  ground  also  in  a  very  short  time. 

T^h.  Went  to  the  Boboli  Gardens,  at  the 
back  of  our  house ;  they  adjoin  the  Ritti 
Palace,  the  Grand  Duke's  residence ;  he 
allows  everybody  but  livery  servants  and 
shabby  looking  People  to  walk  in  them. 
They  are  very  extensive  and  delightful, 
affording  an  excellent  shade  :  you  have  a 
charming  view  of  this  beautiful  City  with  all 
its  elegant  buildings ;  likewise  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills,  valleys  and  villas ;  which  last 
are  very  numerous. 

i2//f.  Went  to  the  Comic  Opera  (at  the 
Teatro  Nuovo),  called  the  Matrimonio 
Segreto,  composed  by  Cimirosa,  a  very 
famous  burlesque  singer  and  composer  of 
Naples :  Guidi  is  the  principal  female  Singer 
b.ere.  There  are  5  or  6  Theatres  open 
during  the  Carnival. 

25M.  Went  to  Madame  Fantastici's,  the 
famous  Improvisatrice.  She  has  a  Conver- 
sazione every  week,  and  then  performs  for 
the  entertainment  of  her  Company.  Any 
body  that  pleases  may  choose  a  Subject, 
upon  which  she  sings  in  verse.  Her  Subject 
this  Evening  was  Hannibal's  Victories.    This 


is  a  gift  said  to  be  peculiar  to  this  Country. 
Most  of  them  sing  the  verses  they  compose 
extempore ;  and  this  method  is  said  to  be 
much  easier  than  simply  repeating  them. 
The  Gentleman  who  excels  the  most  here  in 
simply  reciting  them  is  a  Signor  Gianetti, 
whom  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  see  a 
great  deal  of.  He  has  written  several  things, 
and  excels  in  many  other  sciences.  The 
Peasants  on  their  return  from  work  every 
evening  always  compose  a  kind  of  singing 
verse  as  they  go  along,  called  Ritornelle; 
the  harmony  of  which  is  not  very  remark- 
able. 

27//^.  There  was  a  grand  Apartamenta  at 
Court  to-day,  on  account  of  the  birth  of  the 
Emperor's  Son. 

May  dth.  To  the  famous  Gallery  for  the 
first  time.  It  is  a  very  long  handsome 
Building.  In  one  of  the  Corridors  are 
ranged  the  busts  of  all  the  Roman  Emperors 
and  Empresses ;  above  are  portraits  of  the 
Letterati.  In  a  room  called  the  Tribune  is 
the  famous  Venus  di  Medici ;  it  is  smaller 
than  life,  and  is  the  most  beautiful  and 
delicate  representation  of  Nature  that  can  be 
imagined.  In  this  room  is  likewise  the 
famous  group  of  the  Wrestlers ;  the  expres- 
sion and  sinews  are  fine  to  the  greatest 
degree.  Also  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  St.  John,  and  a  Martyr,  by  Perugino, 
Raphael's  master.  Round  it  are  placed  4 
pictures  by  the  latter  representing  the  same 
subject,  called  the  Progress  of  Raphael ;  in 
every  one  of  which  are  visible  marks  of  his 
improvement.  A  Vision  of  St.  Francis  by 
Carlo  Dolce.  A  very  fine  small  one  by 
Correggio  of  the  Virgin.  One  of  the  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds.  Our  Saviour  taken 
from  the  Cross.     Etc. 

{Here  the  Diary  abrtiptly  ends.) 


^ticfes. 

By  a.  W.  Buckland,  F.A.I. 

HE   idea   of  sending   messages   by 
means    of   notches  or   marks   on 
sticks  is  not  above  the  intellect  of 
the  lowest  savage,  and,  in  fact,  we 
find  that  many  of  the  Australian  tribes,  widely 
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distributed  in  \'ictoria,  New  South  Wales,  and 
Queensland,  actually  do  make  use  of  sticks 
in  sending  messages  from  tribe  to  tribe,  such 
sticks  being  variously  notched,  and  sometimes 
"  elaborately  marked,  highly  ornamented, 
and  even  brightly  painted."  Mr.  Howitt, 
who  contributed  a  very  interesting  paper  on 
this  subject  to  the  Anthropological  Journal 
in  1889,  seems  to  think  that  in  the  majority 
of  cases  sticks  thus  employed  are  simply  aids 
to  the  memory  of  the  bearer,  who  alone  can 
interpret  the  message  they  convey  as  he  re- 
ceived it  from  the  sender. 


"  that  there  is  no  recognised  system  of  marks 
which  serves  to  convey  information  without 
an  accompanying  verbal  message."  Never- 
theless, in  cases  where  persons  have  been  in 
frequent  communication  by  means  of  these 
sticks,  it  is  possible  for  one  to  give  a  guess  as 
to  the  meaning  of  any  marked  stick  sent  to 
him,  and  "there  is  a  tendency,"  says  Mr. 
Howitt,  "for  the  markings  to  acquire  a 
definite  position,  and  therefore  a  definite 
meaning,  and  if  this  be  so,  we  have  here  what 
seems  to  be  a  first  step  towards  a  system  of 
writing." 


I. — AUSTRALIAN   MESSAGE-STICKS. 


The  usual  method  of  preparing  and  using 
message-sticks  appears  to  be  this  :  If  a  head- 
man desires  to  send  a  message  to  a  neigh- 
bouring tribe,  either  to  summon  them  to 
a  corroboree  initiation  ceremony,  or  for 
some  warlike  purpose,  he  calls  a  messenger, 
takes  a  stick  and  cuts  various  notches  upon 
it,  explaining  the  meaning  of  them  to  the 
messenger  as  he  does  so.  This  stick  is  then 
conveyed  to  the  headman  of  the  tribe  for 
whom  it  is  intended,  the  message  being 
repeated,  and  the  meaning  of  the  notches 
explained  to  the  recipient,  who  keeps  the 
stick  as  a  reminder ;  and  Mr.  Howitt  thinks 


A  glance  at  Mr.  Howitt's  illustrations,  two 
or  three  of  which  I  reproduce  (PI.  I.),  will 
show  how  nearly  these  Australian  savages 
have  hit  upon  the  Ogham  mode  of  writing, 
which  may  have  had  its  origin  in  a  similar 
method  of  sending  messages  by  means  of 
notched  sticks. 

There  are  two  or  three  points  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  bearers  of  the  message- 
sticks.  They  appear  to  be  recognised  as  am- 
bassadors,* and  any  injury  done  to  them 
would  be  resented  by  the  whole  tribe.     In 

*  Sometimes  these  messengers  are  painted  and 
decked  with  feathers. 
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addition  to  the  message-sticks  they  usually 
earry  various  emblems,  the  chief  being  the 
sacred  bull-roarer,  and  if  the  summons  should 
be  for  initiation  ceremonies,  they  bear  a  por- 
tion of  a  man's  kilt  and  other  symbols,  such 
as  a  head-string,  and  other  *'  various  articles 
with  which  the  novice  is  invested  when  he  is 
made  a  man."  If  for  corroborees,  they  carry 
a  man's  kilt  and  a  woman's  apron  hung  on  a 
reed ;  if  for  warlike  purposes,  the  kilt  is  hung 
on  the  point  of  a  spear  made  of  ironbark 


accompany  them,  but  it  is  impossible  here  to 
give  more  than  a  general  summary.  It  must, 
however,  be  remarked  that  in  the  Coburg 
Peninsula  the  message  sticks  are  "  not  carved 
or  marked,  but  have  a  bunch  of  feathers  like 
a  plume  tied  to  one  end.  A  stick  dressed 
with  white  feathers  is  a  token  of  peace,  and  a 
call  to  a  friendly  meeting  or  a  corroboree. 
If  the  recipient  of  the  stick  accepts  the  in- 
vitation he  keeps  it,  and  the  time  of  meeting 
is   arranged.     If  he   is  not  inclined  to  be 


.^1 
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wood.  The  messenger  is  usually  related  to 
the  sender,  or  must  be  of  the  same  totem, 
and  in  important  messages  a  headman  is 
chosen,  who  must  deliver  his  stick  and  mes- 
sage, with  the  other  tokens,  to  the  oldest  man 
of  the  same  totem  in  the  locality  to  which  he 
is  sent,  who  in  turn  sends  it  on  to  others, 
until  the  whole  tribe  is  summoned. 

There  are  variations  in  the  mode  of  proce- 
dure in  different  tribes,  as  also  in  the  form  of 
the   message -Slicks   and   the   tokens   which 


friendly,  he  breaks  the  stick,  or  he  pulls  off 
the  feathers  and  replaces  them  with  coloured 
ones  and  sends  it  back.    This  means  war."* 

Messages  are  conveyed  by  sticks,  painted 
or  otherwise  adorned,  among  many  tribes  of 
American  Indians,  but  I  cannot  ascertain 
whether  their  use  is  universal.  Among  the 
Ojibwa  it  is  customary  when  inviting  members 
of  the  Medewiwin,  or  great  Medicine  .Society, 
to  a  meeting  for  the  initiation  of  novices,  to 

*  Notes  on  Australian  Message-Sticks,  Howitt. 
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send  the  invitation  by  means  of  "  sticks  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  and  6  or  7  inches 
long  (PI.  II.,  c,  d).  The  courier  is  charged 
with  giving  to  the  person  invited  explicit 
information  as  to  the  day  of  the  ceremony 
and  the  locality  where  it  is  to  be  held.  Some- 
times these  sticks  have  bands  of  colour 
painted  around  one  end,  usually  green,  some- 
times red,  though  both  colours  may  be  em- 
ployed. The  person  invited  is  obliged  to 
bring  with  him  his  invitation-stick,  or  to 
send  it,  with  the  reason  of  his  inability  to 
attend."* 

These  sticks,  like  some  of  those  of  the 
Australians,  seem  to  be  used  simply  as 
mnemonics,  the  message  being  conveyed  by 
the  mouth  of  the  bearer ;  nevertheless,  the 
sticks  appear  to  have  a  semi-sacred  character, 
as  the  summons  sent  by  them  must  be  obeyed 
if  possible,  and  the  sticks  themselves  must  be 
returned  and  laid  beside  the  sacred  stone  in 
the  medicine  lodge.  It  is,  however,  among 
the  Zuni,  Navajo  and  other  kindred  tribes 
that  we  find  the  message  stick  developing  into 
the  prayer-stick.  With  these  tribes  it  is  the 
custom  to  make  "  talking  sticks  "  with  much 
care  and  ceremony,  and  then  to  bury  them  as 
sacrifices  to  their  various  gods  (PI.  II.,  a,  b). 

This  curious  custom,  and  the  ceremonies 
accompanying  it,  are  minutely  described  by 
Dr.  Washington  Matthews  in  his  paper  on 
the  Navajo  myth,  named  by  him  "The 
Mountain  Chant,"  in  which  we  seem  to  find 
a  key  to  the  use  of  these  prayer-sticks  there 
and  elsewhere.  The  hero  of  the  myth,  after 
many  adventures  and  much  suffering,  is  con- 
ducted by  the  wind  god  to  the  underground 
abode  of  various  animal  gods,  the  totemic 
ancestors  of  the  several  clans  of  the  tribe. 
By  these  he  is  instructed  how  to  make  and  to 
bury  certain  sacrificial  sticks  to  be  used  in 
the  healing  ceremonies  of  the  people.  The 
number,  size,  shape,  and  ornamentation  of 
these  sticks  are  minutely  prescribed,  as  well 
as  the  place  and  mode  of  burial  to  be  adopted, 
and  it  is  evident  that  they  are  regarded  as  a 
means  of  communicating  the  prayers  of  the 
suppliant  to  the  animal  gods  of  the  under- 
world, representing  deceased  ancestors  of  the 
tribe. 

Amongst  these  totemic  divinities  we  find 

*  "  The  Medewiwin  of  the  Ojilnva,"  Hofiiman 
•—Smithsonian  Annual  Repoit,  1S85-86. 


bears,  squirrels,  serpents,  butterflies,  weasels, 
skunks,  and  porcupines ;  but  there  are  also 
gods  and  goddesses  in  human  form,  and 
nature  gods,  such  as  the  rainbow,  lightning, 
and  wind,  to  which  sticks  are  sacrificed. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  healing  ceremony, 
accompanied  by  dances,  songs,  and  sand- 
paintings,  these  sticks  are  made  as  prescribed, 
and,  after  being  rubbed  on  various  parts  of 
the  patient's  body,  are  buried  in  due  form, 
sometimes  accompanied  by  cigarettes  to  be 
smoked  by  the  gods.  The  messengers  sent 
to  summon  people  to  the  ceremonies  are 
painted  and  adorned  in  accordance  with 
tradition,  and  carry  with  them  plumed  wands, 
made  according  to  a  special  pattern,  notched, 
and  with  a  tuft  of  feathers  attached ;  these 
are  painted  in  the  colours  of  the  cardinal 
points,  and  signify  to  all  that  the  messenger 
has  been  sent  from  a  certain  direction,  and 
that  he  carries  a  message  of  a  sacred  charac- 
ter. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  in  making 
these  plumed  wands  and  prayer-sticks  stone 
knives  are  still  used. 

It  would  appear  as  though  the  plumed 
wands  which  are  not  buried,  have  some  refer- 
ence to  the  sun  as  the  giver  of  rain,  for 
among  the  Zuni  we  are  told,  "The  Kok-ko 
repeat  the  prayers  for  rain  with  their  inter- 
cessions to  the  Yato-tka,  the  Sun,  and  by 
them  the  plume  sticks  are  sent  to  the  same 
great  god.  So  constantly  are  the  lesser  gods 
employed  in  offering  plumes  to  the  great  god, 
that  at  night  the  sacred  road  (the  Galaxy)  can 
be  seen  filled  with  feathers,  though  by  day 
they  are  invisible.  They  believe  that  the 
soul  or  essence  of  the  plumes  travels  over 
this  road,  just  as  the  soul  from  the  body 
travels  from  Zuni  to  the  spirit  lake ;  and  in 
their  offerings  of  food,  the  food  itself  is  not 
received  by  the  gods,  but  the  spiritual  essence 
of  the  food"* 

Hundreds  of  these  plumed  sticks  have 
been  found  in  a  mountain  cavern  which 
tradition  makes  the  home  of  ancestral  deities, 
who  are  supposed  to  offer  them  to  the  sun 
with  prayers  for  rain  and  fruitful  seasons. 

The  prayer-sticks  of  the  Navajo,  and  other 
tribes  of  the  same  stock,  are  painted  with 
care,  and  either  cut  round  or  square  at  the 
top,  the  round  symbolizing  the  male,  and  the 

•  "  Religious  Life  of  the  Zuni  Child,"  Mrs.  Steven- 
son—i^w/MiW/aw  Report,  1883-84. 
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square  the  female.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
describe  two  or  three  of  these  as  given  in 
Dr.  Matthews'  "Mountain  Chant":  "The 
bear  kethawn,  spoken  of  in  the  myth,  consisted 
of  two  sticks,  each  a  span  long,  one  painted 
black  (male),  the  other  painted  blue  (female). 
Each  had  red  and  blue  bands  at  the  ends 
and  in  the  middle.  There  were  no  feathers 
or  beads."  The  porcupines  exhibited  two 
kethawns ;  they  were  very  short,  being  equal 
in  length  to  the  middle  joint  of  the  little 
finger.     One  was  black  and  one  was  blue. 


surrounded  with  three  pairs  of  bands,  blue 
and  red.  To  the  centre  of  the  black  stick 
five  blue  feathers  were  tied.  To  the  centre 
of  the  blue  stick  five  yellow  feathers  were 
fastened.  Five  black  beads  were  interred 
with  the  black  stick,  one  tied  to  the  centre, 
one  stuck  in  the  end,  and  three  laid  loose 
in  the  ground.  Five  blue  turquoise  beads 
were  similarly  buried  with  the  blue  stick  "* 
(PI.  II.,  a). 

The  myth  which  originated  all  the  elabo- 
rate ceremonials,   of  which   the  offering  of 


III.- JAPANESE  GO-HEI. 


Each  had  red  and  blue  terminal  bands,  and 
each  had  a  number  of  white  dots  on  one 
side  to  represent  porcupine  quills;  "they 
were  to  be  buried  under  a  pinon-tree.  Four 
sacrificial  sticks  were  enjoined  by  some  of 
the  animal  gods,  in  which  case  they  were 
painted  with  reference  to  the  colours  of  the 
cardinal  points.  The  serpent  kethawns  were 
painted  with  deer-tracks  upon  them,  and 
were  to  be  buried  in  the  winding  heaps, 
simulating  serpents  made  by  the  moles. 
The  kethawns  of  the  Holy  Young  Men,  one 
black,  one  blue,  were   to   be  a  span  long, 


sacrificial  sticks  is  one,  has  undoubtedly 
come  down  from  great  antiquity,  but  whether 
it  is  entirely  aboriginal  or  has  derived  some 
of  its  incidents  and  ceremonies  from  foreign 
sources  has  not  been  determined.  I  cannot 
call  to  mind  any  other  country  in  which 
sticks  are  employed  in  the  same  way,  that 
is,  cut,  painted  and  adorned  according  to  a 
set  formula,  rubbed  upon  the  body  of  the 
patient  as  potent  remedies,  and  then  buried 
with   care  and    as    directed    in    the   myth, 

*  "  The     Mountain     Chant,"     Dr.     Washington 
Matthews — Smithsonian  Report,  1883-84. 
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evidently  in  order  that  they  may  carry  a 
prayer  or  a  message  to  the  gods  of  the 
underworld,  and  from  the  prescribed  mode 
of  burial,  the  idea  suggests  itself  that  the 
various  animals  to  whic  h  they  are  dedicated 
are  supposed  to  carry  these  prayer-sticks  and 
present  them  to  the  great  totemic  ancestral 
gods  for  whom  they  are  intended,  so  that 
these,  recognising  the  work  of  their  wor- 
shippers, may  bestow  the  blessings  de- 
manded. Although,  as  far  as  I  am  aware, 
the  Navajo,  Zuni  and  other  kindred  tribes 
of  American  Indians  are  the  only  people 
who  carry  out  this  elaborate  system  of 
making  and  burying  sacrificial  sticks,  we 
find  sticks  of  various  kinds  used  in  the 
worship  of  the  gods  in  many  other  countries. 

Miss  Bird  (Mrs.  Bishop),  in  her  Unbeaten 
Tracks  in  Japan,  tells  us  that  the  Ainos  have 
gods  of  peeled  wands  with  the  shavings  left 
on ;  and,  singularly  enough,  Mr.  Bent  de- 
scribed sticks  which  he  saw  set  up  in  the 
ground  in  Mashonaland  with  the  bark  peeled 
off  and  bound  round  the  top,  which  the 
natives  call  their  Maklosi  or  luck  sign,  and 
which  they  set  up  whenever  they  come  into 
a  new  country. 

The  Japanese  appear  to  have  developed 
the  Aino  use  of  peeled  wands  into  Go  hei 
which  are  offerings  to  the  Shinto  gods  made 
of  folded  paper,  tied  to  sticks  or  sometimes 
to  cords  (PI.  III.),  and  placed  before  the  altar, 
or  hung  before  the  door  of  the  temple. 
Mr.  Basil  Hall  Chamberlain,  who  communi- 
cated an  article  on  the  subject  to  the  Anthro- 
^ological  Journal  in  1888,  says  that  in  early 
days  these  offerings  were  made  of  two  kinds 
of  cloth,  but  at  present  paper  is  used,  folded 
differently  according  to  the  sect  by  which  they 
are  offered.  In  some  of  the  Japanese  cere- 
monies these  Go-hei  are  held  over  the  head 
of  a  child  by  a  priest,  who  supplicates  the 
kami  or  spirits  of  deceased  ancestors  to 
direct  the  child  aright. 

Here,  then,  as  in  America,  the  prayer-stick 
is  connected  with  ancestral  worship,  but  there 
is  no  ceremonial  burying  of  the  stick ;  it  is 
simply  placed  in  a  wooden  stand,  and  is  not 
even  stuck  in  the  ground  as  are  those  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  to  which  I  referred  in  a 
former  paper,  which  are  undoubtedly  con- 
nected with  ancestral  worship  and  bear  so 
strong  an  affinity  with  the  peeled  wands  of 


the  Ainos  and  Mashonas.  Nevertheless,  the 
Japanese  Go-hei  also  are  offerings  to  the 
gods,  supposed  to  convey  prayers  or  mes- 
sages from  the  living  to  the  dead,  and  may 
be  traced  in  a  more  primitive  form  to  Thibet, 
where  M.  Bonvalot  found  prayers  on  slips  of 
paper  attached  to  poles  near  the  tents,  and 
also  slabs  of  schist  with  prayers  engraved  on 
tlieni,  placed  in  the  direction  of  the  west 
wind,  which  is  supposed  to  utter  them  as  it 
goes  by. 

In  Ceylon  we  find  a  painted  stick  used  to 
represent  the  wonder-working  rod  of  the 
supreme  god.  In  the  great  Perehara  pro- 
cession, which  commences  on  the  day  of 
the  new  moon  in  one  of  the  summer  months 
and  lasts  till  the  moon  is  full,  "on  the 
central  elephant  rides  a  priest  representing 
the  Creator,  bearing  a  painted  stick  partly 
wrapped  in  silk  brocade,  from  which  hang 
strings  of  flowers ;  this  is  supposed  to  be  the 
wonder-working  rod  carried  by  the  conqueror 
Gaja-bahu.  Before  this  stick  the  people  bow 
down  and  worship,  and  the  priest  who  bears 
it  has  his  mouth  tied  over  with  a  while  cloth, 
that  he  may  not  breathe  on  and  defile  his 
precious  burden,"  so  says  Miss  Gordon  Gum- 
ming in  her  T7cio  Happy  Years  in  Ceylon;  and 
a  painting  of  the  procession  with  the  sacred 
stick  may  be  seen  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum.  When  and  where  the  simple 
message-stick  as  used  in  Australia  became 
developed  into  the  prayer-stick  which  should 
convey  messages  from  the  living  to  deceased 
ancestral  gods  in  the  underworld,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  say.  The  idea  may  have 
originated  in  many  different  localities,  or 
may  have  been  conveyed  from  place  to  place 
with  other  ideas  by  prehistoric  commerce. 
Prayer-sticks  are  evidently  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  rods  employed  in  divination, 
which  in  ancient  times  were  never  used  with- 
out supplication  to  an  unseen  divinity.  They 
have  also  a  strong  affinity  with  those  arrows 
prepared  with  much  ceremony  and  supposed 
by  many  races  to  be  guided  by  Divine  power 
to  their  destined  quarry.  Undoubtedly,  rods 
of  some  kind  have  always  been  assigned 
as  emblems  of  authority  to  the  gods,  and  in 
hieroglyphics  the  rod  frequently  appears  to 
signify  the  god  who  bears  it,  and  it  does  not 
appear  to  require  a  great  amount  of  imagina- 
tion to  suppose  that  similar  sticks  might  be 
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used  by  priests  and  kings,  the  representatives 
of  those  gods  on  earth,  to  convey  messages 
to  their  chiefs  in  the  underworld. 

A  notable  instance  of  this  may  be  seen  in 
the  caduceus  or  rod  of  Hermes  or  Mercury, 
the  messenger  of  the  gods,  which  probably 
in  its  origin  was  simply  a  peeled  wand  with 
the  shavings  attached  like  those  still  used 
by  the  Ainos.  Afterwards  ribbons  were  sub- 
stituted for  shavings,  and  later  these  ribbons 
developed  into  serpents.  The  caduceus,  the 
gift  of  Apollo,  was  evidently  a  message-stick — 
a  means  of  communication  with  the  gods  of 
the  underworld,  for  with  it  Hermes  con- 
ducted souls  to  Hades,  and  could  even 
restore  the  dead  to  life,  in  which  it  seems 
to  have  an  analogy  with  the  rod  of  the 
prophet  Elisha,  sent  to  be  placed  on  the 
body  of  the  dead  child  as  a  restorative  ;  and 
it  also  bears  an  affinity  to  the  healing  sacri- 
ficial rods  of  the  American  Indians. 

The  widespread  use  of  sticks  as  a  means 
of  conveying  messages  to  the  living,  and 
supplications  to  deceased  ancestors  or  gods 
of  the  underworld,  seems  to  take  us  back  to 
very  primitive  times,  for  ancestral  worship 
appears  to  lie  at  the  root  of  all  early  religions, 
and  the  idea  of  communicating  with  the  dead 
by  the  same  means  as  messages  were  con- 
veyed to  the  living  savours  of  pristine  sim- 
plicity only  compatible  with  the  childhood 
of  the  world.  That  the  idea  should  have 
survived  to  the  present  day,  not  only  among 
races  in  a  state  of  barbarism,  but  even  in 
civilized  Japan,  is  a  curious  instance  of  the 
deathless  nature  of  a  superstition  once  en- 
grafted on  the  human  mind. 


B 


Cbe  (ZBtbics  of  ©ID  TBallaH 
Literature, 

By    M.    Peacock. 

HE  best  and  the  worst  of  the  old 
Scotch  and  English  ballads  are  all 
marked  alike  by  the  simplicity 
characteristic  of  a  social  condition 
in  which  mankind  has  not  yet  begun  to 
anatomize  human  emotions.  Their  authors 
were    far   from    suspecting    that    the    most 
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ordinary  passions  have  their  origin  in  a 
multitude  of  subconscious  motives,  and  that 
these  motives  exercise  a  profound  influence 
on  both  feeling  and  action.  The  strength  of 
the  ballad-writers  lay  in  a  direct  representa- 
tion of  the  working  of  the  mind  as  viewed 
from  the  outside,  not  in  subtlety  of  intuition. 
Their  method  was  plain,  straightforward,  and 
unexaggerated,  unless  exaggeration  happened 
to  be  a  matter  of  mere  convention.  They 
lauded  courage,  strength,  and  fidelity  in 
peril,  because  the  masterful  nobility,  border- 
riders,  and  forest  outlaws  of  whom  they  sang 
formed  as  natural  types  of  daring  as  the 
American  cow-boy,  or  any  other  repre- 
sentative of  the  same  class,  existing  on 
the  outer  edges  of  modern  civilization.  It 
would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to 
begin  questioning  themselves  as  to  the 
wherefore  of  the  moral  code  which  public 
opinion  enforced,  or  as  to  the  adequacy  of 
moral  sanctions.  They  had  not  learnt  to 
theorize  in  the  manner  of  latter-day  philoso- 
phers, who  point  out  that  the  ultimate  safe- 
guard of  all  societies,  even  of  those  that  are 
the  least  military  in  outward  form,  is  the 
readiness  of  men  to  die  in  defence  of  all 
that  makes  life  worth  living.  No,  they  con- 
demned a  coward  because  he  was  a  coward, 
and  showed  as  little  inclination  to  analyze 
their  convictions  on  this  subject  as  to  indulge 
in  abstract  speculations  on  the  initial  causes 
of  domestic  affection  and  the  passion  of  love. 
Anyone  interested  in  the  evolution  and 
development  of  the  ethical  faculty  will  notice 
a  distinguishing  peculiarity  in  nearly  all  the 
finest  ballads.  Despite  invocations  of  the 
Trinity  and  the  saints,  despite  many  chance 
references  to  the  religious  tenets  of  the  un- 
reformed  Church,  their  moral  tone  can 
scarcely  be  called  Christian.  It  is,  indeed, 
markedly  heathen  at  times.  The  sense  of 
obligation  expressed  in  them  has  far  more  in 
common  with  the  standard  of  conduct  ap- 
proved of  by  the  warlike  Teutons  and  Celts 
before  conversion  from  their  hereditary 
faiths,  than  with  the  rules  of  duty  which 
recommend  themselves  to  the  conscience  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  In  theory,  nearly 
all  men  abhor  cruelty  and  violence,  but 
weariful  centuries  of  effort,  failure,  and  re- 
newed endeavour  have  to  be  struggled 
through  by  every  race  which  is  trying  to  fit 
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itself  to  a  condition  of  morality  superior  to 
the  one  it  has  evolved  with  the  development 
of  its  own  social  system.  The  menial  en- 
dowments of  the  barbarian  are  comparatively 
dull.  He  lacks  the  cultivated  judgment 
and  fine  critical  sense  which  is  the  inheri- 
tance of  those  born  and  nurtured  in  an 
educated  and  reflective  community.  Sus- 
ceptibility in  relationship  to  the  results  of 
rightful  or  wrongful  dealing  is  of  slow 
growth,  even  amongst  the  highest  races. 
Thus,  we  find  again  and  again  in  the  history 
of  the  diflerent  European  States,  that 
Christians  in  creed  have  been  anything  but 
Christians  in  conduct,  more  especially  in 
ill-governed  and  unsettled  districts  where 
the  lack  of  any  authority  strong  enough  to 
accustom  men  to  the  restraining  power  of 
law  encouraged  moral  stagnation  or  retro- 
gression. Experience  shows  that  even 
civilized  humanity  reverts  to  conditions  of 
violence  and  rapine  wherever  the  executive 
of  the  body  politic  is  too  weak  or  too  un- 
stable to  protect  its  individual  citizens. 
Hence,  it  is  far  from  surprising  that  the 
wandering  harper  who  originally  rhymed  and 
chanted  for  an  audience  little  accustomed  to 
check  or  curb  should  have  described  a  state 
of  society  in  which  many  forms  of  morality 
were  in  an  elementary  condition.  The 
virtues  of  a  rude  and  war-like  people  are 
duly  honoured  in  ballad-literature.  There  is 
no  artistic  paltering  with  men's  consciences  ; 
recognised  evil  is  treated  as  such.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  many  deeds  which  are  now 
regarded  as  gross  violation  of  order  and 
justice  are  treated  with  an  indifierence  which 
makes  it  certain  that  they  aroused  no  detes- 
tation in  the  public  mind.  A  man  might 
not  show  himself  a  coward,  he  might  on  no 
account  prove  disloyal  to  the  comrades 
whose  fidelity  was  his  own  defence,  he  might 
not  lie  to  his  friends  nor  display  indifference 
to  the  claims  of  his  family  and  retainers.  He 
could  not  with  credit  desert  the  woman  who 
had  confided  too  securely  in  the  ardour  of 
his  protestations  of  love  ;  but  on  many  other 
points  he  was  very  leniently  judged.  To 
seize  with  the  strong  hand  from  those  who 
were  lax  in  guarding  their  possessions,  to  be 
sanguinary,  to  win  a  maiden  by  force,  were 
acts  meeting  with  little  or  no  condemnation, 
though  the  woman's  right  to  the  protection 
and  love  of  her  captor  seems  to  have  been 


recognised,  and  generosity  to  an  enemy  was 
regarded  as  meritorious.  The  favourite  ideal 
of  the  ballad  singer  was  a  handsome  yellow- 
haired  hero,  who,  like  Bunyan's  Valiant, 
was  "a  man  of  his  hands";  or  a  yellow-haired, 
slim  waisted  heroine,  who  counted  the  world 
well  lost  if  she  could  but  retain  the  affection 
of  her  too  often  brutal  lover.  Bravery  is 
more  than  once  represented  as  inspired  by  a 
belief  in  the  fixed  decrees  of  iron  necessity 
bordering  on  pure  predestinarianism. 

There'll  nae  man  die  but  him  that's  fey, 
cries  the  laird's  Jock,  making  ready  to 
plunge  into  the  Tyne,  though  it  is  running 
like  a  sea,  when  he,  Hobbie  Noble,  and 
their  associates  have  carried  off  Jock  o'  the 
Side  from  his  English  prison.  And  into  the 
water  he  dashes  with  the  rescued  raider. 

I  think  it  was  never  man's  destinye 
To  dye  before  his  day, 

says  Robin  Hood  when  felled  by  Guy  of 
Gisborne's  sword.  Like  the  fatalistic  Ma- 
hommedan,  they  held  that  what  the  Almighty 
has  written  He  has  written,  and  they  would 
have  given  ready  assent  to  the  proverl>  of  the 
not  less  fatalistic  Viking,  which  declares  that 
"  No  one  can  outlive  his  death-day."  Such 
beliefs  have  no  doubt  been  a  great  help  to 
fortitude  and  resignation  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  where  life  has  been  constantly  in 
jeopardy. 

What  recks  the  death  of  ane  ! 
says  the  expiring  Douglas  in  the  "  Battle  of 
Otterbourne,"  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
old  ballads  evinces  a  quiet  acceptance  of  the 
fact  that  death  is  infinitely  preferable  to  dis- 
honour. When  Hobbie  Noble,  the  English 
thief  and  outlaw,  has  been  treacherously  de- 
livered to  his  fellow-countrymen  by  Sim  o' 
the  Mains,  and  is  taken  to  Carlisle  to  be 
executed,  the  women,  in  feminine  admiration 
of  his  well-known  daring, 

cast  their  windows  wide  ; 
And  every  wife  to  another  can  say, 

"  That's  the  man  loosed  Jock  o'  the  Side  !" 

while  he  himself  remarks  scornfully  on  the 
day  before  his  death  : 

I  wad  hae  betrayed  nae  lad  alive 
For  a'  the  gowd  o'  Christentie 

»  *  *  *  ♦ 

Vet  wad  I  rather  be  ca'd  Hobbie  Noble, 
[n  Carlisle  where  he  suffers  for  his  fau't. 

Than  I'd  be  ca'd  the  traitor  Mains, 

That  eats  and  drinks  o'  the  meal  and  maut. 
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Straightforward  horse -stealing  or  cattle- 
Hfting  was  one  thing,  and  perfidy  towards  a 
comrade  another. 

In  "  Little  Musgrave  and  Lady  Barnard  " 
Lord  Barnard  exhibits  almost  superhuman 
chivalry  in  his  encounter  with  the  man  who 
has  wronged  him. 

It  shall  never  be  said  in  my  countree 
That  I  kill'd  a  naked  man, 

he  exclaims.  And  when  he  fights  with  his 
wife's  lover  he  deliberately  lends  Musgrave 
the  better  of  his  two  swords.  Only  when 
Lady  Barnard  laments  the  fall  of  her  para- 
mour, and  declares  that  she  will  pray  for 
him,  but  not  for  her  wedded  husband,  does 
he  lose  control  over  himself  and  display  the 
ferocity  which  has  hitherto  been  kept  in 
check.  Yet  even  then  repentance  follows 
immediately  on  the  act,  and  he  reproaches 
his  followers  for  not  staying  his  hand  and 
preventing  bloodshed. 

Admiring  trust  in  personal  valour  is 
pathetically  manifested  in  "Grreme  and 
Bewick,"  in  which  the  elder  Graeme  cries  in 
his  lamentation  for  the  son  whose  death  has 
been  caused  by  his  own  pride  and  folly : 

I  durst  hae  ridden  the  world  round 
Had  Christie  Grieme  been  at  my  back  ; 

but  usually  it  is  a  brother-inarms  or  comrade 
who  is  extolled  as  the  leader  of  some  hardy 
enterprise  in  which  everything  is  staked  to 
aid  a  friend  in  peril. 

The  faithfulness  of  Robin  Hood  and  his 
men  to  each  other  is  illustrated  by  several 
exploits.  William  of  Cloudesly,  Adam  Bell, 
and  Clym  of  the  Cleugh,  are  also  true  to 
their  oath  of  brotherhood,  and  the  loyalty  of 
the  border-rievers  to  each  other  is  displayed 
again  and  again,  the  description  of  their 
rescue-forays  being  remarkable  for  a  rough, 
but  genuine,  form  of  humour  linked  some- 
times with  a  touch  of  tender  feeling. 

In  "  Kinmont  Willie  "  the  deliverance  of 
that  freebooter  from  Carlisle  Castle  has  un- 
deniable verve  about  it  Willie  has  been 
illegally  seized  by  the  English  during  a  time 
of  truce,  so  the  bold  Buccleugh  and  his 
marchmen  break  into  the  castle  by  night  and 
carry  him  off  to  Scottish  ground.  Since  the 
fetters  with  which  the  prisoner  is  laden  pre- 
vent any  activity  on  his  part,  he  is  "  hente 


up  "  and  borne  out  of  the  fortress  by  Red 
Rowan,  "the  starkest  man  in  Teviotdale." 

Then  shoulder  high,  with  shout  and  cry, 
We  bore  him  down  the  ladder  lang  ; 

At  every  stride  Red  Rowan  made, 

I  wot  the  Kinmont's  aims  played  clang  ! 

"  O  mony  a  time,"  quo'  Kinmont  Willie, 
"  I  have  ridden  horse  baith  wild  and  wood  ; 

But  a  rougher  beast  than  Red  Rowan, 
I  ween  my  legs  have  ne'er  bestrode. 

"And  mony  a  time,"  quo'  Kinmont  Willie, 
"  I've  pricked  a  horse  out  oure  the  furs  ; 

But  since  the  day  I  backed  a  steed, 
I  never  wore  sic  cumbrous  spurs." 

Similarly,  when  the  Laird's  Jock  and 
Hobbie  Noble  have  played  the  principal 
part  in  removing  Jock  o'  the  Side  from 
durance  in  Newcastle — the  former  champion 
bringing  him  down  the  stairs  "  irons  and  a'," 
though  Hobbie  offers  his  assistance — the 
tension  of  spirit  caused  by  the  risk  of  the 
adventure  is  relieved  by  good  natured  raillery, 
of  which  the  rescued  man  is  the  butt. 

There  are  instances  of  women  proving 
themselves  to  be  as  "good  at  need  "  as  men, 
though  in  a  different  manner.  In  "Sir 
Aldingar,"  one  of  the  queen's  damsels  rides 
out  to  search  for  a  champion  to  defend  her 
mistress,  who'has  been  perfidiously  accused 
of  dishonouring  the  king,  and  vows  she  will 
never  return  till  help  is  found.  In  "  Gil 
Morice,"  too,  the  bower  maiden — or  nurse, 
according  to  one  version  of  the  story — shows 
ready  wit  and  womanly  sympathy  in  her 
attempt  to  divert  suspicion  from  Lady  Bar- 
nard to  herself. 

In  the  tragic  story  of  "Gramme  and 
Bewick,"  bitter  self-sacrifice  is  demanded 
from  the  two  heroes,  who  are  forced  to  fight 
with  each  other  for  a  point  of  honour,  arising 
out  of  a  senseless  dispute  between  their 
fathers. 

Ye  might  hae  drunken  your  wine  in  peace, 
And  let  me  and  my  billic  be, 

laments  young  Bewick  as  he  lies  dying 
beside  the  dead  friend,  who  has  slain  him- 
self sooner  than  survive  his  comrade. 

Gae  dig  a  grave,  baith  wide  and  deep, 
A  grave  to  hald  baith  him  and  me  ; 

But  lay  Christie  Cnvmc  on  the  sunny  side. 
For  I  am  sure  he  wan  the  viclorie. 

Another  kind  of  abnegation  is  shown  in 
"  The  Marriage  of  Sir  Gawaine."   That  hero, 
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who  "ever  was  a  gentle  knight,"  weds  the 
"  lothelye  lady  "  in  order  to  fulfil  the  oath 
of  his  uncle,  King  Arthur,  to  give  her  a 
husband,  and  when  sorely  tried  by  the  con- 
ditions of  the  magic  spell  binding  her,  he  is 
still  able  to  recognise  the  force  of  noblesse 
oblige,  and  to  set  his  bride's  happiness  before 
his  own.  To  be  oath-observing  and  truthful 
at  all  costs  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as 
an  ideal  condition  of  virtue  difficult  of  attain- 
ment by  ordinary  humanity,  but  worthy  of 
the  highest  admiration.  In  "  Auld  Mait- 
land,"  the  youngest  of  the  three  Scots  who 
carry  off  King  Edward's  standard  declares, 

It  ill  l)cfils  a  crowned  king  to  lie, 
although  he  has  himself  stood  by  consenting, 
when  his  eldest  brother  is  practising  expedient 
misstatement. 

Thomas  the  Rhymer — •'  True  Thomas  " — 
is  rendered  absolutely  veracious  in  distinct 
opposition  to  his  own  desire,  for  we  are  told 
that  when  he  and  the  Elfland  Queen  come  to 
a  certain  garden,  she  pulls 

an  apple  frae  the  tree — 
"Take  this  for  thy  wages,  True  Thomas, 
It  will  give  thee  a  tongue  that  can  never  lie." 

Whereon  the  Rhymer  tries,  though  vainly,  to 
reject  so  inconvenient  a  gift,  for  the  very 
practical  reason  that  it  will  prevent  him  buy- 
ing and  selling  at  fair  and  tryst. 

Everyday  family  affection  was  evidently 
far  from  being  considered  bourgeoise  and 
Philistine  when  the  ballads  took  shape.  It 
was  no  outlaw,  or  riever,  who  made  the  dis- 
covery that  a  new-born  infant  looks  like  a 
cross  between  a  skinned  rabbit  and  a  sickly 
monkey.  Young  children  seem  to  have  been 
regarded  with  peculiar  tenderness.  Edom  o' 
Gordon  himself  is  stirred  to  momentary  ruth 
at  the  sight  of  the  girl  who  has  been  let  down 
from  the  burning  House  o'  Rhodes  to  meet 
death  on  the  point  of  his  spear,  while  mother- 
love  is  conspicuous  in  the  story  of  his  bar- 
barity. In  "  Fair  Janet  "  the  heroine  yields 
her  child  up  to  its  father,  since  she  dares  not 
keep  it  with  her,  and  he,  after  kissing  it 
"  cheek  and  chin  "  in  the  manner  familiar  in 
ballad  verse,  carries  it  to  his  mother,  who 
promises : 

Where  ye  had  hut  ae  nourrice, 
Your  young  son  shall  hae  three. 

In  "  Gil  Morice,"  when  Lord  Barnard 
brings  to  his  wife  the  head  of  the  man  he 


supposes  to  have  been  his  rival,  her  plaint 
is: 

I  never  bare  no  bairn  but  ane, 
And  you've  slain  him  cruellie  ; 

and  saying  that  she  says  everything. 

Fraternal  affection  inspires  "Archie  of 
Ca'field,"  which  relates  the  rescue  of  a 
prisoner  by  his  brothers,  one  of  whom  is 
animated  by  the  warmest  feeling,  though  the 
other  is  cool  enough. 

The  youngest  to  the  eldest  said, 

"  blythe  and  mcrrie  how  can  we  be  ? 

There  were  three  brethren  of  us  born, 
And  ane  of  us  is'  condemned  to  die." 

Almost  all  the  seven  brothers  in  "  Clerk 
Saunders  "  incline  to  show  mercy  to  the  lover 
of  their  sister ;  for  though  in  one  version  the 
eldest  says, 

I  bear  a  sword  shall  gar  him  die, 

gentler  counsels  seem  likely  to  prevail.  *'  His 
father  has  nae  mair  than  he  " — "  It  were  sin 
true  love  to  twain  " — "  It  were  shame  to  slay 
a  sleeping  man."     Yet  in  the  end  " 

Up  and  gat  the  seventh  o'  them, 
And  never  a  word  spake  he  ; 
But  he  has  striped  his  bright,  brown  brand 
Out  thro'  Clerk  Saunders'  fair  bodye, 

in  stern  vindication  of  family  honour. 

The  murder  of  kindred  seems  to  have  been 
more  common,  but  quite  as  odious  as  it  is  at 
the  present  day.  In  "  Willie's  Ladye  "  the 
husband's  mother  attempts  the  life  of  her 
daughter-in-law  by  abominable  witchcraft ; 
and,  again,  in  "Prince  Robert,"  the  true  affec- 
tion of  man  and  wife  is  contrasted  with  the 
deadly  hatred  of  his  mother,  while  "The 
Cruel  Sister  "  shows  the  murderous  jealousy 
of  one  sister  for  another.  The  eerie  gloom 
of  "  Edward,  Edward,"  culminates  when  the 
patricide  invokes  the  curse  of  hell  on  his 
mother  for  her  evil  counsel;  and  in  "The 
Cruel  Mother"  remorse  also  preys  on  the 
guilty,  for  the  murderess  cries  to  the  appari- 
tions of  her  dead  children,  "  Look  not  sae — 
gin  ye  smile  sae  ye'll  smile  me  dead." 

Child- murder  is  also  the  theme  of  the 
"  Queen's  Marie,"  and  is  touched  on  in 
"  Young  Tamlane,"  but  usually  even  illegiti- 
mate offspring  are  treated  with  fondness. 
The  authors  of  "The  Birth  of  Robin  Hood" 
and  "  Rose  the  Red  and  White  Lilly  "  had 
neither  the  fear  of  Mrs.  Grundy  nor  of  Mai- 
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thus  before  their  eyes.  They  assutn  ed  that, 
if  only  from  sheer  instinct,  a  welcome  should 
be  given  to  a  child  by  both  father  and  mother, 
even  though  the  latter  had  suffered  the  greatest 
of  wrongs  from  the  former.  And  their  naive 
ignorance  was  such  that  it  never  occurred  to 
them  that  parental  love  could  be  scouted  as 
prosaic  and  unromantic  Only  the  irredeem- 
ably base  and  sordid  passions  were  unpoetical 
in  the  eyes  of  the  ballad-singers.  The  affec- 
tion of  husband  and  wife  is  not  usually  the 
principal  theme,  but  it  is  frequently  alluded 
to  in  many  poems,  and  in  some  the  whole 
story  hinges  on  it.  The  outlaw,  William  of 
Cloudesly,  hazards  his  life  to  visit  his  wife 
and  children,  and  she  proves  as  courageous 
in  defence  of  him  as  do  his  two  brothers-in- 
arms \  while  the  scene  in  "  The  Boy  and  the 
Mantle"  in  which  Craddock's  wife  puts  on 
the  garment  which  no  unchaste  wife  can  wear 
would  be  difficult  to  surpass  for  its  tender 
quaintness.  It  is  love  preceding  marriage, 
however,  which  is  specially  dwelt  on.  When 
a  man  had  once  pledged  his  word  to  a  woman, 
it  appears,  the  betrothal  was  as  binding  as 
the  wedding  rite,  or  more  so.  Both  "  Clerk 
Saunders  "  and  the  similar  ballad,  "  William's 
Ghost,"  make  it  clear  that  a  love-vow  might 
link  together  those  who  were  separated  by 
death  itself,  just  as  if  a  fettering  charm  had 
been  spoken.  In  each  case  the  ghost  of  the 
lover  appears  to  crave  release  from  the 
promise  given  during  life.  Clerk  Saunders 
comes  before  Margaret's  window,  and  en- 
treats : 

Give  me  my  faith  and  love  again, 
I  wot,  true  love,  I  gied  to  thee. 

But  it  is  long  before  he  can  gain  freedom 
without  yielding  her  the  kiss  which,  taken 
from  a  dead  mouth,  will  hasten  her  to  the 
grave. 

In  the  *'  Lass  of  Lochroyan,"  a  story  full 
of  heart-break,  Lord  Gregory  is  hindered 
through  the  guile  of  his  mother  from  atoning 
for  the  wrong  he  has  committed,  by  acknow- 
ledging Annie  and  the  child  for  whom  she 
pleads.  She  leaves,  his  door  with  the 
words : 

May  never  woman,  that  has  borne  a  son, 
Hae  a  heart  sae  full  o'  wae. 

Too  late  her  lover  hastens  to  find  her,  and  to 
bring  her  home  : 


O  he's  gane  down  to  yon  shore  side, 

As  fast  as  he  could  fare  ; 
He  saw  fair  Annie  in  the  boat, 

But  the  wind  it  tossed  her  sair. 
"  And  hey  Annie,  and  how  Annie  ! 

O  Annie,  winna  ye  bide  !" 
But  aye  the  mair  he  cried  Annie, 

The  braider  grew  the  tide. 


Lord  Gregory  tore  his  yellow  hair, 

And  made  a  heavy  moan  ; 
Fair  Annie's  corpse  lay  at  his  feet. 

Her  bonny  young  son  was  gone. 

The  romantic  story  told  in  "  The  Gay  Goss 
Hawk  "  leaves  the  heroine  in  happiness  with 
the  lover  for  whose  sake  she  has  died  a  mock 
death  that  she  might  be  carried  for  burial 
into  Scotland,  where  he  could  take  her  as  his 
own ;  and  the  all-sacrificing  devotion  of  "  The 
Not-Browne  Mayd  "  also  ends  in  union  with 
the  man  she  adores.  But  in  other  instances 
jealousy,  or  the  temptation  offered  by  the 
gold  and  gear  of  a  richer  maiden,  darkens 
the  love-tale.  Thus,  in  "  Lord  Thomas  and 
Fair  Annet"  the  well-dowered  bride  stabs 
Thomas's  true-love— not  without  provocation 
— and  he,  "  wood-wroth  "  at  the  sight  of  her 
'*  dear  heart's  blood,"  drives  his  dagger  into 
her  slayer,  and  then  turns  the  point  on  him- 
self. Suicide  under  circumstances  of  great 
distress  was  evidently  held  to  be  excusable, 
if  not  praiseworthy.  In  this  instance  the 
man  naturally  follows  the  dead  love,  of 
whose  tragic  end  he  has  been  indirectly 
guilty. 

Too  often  the  heroes  show  inexplicable 
callousness  in  relation  to  the  women  who 
have  sacrificed  honour  and  home  to  follow 
them.  The  cruelty  of  their  conduct  is  usually 
absolutely  meaningless,  unless  it  may  be 
assumed  that  they  were  understood  to  be 
acting  under  the  influence  of  some  magic 
spell,  which  broke  with  the  birth  of  the  child 
whose  mother  they  treated  with  such  harsh- 
ness. In  "  Burd  Ellen  "  the  lover's  brutality 
is  particularly  marked,  yet  in  the  end  Ellen 
and  her  new-born  child  are  taken  from  among 
the  horses'  feet  in  the  stable  where  they  lie, 
the  "  little  young  son  "  is  "washed  in  milk," 
and  she,  accepted  at  last  as  Lord  John's  "  ain 
lady,"  is  duly  "  rowed  in  silk."  In  "  Childe 
Waters,"  another  version  of  the  same  story, 
no  Griselda  was  ever  more  patient  than  the 
heroine  : 
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I  had  rather  have  one  kisse, 
Childe  Waters,  of  thy  mouth  ; 
Than  I  wolde  have  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  Ixjth, " 
That  lie  by  north  and  south. 

And  again,  when  nursing  her   child   in  its 
birthplace,  the  stable,  she  stills  it  with  : 

LuUabyc,  mine  owne  deere  child, 
Lullabye,  dere  child,  derc  '. 
I  would  thy  father  were  a  king, 
Thy  mother  layd  on  a  biere. 

In  "Young  Benjie"  it  is  offended  pride 
and  jealousy  which  incite  the  lover  to  drown 
the  girl  who  possesses  his  heart.  Yet,  mur- 
derer as  he  is,  a  murderer  who  has  killed  one 
wholly  innocent  of  any  greater  wrong  than 
bearing  a  share  in  the  quarrel  between  them, 
and  threatening  to  choose  another  love,  he 
still  commands  our  sympathy.  The  strength 
of  his  feeling  for  the  girl  whom  he  drowns  is 
so  evident,  and  his  prospective  punishment 
so  dreary,  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  extenuate 
his  crime  with  the  plea  : 

To  1)0  wrath  with  one  we  love 
Doth  work  like  madness  in  the  brain. 

With  the  "fair  fause  love"  in  "Sir  Roland" 
and  the  revengeful  woman  in  "Earl  Richard" 
it  is  another  matter ;  and  Jellon  Grame,  too, 
is  unpitied  as  he  meets  his  death  at  the  hands 
of  the  "  bonny  boy,"  who  was  born  in  his 
victim's  death  agony,  and  grew  up  to  slay  the 
slayer  on  the  grave  where  she  was  hidden. 
Throughout  the  ballads  punishment  or  dis- 
grace comes  to  those  who  show  themselves 
entirely  false  to  love,  as  it  does  to  those  who 
fail  in  friendship.  At  the  time  when  they  were 
composed  the  circle  of  men's  sympathies  was 
far  more  narrow  than  it  is  now,  but  within 
that  circle  the  obligations  held  which  hold 
to  day.  No  human  society  can  exist  outside 
the  bulwarks  of  fellow  -  feeling  and  good 
faith.  A  man  who  utterly  despises  these 
protections  is  a  moral  Cain,  his  hand  against 
every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against 
him.  He  is  more  lonely  than  the  bison 
which  has  its  herd,  or  the  wolf  that  packs 
with  other  wolves  in  the  stress  of  winter. 
Forlorn  indeed  is  he  who  is  unworthy  to  say 
with  the  imprisoned  Kinmont  Willie  : 

GJe  my  service  back  to  my  wife  and  bairns, 
And  a'  gude  fellows  that  spier  for  me. 


(©leanings  from  JFrencb 
Cbujccbes, 

By  SorniA  Beale. 

III.  The  Sacra  Camisia  at  the 
Cathedral  of  Chartres. 

would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
venerated  relic  from  all  time  than 
the  Holy  Tunic  of  Chartres.  It 
has  saved  the  town  from  fire  and 
sword,  it  has  performed  divers  miracles,  and 
comforted  the  souls  of  many  a  poor  wanderer 
and  outcast.  Edward  III.  paid  his  devotions 
to  it  before  he  signed  the  treaty  of  Br^tigny 
in  1360;  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  is  said  to 
have  carried  this  gorgeous  cMsse  in  proces- 
sion ;  and  in  1548  the  little  princess,  Marie 
Stuart,  aged  six  years,  paid  her  vows  to  la 
Sainte  Chemise  upon  her  betrothment  to  the 
young  Dauphin  Frant^ois.  Before  the  Revo- 
lution it  was  enveloped  in  two  reliquaries, 
one  of  gold,  within  another  of  wood  covered 
with  plates  of  gold,  enriched  with  enamel 
and  precious  stones.  At  the  corners  were 
four  eagles  of  gold,  modelled,  it  is  said, 
by  St.  Eloi,  and  presented,  in  998,  by 
Rotelinde,  mother  of  Bishop  Odon  of 
Chartres.  The  description  of  the  (hasse  and 
the  list  of  donations  to  the  Sainte  Chemise 
would  take  up  loo  much  space  ;  suffice  it  to 
say  that  when  destruction  overwhelmed  it,  in 
1793,  its  value  was  estimated,  exclusive  of 
the  diamonds,  pearls,  and  precious  stones, 
at  8,980  livres.  The  relic  was  saved  by 
someone  connected  with  the  church,  says 
tradition,  and  was  replaced  in  a  new  shrine  ; 
and  although  nothing  can  exonerate  the 
Convention  from  the  grossest  vandalism  in 
destroying  so  exquisite  a  work  of  art,  in 
order  to  fill  the  necessitous  exchequer,  it 
ought  at  the  same  time  to  be  noted  that  his 
sacred  majesty  Charles  IX.  desired  likewise 
to  lay  his  hands  upon  the  treasures  of 
Chartres,  as  of  other  churches,  in  order  to 
pay  his  State  debts.  At  that  time  the 
inhabitants  and  clergy  saved  the  chasse ;  in 
1793  they  were  less  fortunate. 

The  authenticity  of  the  relic  was  attested 
by  the  great  Suger,  Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  in 
his  life  of  Louis  le  Gros;  by  Philippe  de 
Bergame  in  his  chronicle  of  the  year  810; 
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and  by  Guillaume  le  Breton,  in  the  following 

lines  : 

Tout  le  monde  a  genoux  revere  dans  ces  lieux 
La  chemise  qu'elle  eut  sur  son  corps,  precieux, 
Quand  elle  produisit  d'une  couche  feconde 
L'Agneau  qui  vint  oter  tous  les  peches  du  monde. 

The  legend  of  the  Camisia,  Tunica  B.  V. 
Virginis,  as  the  old  chroniclers  call  it,  runs 
thus :  The  Blessed  Virgin,  upon  her  death- 
bed, confided  the  garment  to  a  pious  widow, 
together  with  the  rest  of  her  apparel.  From 
this  widow,  an  unknown  personage,  it 
naturally  passed  through  many  hands,  until 
we  next  hear  of  it  as  belonging  to  a  Jewess. 
Whether  by  her,  or  by  some  previous  owner, 
it  was  enveloped  in  a  sumptuous  chasse, 
history  does  not  relate;  but  the  beauty  of 
the  reliquary  was  such  that  it  attracted  the 
attention  of  two  of  the  lady's  lodgers,  who 
were  returning  from  a  visit  to  Jerusalem. 
These  worthy  gentlemen,  Candidus  and 
Galbius  by  name,  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
very  much  influenced,  from  the  moral  point 
of  view,  by  their  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Places,  for  they  no  sooner  saw  the  chasse 
than  they  desired  to  possess  it,  and  so  they 
contrived  a  stratagem.  Having  a  reliquary 
of  base  metal  made,  which  was  an  exact 
imitation  of  the  one  in  the  Jewess's  posses- 
sion, they  managed,  one  day  during  her 
absence,  to  carry  off  the  valuable  chasse, 
replacing  the  relic  in  the  spurious  one.  What 
became  of  the  Jewess  we  know  not,  but  the 
theft  was  discovered  as  soon  as  the  friends 
arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Byzan- 
tium, by  the  miracle-working  power  of  the 
relic,  in  spite  of  their  efforts  to  conceal  the 
treasure.  Then  the  Emperor,  also  desiring 
and  coveting  what  did  not  belong  to  him, 
seized  the  chasse  and  built  a  chapel  to  con- 
tain it.  There  it  remained  until  Charle- 
magne, visiting  the  city  upon  his  return  from 
Jerusalem,  was  offered  the  reliquary,  amongst 
other  countless  valuables,  by  the  Emperor 
Nicephorus  and  Irene  his  wife.  Charlemagne 
refused  all  their  gifts  but  the  Holy  Tunic, 
and  some  reliquaries  catalogued  later  on  by 
Nicole  Gilles,  which  he  carried  off  to  Aix, 
where  this  history  was  depicted  upon  one  of 
the  lights  of  St.  John  the  Baptist's  Chapel, 
behind  the  choir  of  the  great  church,  the 
painter  representing  the  two  Emperors  and 
tiie  Empress,  with  numerous  coffers,  and  the 
chdsie  of  the  Sainte  Chemise.     Subsequently 


Charlemagne  transferred  the  relic  to  France, 
and  presented  it  to  the  Cathedral  of  Chartres, 
an  act  noted  in  the  church  deeds,  and  also 
mentioned  by  Nicole  Gilles  in  his  life  of 
Charles  le  Chauve. 

In  the  translation  made  by  Jean  le  Mar- 
chand,  in  1262,  of  some  Latin  verses  of  the 
twelfth  century,  we  find  the  story  thus 
authenticated  : 

Lor  pristrent  la  seinte  Chemise 

A  la  Mere  Dex  qui  fu  prise 

Jadis  dedenz  Constentinoble, 

Precieus  don  en  fist  et  noble 

A  Chartres  un  grant  roi  de  France, 

Challes-le-Chauf  ot  non  d'enfance  ; 

Cil  rois  a  Chartres  la  donna  .... 

The  rest  of  the  verses  record  the  miracles 
which  the  relic  performed,  notably  in  saving 
the  town  from  the  depredations  of  Rollo, 
Duke  of  Normandy,  about  908.  The  Holy 
Tunic  was  used  as  a  banner,  and  although 
the  enemy  began  '■^entreulx  a  chauffler  et 
rire"  they  soon  took  fright  and  ran  away, 
the  field  outside  the  Porte  Drouaise,  where 
they  camped,  being  called  to  this  day  the 
Fres  des  Recu/es.  But,  nevertheless,  the 
Tunic  was  the  means  of  converting  Rollo 
and  his  army,  for  they  became  at  once 
"  Christians  and  Frenchmen."  Such  was 
the  esteem  in  which  this  particular  relic  was 
held  that  in  the  laws  relating  to  duels  it  was 
ordained  that  any  knight  wearing  any  sort 
of  garment  which  had  been  blessed  by  the 
Saifite  Chemise  should  make  it  known  to  his 
adversary,  as  otherwise  the  struggle  would 
not  be  equal. 

The  beautiful  "new  spire"  of  the  church 
was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIL,  by 
Jean    de   Beausse,   who,   as    master-mason, 
earned  six  or  seven  sous  a  day.     It  took  the 
place  of  its  predecessor,  which  was  destroyed 
by    the    disastrous    fire   that    attacked   the 
cathedral   in    1506,  all  of  which   history  is 
inscribed  in  fifteenth-century  characters  upon 
a  stone  slab  attached  to  the  wall : 
Je  fu  jadis  de  plomb  et  boys  construit, 
grand,  hault  et  beau,  de  somptueux  ouvraige, 
jusques  ad  ce  que  tonnerre  et  oraige 
m'a  consume,  degatc  et  dctruit, 
le  jour  Sainte  Anne,  vers  six  heures  de  nuyt, 
en  I'annee  mil  cinq  cens  et  six, 
je  fu  brulc,  demoli  et  recuyt, 
et  avec  moi  de  grosses  cloches  six, 
apres  Messieurs  en  plain  chappitre  assis 
out  ordonne  de  pierre  me  reft'aire 
k  grant  voultes  et  piliiers  bien  massifs, 
par  Jehan  de  Beausse,  ma9on  qui  le  sut  faire. 
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3lnt)entorp  ann  ^ale  of  (Sootig, 
etc.,  %x,  lpetcr%  CornljilU 
temp.  !t)enrp  ID3I3I3I-  anD  OBO^ 
toarD  ID31. 

Clothes  for  the  sepulchre 

In  primis  a  palle  of  red  dainaske  for  the 

sacrament   vpon  corpus  xpi   day  frenged 

about  w'  Venice  golde  and  red  silke  and 

iiij  painted  staves  therto  belonging 
Item  a  stayned  cloth  w'  a  crucyfix  mary  and 

John  w'  mary  niagdalyn  and  S'  James 
Item  a  stayned  cloth  w'  the  Image  of  Christ 

peter    James    and    John    w'    a    scripture 

surrexit  dfis  vere 
Item   a   sleyned  white  clothe  w'  a  crucifix 

mary  and  John  spotted  w'  bloudde  w'  the 

holy  gost  ouer  his  hed 
Item  a  stayned  clothe  w*  ij    Anngells  and 

twoo  scriptures 
Item   a  white   clothe  imbrodered  w'  divers 

armes 
Item  a  steyned  clothe  of  the  burying  of  o*^ 

lorde  w'  Image  of  three  maryes 
Item  iij  red  frontletts  stayned  w'  armes  of 

golde  w'  frenge  of  silke 
Item  ij  crosse  staves  of  tymbre  thone  guilt 

w'  golde  the  other  w'  sylver 
Item  an  Image  vpon  a  crosse  of  tree*  for 

good  friday 
Item  a  myter  of  white  silke  garnished 
Item  a  standerd  of  Tree  painted  w'  a  cro.vne 

of  golde  for  the  Pascall 
Item  iiij  cloths  in  the  vestry  ij  gret  and  ij 

smalle 
Item  a  crosse  of  Tymbre  w'  a  stafTe  for  lent 
Item  a  clothe  of  ray  silke  of  dyvers  colo'^s 

for  the  crysmatory 
Item  a  crosse  staff  of  copper  and  guilt 
Item  a  newe  Paynted  clothe  of  the  resur- 
rection 
Item  a  stayned  clothe  for  S'  vrsele 
Item  ij  quisshens  of  red  saye  lyned  w'  red 

lether 
Item  xij  Pillowes  covered  w'  silke 

The  churche  candelsticks 
Item  ij  great  standerds  of  latten  afore  the 

high  aulter 
Item  a  great  standerd  of  Tynne 

•  Tree  =  wood. 


Item  ij  Candelsticks  of  latten  for  wemens 

puryfying 
Item   iij   small    candelsticks    of   latten    for 

aulterst 
Item  an  holy  water  stocke  of  latten 
Item  a  pyx  of  latten  for  the  sacrament 
Item  a  crosse  of  copper  and  guilt  w'  mary 

and  John 
Item  an  Olde  crosse  of  copper  w'  out  marye 

and  John 
Item  a  gret  long  ladder 
Item  a  pyx  \sic\  axe  and  a  shovell  for  to 

make  graves 
Item  a  shovell  of  Iron  to  fetche  fyer  w'  all. 

Oure  annswerc  vnto  the  iiij''^  article 

We  the  said  nowe  churchewardeins  to  the 
vtter  most  of  o"^  powers  and  so  farre  as  we 
can  by  any  meanes  Doo  certefie  all  suche 
sales  and  recepts  as  hath  bene  made  of  oure 
late  goodes  and  ornaments  belonging  to  oure 
said  churche  syns  the  first  yere  of  o''  said 
soueraign  lorde  the  Kings  maiestie  that  nowe 
is,  and  by  whome  the  same  sales  and  receptes 
wer  had  made  and  taken  and  in  whose  tyme 
and  to  whome  and  for  what  somme  of  mony 
so  nere  as  we  by  the  seuerall  accompts  of 
the  late  churchewardeins  of  o"^  said  parisshe 
haue  and  could  fynde  as  hereunder  par- 
ticulerly  is  declared 

Sales  and  recepts  made  and  taken  by 
Edwarde  ffovvler  and  Randolphe 
Atkynson  late  churchwardeins  of  o"" 
saide  churche  bitwene  the  feast  of 
S'  mighell  tharchanngell  Ao  1548  and 
the  feast  of  Saint  mighell  tharch- 
angell  A^  1549  By  the  consent  of 
the  worshipfuU  of  the  said  parishe 
that  is  to  saye 

ffyrste  solde  by  the  said  Edward  ffowler  and 
Randolphe  atkynson  a  barneys  that  was 
S'  Georges,  xi. 

Item  solde  by  the  said  Edwarde  ffowler  and 
Randolphe  atkynson  to  John  Stockmede 
the  rode  lofte  iij  tonnnes  \sic\  w'  the 
orgaines,  xviij//. 

Item  olde  bokes  of  the  churche,  xxviij^f.  \\)d. 

Item  to  hewarde  the  mason  for  the  step 
stones  in  the  quier  and  bothe  the  Isles, 

XXJ. 

+  In  the  margin  is  written  "ij  gone." 
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Item  to  m''  Clarke  an  Jarne*  a  bourde  a 

candell  case  two  torche  ^offyns  a  pulpet 

and  a  pece  of  tymbre,  vix.  '\\d. 
Item  to  Edwarde  Atkynson  a  chest,  iiijj. 
Item  to  Willm  Ball  a  chest,  \)s. 
Item  to  the  Porters  of  the  weyhouse  twoo 

torche  cases,  y.y.d. 
Item  to  Richard  hodge  five  aulter  stones  at 

x^.  a  pece,  ij//.  xj. 
Item  to  Henry  Typper  an  Awmbry,  viijj.  iiijV. 
Item  to  Robert  Wright  an  Aulter  stone,  x^. 
Item  to  Roberta  Wright  xvj  hoks  of  Jarne, 

\)s.  y\\)d. 
Item  to  John  Lynsey  a  gret  Ambrye  vj^.  viijV. 
Item  to  the  Sexton  a  chest  xij^. 
Item  to  m""  lamme  a  pece  that  was  sawen  of 

m*"  Richmonds  pewe,  yX]d. 
Item  to  John  Stokmede  certen  pecs  of  wood 

that  tapers  stode  on,  xij^. 
Item  to  John  Hallywell  a  paire  of  hyngs  and 

a  windowe,  \d. 
Item    to    John    Stockmede    iiij    staves    for 

torches,  xij^. 
.  Item  to  hym  iiij  ends  of  torches,  xviij^. 
Item  to  hym  iiij  garnishe  for  torches  paynted, 

iijj.  iiij^. 
Item   to   the  same  John   Stockmede  foure 

guilt   garnishe  and  a  Brosef  chest,  xiij5. 

iiij^. 
Item  to  Richarde  Adams  pecs  of  bourds  of 

the  shriving  pewe,  xij^. 
Item  to  Edward  Dychbone  iij<=  di  of  olde 

leade  at  vs.  m\\d.  the  c    some,  xixj.  x^. 
Item  to  Edward  Gonne  a  grave  stone,  y\)d. 
Item  aCandel  stick  weying  xxx"''^  at  iiijd^.  the 

pounde,  xj. 
Item  to  Richarde  haycroft  xx'  latten  bolls  a 

holy   water  stocke   ij  litle  candelsticks  a 

crosse  a  gret  candelstick  weying  altogither 

ij"=  and  a  di  and  a  lampe  a  di  \sic\  at  xxiijx. 

c    som,  ij//.  xvijj.  vj^. 
Item  to  Robert  Chapman  vj    skrynes   that 

stode  at  the  aulters  ends,  xijj. 
Item  to  wystome  the  paynto''  a  vaile  cloth, 

ss. 
Item  to  John  Weller  jc  xij  fote  of  bourds 

iij^.  iiij^. 
Item  solde  by  the  same  Edwarde  and  Ran- 

dolphe  the  viij'  daye  of  Aprill  1549  vnto 

Thomas  mostian  Goldesmith  of  London  a 

crosse  all   guilt   poiz  clx  oz  at  v^.    vii^. 

the  ounce,  xliiij//.  xiijj.  iiij^. 

•  For  iron.  t  For  spruce. 
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Item  a  pax  all  guilt  poiz  xxxvii  ouncs  at 

\s.  y\]d.  the  oz,  x//.  v]s.  \\)d. 
Item  a  monster  all  guilt  w'  a  foote  poiz  cxiijj 

\sic\  ouncs  at  vs.  V\\d.  the  oz,  xxxj//.  xvjj  vj^. 
Item  ij   Chalics  w'  ij   pattens  all  guilt  poiz 

xxxviij  oz  at  \s.  \\]d.  the  ounce,  x//.  xijx.  ijd. 
Item  solde  vnto  Robert  Danbe*  goldsmith  a 

chalis  all  guilt  poiz  xxvij  ouncs  and  a  di  at 

vs.  v\\\d.  the  ounce,  vij//.  xv^.  xd. 
Item  more  to  Robert  Danbe  vij  pecs  of  silu* 

that  was  made  to  cou'  a  banner  staff  poiz 

liii  oz.  at  v^.  the  ounce  some,  xiii//.  vs. 
Item  received  by  the  same  Edward  ffowler 

and  Randolph  atkinson  of  the  foote  of  the 

accompt  made  last  before  them  in  redy 

monye,  xx//.  vji".  ]d. 
Item  received  by  them  of  m'  Clerke  for  the 

clerks  wags,  \)s. 
Item  received  more  of  the  hole  parisshion's 

towards  the  clerk  and  Conducts  wags  as 

apperith,  ix//.  xj^. 
Item  more  of  Adam  wyntrop  for  arrerags  of 

the  clerks  wags,  \]s. 

ciij^V/.    iij^f.    \\\]d. 
The  same  Edwarde  ffowler  by  reason  of  his 

segnioritie  in  the   same   office  to  be  ac- 

comptiint  for  all  y*  same  sales  and  recepts 

Sales  and  receptes 

made  and  taken  by  the  saide  Randolphe 
Atkynson  and  me  the  saide  Edwarde  Bright 
bitwene  the  feast  of  Saint  mighell  tharch- 
anngell  in  the  yere  of  our  lorde  god  1549 
and  the  feast  of  Saint  mighell  tharchanngell 
in  A°  155 1  being  ij  yeres  full  complete  by 
the  consent  of  the  worshipfuU  of  o'  saide 
parishe  that  is  to  saye 

ffyrst  solde  by  the  saide  Randolphe  and  me 
the  said  Edwarde  Bright  the  xx"'  daye  of 
maye  A°  1550  to  m'  laws  a  vestment  ij 
decons  of  Grene  Bodkyn,  \\\\s.  \\\)d. 

Item  to  hym  more  a  cope  of  red  velvet 
figured  and  ij  deacons,  iij//.  vj.y.  viij^. 

Item  a  cope  of  Crymosen  velvet  w'  marye 
and  John  and  flower  de  lice  and  a  vest- 
ment to  the  same,  vij//.  ixj. 

Item  the  best  cope  of  clothe  of  golde,  ix//. 

Item  an  aulter  clothe  of  Crymosen  velvet 
w'  Anngells  crosse  keyes  and  swourds, 
ij//.  \s.  \\\)d. 

Item  ij  red  and  one  grene  stremers  all 
sarcenet,  xjj. 

*  lie  made  a  cup  still  remaining  in  the  church. 

SS 
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Item  ij  olde  vestments  of  whyte  damaske 

one  w*  o'  ladye  of  pyttie   the  other  w' 

astro  well  \sic\  x\s. 
Item  solde  to  m'  Gierke  a  vestment  of  blewe 

damaske  the  offreys  of  Crymosen  velvett, 

viijj.  iiij^. 
Item  a  cope  a  vestment  ij  deacons  w'  the 

apparell  of  crymosen  velvet  &  cloth  of 

golde,  x\'/i.  vjf.  vu']ff. 
Item  a  cope  of  red  damaske  brannched  w' 

golde,  xiijf.  iiijt/. 
Item  a  cope  of  red  velvet  poudered  w*  floures, 

XV  s. 
Item  viij'  Banners  at  iiijj.  \n}d. 
Item  ij  olde  sarcenet  Banners  for  the  quier, 

iijj.  iiijrt'. 
Item  V  sarcenet  Banners  at  xx^. 
Item  twoo  stremers  of  red  clothe  w'  crosse 

keys,  \'s. 
Item  a  crosse  clothe  of  red  damask  w'  S' 

Andro  in  it,  x]s.  u\']d. 
Item  iiij  olde  Sarcenet  Curtens,  iijj.  vj</. 
Item  solde  to  willm  lamymSn  a  vestment  of 

Tawny  damask,  i]s. 
Item  more  a  vestment  of  blewe  worsted,  ij^. 
Item  to  Mr.  Weller  iij  olde  ragged  copes  of 

damaske,  iijj.  iiij^. 
Item  to  fox  the  clerke  vj  olde  quisshyns, 

iiJ5.  ni']d. 
Item  to  Robert  wright  iij  olde  ragged  copes 

for  children,  iiiJ5. 
Item  to  RandoU  Atkynson   one  olde  vest- 
ment of  white  damaske,  ij^.  \]d. 
Item  xij  Pagiannts  of  nedelworke,  xxs. 
Item  vj  pagents  olde  offreis  an  olde  cope  offreis 

and  ij  olde  pecs  of  blewe  ofifres,  viijj.  viij^. 
Item  to   m'  lynsey  a    vestment  of   whyte 

Bostian  w*  Gartiers,  xxd. 
Item  iij  copes  one  vestment  one  deacon  of 

blewe  velvet  w'  starres,  iiij//.  n\}d. 
Item  one  vestment  ij  deacons  of  red  velvet 

w*  white  offres  and  powdered  w'  flowers, 

x\i'\']s.  viij//. 
Item  twoo  copes  one  vestment  ij  decons  of 

black  velvet  w'  crosse  keys,  xj//.  \}s.  vn]d. 
Item  to  Richarde  hodge  a  cope  a  vestment 

ij  decons  of  white  damaske  powdred  w' 

Anngells  and  flowers,  v//.  vji.  viij//. 
Item  iij  fronts  for  aulters,  xx^. 
Item  V  olde  vestments  of  white  bostian,  xvs. 
Item  in  olde  painted  clothes,  xvs.  uijd. 
Item  x  corpus  cases  and  a  myter  for  Saint 

nycholas  tyde,  vjs. 


Item  to  m'  Alderman  Hubberthorne  a  canapie 

of  red  damask  w'  anngells  twoo  canapies 

of  plain  cloth  of  golde  ij  old  copes  of  base 

red  velvet  figured,  vj//. 
Item  a  painted  cloth  that  was  wont  to  hange 

afore  the  roode,  xijs. 
Item  a  clothe  that  wont  to  hange  about  the 

sepulchre,  xx^. 
Item  iiij  canapie  staves  and  a  crosse  staf,  xx^. 
Item  a  long  cofler  and  a  ship  chest,  vs.  iu'jd. 
Item  ij  longe  newe  torches,  vs. 
Item  to  m'  Richemonde  a  cope  a  vestment 

ij  deacons  of  bodkyfi  collen  golde,  xxxiijj. 

iiij^. 
Item  to  m'  VVyntrop  ij  gret  grene  sarcenet 

Strem''s    and    ij    smale    grene    sarcenet 

stremers  w'  red  crosses,  iiij//.  xs. 
Item  iiij  olde  vestments  of  diuers  coloures, 

vu]s.  v'yi. 
Item  xiij  Anngells  and  xxij  flower  de  lice, 

viij^.  v]d. 
Item  to  Edward  Gonne  in  olde  vestments  of 

blewe  worsted  w'  red  crosses,  v\\]s. 
Item  vij  olde  vestments  of  diu's  colo%  \]s. 

v]d. 
Item   to  Edward   Bright  a  cope  of  copper 

golde  nedleworke,  xxs. 
Item  to  Edmond  Sewarde  a  gret  chest  that 

the  plate  lay  in  and  an  olde  chest  bound 

w'  Jarne,  xvs. 
Item  to  laurence  of  the  way  house  an  old 

Joyno''s  chest  w'  a  tyll  in  it,  v\\]d. 
Item  to  m'  mansfelde  in  olde  parchement 

bokes,  VJ.  '\\\]d. 
Item  more  to  a  portingatt  a  paire  of  smale 

orgaines,  xxxs. 
Item    to    Edwarde    Atkynson    a   presse   of 

Waynescot,  xxv]s.  v\\]d. 
Item  a  presse  that  copes  did  hang  in  of 

waynscot  and  an  old   awter  of  wood  w* 

other  olde  lumbre  and  other  olde  bourdes, 

xv'\\)s.  v']d. 
Item   solde   to   m^  chamberlein   of  london 

xij*^  di  of  Aysheler  stone   at  xxx'  the   C 

more   in  Arnold   stone   and   other  table 

stone  ix"  and  di  at  xv^  the  C  soni  Argent, 

xxvii.  xv'\]S.  v]d. 
Item  more  to  m'  chamberleyn  of  london  iiij 

lods  and  di  of  Tymbre  at  x'  the  lode,  ij//. 

vs. 
Item  to  John  Hylls  xvij"*^  of  olde  lede  that 

was  in  the  glasse  of  the  vestry  windowes, 

viij^. 
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Item  to  m'  laws  iiij  Curtens  of  red  and  greue 

saye  more  a  heme  and  a  paire  of  scales, 

viijj.  \\\]d. 
Item   to   Leonard   Richeman  di   a   C   and 

xv'"^  of  latten  Plates  som,  xiiij^.  y\]d* 
Item  solde  to  nycholas   dyxson  of  london 

Goldsmith  the  viij'  day  of  August  A°  1550 

ij   Candelsticks  of  silu'  parcell  guilt  poiz 

52  ouncs  iij  q'*'^  at  v^  viij''  the  ounce  som, 

xiiij//.  xviiJ5.  x]d. 
Item  to  hym  a  sencer  of  silu'  all  guilt  w'  iij 

lyburdes  heddes  poiz  70  ouncs  at  vs.  \\\]d. 

the  ounce,  xix//'.  xvjj.  viij<a?. 
Item  a  senso'  of  silver  all  guilt  w'  iij  lyberds 

heddes  poiz   39   ouncs   at   ys.  y\\]d.   the 

ounce,  xj//,  ]s. 
Item   a   sensor   of    silu'   parcell   guilt   poiz 

xxviij  oz  iij  q'^"^    at  vs.    \\\]d.  the  ounce 

som,  viij//.  \)s.  x}d. 
Item  a  ship  w'  a  spone  of  silver  parcell  guilt 

poiz  14  ouncs  iij  q''^'^*  at  vs.  \u}d.  the  ounce, 

iiij//.  iijj.  vij^. 
Item  ij  Crewetts  of  silu   all   guilt  poiz   12 

ouncs  at  vs.  vu']d.  the  ounce  som,  iij//.  viiji-. 
Item  a  crosse  of  silver  all  guilt  poiz  65  ouncs 

iij  q'  at  vs.  vu]d.  the  ounce  soifi,  xviij//. 

xij^.  vij^. 
Item  a  pax  of  silver  all  guilt  poiz  vij  ouncs  at 

v^.  viijd^.  the  ounce  som,  i//.  xix^.  viij^. 
Item  ij  litle    basons   of    silu    parcell    guilt 

poiz  25  ouncs  at  vs.  vu']d.  the  ounce  som, 

vij//.  is.  vn]d. 
Item  a  pyx  of  silu  parcell  guilt  poiz  26  ouncs 

at  vs.  vujd.  the  ounce  som,  vij//.  vi}S.  iujd. 
Item  a  broken  Chalice  w'  the  patten  of  silu 

all  guilt  poiz  15  ouncs  atv^.  viij^.  the  oz., 

iiij//.  vs. 
Item  a  chalis  w'  the  patten  of  silver  parcell 

guilt  poiz  1 1  ouncs  a  q'  at  vs.  vi\)d.  the  oz., 

iij//.  iij5.  ix^. 
Item  ij  gret  basons  of  silu  parcell  guilt  poiz 

1 01  ouncs  at  vs.  v'n]d.  the  ounce  some, 

xxviij//.  xij^.  iiij^. 
Item  a  gospeler  and  a  pistoler  of  silu  parcell 

guilt  poiz  148  ouncs  at  vs.  viijd.  the  oz., 

xli//.  xviijj.  viij^. 
Item  a  crysmatory  of  silu  parcell  guilt  w'  ij 

oyle  Boxes  foted  w'  the  four  evangelists 

poiz  27  ouncs  at  vs.  viijd.  the  ounce  some, 

vi}/i.  xii']s. 

*  These  latten  plates  were  no  douI)t  ll.c  monu- 
mental effigies,  etc.,  of  deceased  parishioners  and 
others  torn  from  the  floor  of  the  church.  The  stone 
slabs  seem  to  have  been  sold  to  the  city  chamljerlain. 


Item  iij   claspes  that  were  on  boks  of  silu 

parcell  guilt  poiz  ij  ouncs  iij  q'  at  vs.  vu)d. 

the  oz.,  xvs.  vi]d. 
Item  receyved  of  Bulsons  wife  for  ij  lodes  of 

Chalk,  ijs.  viijd. 
Item  more  solde  a  lode  of  chalke,  xvj^. 
Item  to  Goodman  prest  a  lode  of  chalke, 

xvj^. 
Item  to  an  other  iij  lodes  of  Chalke,  iiij^f. 
Item  more  a  lode  of  Chalke,  xvjd. 

{To  be  continued. ) 


Publications  anD  ptoceetiings  of 
arcft^ological  Societies. 

PUBLICATIONS. 

Number  214  of  the  Archaological  Journal  (for  June, 
1897)  has  been  issued.  ■  It  contains  only  three  papers, 
but  one  of  them,  that  on  "  Uriconium,"  by  Mr.  G.  E. 
Fox,  is  of  exceptional  interest  and  importance.  It  is, 
moreover,  copiously  supplied  with  plans,  sections,  and 
other  drawings.  It  fills  fifty  pages  of  the  Journal, 
The  two  remaining  papers  are  the  one  by  the  Rev. 
D.  J.  Stewart  on  "  The  Distribution  of  the  Buildings 
of  the  Dissolved  Monastery  at  Ely,"  and  the  other  by 
Mr.  Talfourd  Ely  on  "Wreaths  and  Garlands." 
Both  are  useful  contributions,  but  the  piece  de  resist- 
ance is  undoubtedly  Mr.  Fox's  exhaustive  paper  on  all 
that  has  at  present  been  ascertained  as  to  the  Roman 
city  of  Uriconium. 

•O^  ^  ^ 

The  second  part  of  Vol.  vii.  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Irelattd  has  reached 
us.  It  contains  the  following  papers:  (i)  "Early 
Monastic  History  of  Dromiskin,  co.  Louth,"  by 
Major-General  F.  W.  Stubbs  (this  paper  has  a  map 
and  five  illustrations)  ;  (2)  "  Portion  of  a  Harp  and 
other  Objects  found  in  a  Crannoge  at  Carncroagh, 
CO.  Antrim,"  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Knowles  (three  illus- 
trations are  given  with  this  paper)  ;  (3)  "  Prehistoric 
Stone  Forts  of  Northern  Clare:  Part  III. —The 
Border  of  Burren,"  by  Mr.  Westropp  ;  (4)  "  The  Old 
Graveyards  of  Durrow  Parish,"  by  the  Rev.  S.  de 
Courcy  Williams  (these  two  latter  papers  are  both  very 
fully  illustrated,  and  are  both  of  very  considerable 
interest  and  value)  ;  (5)  "  Notes  on  Three  Inscribed 
Stones,  viz.,  at  Baginbun  Bay,  co.  Wexford,  at  Fet- 
hard  Castle,  co.  Wexford,  and  at  Castle  Carew  in 
Pembrokeshire,  respectively,"  by  Col.  Vigors ; 
(6)  "  Calendar  of  the  Liber  Niger  Alani  (Part  II.)," 
by  Professor  Stokes,  D.D. 

In  addition  to  these  papers,  a  numl)er  of  shorter 
notes  of  varying  degrees  of  interest  and  importance 
are  included  under  the  general  heading  of  "Miscel- 
lanea."   The  part  also  contains  an  account  of  the 
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Kilkenny  meeting  in  April  last,  as  well  as  of  the 
excursion  to  Kells. 

The  Irish  Society  of  Antiquaries  thoroughly  under- 
stands the  value  of  freely  illustrating  the  papers  it 
publishes,  and  the  number  of  its yi^wrz/a/ under  notice 
IS  even  more  generously  supplied  with  useful  pictures 
than  usual. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  Bradford  Historical  and  Antiquarian  Society  has 
recently  issued  Part  II.  (New  Series)  of  The  lirad- 
ford  Antiquary.     It  contains  the  following  papers : 

(1)  "  The  Seebohm  Family,"  by  Mr.  \V.  Cudworth  ; 

(2)  "  Assessment  of  Land  [in  and  near  Bradford]  in 
the  year  1692-93,"  by  Dr.  Kederer ;  (3)  Prehistoric 
Craven,"  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Speight;  (4)  "Ancient 
Eccleshill,"  by  Mr.  J.  Horsfall  Turner  ;  (5)  "  Burial 
Register  of  Bradford  "  [transcript  continued],  by  the 
late  Mr.  T.  T.  Empsall  ;  (6)  "  Notes  on  the  Early 
History  of  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  Canal."  This 
last  paper,  which  is  largely  based  on  notes  made  or 
collected  by  the  late  Mr.  Hailstone,  is  by  Mr.  H.  F. 
Killick,  the  present  law-clerk  to  the  Canal  Company, 
and  who  succeeded  Mr.  Hailstone  in  that  capacity  in 
1888.  It  is  of  very  considerable  interest  as  giving  the 
history  of  an  important  water-way  in  the  north  of 
England.     It  is  accompanied  by  a  plan. 


PROCEEDINGS. 

The  annual  meeting  and  excursions  of  the  Wilt- 
shire Arch.kological  and  Natural  History 
Society  took  place  at  Bradford-on-Avon  on  July  27, 
28,  and  29,  the  President  of  the  Society  for  the  year 
being  C.  H.  Talbot,  Esq.,  who  delivered  an  inaugural 
address  dealing  with  the  architecture  of  the  neighbour- 
hood at  the  conversazione  in  the  evening.  The  report 
of  the  Society  showed  that  whilst  the  number  of 
members  was  somewhat  smaller  than  in  preceding 
years,  yet  the  financial  position  of  the  Society  was 
good,  and  good  work  had  been  done  during  the  year 
in  the  printing,  in  addition  to  the  usual  number  of  the 
Magazine,  a  copiously  illustrated  catalogue  of  the 
Stonehead  collection  of  antiquities  in  the  Society's 
museum  at  Devizes,  to  be  followed,  it  is  hoped,  some 
day  by  a  second  instalment,  cataloguing  the  remain- 
ing antiquities  in  the  museum  not  included  in  this 
collection. 

The  afternoon  of  the  first  day  was  spent  in  the 
perambulation  of  the  town  of  Bradford  itself,  and  few 
small  towns  can  boast  of  a  more  picturesque  aspect 
as  a  whole,  or  of  a  larger  number  of  objects  of  archi- 
tectural interest.  First  and  foremost,  of  course,  stands 
the  Saxon  Church,  the  ecclesiola  of  St.  Aldhelm — 
standing  much  in  the  same  condition  now  substan- 
tially as  when  it  left  the  builders'  hands  in  the  eighth 
century — unquestionably  the  most  jjerfect  example  of 
its  kind  in  England.  It  is  true  that  the  southern 
porch  has  disappeared,  and  that  the  roof  is  compara- 
tively modern,  and  the  walls  have  been  repaired — 
especially  that  at  the  west  end — but  beyond  this  it 
retains  its  old  features,  Ixjth  inside  and  out,  in  an 
astonishingly  perfect  condition,  considering  that  the 
very  tradition  that  it  ever  had  been  a  church  was  lost, 
and  that  it  was  only  the  appearance  of  its  roofs  as 
seen  from   the  hill  above  that  led  the  late  Canon 


W.  H.  Jones  to  the  conclusion  that  it  had  been  a 
church,  and  induced  him  to  take  measures  which  led 
eventually  to  the  disinterment  of  the  building  from 
the  mass  of  mean  structures  in  which  it  had  been 
buried,  and  its  rescue  from  the  uses  to  which  it  had 
been  put — of  a  cottage  and  a  school. 

The  parish  church  just  across  the  road  is  a  much- 
restored  building,  with  remnants  of  late  eleventh,  or 
early  twelfth-century  work  in  the  chancel,  and  a 
good  example  of  a  dolestone  in  the  churchyard  ;  but 
next  to  the  Saxon  Church  the  magnificent  Barn  is 
probably  the  most  remarkable  building  in  Bradford. 
Few  finer  buildings  of  the  kind  exist  anywhere  than 
this  huge  Tithe  Barn  of  the  Abbey  of  Shaftesbury, 
with  its  two  great  arched  portals  and  pine-timl)er 
roof,  probably  of  late  fourteenth-century  date.  There 
are  remains,  too,  of  the  same  date  in  the  adjoining 
farm-house,  and  the  bridge  by  which  it  is  approached 
from  the  town  is  also  ancient  and  very  picturesque. 

The  town-bridge  itself  is  a  structure  of  much  interest, 
and  has  corbelled  out  from  its  side  what  is  now  a  dis- 
used stone-capped  lock  up,  picturesque  enough  of  itself, 
but  doubly  interesting  from  the  fact  that  it  is  built  on 
the  corbelled  foundations  of  what  was  once  a  chapel 
on  the  bridge. 

In  the  Shambles  Bradford  possesses  acoupleof  houses 
of  the  gabled -timbered  type,  with  good  carved  barge- 
boards  characteristic  of  .Shrewsbury  and  Chester,  but 
rare  in  the  county  of  Wilts  ;  but  the  domestic  building 
of  the  greatest  interest  is  the  magnificent  Duke's 
House,  or  Kingston  House,  or,  as  it  has  lately  been 
renamed,  "  The  Hall."  It  is  a  grand  structure,  stand- 
ing on  the  steep  slope  of  the  hill,  and  approached  in 
front  by  flights  of  steps  and  terraces.  Originally 
built  by  John  of  Padua,  or  John  Thorpe,  for  the  Hall 
family  somewhere  about  1570-90,  and  becoming  after- 
wards the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Kingston  and  his 
notorious  Duchess,  Miss  Chudleigh,  it  fell  on  evil 
times  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  and  was  used  in 
connection  with  a  cloth  manufactory,  and  became 
much  dilapidated.  It  was  "thoroughly" — perhaps 
rather  too  thoroughly — restored  over  forty  years  ago, 
and  has  still  a  very  new  look,  but  the  old  features 
were  carefully  reproduced,  and  the  front  is  an  ornate 
example  of  the  architecture  of  the  time.  In  the 
interior  the  house  has  lost  its  stairs,  but  retains  some 
good  mantelpieces  and  fine  plaster  ceilings. 

Westwood,  the  first  stopping-place  of  the  excursion  on 
the  28th,  possesses  one  of  the  half-dozen  church  towers 
in  Wiltshire,  with  panelled  and  ornate  belfry-stages 
so  abundant  in  the  neighlxjuring  county  of  Somerset. 
The  church  itself,  with  the  exception  of  the  tower  and 
part  of  the  north  aisle,  both  of  late  and  good  fifteenth- 
century  work,  has  nothing  specially  remarkable  about 
it,  but  contains  considerable  remains  of  old  glass  in 
the  chancel-windows,  including  a  series  of  shields 
with  the  instruments,  etc,  of  the  Passion,  some  of 
them  very  quaintly  depicted — the  mocking  being  sug- 
gested by  a  hand  pulling  a  beard,  the  myrrh  by  a 
pestle  and  mortar.  Close  to  the  church,  and  forming 
a  charming  group  with  it,  stands  the  Manor  House  of 
the  fifteenth  century  with  later  additions.  Few  groups 
of  buildings  in  the  county  are  more  picturesque  in 
their  effect  than  this,  and  though  it  has  fallen  to  the 
level  of  a  farm-house,  it  still  retains  its  fine  panelling 
and  plaster  ceilings  and  carved  mantelpieces,  whilst 
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on  the  wall  of  the  forecourt  stands  a  block  of  stone 
with  a  great  number  of  dials  cut  on  it,  forming  one  of 
the  most  curious  sun  dials  to  be  seen  anywhere  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  From  this  the  party  drove  to 
Farleigh  Hungerford,  crossing  the  Somersetshire 
border  shortly  before  reaching  the  remains  of  the  once 
important  home  of  the  Hungerfords,  who  owned  wide 
possessions  and  exercised  great  influence  in  every  part 
of  the  county  of  Wilts.  The  domestic  buildings  of  the 
castle  have  entirely  disappeared,  but  the  fifteenth- 
century  chapel  has  been  preserved  intact,  and  con- 
tains the  magnificent  tombs  of  the  Hungerfords 
uninjured,  as  well  as  a  large  collection  of  miscel- 
laneous armour,  mostly  of  seventeenth-century  date, 
hanging  on  the  walls.  Besides  this  the  entrance  gate- 
way is  fairly  perfect,  and  there  are  the  remains  of 
three  of  the  towers  of  the  inner  Bailey,  and  of  portions 
of  the  walls. 

The  church  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Walter 
Lord  Hungerford  in  the  fifteenth  century  ;  probably 
this  means  added  to,  as  the  architecture  of  the  nave 
seems  to  point  to  the  fourteenth  rather  than  to  the 
fifteenth  century. 

Norton  St.  Philip  was  next  visited,  and  here,  of 
course,  the  famous  George  Inn,  where  Monmouth 
rested  before  the  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  was  the 
principal  object  of  interest :  a  half-timbered  building, 
with  the  lower  story  of  stone,  almost  unaltered  both 
inside  and  out,  and  one  of  the  best  examples  known 
of  an  inn  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  church  has  a 
fine  tower,  with  bold  buttresses  running  up  and 
stopping  under  a  curious  corbelled  battlement,  a 
couple  of  good  screens  across  the  oratory,  and  an  inter- 
esting recumbent  effigy  of  a  merchant  in  a  recessed 
tomb  in  the  south  wall. 

There  is  also  a  late  fifteenth-  or  sixteenth-century 
dovecot  behind  the  Queen  Anne  manor-house,  which 
is  worth  seeing. 

The  day's  excursion  finished  with  Hinton  Charter- 
house, where  the  remains  of  the  old  Carthusian  house 
standing  in  the  grounds,  and  now  forming  part  of  the 
outbuildings  of  the  house  built  for  its  nuns  at  the 
dissolution,  were  inspected.  A  part  of  the  original 
gatehouse  is  incorporated  into  the  modern  house,  but 
the  most  extensive  parts  of  the  old  buildings  remain- 
ing are  the  groined  chapter-house  and  the  building 
over  it,  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  a  range  of 
buildings  of  the  same  date,  which  formed  the  quest- 
house  and  calefactory  of  the  abbey.  The  details 
of  the  work  in  the  chapterhouse  are  singularly  well 
preserved  and  admirable  in  kind. 

At  the  conversazione  in  the  evening  Dr.  John 
Beddoe,  F.R.S.,  gave  an  address  on  the  ethnology  of 
Wilts,  and  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Hill  read  a  paper,  illus- 
trated by  drawings,  on  the  remarkable  discovery  of 
a  Saxon  church  quite  recently  at  Breamore,  just  over 
the  Hampshire  Ixjrder,  which  has  hitherto  been  con- 
cealed under  the  rough  coat  of  whitewash  of  an 
apparently  later  building.  A  rubbing  of  a  very 
curious  inscription  over  one  of  the  arches  was  ex- 
hibited. The  papers  the  night  before  included  the 
address  of  the  President  and  the  paper  by  Rev.  W. 
G.  Clarke  Maxwell  on  "  The  Suppression  of  the 
Friars'  Houses  and  Alien  Priories  in  Wilts."  Alto- 
gether the  papers  were  distinctly  above  the  average 
in  interest. 

The  last  day's  excursion  began  with   Broughton 


Gifford  Church,  with  a  nave  arcade  of  the  early 
fourteenth  century,  and  exterior  walls  mostly  of  the 
fifteenth,  the  most  curious  point  about  it  being  three 
singular  openings  or  squints  for  the  porch  to  com- 
mand the  altar  of  the  south  chapel. 

From  here  to  Monkton  Farm,  in  the  same  parish, 
is  but  a  short  distance.  It  is  a  good  specimen  of  a 
seventeenth-century  house,  with  work  in  parts  of  the 
preceding  century.  A  fine  front  door,  mantelpieces, 
and  several  remarkable  locks  in  the  upper  rooms  of 
the  house  of  admirable  ironwork  were  examined  with 
great  interest. 

At  Beauacre  two  old  houses  close  together  were 
visited,  each  complete  in  itself,  the  older  an  excellent 
example  of  the  small  manor-house  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  latter  an  equally  good  example  of  a  small 
house  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Selfes,  when 
they  acquired  the  property,  having  had  the  excellent 
taste  to  leave  their  predecessors'  house  uninjured, 
built  a  new  one  for  themselves  150  yards  away. 
Neither  of  the  houses  is  anything  but  a  small  one,  but 
the  earlier  contains  its  hall  complete,  though  now 
divided  into  two  stories,  and  the  later  has  a  perfect 
room  of  the  seventeenth  century,  fine  stone  chimney- 
piece,  plaster  ceiling,  and  panelled  walls  uninjured 
and  unaltered. 

Melksham  Church  has  been  so  much  altered  and 
restored  that  it  did  not  long  detain  the  party,  who 
after  lunch  drove  on  to  Seend  Church,  which  has 
good  work  of  the  later  fifteenth  century,  including  an 
interesting  crucifix  as  a  gable  cross  over  the  north 
aisle. 

Keevil,  where  the  excursion  terminated,  has  a 
fifteenth-century  church,  with  a  good  tower,  and  a 
fine  Elizabethan  gabled  manor-house,  with  hall 
screens,  panelling  and  plastered  ceilings ;  but  the 
chief  thing  to  see,  from  an  archaeological  point  of  view, 
is  the  fifteenth-century  timbered  mansion,  which  has 
been  restored  by  Mrs.  Kenrich,  the  owner.  The 
hall  is  open  to  the  roof,  the  drawing-room  has  a 
curious  panelled  ceiling  with  carved  bosses,  and 
altogether,  next  to  the  famous  porch  house  at  Potterne, 
there  is  no  other  dwelling  of  the  date  to  compare  with 
it  in  the  county.  The  beautiful  garden,  too,  forms 
an  admirable  setting  for  the  side  of  the  house  which 
fronts  it.  Altogether  it  was  a  worthy  climax  to  the 
very  interesting  series  of  dwellings  of  the  fifteenth, 
sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries  which  had  been 
visited  by  the  society  in  this  year's  excursions. 


Eet)ieto0  ano  I13otice0 
of  Jl^etn  TBoofes. 
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mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
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Ferrers  from  the  Norman  Conquest  to  the  Present 

Day.       By    Rev.    Henry  Norris.      London   and 

Leamington  :  Art  and  Book  Company. 

This  handsomely  bound,  excellently  printed,  and 

charmingly  illustrated  volume  is  worthy  of  the  manor- 
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house  that  it  describes.  Thb  is  high  praise,  for  the 
ancient  humestead  of  Baddesley  Clinton,  though  no 
frowning  castle  nor  lordly  and  imposing  dwelling,  is 
one  of  the  most  picturesque,  fascinating  and  interest- 
ing residences  in  the  whole  of  the  Midland  district. 
Wc  cannot,  indeed,  bring  to  mind  .1  single  one  of 
England's  inhabited  old  houses,  of  a  like  size,  that 
can  compare  in  historic  charm  and  varied  associations 
with  this  moated  dwelling,  or  that  is  in  such  good 
repair  and  habitable  use  throughout,  and  yet  so 
entirely  free  from  vulgar  restoration  or  sham  antiques 
l>uth  within  and  without.  It  is  some  ten  years  since 
we  visited  the  hall  of  Ba<ldesley  Clinton — and  then  but 
for  a  somewhat  hurried  visit — with  the  Royal  Archaeo- 
logical Institute  ;  but  it  is  just  one  of  those  highly 
exceptional  places  which  clings  with  pleasant  tenacity 
to  the  memory,  as  a  restful  example  of  an  Knglish 
gentleman's  country  residence,  whose  owners  have  felt 
for  many  a  generation  the  responsibility  of  dwelling 
amongst  their  tenantry,  and  of  realizing  the  obligations 
that  rest  upon  manorial  lords. 

Those  members  of  the  Institute  who  recollect  this 
happy  visit  during  the  pleasant  Leamington  meetings 
of  it^,  will  remember  the  courteous  information  so 
readily  put  at  our  disposal  by  Rev.  Henry  Norris,  of 
Tamworth,  the  private  chaplain  of  the  Hall.  To  those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  this  book,  that 
recollection  will  give  an  additional  charm  to  the  letter- 
press. 

The  house  of  Baddesley  Clinton  has  been  the  home 
of  one  branch  of  the  imjxjrtant  Ferrers  family,  from 
father  to  son,  in  an  unbroken  line  of  thirteen  genera- 
tions, ever  since  it  first  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Kdward  Ferrers,  in  .1517.  It  had,  too,  an  interesting 
and  chequered  history  long  before  it  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Ferrers.  The  Conqueror  gave  Baddesley 
to  the  Norman  knight  Geoffrey  de  W  oice.  At  his 
death  it  passed  to  Nigel  d'Albini,  who  had  married 
Amicia,  daughter  of  Henry  de  Ferrers.  Thence  it 
)>assed  to  Nigel's  son  Roger,  who  was  surnamed  de 
Mowbray.  Roger  de  Mowbray  bestowed  the  lands 
of  Baddesley  on  Walter  de  Biscge  some  time  between 
1 100  and  1 1 35.  For  four  generations  they  were 
retained  by  the  family  of  Bisege,  but  eventually  the 
heiress  Mazera  carried  the  lands  of  Baddesley  in 
marriage  to  Sir  Thomas  de  Clinton,  of  Coleshill, 
alwut  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  From 
this  time  onward  the  ownership  and  descent  of  the 
manor  is  involved  in  a  good  deal  of  obscurity.  Mr. 
Noriis  does  his  best  to  clear  up  the  difficulties,  and 
gives  a  variety  of  interesting  and  novel  information 
from  the  old  private  records  and  evidences.  But 
unfortunately  in  this  case,  as  in  others,  the  historian 
Dugdale,  who  borrowed  largely  from  the  Badilesley 
archives  for  his  history  of  Warwickshire,  etc.,  forgot 
or  neglected  to  return  the  muniments  that  had  l>een 
lent  to  him.  About  140x3,  Baddesley  Manor  came, 
through  an  heiress,  into  the  family  of  Brome.  In 
•497  ^''  Edward  Ferrers  married  Constance,  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  Nicholas  Brome.  On  the  death  of 
Nicholas,  in  1517,  Sir  Edward  Ferrers,  by  right  of 
his  marriage,  came  into  possession  of  the  manor  of 
Baddesley. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Norris's  diligence  with  regard 
to  the  family  evidences  and  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion, we  are  inclined  to  think  that  some  of  the  diffi- 


culties of  the  descent  of  the  manor  and  of  its  chief 
lords  might  he  cleared  up  by  an  exhaustive  research 
at  the  Public  Record  Office.  For  instance,  the  /«- 
t/uisitiones  post  vtortem  tell  us  that  Roger  de  Mow- 
bray died  seized  of  the  fourth  part  of  the  fee  of 
Baddesley  and  of  the  advowson  of  the  church  in  the 
year  1300;  and  that  John  de  Mowbray  was  seized  of 
lands  here  in  1 361.  We  would  also  refer  him  to 
Inquisitions  respecting  this  manor,  or  portions  of  it,  of 
the  regnal  years  43  llcnry  III.,  13  Edward  I,,  19 
Edward  II.,  I  Henry  IV.,  i  Edward  IV.,  and  14  and 
16  Henry  VI. 

At  the  end  of  the  volume  interesting  and  extending 
pedigrees  are  given  of  the  Ferrers  of  Baddesley  Clinton, 
showing  their  descent  from  the  Earls  of  Derby  and 
Barons  of  Groby,  and  bringing  them  down  to  the 
present  day.  Mr.  Norris,  however,  is  right  in  con- 
sidering that  the  historylof  the  noble  family  of  Ferrers 
has  never  yet  been  fully  and  satisfactorily  written,  nor 
received  the  attention  it  merits.  The  pedigrees  of  the 
early  descent  are  full  of  contradictions.  Mr.  Norris, 
we  are  sure,  will  forgive  us  for  saying  that  he  has  not 
yet  solved  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  descent  of 
the  first  .seven  earls  ;  and  we  say  so  with  the  more 
confidence  inasmuch  as  we  are  now  convinced  of 
several  blunders  that  attended  our  own  effiart  in  that 
direction  in  the  1887  volume  of  the  Journal  of  the 
Derbyshire  Archaological  Society.  His  attempt  is, 
nevertheless,  the  best  that  has  yet  been  printed. 

The  Hall,  which  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  photo- 
graphic plates,  is  well  described.  It  is  a  stone  build- 
ing of  low  elevation,  but  of  considerable  extent,  form- 
ing three  sides  of  a  .square,  the  north-western  side, 
protected  by  a  low  wall,  being  open  to  the  moat, 
which  entirely  surrounds  the  house.  Considerable 
portions  of  the  building  are  of  fifteenth-century  date, 
and  there  are  not  a  few  indications  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  work  at  that  date  which  was  at  least  of  two 
centuries'  earlier  construction.  The  windows  of 
Baddesley  Clinton  are  most  valuable,  and  one  of  the 
special  features  of  the  house.  They  are  bright  with 
the  heraldic  blazonry  of  the  great  family  of  the  Ferrers. 
Most  of  the  shields  are  of  early  seventeenth-century 
insertion,  but  a  few  are  dated  examples  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  This  great  array  of  heraldry  is  well  illus- 
trated and  fully  described.  Nothing  human  is  perfect, 
so  even  the  good  account  of  th's  ancient  Hall  has 
something  lacking.  It  would  have  been  improved  if 
a  plan  had  been  given  of  the  somewhat  intricate 
arrangement  of  the  rooms  and  buildings. 

The  most  noteworthy  feature  of  the  small  church  is 
the  embattled  tower  at  the  west  end.  This  tower  was 
built  by  Nicholas  Brome,  some  time  between  1496  and 
1508,  as  a  penance  for  slaying  his  parish  jiriest. 
•'  Nich.  Brome  slew  y"  minister  of  Baddesley  church 
finding  him  in  his  parlour  chockinge  his  wife  under  y* 
chinne,  and  to  expiatt  these  bloody  offences  and 
crimes  he  built  y«  steeple  and  raysed  y'=  church  body 
lo  foote  higher,  as  is  to  be  seen  at  this  day  in  y" 
churche,  and  boughte  3  belles  for  y*  same  church.  In 
his  epitaph  in  y"=  churche  y"  buildinge  of  y^  church 
and  steeple  was  expressed  :  he  died  y*  29  daye  of 
August  ano  15 17.  I  have  scene  y«  Kinge's  pardon 
for  itt,  and  y'=  Pope's  pardon  and  his  penaunce  there 
injoined  him."  Thus  wrote  Henry  Ferrers,  eldest  son 
of  Sir  Edward  Ferrers. 
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Several  other  passages  had  been  marked  for  quota- 
tion from  this  book,  which  is  brimful  of  interest, 
but  space  forbids  any  longer  notice.  After  thirty 
years  of  reviewing  books  of  topography,  we  cannot 
charge  our  memory  with  writing  the  notice  of  any  one 
that  has  given  us  greater  pleasure,  or  that  can  be  more 
deservedly  commended.  This  notice  cannot  add  to 
the  circulation  of  Mr.  Norris's  work,  for  the  whole  of 
the  500  copies  of  the  issue  have  already  obtained  sub- 
scribers. Perchance,  however,  he  may  be  induced  to 
produce  another  edition. 

J.  Charles  Cox,  LL.D.,  F.S.A. 

*        *        * 

George  Morland's  Pictures  :  their  Present 
Possessors,  with  Details  of  the  Collec- 
tions.    By  Ralph  Richardson.    6s.     London : 
Elliot  Stock. 
This  clearly  printed  book  of  some  hundred  pages 
forms  a  desirable  appendix   or  supplement   to   Mr. 
Richardson's   recent    excellent   work    on    "George 
Morland,    Painter,    1763- 1804."      It     is    the    first 
attempt  to  indicate  the  owners  of  Morland's  numerous 
pictures  and  their  localities,  or  to  describe  the  paint- 
mgs  in  detail.     The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts  : 
an  alphabetical  list  of  proprietors  of  paintings  of 
George  Morland.  with  details  of  their  collections  ;  a 
list  of  engraved  paintings  by  Morland,  with  authors, 
titles,   and   dates  of  engraving ;    and   an    index   to 
localities  where  owners  of  Morland's  paintings  reside. 
All  those  interested  in  this  eminently  English  painter 
and  his  charming  art  should  certainly  purchase  this 
volume. 

•t         *         * 

The  House  of  Cromwell  :  a  Genealogical 
History  of  the  Family  and  Descendants 
OF  the  Protector.  By  James  Waylen.  A 
new  edition,  revised  by  J.  B.  Cromwell,  Hon. 
Canon  of  Durham.  8s.  6d.  Xjin^Qn:  Elliot  Stock. 
Now  that  renewed  attention  is  being  given  to  the 
Commonwealth  period,  and  a  truer  appreciation  of 
Protector  Cromwell  is  entering  into  the  national 
conscience  through  the  masterly  works  of  Dr. 
Gardiner,  all  that  bears  upon  Cromwellian  history 
possesses  a  special  interest.  Canon  Cromwell  has 
done  well  in  bringing  out  this  new  edition  of  Mr. 
Waylen's  book.  Those  who  have  the  original  edition 
will  welcome  a  new  chapter  at  the  beginning  of  the 
volume,  which  contains  a  careful  summary  of  all  that 
has  been  ascertained  with  regard  to  the  early  history 
of  the  family  from  which  the  great  Protector  derived 
his  origin.  Another  new  but  very  brief  chapter  is 
also  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume  concerning  the 
Cromwells  in  America,  and  the  book  now  presents 
the  history  of  the  family  from  the  fourteenth  to  the 
nineteenth  century.  Mr.  Waylen's  original  edition 
has,  however,  by  no  means  lost  its  value,  for,  by  what 
we  cannot  but  regard  as  an  unhappy  decision,  this 
second  edition  is  not  only  revised,  but  *'  very  much 
condensed."  It  also  seems  to  us  somewhat  of  an  im- 
pertinence, when  nine-tenths  of  the  book,  with  all  its 
considerable  research,  is  the  work  of  Mr,  Waylen, 
who  had  the  great  advantage  of  l>eing  sometime 
secretary  to  Thomas  Carlyle,  for  Canon  Cromwell  to 
say  in  his  short  preface :  "It  may  seem  proper,  but 


almost  unnecessary,  for  the  editor  to  say  that  he  does 
not  agree  with  the  sentiments  of  the  late  Mr.  Waylen 
upon  very  many  subjects." 

The  descendants  of  Protector  Cromwell  are  very 
numerous  in  the  land,  especially  when  we  recollect 
that  but  six  of  his  nine  children  were  married,  and 
that  only  three  of  them,  Henry,  Bridget,  and  Frances, 
left  descendants  beyond  the  first  generation. 

What  a  reflection  it  is  on  the  snobbishness  of  much 
of  England's  society  that,  whilst  not  a  few  of  our 
ennobled  families  are  exceedingly  proud  of  their 
origin  from  the  illicit  amour  of  one  of  our  dissipated 
kings,  yet  there  are  some  who  are  ashamed  of  their 
descent  in  lawful  wedlock  from  the  stern  Pro- 
tector !  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  nothing  more 
certainly  excites  the  wrath  of  a  somewhat  distinguished 
baronet  than  the  reminder  that  he  is  descended  from 
Oliver  Cromwell. 

*         *         * 

The  Counsels  of  William  de  Britaine.     By 
Herbert  H.  Sturmer.     F.  E.  Kobinsoit. 

This  book  is  "a  revision,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say,  a  re-writing,  of  the  eleventh 
(1717)  edition  of  a  book  called  Humane  Prudetue, 
the  first  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1680."  Mr. 
Sturmer,  with  much  ingenuity,  strives  to  identify 
"William  de  Britaine,"  which  is  obviously  a  nam  de 
plum\  with  John  Davies  of  Kidwelly,  who  died  in 
1693.  Of  John  Davies  there  is  a  good  account  in  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography.  He  was  a  prolific 
moral  writer,  but  we  fail  to  see  why  he  should  on  this 
occasion  have  written  under  a  pseudonym. 

At  any  rate,  whoever  the  writer  may  be,  these 
counsels  are  well  worthy  of  being  re-issued,  and  we 
thank  Mr.  Sturmer  for  the  considerable  trouble  that 
he  has  taken  in  giving  us  this  carefully  revised  version, 
after  collating  all  the  extant  editions. 

Each  of  the  thirty-two  sections  abounds  in  whole- 
some advice,  clever  aphorisms,  and  suggestive  illus- 
trations. There  is  scarcely  a  page  that  does  not  lend 
itself  to  quotation.  We  will  content  ourselves  with 
giving  three,  taken  literally  at  hap-hazard,  just  where 
we  chanced  to  open  the  book. 

Section  V.  Of  Discourse.  "Before  you  speak,  dip 
your  tongue  in  your  mind,  and  then  you  will  mind 
what  you  speak.  A  wise  man  hath  his  tongue  held 
fast  by  his  mind,  but  a  fool  hath  what  he  calleth  his 
mind  loose  upon  his  tongue." 

Section  VIII.  Of  Vainglory  and  Boasting.  "  I 
knew  a  man  who  by  occupation  was  a  butcher ;  he 
acquired  a  considerable  estate,  and  purchased  a  coat- 
of-arms.  He  left  several  sons,  who  often  boasted  o. 
their  gentility  ;  they,  falling  one  day  into  discourse 
with  a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  family,  and  babbling 
to  him  about  their  coat-of  arms,  the  gentleman  asked 
them  what  the  coat  was  ;  they  told  him  '  a  flaming 
torch.'  The  gentleman  replied  that  their  'flaming 
torch  was  but  a  cow's  tail  reversed. '  " 

Section  XVI.  Of  Ambition  and  High  Position. 
"The  front  of  the  Palace  of  Honour  is  splendid  and 
magnificent,  but  the  back  parts  are  not  so.  The 
entrance  into  dignities  is  garlanded  like  a  victor)-, 
but  the  exit  is  often  tragical,  and  he  who  goes  in  by 
the  gate  of  favour  not  seldom  comes  out  by  the  door 
of  disgrace." 
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The  Novels  of  Charles  Dickens:  a  Bibliography 
and  Sketch.  By  Frederic  G.  Kitton.  Elliot 
Stock. 

In  this  comely  little  volume  of  250  pages  Mr. 
Kitton  chats  pleasantly  and  critically  of  the  novels  of 
Charles  Dickens.  In  the  preface  he  sums  up  the  more 
important  appreciative  judgments  that  have  been 
passed  u|X)n  his  writings.  James  I'ayne.  Andrew 
IvSng,  Wendell  Holmes,  William  Morris,  Lord 
Tennyson,  and  Messrs.  Swinburne,  Masson,  and 
Jowett  vie  with  each  other  in  the  strength  of  their 
terms  of  commendation.  Undoubtedly  Charles 
Dickens  will  live  when  Hardy,  Hall  Caine,  Kipling, 
and  the  overlauded  Stevenson  are  completely  for- 
gotten. 

*         *         * 
The  Story  ok  our  English  Towns.     By  P.  II. 
Ditchfield,  F.S.A.     George  Kedu^ay. 

This  volume  supplies  a  gap  in  our  general  literature 
which  much  needed  filling.  It  is  a  highly  successful 
attempt  to  summarize,  in  an  accurate  but  popular 
form,  the  history  of  the  origin,  growth,  and  con- 
stitutional development  of  our  English  towns.  This 
is  a  subject  which  has  been  amply  illustrated  in  detail 
during  ihe  last  few  years  by  the  various  reports  of  the 
Historical  Manuscripts  Commission,  and  by  several 
monographs  on  the  records  of  particular  boroughs. 
Strange  to  say,  the  author  of  this  work,  though 
referring  to  Mr.  Green's  Short  History  of  the  English 
People,  seems  to  be  unaware  of  the  recent  issue  by 
Mrs.  Green  of  the  two  important  volumes  termed 
Town  Life  in  the  Fifteenth  Century. 

This  bc>ok,  however,  covers  a  far  wider  period  than 
Mrs.  Green's  more  exhaustive  volumes.  The  open- 
ing chapters,  on  "  British  and  Roman  Towns,"  a 
"  Roman  City,"  and  "  .Saxon  Towns,"  are  excellent 
and  trustworthy  of  their  kind,  and  though  brief,  could 
not  have  been  written  save  by  a  careful  and  well-read 
student  of  our  early  days.  Of  the  later  chapters,  the 
difHcult  subject  of  the  medixval  guilds  is  well  treated, 
as  well  as  the  section  which  deals  with  fairs  and 
markets.  In  short,  the  book  is  good  and  reliable  as  a 
whole,  and  it  is  difficult  to  improve  on  the  hackneyed 
phrase  of  the  reviewer  that  there  is  not  a  dull  page 
between  the  covers. 

Everyone,  however,  is  human,  and  therefore  liable 
to  err  ;  and  it  would  indeed  be  strange  if  there  were 
no  slips  or  mistakes  in  a  volume  covering  so  large  an 
area.  For  instance,  Mr.  Ditchfield  is  in  error  when 
he  says  that  the  bodies  of  the  victims  of  the  plague 
were  buried  in  great  pits  dug  outside  the  town  walls. 
Contrariwise,  it  was  usual  to  bury  them  in  some  special 
churchyard  or  selected  spot  within  the  walls.  For 
example,  the  town  of  Northampton  used  the  burial- 
ground  of  St.  Catherine's  chapel  during  these  visita- 
tions, though  it  was  close  to  the  market-place.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Ditchfield  is  wrong  in  stating 
that  there  was  "an  entire  absence  of  all  sanitation  in 


our  mediaeval  towns."  Numerous  regulations  from 
the  fourteenth  to  the  seventeenth  centuries  might  be 
quoted  of  English  town  bye-laws  dealing  stringently 
with  muck-heaps,  slaughter-houses,  street  filth,  and 
particularly  with  pig  keeping. 

There  is,  too,  a  rather  remarkable  omission  in  deal- 
ing  with  cities  that  were  under  the  immediate  shadow 
of  the  great  cathedral  church.  In  several  of  these,  as 
at  Lichfield,  the  Dean  had  the  chief  temporal  power 
over  the  town,  and  was  a  far  more  important  official 
than  elected  mayors  or  bailiffs. 

In  these  and  some  other  particulars  Mr.  Ditchfield 
might  find  it  an  advantage  to  somewhat  revise  and 
extend  its  pages.  The  book  as  it  is  eminently  deserves 
a  wide  circulation,  and  we  hope  that  a  second  edition 
will  speedily  give  him  the  opportunity  of  making 
some  desirable  improvements  and  extensions. 

*         *         * 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  II.  W.  Williams,  of 
.Solva,  Pembrokeshire,  the  publisher  of  the  Pembroke 
County  Guardian,  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Pembrokeshire  Antiquities,"  the  contents  of  which 
are  articles  on  local  archeology  which  have  appeared 
in  the  columns  of  the  Guardian.  When  it  is  said 
that  the  pamphlet  includes  some  valuable  notes  by 
Professor  Rhys,  besides  contributions  from  well- 
known  local  antiquaries  of  acknowledged  standing,  it 
will  be  understood  that  the  subject  matter  contained 
in  the  pamphlet  is  well  worthy  of  republication  in  its 
present  form,  which  is  a  much  more  convenient  one 
than  that  usually  adopted  for  the  reproduction  of 
"weekly  supplement"  articles.  "Pembrokeshire 
Antiquities  "  is  published  at  a  shilling,  and  we  trust 
that  the  success  of  the  present  venture  may  be  assured, 
and  that  Mr.  Williams  may  be  able  to  give  us  other 
instalments  in  the  future. 


Note  to  Publishers. — We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  revinv. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSS. 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor  stating  the  subject  and 
manner  of  treatment. 

To  i.ntending  Contributors. — Unsolicited  MSS 
will  always  receive  careful  attention,  but  the  Editor 
cannot  return  them  if  not  accepted  unless  a  fully 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  is  enclosed.  To  this 
rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 

letters  containing  queries  can  only  be  inserted  in  the 
"  Antiquary  "  if  of  general  interest^  or  on  some  new 
subject.  The  Editor  cannot  undertdke  to  reply  pri- 
vately, or  through  the  "  Antiquary,"  to  questions  of 
the  ordinary  nature  that  sometimes  reach  him.  No 
attention  is  paid  to  anonymous  communications  ot 
would-be  contributions. 


^•:^6C^^ 
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The   Antiquary. 


NOVEMBER,  1897. 


il3ote0  of  tfte  a^ontft. 

With  the  advent  of  November  the  summer 
and  autumn  excursions  of  the  archaeological 
societies  are  necessarily  brought  to  a  close,  and 
the  winter  sessions  begin.  The  Society  of 
Antiquaries  resumes  its  weekly  meetings  at 
the  end  of  the  month.  The  fine  summer  has 
materially  helped  on  the  work  of  excavation 
which  has  been  proceeding  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  as  Silchester,  Aesica,  and  at 
various  monastic  and  other  sites,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  when  there  has  been  time  to 
estimate  results  it  will  be  found  that  a  very 
good  summer's  work  has  been  done  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country. 

^  ^  4? 
One  of  the  latest  of  the  autumn  excursions, 
or  outdoor  meetings,  was  that  of  the  East 
Riding  Antiquarian  Society,  which  held  its 
fifth  annual  meeting  at  Bridlington  on  Octo- 
ber 1 2th,  and  visited  the  objects  of  interest  in 
the  neighbourhood.  The  Norfolk  and  Nor- 
wich Archaeological  Society  also  held  a  general 
meeting  on  the  21st  at  Norwich,  when  several 
of  the  churches  and  ancient  buildings  were 
inspected.  With  these  two  meetings  the 
summer  and  autumn  season  of  outdoor 
archaeology  for  1897  may  be  said  to  have 
closed. 

•ijp         «i|p         ^ 

As  regards  the  excavations  at  Aesica  by  the 
Newcastle  Society  of  Antiquaries,  Dr.  Hodg- 
kin,  who  acts  as  honorary  secretary  of  the 
exploration  fund,  reported  at  the  Society's 
September  meeting  that  the  Society  had  been 
at  work  there  for  the  last  three  years.  In 
the  first  year  they  explored  the  angle  tower 
at  the  south-west  of  the  camp,  and,  above  all, 
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opened  the  guard  chamber,  where  they  dis- 
covered two  ornaments,   which  he  believed 
Sir  Arthur  Evans  considered  to  be  positively 
of   Caledonian    workmanship,   although    no 
doubt  belonging  to  some  Roman  officer  or 
his  wife.     What  they  had  been  aiming  at  was 
to  recover  the  lines  of  the  camp,  and,  if  pos- 
sible,  find  something,  such  as  inscriptions, 
which   would  bear  on  its  history.     A  great 
deal  had  been  done  to  show  what  the  lines 
of  the  old  camp  were.     The  year  before  last 
they   were    fortunate    enough   to   open   the 
western  gateway  which  had  been  so  entirely 
closed  up  that  he  believed  Mr.  McLauchlan 
doubted  whether  there  had  been  a  gateway 
at  all.     It  was  in  some  respects  one  of  the 
most  interesting  gateways  to  be  met  with  on 
the  whole  line  of  the  wall,  showing  clear  evi- 
dence of  three  distinct  periods  of  occupation. 
This  year  the  excavation  had  really  been  done 
by  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson,  who  had  superintended 
the  work  of  Mr.  Smith,  of  Haltwhistle,  who 
was  a  most  careful  and  experienced  excavator. 
This  year  they  had  explored  one  of  the  build- 
ings outside  the  camp.     There  evidently  were 
at  Aesica,  as  at  Housesteads,  a  large  number 
of  such  buildings.     Mr.  Gibson  directed  the 
workmen  to  set  to  work  on  one  of  these,  and 
there  they  had  found  a  large  villa.     It  was 
very  extensively  hypocausted,  which  was  a 
proof  that  wealthy  and  important  people  lived 
there.     The  whole  plan  of  the  villa  had  been 
already   laid   bare.     The   building  had  two 
apses,  one  at  each  end.     The  purpose  of  the 
building  would  be  a  subject  of  debate  among 
antiquaries.     The  villa  was   capable  of  ac- 
commodating thirty  or  forty  people,  and  was 
an  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  Aesica. 
They  found  a  number  of  coins,  which  showed 
that   after  the  middle  of  the  third  century 
that  villa  was  still  occupied.     Afterwards  Mr. 
Gibson  directed  the  workmen  to  dig  in  the 
centre  of  the  camp,  just  below  the  curious 
vault,  which  visitors  would  remember,  in  the 
centre  of  the  camp.     Just  south  of  that  point 
they   discovered  some   very   interesting    in- 
scribed stones.     Mr.  Haverfield,  in  his  notes 
on  the  inscriptions,  said  the  stones  found  were 
seven  in  number.     A  tombstone  of  red  sand- 
stone was  found  in  the  centre  of  the  fort, 
having  been  used  as  building  material  in  the 
foundation  of  a  wall.     A  large  altar  was  also 
found  built  in  the  same  wall.     An  altar,  40 
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inches  by  20,  was  found  near  the  centre  of 
the  fort.  In  the  discoveries  they  had  a 
definite  example  of  the  use  of  tombstones  as 
building  material  by  the  Romans  themselves, 
such  as  had  been  conspicuously  the  case  at 
Chester.  If  they  could  but  date  those  stones 
they  would  obtain  what  they  had  long  wanted, 
some  clue  towards  the  date,  or  one  of  the 
dates,  when  extensive  reconstructions  took 
place  on  the  wall.  The  use  of  tombstones 
as  building  material  was  by  no  means  un- 
paralleled. Tombstones  seemed  to  have  been 
so  used  at  London  and  Chichester. 

4?       4p       4? 

The  Dean  of  Peterborough  has  issued  a  fresh 
appeal  for  further  funds  for  the  so  called 
"  restoration  "  of  the  west  front  of  that  un- 
fortunate Cathedral.  In  doing  this  the  Dean 
speaks  of  the  north-west  gable  having  been 
"  successfully "  dealt  with.  We  hope  that 
any  person  who  may  be  tempted  to  contribute 
to  the  Dean's  fund  will  go  to  Peterborough 
first,  and  look  at  the  "successful "  result  of 
what  has  been  done.  In  place  of  the  original 
gable,  mellowed  with  the  age  of  centuries,  he 
will  find  a  palpably  new  one,  wholly  out  of 
harmony  with  its  fellows  and  all  that  sur- 
rounds it  The  sharp  lines  and  clean-cut 
square-set  stones  produce  a  most  disastrous 
effect,  and  plainly  tell  of  the  mischief  which 
has  been  brought  to  a  "successful"  con- 
clusion. The  insertion  of  new  and  light- 
coloured  stones  adds  to  the  bad  effect,  and 
produces  a  most  inharmonious  and  piebald 
appearance.  If  all  this  is  a  "  success,"  then 
we  can  but  say  that  words  have  lost  their 
meaning. 

4p       ^       4p 

Speaking  of  the  mischief  at  Peterborough  in 
his  annual  address,  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished, the  late  President  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries,  Sir  A.  W.  Franks,  observed  :  "  It 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  political 
aspect  of  archaeological  questions  does  not  in 
any  way  concern  this  Society.  But  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  the  high-handed 
action  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Peter- 
borough, in  a  matter  which  should  have  been 
the  subject  of  their  grave  deliberation,  will 
be  forgotten  by  those  political  parties  who 
are  opposed  to  the  existence  of  all  Deans 
and  Chapters,     This  controversy,  therefore, 


though  it  may  seem  to  have  resulted  in  a 
victory  for  the  Dean  and  Chapter  and  the 
advocates  of  restoration,  may  have  sown  seeds 
that  will  bear  bitter  fruit  for  the  ecclesiastical 
foundations  of  England." 

«J»       4p       ^ 

In  a  previous  sentence  Sir  A.  W.  Franks 
made  a  very  apposite  suggestion  on  the  sub- 
ject generally.  He  said  :  '*  I,  for  one,  greatly 
doubt  whether  the  restoration  of  ancient 
buildings  should  be  confided  to  an  eminent 
architect  whose  business  is  rather  to  con- 
struct new  ones.  As  has  been  already  ob- 
served, if  we  want  to  restore  an  old  painting 
we  do  not  go  to  a  Royal  Academician,  but 
to  some  clever  picture  restorer.  If  an  ancient 
porcelain  vase  required  reparation,  it  is  not 
Messrs.  Minton  that  we  should  consult,  but 
some  expert  china  mender.  I  do  not  there- 
fore see  why  ancient  buildings  should  be 
treated  differently  from  any  other  works  of 
art."  The  latter  part  of  Sir  A.  W.  Franks's 
address  is  occupied  with  an  epitome  of  the 
various  schemes  adopted  in  different  coun- 
tries for  the  preservation  of  ancient  monu- 
ments. The  replies  received  from  the  various 
Governments  on  the  Continent  will,  we  un- 
derstand, be  eventually  published  as  a  Blue 
Book,  and  will,  we  hope,  lead  to  the  speedy 
passing  of  some  restraining  Act  of  Parliament 
which  will  render  a  repetition  of  the  vandal- 
ism at  Peterborough  an  impossibility. 

^         ^         ^ 

Mr.  A.  Hall  writes  as  follows :  "  With  refer- 
ence to  your  report  of  the  meeting  at  Dor- 
chester, given  at  p.  264,  it  may  be  desir- 
able to  compare  the  earthworks  at  Wareham 
with  the  somewhat  similar  fortifications  at 
Sandwich,  in  Kent.  One  would  like  to  know 
how  experts  explain  the  similarity,  because 
if  found  to  be  identical  in  formation,  it  must 
affect  our  views  of  the  supposed  date  of 
construction,  for  while  the  internal  details 
of  Wareham  do  conform  to  Roman  plans, 
certainly  Sandwich  is  not  prehistoric." 

^         ^         ^ 

The  alterations  which  have  been  carried 
out  at  the  south  of  the  Adelphi  have  brought 
into  greater  prominence  the  water-gate  at 
the  bottom  of  Buckingham  Street.  It  was 
designed  by  Inigo  Jones,  and  one  side  of 
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it  may  be  fairly  well  seen  from  the  public 
gardens  adjoining  Charing  Cross  Metro- 
politan Station.  The  gate  formed  the 
entrance  from  the  Thames  to  York  House, 
and  was  known  as  York  Stairs.  It  was  at 
York  House  that  Francis  Bacon  was  born, 
and  here  he  lived  during  his  most  prosperous 
days.  The  gate  consists  of  a  central  arch 
flanked  by  an  opening  on  each  side.  In- 
scribed on  the  Buckingham  Street  side  is 
the  Villiers  motto  :  "  Fidei  Coticula  Crux." 
It  has  several  times  been  painted  by  leading 
artists,  and  one  of  these  representations,  by 
Samuel  Scott,  is  in  the  National  Gallery. 
Etty  lived  close  by  the  gate  in  Buckingham 
Street,  and  Turner  used  to  hang  about  it 
with  delight,  declaring  that  finer  scenery 
could  be  found  along  the  banks  of  the 
Thames  than  on  those  of  any  river  in  Italy. 
It  was  from  this  gate  that  Dr.  Johnson  took 
his  wherry  to  visit  the  Thrales  at  Southwark. 
The  site  cannot  now,  of  course,  be  used  as 
a  boating  stage,  the  construction  of  the  em- 
bankment having  removed  the  river  to  a 
distance  of  fifty  yards. 

^  ^  ^ 
The  Parish  Register  Society  has  just  privately 
printed  a  verbatim  copy  of  Baptisms  of  Strat- 
ford-on  Avon,  from  March,  1558,  to  March, 
1653.  The  transcript  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Richard  Savage,  secretary  and  librarian  of 
Shakespeare's  Birthplace  and  Trust.  The 
oldest  volume  of  the  Stratford  registers  used 
to  be  bound  in  brown  leather,  with  brass 
corner-pieces  and  clasps.  The  front  cover 
was  ornamentally  stamped,  and  bore  the 
following  written  upon  the  leather  : 

"Stratford  upon  Aven — 400  Leaves — 
1600 — R.  Elizabeth  42." 

Of  this  cover  a  sketch  is  given  as  a  frontis- 
piece. The  book  was  unfortunately  rebound 
in  1844  by  Thomas  Kite,  the  then  parish 
clerk,  who  was  a  bookbinder  by  profession. 
The  old  back  was  not,  however,  destroyed, 
and  was  given  by  Mr.  Lett  to  the  Shake- 
speare's Birthplace  Museum  in  1891. 

The  chief  interest  attaching  to  this  volume 
is  the  well-known  fact  that  it  contains  the 
register  of  Shakespeare's  baptism  : 

"  1564,  April  26.  Gulielmus  filius  Johannes 
Shakspere." 


The  other  entries  of  the  family  are : 

"  1558,  Sept.  15.  Jone  shakspere  Daughter 
to  John  Shakspere. 

1562,  Dec.  2.  Margareta  filia  Johannis 
Shakspere. 

1566,  Oct.  13.  Gilbertus  filius  Johannis 
Shakspere. 

1569,  April  15.  Jone  the  daughter  of 
John  Shakspere. 

1 57 1,  Sept.  28.  Anna  filia  magistri  Shak- 
spere. 

1573.  March  11.  Richard  sonne  to  M"" 
John  Shakspeer. 

1580,  May  3.  Edmund  sonne  to  m"" 
John  Shakspere. 

1583,  May  26.  Susanna  daughter  to 
William  Shakspere. 

1583,  Feb.  10.  Elizabeth  daughter  Antony 
Shaksper  of  Hamton. 

1584,  Feb.  2.  Hamnet  &  Judeth  sonne 
&  daughter  to  William  Shakspere. 

1588,  March  11.  Ursula  daughter  to 
John  Shakspere. 

1590,  May  24.  Humphrey  sonne  to  John 
Shakspere. 

1591,  Sept.  21.  Phillippus  filius  Johannis 
Shakspere." 

«J?  ^  «$• 
The  Stratford  registers  show  that  the  injunc- 
tions of  1597,  ordering  parchment  register 
books  to  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of 
each  parish,  wherein  transcripts  were  to  be 
made  from  the  paper  books  then  in  use  from 
the  year  1558,  were  duly  carried  out.  The 
handwriting  of  the  same  copyist  throughout 
these  years  is  evident.  It  was  also  ordered 
that  such  transcripts  were  to  be  examined, 
and  their  correctness  certified  at  the  bottom 
of  each  page  by  the  clergyman  and  church- 
wardens. This  proviso  is  found  to  be 
frequently  neglected  in  our  old  parish 
registers,  but  at  Stratford-on-Avon  it  was 
carried  out  with  precision.  The  first  page  is 
witnessed  by  : 

"Richard  Bifield  minister, Fraunzis  Smythe 
church  Warden,  John  SheffiU,  James  Elletes, 
Robert  Munmurth." 

The  same  minister  and  four  wardens  signed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sixty-nine  pages  of  the 
transcript,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  three 
more  years. 

The  transcript  of  this  interesting  baptismal 
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register  seems  to  be  faithfully  executed,  and 
as  clearly  printed.  The  indexes  by  Mr. 
Sidney  Madge  are  full  and  accurate.  Mr. 
Savage  has  done  a  good  work,  which  is  of 
course  sjiecially  valuable  because  of  its 
Shakespearian  references ;  but  when  he  tells 
us  that  "  the  printing  of  these  Registers  is 
undoubtedly  the  crowning  work  undertaken 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  life  and 
times  of  the  great  poet,"  he  makes  far  too 
big  a  bid  for  literary  fame.  The  work  is  a 
purely  mechanical  one,  although  tedious 
and  requiring  unflagging  care.  This  humble 
aid  to  Shakespearian  students  we  again  say 
is  well  done  and  was  worth  doing,  but  further 
praise  would  be  idle  flattery. 

iff       iff       ^ 

Mr.  W.  Turner,  of  Buxton,  writes  to  us  as 
follows  :  *'  On  August  30  last  a  barrow  near 
Buxton  was  opened  by  Mr.  Micah  Salt,  of 
Buxton  (in  presence  of  Mr.  John  Ward, 
F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  W.  Turner),  assisted  by  his 
two  sons.  The  '  find '  consisted  of  a  small 
number  of  human  bones,  part  of  an  iron 
horseshoe,  the  '  tine '  of  a  stag's  horn,  and 
a  Roman  coin.  The  legend  is  undecipher- 
able. The  coin  was  found  on  the  upper 
side  of  a  large  stone  about  3  feet  below  the 
surface.  The  evidences  around  showed  that 
that  part  of  the  barrow  had  been  undisturbed 
for  centuries.  Did  the  Romans  or  the 
Romano-British  use  those  ancient  barrows 
for  their  dead  ?  Professor  Dawkins  does 
not  mention  the  fact  in  his  work  on  Early 
Man  (1880) ;  and  Bateman,  in  his  Ten  Years' 
Diggings  in  Derbyshire,  etc.  (1861),  mentions 
only  four  cases  in  which  he  had  discovered 
Roman  coins  in  barrows  out  of  over  400 
which  he  opened.  The  point  is  of  interest. 
The  circumstances  relating  to  this  barrow 
(Thirkelow)  are  peculiar.  Mr.  Salt,  who  is 
widely  known  for  his  cave  and  barrow  dis- 
coveries in  Derbyshire,  opened  it  at  different 
angles  to  the  present  one  in  1895  and  1896. 
He  found  the  following  remains  :  Four  in- 
terments ;  one  stone  axe  (Neolithic) ;  three 
flint  flakes ;  part  of  an  iron  horseshoe  ;  one 
jet  bead ;  a  piece  of  a  whetstone ;  two  teeth 
of  the  wild  boar ;  one  tooth  of  the  stag  ; 
teeth  of  the  sheep ;  bones  of  the  dog ;  two 
pieces  of  pottery  ;  one  piece  of  bronze  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch.     The  stone  axe 


was  beautifully  polished,  and  had  been  placed 
in  the  hand  of  the  deceased.  That  fact 
points  to  the  Neolithic  Age,  the  piece  of 
bronze  to  the  subsequent  or  Bronze  Age, 
the  iron  shoe  to  the  following  or  Iron  Age 
and  the  Roman  coin  to  the  same  period  or 
another  historic  development.  Altogether, 
this  particular  barrow  gives  us  glimpses  of 
long  historic  and  prehistoric  periods,  and 
therefore  is  of  peculiar  interest." 

•ijp        *$•        4? 

Chancellor  Ferguson  recently  acquired  the 
fabric  of  a  large  tambourine  with  the  royal 
arms  and  the  rose  and  thistle  painted  on  it, 
also  "  Royal  Cumberland  Militia."  Mr.  C. 
M.  Milne,  the  great  authority  on  military 
matters,  states  that  from  1760  to  about  1830 
a  tambourine  and  a  pair  of  clash  -  pans 
(cymbals)  were  essential  parts  of  a  military 
band,  and  were  invariably  wielded  by  black 
men,  who  were  supposed  to  beat  time  better 
than  any  other  performers  could  do.  The 
absence  of  the  shamrock  from  the  tambourine 
shows  that  it  must  be  older  than  the  union 
with  Ireland. 

^  ^  ^ 
Among  the  papers  belonging  to  the  late  Mr. 
D.  A.  Walter  has  been  found  a  photograph 
of  the  old  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  York, 
which  was  pulled  down  about  the  year  1883, 
and  of  which  a  description  was  given  by 
Mr.  Walter  in  the  Antiquary  for  July  last. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  existence  of 
this  photograph  had  escaped  Mr.  Walter's 
memory  at  the  time  that  he  forwarded  his 
illustrations  and  notes  of  the  old  church. 
As  the  photograph  gives  a  very  good  view  of 
the  destroyed  church  from  the  north,  it  seems 
useful  (now  that  the  church  itself  is  gone)  to 
place  it  on  record  in  the  pages  of  the 
Antiquary,  so  that  future  generations  may 
be  able  to  see  what  the  old  building  was  like. 
With  this  object  in  view,  we  have  thought  it 
well  to  reproduce  the  photograph  in  these 
Notes  as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  Mr.  Walter's 
paper  published  in  July. 

Speaking  of  the  York  city  churches,  we  are 
asked  where  the  stamped  leather  altar-covers 
of  the  time  of  Charles  II.  which  were  formerly 
in  use  in  three  of  the  York  churches  now 
are.  They  are  believed  to  be  unique.  Can 
any  of  our  readers  answer  the  question  ?     It 
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is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  these  curious 
specimens  of  old  leather  work  have  not  been 
destroyed.  We  shall  be  glad  of  information 
as  to  them. 

^  ^  ^ 
Readers  of  the  Antiquary  may  perhaps  have 
noticed  a  paragraph  which  went  the  round 
of  the  newspapers  a  few  months  ago,  to  the 
effect  that  a  bequest  of  a  sum  of  money  had 
been  made  to  the  parishioners  of  Lisjceard 
in  Cornwall,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pull 
down  the  tower  of  the  parish  church  and 
build  a  new  one.     There  was  no  need  what- 


existing  tower  of  the  parish  church  of  Liskeard 
and  the  erection  of  a  new  tower,  in  accordance 
with  the  plans  and  designs  approved  of  at  a 
duly- convened  vestry  meeting.  The  cost  of 
rebuilding  was  estimated  at  ;^3,ooo.  The 
late  Miss  Pedler  left  a  legacy  of  ^1,000  for 
this  purpose,  with  the  condition  that,  unless 
the  tower  was  rebuilt,  and  the  sum  of  ;!^2,ooo 
raised  within  ten  years,  the  money  would  go 
to  Truro  Cathedral.  The  petitioners  sub- 
mitted the  reports  of  Mr.  Prynne  and  Mr. 
Sedding,  architects.  Mr.  Prynne  was  entirely 
adverse  to  the  removal  of  the  existing  tower, 


^•S 
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ever  that  this  should  be  done ;  but  the 
Liskeard  folk  seem  to  have  thought  that 
they  would  like  to  have  the  money  in  order 
to  spend  it,  so  they  decided  to  pull  down 
the  tower.  Happily  they  are  not  to  be 
allowed  to  do  so,  a  Faculty  for  destroying  the 
old  tower  having  been  refused.  We  quote 
the  following  from  the  Guardian  as  marking, 
we  hope,  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
stemming  the  tide  of  these  worse  than  sense- 
less works  of  destruction  :  "  Chancellor  Paul 
has  given  his  judgment  in  the  application 
made  in  the  Consistory  Court  of  Truro  for  a 
faculty  to  authorize  the  taking  down  of  the 


and  expressed  his  belief  that,  with  careful 
restoration  and  repairs,  the  tower  could  be 
strengthened  sufficiently  to  last  for  many 
generations.  Mr.  Sedding,  however,  while 
not  recommending  that  the  defective  foun- 
dations should  be  remedied  by  underpinning, 
suggested  that  the  present  tower  might  be 
re-erected  as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  present 
form.  Upon  the  petitioners  declining  to  pay 
the  cost  of  an  independent  architect,  the 
faculty  was  refused,  but  the  Chancellor 
acceded  to  the  request  'to  allow  the  ques- 
tion to  be  reopened,  and  for  that  purpose  to 
hold  a  court  with  or  without  an  assessor. 
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He  accordingly  nominated  as  his  assessor 
Mr.  C.  E.  Ponting,  diocesan  surveyor  for  the 
diocese  of  Salisbury.  At  the  hearing  of  the 
petition  in  open  court  the  argument  advanced 
for  the  petitioners  was  shortly  this  :  '  That 
the  tower  had  from  time  to  time  been  so 
interfered  with  and  altered  that,  to  a  great 
extent,  it  had  lost  its  original  Norman 
character,  and  that  a  place  would  be  provided 
in  the  proposed  new  tower  for  such  Norman 
windows  or  decorations  as  still  remained  ; 
that  the  preservation  of  the  tower  by  under- 
pinning and  reparation  was  physically  impos- 
sible; and  that  the  petitioners  declined  to 
rebuild  with  the  old  materials  what  would  be 
a  mere  reproduction  of  the  existing  tower  ; 
that  funds  were  forthcoming  for  the  erection 
of  the  proposed  new  tower,  but  that  it  was 
beyond  the  power  of  the  petitioners  to  raise 
money  merely  for  the  preservation  of  the 
existing  tower.'  The  Chancellor,  after  giving 
the  result  of  Mr.  Ponting's  examination,  con- 
cluded as  follows  :  '  As  a  proof  of  his  con- 
fidence in  the  feasibility  of  restoring  the  tower 
of  Liskeard,  he  has  expressed  his  willingness 
to  gratuitously  give  to  the  petitioners  written 
directions  as  to  the  methods  to  be  adopted, 
and,  should  they  require  it,  he  would  send  a 
builder,  who  has  done  similar  works  under 
him,  to  carry  out  the  work  for  them.  The 
circumstance  that  no  parishioner  appears  to 
oppose  the  faculty  no  doubt  sufficiently 
justifies  the  anxiety  of  the  petitioners  to  be 
allowed  to  replace  the  existing  tower  with  a 
new  one  of  larger  proportions  and  of  a  totally 
different  style  and  design.  The  Court,  how- 
ever, cannot  disregard  the  fact  that  the 
builders  of  the  present  Perpendicular  nave 
were  content  (probably  from  the  value  they 
set  upon  such  ancient  work)  to  leave  the 
Norman  tower  standing,  and  is  also  bound  to 
consider  future  as  well  as  present  parishioners. 
It  is,  moreover,  the  duty  of  the  Court  to  dis- 
courage, so  far  as  possible,  the  demolition  of 
all  such  ancient  and  interesting  ecclesiastical 
buildings  as  are  within  the  limits  of  its  juris- 
diction ;  and  in  a  diocese  where  Norman 
work  is  comparatively  rare,  no  effort  should  be 
spared  to  preserve  every  link  that  connects 
the  present  age  with  the  far-distant  past.  I 
must  therefore  reject  the  prayer  of  the  peti- 
tion so  far  as  it  involves  the  demolition  of 
the  existing  tower  and  the  erection  of  the 


proposed  new  tower  in  its  place ;  but  (pro- 
vided the  tower  is  restored)  a  faculty  may  go 
for  the  erection  of  a  vestry-room,  in  accord- 
ance with  Mr.  Sansom's  plan,  and  for  the 
opening  of  a  doorway  through  the  south  wall 
of  the  restored  tower.  If,  however,  it  will 
meet  the  wishes  of  the  petitioners  and 
parishioners,  I  should  be  prepared  to  sanc- 
tion the  necessary  work  recommended  by 
Mr.  Ponting  for  the  preservation  of  the  exist- 
ing tower  and  the  erection  of  the  proposed 
new  tower  (with  such  modifications  as  the 
altered  circumstances  render  necessary)  at 
the  north-east  or  south-east  corner  of  the 
church.'  Miss  Pedler's  ;^i,ooo  is  for  re- 
building this  tower  (not  a  new  tower  in  a 
different  position  or  site),  and,  failing  the 
former,  the  ;£"i,ooo  goes  to  Truro  Cathedral 
in  1900." 


A  MOSQUE  AND  SYNAGOGUES  IN  TOLEDO. 

By  Joseph  Louis  Powell 
(Of  the  Royal  Academy  of  San  Fernando,  Madrid). 


PAIN  is  a  land  of  wide  and  deep 
interest  to  the  art  student  and  the 
antiquary,  not  so  carefully  studied 
and  known  as  many  others.  Its 
monuments  carry  us  back  a  long  way  in 
history,  further,  perhaps,  than  those  of  any 
other  western  nation.  Iberians  (Basques), 
Kelts,  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans,  Goths,  Hebrews,  and 
Moors,  have  dwelt  in  Spain,  and  influenced 
her  races  and  monuments.  Witness  her 
Cyclopean*  wall  at  Tarragona,  and  Phoenician 
citadels  at  Ronda  and  Carteia,  now  Rocca- 
dillo,  at  the  head  of  Gibraltar  Bay.  The 
Basques  yet  remain,  their  contrast  of  character 
to  other  races,  especially  their  language  and 
physique,  testifying  to  their  remote  origin. 
The  earliest  Phoenician  colonies,  and  the 
foundation  of  cities,  such  as  Cadiz  {Gadir), 
Malaga,  Seville   {Sephela^  a  "  plain  "),  and 

*  In  view  of  recent  researches,  possibly  prehistoric, 
cf.  Camac  and  Stonehenge. 
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Cordoba,  take  us  as  far  back  as  fifteen 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  This 
would  be  about  the  age  of  Joshua.  In  fact, 
Procopius  is  cited  as  the  authority  for  an 
ancient  inscription  in  the  sixth  century  in 
Tangiers  to  the  effect,  "  Thus  far  have  we 
come,  fleeing  from  the  robber  Joshua,"*  the 
Canaanites  of  the  Bible  being  the  Phoenicians 
of  history.  The  real  "  columns  of  Hercules," 
with  a  temple  to  the  same  hero,  existed 
formerly  on  the  islet  of  Erythea,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Sancti  Petri,  near  Cadiz,  but  now 
submerged. 

These  and  many  other  striking  facts  have 
been  unearthed  in  modern  times  by  French 
and  Spanish  antiquaries  and  historians,  chiefly 
through  the  translation  of  authentic  Arabic 
documents. t 

Rosas,  Ampurdan  (Emporion),  and  the 
Balearic  Isles,  were  colonized  by  Greeks. 
Kelt-Iberian  coins  have  inscriptions  in  archaic 
Greek  characters.  % 

A  land,  too,  with  such  marked  differences 
of  climate — European  in  the  north  and  centre, 
Asiatic  on  the  east  coast,  and  African  on  the 
south — is  sure  to  produce  striking  contrasts 
in  every  way,  above  all  in  the  races  of  men. 
It  is  in  Andalusia  {Andalosh,  "the  land  of 
the  west,"  Tarshish  of  the  Bible)  where, 
perhaps  more  than  elsewhere,  the  charms 
of  the  land — southern,  indeed,  but  yet  so 
strongly  Oriental  in  scenes,  customs,  character 
— can  hardly  fail  to  be  felt  and  noticed. 
What  a  charm  in  that  clime  of  all  but  peren- 
nial spring  and  summer !  What  delicious 
music  in  the  very  names,  such  as  Calle  de 
Luna,  Puerta  del  Sol,  Guadiana,  Guadal- 
quivir (Wad-al-Kebir),  Alhama,  Alhambra 
(/>.,  Torres  Bermejas,  "  vermeil  -  tinted 
towers  "),  and  the  associations  of  the  olive 
and  the  vine,  the  bloom  of  the  orange  and 
citron,  of  the  forms  of  majestic  palms,  and 
shade -giving  plantains  growing  beside  the 
cooling  waters  of  the  spring  and  the  fountain  ! 
In  fine,  the  picture  of  an  actual  earthly 
paradise,  as,  indeed,  the  Moors  regarded  it. 

The  study  of  Spanish  historic  monuments 

•  Lafuente,  Historia  de  EspaHa,  i.,  p.  313  ;  Pro- 
copius, Hist.,  ii.,  cap.  x. 

t  Among  those  whose  names  most  readily  occur  to 
mind  are  M.  Dozy,  and  Senores  Modesto  Lafuente, 
Fernandez  Guerra,  and  Gayangos. 

Z  Archaic  Greek  and  others.  See  table,  p.  605, 
vol.  xii.,  Encyclopadia  Britannica. 


gives  rise  to  ideas  somewhat  conflicting. 
There  are  so  many,  of  such  different  manners 
and  contrary  tendencies,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  classify  them.  Mr.  Ruskin's  division  of 
architecture,  as  perhaps  the  best,  will  give 
some  help.     It  is  : 

I.  Lintel  Architecture,  ex.  gr.  Greek  ; 
II.  Round    Arch    Architecture,    ex.   gr. 
Romanesque  ; 

III.  Pointed  Architecture,  or  Gothic. 

As  to  this  division,  it  may  be  added  that 
classical  architecture  will  fall  chiefly  under  I., 
Byzantine  and  Moorish  under  II ,  while 
Renaissance,  falling  under  I.  and  II.,  could 
only  be  done  justice  to  by  taking  it  under  the 
century  to  which  it  belongs.  Spanish  Re- 
naissance monuments  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, often  the  work  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  the  day,  are  generally  excellent,  but, 
as  elsewhere,  it  is  far  otherwise  in  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth,  when  the  style  de- 
generates into  rococo  and  churrigueresco, 
and  so  justly  may  be  held  to  merit  Mr. 
Ruskin's  anathema  of  "  effeminate." 

Even  so,  there  will  be  exceptions,  as  witness 
the  excellent  taste  of  the  grand  front  of  the 
royal  palace  of  San  Ildefonso,  near  Segovia, 
and  also  the  general  good  effect  of  the 
Madrid  Royal  Palace,  both  designs  of  Italian 
architects,  and  far  superior  to  the  majority 
of  eighteenth-century  buildings. 

It  is  necessary  to  make  these  general 
introductory  divisions  and  descriptions, 
though  it  may  be  added  that  in  buildings 
of  the  sixteenth  century  there  are  features, 
important  or  not,  derived  from  all  three 
classes,  as  above.  The  buildings  named  in 
the  title  are  examples  of  Moorish  architecture 
in  its  three  periods  from  the  eighth  to  the 
fifteenth  century.  After  describing  them,  I 
shall  hope  to  find  occasion  to  say  somewhat 
more  of  the  history  and  development  of  that 
most  interesting  style. 

Among  the  great  historic  cities  of  Europe, 
it  is  difficult  to  find  one  which  has  so  com- 
pletely kept  its  ancient  aspect  and  character 
as  Toledo.  Rome  itself  seems  in  many  ways 
modern,  compared  with  this  other  city  of 
seven  hills.  Bruges,  Ghent,  even  Niirnberg, 
must  give  place  to  Toledo.  More  exact 
comparison  may  be  made  between  it  and 
other  cities  long  subject  to  Moorish  dominion 
— Segovia,     Seville,      Cordoba,      Granada. 
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Cordoba  is  that  which  comes  nearest  to 
Toledo,  with  its  narrow  tortuous  streets  and 
generally  old-world  aspect  In  character  and 
site  Toledo  is  rock-like  and  rock-built,  and, 
moreover,  strongly  defended  by  the  Tagus, 
which  here  makes  a  grand  sweep  in  crescent 
shape  through  a  precipitous  defile.  The 
aspect  of  the  city  crowning  the  rocky  summits 
is  on  every  side  striking.  Ruined  palaces 
and  castles  line  the  way,  bridges  and  gates 
offer  a  safe  passage  inside ;  alcizar,  syna- 
gogues, churches,  cathedral  ;  Moorish, 
Jewish,  Christian,  or  Renaissance  remains — 
invite  you  onwards  through  the  narrow  wind- 
ing streets.  At  every  turn  is  some  memorial 
of  the  past,  and  history  or  legend  casts  a 
glamour,  or  lends  attractiveness  to  all.  Such 
is  Toledo. 

§  2.  Incidental   Passages   from   Spanish 
History. 

To  understand  the  causes  of  the  existence 
of  synagogues  in  Toledo  from  an  early  period 
of  the  Moorish  domination,  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  devote  a  few  paragraphs  to  Spanish 
history.  The  facts  are  taken  from  the  best 
Spanish  and  French  authorities,  to  be  found 
in  one  or  other  of  the  libraries,  such  as  the 
Royal,  and  that  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
of  San  Fernando,  to  which  the  writer  had 
access  in  Madrid.  The  earliest  Phoenician 
colonies,  some  fifteen  centuries  before  our 
era,  were  on  the  south  coast  and  along  the 
track  of  great  rivers,  such  as  the  Guadal- 
quivir. These  colonies  did  not  then,  nor 
probably  later,  extend  to  the  centre  and 
north  of  the  Peninsula.  There  the  Iberians 
were  already  in  possession.  These  Iberians 
came  probably  from  India,  and  thus  represent 
a  more  primitive  wave  of  invasion  than  the 
Aryan.  That  the  earliest  race  in  historic 
times  was  the  Iberian  appears  to  me,  from 
the  authorities  consulted,  the  most  probable 
opinion.  There  are,  however,  learned  authors 
who,  considering  the  numerous  Semitic  words 
in  modern  Spanish,  incline  to  the  opinion 
that  the  original  language  was  a  Hebrew 
dialect.* 

From  the  words  of  Josephus,  Thobelus 
Thobdis  sedem  dedit  qui  nostra  atati  Iberi 
vocantar   {Antiq.  Judaic,    lib.    i.,    cap.   vi.), 

*  Ex.  gr.  Cortes  and  Garcia  Blanco:  Gram. 
Hebraa,  vol.  iii.,  p.  79  et  seq. 


Other  authors  claim  Tubal,  grandson  of  Noah, 
as  the  progenitor  of  Spain.  Others  rely  on 
a  passage  in  Genesis  x.  4,  5,  and  claim 
Tharsis  (Tarshish)  as  the  father  of  the  Spanish 
race.*  Contrariwise,  that  brilliant  and  judi- 
cious historian,  Don  Modesto  l^fuente,  not 
regarding  the  foregoing  passages  as  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  Hebrew  origin  of  Spain, 
decides  against  it.  That  Tarshish  (Books 
of  Kings  and  Chronicles)  was  the  Tartessus 
and  Baeica  of  classical  authors,  the  Anda- 
lusia of  to-day,  is,  however,  highly  pro- 
bable. The  importance  of  Iberia  and 
the  Iberians  in  Spain  has  continued  to  in- 
crease since  Humboldt.  The  arrival  of  the 
Kelts  in  Spain  cannot  be  exactly  fixed.  The 
path  of  the  invasion  is  also  uncertain,  whether 
the  newcomers  came  first  westward  to  Spain, 
and  thence  to  France,  Britain,  and  Ireland, 
or,  in  the  first  place,  northwards.  In  the 
course  of  the  eight  centuries  after  Solomon's 
time  (B.C.  1016-976)  the  peninsula  was 
divided  between  :  (i)  the  Kelts  to  the  west 
and  the  north,  (2)  the  Iberians  to  south  and 
east,  and  (3)  the  Kelt-Iberians  in  the  centre, 
these  comprising  the  Carpetani,  Vectones, 
and  Vaccaei,  mentioned  by  Livy,  writing  of 
the  assault  and  taking  of  Toledo  by  Fulvius.t 
In  the  course  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.  the 
Carthaginians  came  on  the  scene.  Carthage, 
like  Cadiz,  was  a  Phoenician  colony,  and  the 
Gaditani  called  in  the  men  of  Carthage  as 
allies  against  the  Iberians,  and  these  became 
masters  of  Cadiz  b.c.  501.  In  the  pages  of 
Roman  history  Spain  holds  an  important 
place.  The  time  of  the  second  Punic  War 
(b.c.  218-201)  was  a  time  of  disaster  for 
Rome. 

It  was  the  day  of  Hannibal,  of  the  Scipios, 
of  Saguntum  the  heroic,  of  Carthage  "  for 
ever  to  be  destroyed  " — delenda  est  Carthago. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  days  of  Augustus, 
if  even  then  completely  {Cantaber  semper 
indomitus),  that  Spain  was  wholly  subjugated. 
The  Hebrew  Toiedoth,  "  generations,"  has 
been  adduced,  in  connection  with  a  supposed 
migration  from  Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of 
Nebuchodonosor,  to  prove  the  Jewish  origin 

*  "  Filii  autem  Javan,  Elisa  et  Tharsis,  Cethim  et 
Dodanim.  Ab  his  divisoe  sunt  insulin  gentium  in 
regionibus  suis,  unus  quisque  secundum  linguam 
suam  et  familias  suas  in  nationibus  suis." — 7 he 
Vulgate. 

f  Lib.  XXXV.,  cap.  vii. 
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of  Toledo.  Others  have  thought  a  Phoenician 
more  probable ;  but  an  Iberian  origin,  ac- 
cording to  the  late  Gregorio  Villamil,  appears 
to  be,  of  all,  the  most  likely.  Such  an  ad- 
vantageous site,  defended  by  river,  gorge,  and 
rocky  precipices,  was  scarcely  likely  to  have 
been  passed  over  by  the  primitive  settlers. 

In  Pliny's  time  Toledo  was  the  capital  of 
the  Carpetania  (lib.  iii.,  cap.  iii.);  and  from 
its  many  Roman  remains,  an  aqueduct  among 
them,  was  evidently  of  considerable  import- 
ance. In  Republican  times  it  had  the  pri- 
vilege of  coining  money ;  and,  according  to 
Madoz,  its  swords  were  even  then  famous. 

Christianity  reached  the  city  in  the  times 
of  the  Apostles,  St.  Eugenius,  a  disciple  of  St. 
Dionysius  (Denis),  being  the  first  to  preach 
the  Gospel,  and  the  first  bishop  from  a.d.  68 
to  96,  when  he  suffered  martyrdom  in  Domi- 
tian's  persecution.  In  411  the  Alani  were  in 
possession,  succeeded  in  418  by  the  Visigoths 
King  Leovigild  (568-586)  made  Toledo 
capital  of  his  kingdom  of  Spain  and  Gallia 
Narbonensis.  Recared,  his  son,  renounced 
the  Arian  heresy,  and  became,  in  586,  the 
first  Catholic  monarch  of  the  Goths.  Here, 
says  Padre  Florez  (Espaiia  Sagrada),  the 
national  councils  were  held  ;  here  the  kings 
were  crowned  ;  here  they  lived,  died,  and 
were  buried.  Among  the  causes  of  the  decline 
of  the  Hispano-Gothic  nation  enumerated  by 
M.  Baret,*  are  the  oppressiveness  of  their 
dominion,  their  retention  of  slavery,  and,  in 
particular,  their  persecution  of  the  Jews. 

So  Roderick,  the  last  of  his  line,  sallies 
from  the  gates  of  Toledo,  upon  his  ivory 
chariot,  decked  in  purple  and  gold,  to  meet 
defeat  and  death  at  the  decisive  battle  of  the 
Guadalete  in  711.  The  story  of  Roderick 
and  Florinda  (also  Zoraida,  or  la  Cava),  related 
as  the  moving  cause  of  Gothic  Spain's  perdi- 
tion by  the  older  chroniclers,  is  not  accepted 
as  authentic  by  modern  critics,  as,  e.g.,  Don 
Aureliano  Fernandez  Guerra.  M.  Baret  goes 
so  far  as  to  suppose  that  Count  Julian,  the 
traitor  Christian  governor  of  older  chronicle, 
was  not  a  Goth  at  all,  but  the  Greek  Exarch 
of  Ceuta,  holding  it  for  the  Emperor  of  Con- 
stantinople. 

Finally,  to  sum  up  these  historical  passages, 
we    may  bear   in   mind  that  Islamism  and 
Judaism  were  closely  related,  in  that  so  much 
*  Histoire  de  la  Littirature  Espagnole,  p.  13. 

VOL.  XXXIII. 


of  the  creed,  circumstances,  down  to  the  very 
names  of  Old  Testament  personages,  was 
borrowed  by  the  one  from  the  other.  Belief 
in  one  God,  in  prophetical  inspiration,  hatred 
of  idols  and  images,  the  duties  of  prayer, 
fasting,  alms  and  pilgrimage,  are  features  of 
both  religions  alike.  Mohammed  and  suc- 
ceeding Khalifs  no  doubt  did  war  against  the 
Jews.  Nevertheless,  by  the  force  of  circum- 
stances Islamites  and  Jews  found  themselves 
in  secret  and  open  alliance  against  the  Chris- 
tians of  Gothic  Spain.  In  spite  of  persecu- 
tion the  Jews  were  powerful,  or  we  should 
not  hear  so  much  of  them,  as,  for  instance, 
under  Recared,  the  first  Catholic  King.  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  wrote  him  a  letter,  yet 
extant,  congratulating  the  King  that  he  had 
not  been  induced  by  Jewish  bribes  to  revoke 
Canon  14  of  theToledan  Council  III.,  which 
forbad  Jews  to  hold  Christian  slaves,  to  marry 
Christian  wives,  or  to  assume  any  public 
office.  Under  Sisebut  (610  620)  we  hear  of 
them  again.  But  the  important  facts  are 
these.  First,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  of 
a  Jewish  conspiracy  to  subject  the  Christian 
kingdom  to  the  Moors  in  693,  as  it  is  con- 
firmed from  Arabic  sources.  This  led  to  a 
terrible  decree  against  them  at  one  of  the 
last  of  the  Toledan  Councils,  confiscating 
their  goods  and  condemning  them  to  slavery 
as  apostates  and  conspirators.*  Secondly, 
among  the  Berber  invaders  of  Spain,  known 
as  Moors,  were  a  large  proportion  of  Moi- 
santes,  not  strictly  Jews,  but  Arab  proselytes, 
descended  from  tribes  of  Yemen,  who  had 
been  converted  to  the  faith  and  law  of 
Moses  before  Solomon's  time.  Idolatrous 
Magians  are  also  enumerated.! 

Hence  the  numbers  and  importance  of  the 
Hebrews  in  Moorish  times  need  not  surprise 
us. 

§  3.  The  Ancient  Svnagogue,  now  Santa 
Maria  la  Blanca. 

This  remarkable  interior  (shown  in  our 
illustration)  and  once  a  church,  though  of 
old  a  synagogue,  erected  by  Moorish  builders 
for  their  Hebrew  brethren,  is  arranged  in  five 
aisles,  of  which  the  outer  two  are  much  lower 
than  the  inner  three.     These  three  central 

•  Recuerdosy  Bellezasde  Espafla.  Madrid.  SeKores 
Quadrado  and  Madrazo. 

t  Idem.,  under  Toledo,  from  p.  211. 
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aisles  are  built  in  two  stages,  having  a  fine 
open  cedar  roof,  apparently  original.  The 
general  appearance  of  this  interior  is  much 
spoiled  by  the  coating  of  whitewash  added  to 
walls  and  pillars.  According  to  the  opinion  of 
the  able  authors  of  Espana  Monumental^  this 
synagogue  is  thought  to  be  anterior  to  the 
tenth  century,  for  one  reason,  among  others, 
that  there  is  a  total  absence  of  all  Hebrew 
inscriptions.  Hence  it  need  not  be  said  that 
the  interest  of  what  remains  intact  is  very 
great.  The  octagonal  pillars  are  not  very 
high.     They  are  of  brick,  coated  with  stucco. 


which  brought  these  ornaments  to  mind. 
They  were  said  to  come  from  the  Palace  of 
Peter  the  Cruel,  and  so  may  well  have  been 
of  later  origin  than  these  now  described. 
They  showed  very  clearly  Byzantine  influ- 
ence, the  acanthus  being  one  feature  in  them. 
But  these  forms,  finely  cut  out  of  stucco,  are 
wrought  in  a  manner  quite  unique,  showing 
that  peculiar  characteristic  of  the  Moorish 
artists  which  led  them  to  idealize  in  a  way  of 
their  own  forms  actually  found  in  Nature. 
The  lower  arches  are  similar  to  those  in  the 
Cristo  de  la  Luz.     However,  they  are  some- 


INTERIOR   OF   SANTA    MAKIA    I.A    HI.ANCA. 


The  capitals  of  the  latter  are  very  beautifully 
carved  into  a  far-off  ideal  imitation  of  foliage 
and  fruit,  the  pineapple  appearing  amid 
the  curled  foliage  in  various  positions,  at  one 
time  set  upwards  and  outwards  at  an  acute 
angle,  at  another  reversed,  and  almost  hidden 
amid  the  foliage,  but  being  the  most  notable 
form  imitated.  As  some  of  the  capitals  appear 
in  their  copied  representations,  they  give 
rather  the  idea  of  bands  and  scrolls,  with  fruit 
between  them.  The  volute  likewise  seems 
to  have  furnished  an  idea  to  the  designer.  In 
the  Toledo  Museum  I  saw  some  stone  capitals 


what  more  open,  the  figure  being  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  circle  instead  of  three-quarters. 
As  far  as  the  form  of  the  arch  goes,  the 
synagogue  might  well  be  anterior  to  the 
tenth  century.  It  seems  at  least  probable 
that  the  building  was  constructed  specially 
for  a  synagogue,  the  relations  between  the 
Jews  and  Moors  being  generally  cordial 
during  the  Saracen  dominion.  What  remains 
of  the  original  building  may  be  referred  to  the 
first  period  of  Arabic  art  in  the  Peninsula. 

In  1405,  and  due,  we  are  told,  to  the  ardent 
preaching  of  St   Vincent  Ferrer,  the  Jews 
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were  driven  out  of  their  synagogue,  which 
was  then  converted  into  a  Christian  church 
with  its  present  invocation.  Later  on  it  was 
desecrated,  and  its  present  destination  is  that 
of  a  historic  monument,  preserved  as  a  graphic 
record  of  the  past. 

The  foliated  arches  in  panel  in  the  higher 
stage  are  probably  later  than  the  foundation. 
The  geometrical  figures  adorning  the  spaces 
between  the  lower  arches  are  very  rich. 
These  are  described  as  Mudejar.  The  strong 
light  and  deep  shadows  which  appear  in  the 
illustration  reproduce  exactly  the  play  of  sun- 
light through  the  circular  windows.  Santa 
Maria  la  Blanca  is  sometimes  classed  as  an 
example  of  the  Middle  Period. 


3Int)cntorg  anD  ^ale  of  (^ooD0, 
etc.,  ^t.  lPetet'0,  Cotnbill, 
temp.  IE)enrp  ID313131-  anD  OBti^ 
toarD  ID3. 

( Continued  from  p.  315.) 

Item  receyved   of  Goodman   Browne  for  ij 

lodes  of  harde  stone,  ij^.  viij^. 
Item  more  a  lode  of  Chalke,  xvj^. 
Item  more  the  stone  of  the  vestry  dore,  xy. 
Item  to  m'  laycroft  ij'=  iijq"""^  xxiiij""  of  plats 

at  xxvjx.  the  c,  som  iij//.  xvjj.  ix^.  • 
Item  for  ij  aulter  clothes  of  Bodkyn  w'  an 

olde  fount  clothe,  ij//. 
Item  a  cope  of  blewe  bodkyn  coUen  golde, 

vjj.  yX\]d. 
Item  for  an  olde  cope  of  clothe  of  gold  and 

crymosyn  velvet,  xU. 
Item  receyved  for  a  cope  of  grene  bodken 

Collen  golde,  iiij^. 
Item  solde  tenne  olde  Awbes,  \\]s.  \\\]d. 
Item  ij  fother  vij"'  iijq'""^  vij'^'  of  leade  at  ix//. 

the  fother  som  argent,  xxij//.  vj. 
Item  to  m""  Pott  iiij  lodes  and  di  of  hard 

stones  at  xvj^.  the  lode,  vjj. 
Item  to  m'  fferye  ij  lodes  of  hard  stones  at 

xvji/.  a  lode  som,  \]s.  \\\]d. 
Item  solde  to  a  paviar  ij  lodes  of  hard  stones 

at  xvj^.  a  lode  som,  \]s.  viij^. 
Item  to  leond  Richeman  threscore  and  five 

pounds  of  Jron  rest  of  the  vestry  windowes 

at  ')d.  a  Ibz  soin,  \s.  yd. 


Item  more  solde  to  hym  iij  olde  dores  w'  the 

rest  of  the  stones  in  the  churche  yarde,  xxj. 
Item  to  John  Maskall  ij''  xviij"'^  of  larne  at 

]d.  a  Ibz.  soiii,  x\s.  \]d. 
Item  to  Edward  Atkinson  for  y*"  rest  of  y*" 

tyles  left  of  y*"  newe  house  and  is  for  ij''  di 

xx^. 
Item    the    said    Randolphe    and   Edwarde 

Bright  receyved  for  the  fote  of  the  last 

accompt,  '\\\]xx  xiij//  xiji'.  xd.  ob. 
Item  received  of  them  by  Anthony  yong  for 

one  quarters  rent   ending  at  mighlemas, 

XXVi'. 

Item  gathered  in  the  hole  pishe  for  theis 
twoo  yeres  ending  at  mighelmas  for  clerks 
wags  as  apperith  A°  1552  soin,  xvij//. 
y]s.  xd. 

The  same  Randolphe  by  reason  of  his  segni- 
oritie  in  the  said  ofifice  to  be  accomptnnt 
for  all  the  saide  sales  and  recepts 

And  as  touching  the  mony  made  of  the 
sales  and  recepts  in  the  charge  of  the 
said  Edward  ffowler  we  aunswere  that  by 
o""  churche  boke  we  finde  that  therof  was 
laid  out  by  the  same  Edwarde  (w'  the 
consent  of  the  pishion's  of  the  said  pishe) 
as  Particulerly  folowith  that  is  to  say 

ffirst  paide  to  George  the  Sexton  for  his  hole 

yeres  wags  ending  at  mighelmas  A°  1548, 

xliijx.  iiijrt'. 
Item  Paide  to  Gyles  hawke  for  his  hole  yeres 

wage  ending  at  mighelmas  aforesaide,  vj//. 
Item  paide  to  IhoBi*  Asheton  for  his  hole 

yeres  wags  ending  at  the  same  myghelmas, 

vj//. 
Item   paide   foxe   for   his   hole   yeres   wage 

ending  at  the  said  mighelmas,  vj//.  xiijj. 

iiij^. 
Item  paide  to  John  Weller  for  3  q'"*  wags 

ending  at  mighelmas  aforesaide,  ij//. 
Item  paide  to  S'  Roger  for  3  q'""'"*  ending  at 

the  saide  feast,  xxs. 
Item  paid  to  John  mare  for  his  fee  for  a  hole 

yere   ending   at   the   said   mighlemas   for 

keping  of  the  clock,  nijs. 
Item    paide   to    Richarde    Hodge    for    the 

rakers  (sic)  wages  for  a  hole  yere  ending  at 

the  said  feast,  iiijx. 
Item  paid  to  the   Organmaker  for   his  fee 

ending  at  mighelmas  aforesaide  for  a  yere, 

i}s. 
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Item  paide  to  the  channdelo'  for  Ivij'**  of 

candells,  viijj.  \\\)d. 
Item  paide  for  serching  of  carpenters  will  in 

ycldehall,  xx^.* 
Item  paide  to  the  4Mshe  |)st  for  s'rching  of 

deeds  wills  for  quittanncs,  sxxyi. 
Item   paide    to    Owting    the    carpenter    as 

apperith  by  his  bill,  iiijj.  iiij^. 
Item  given  to  the  pore  of  the  churche  monye 

the  xxiiij  daye  of  Decembre,  xxxj. 
Item  paide  for  nayles  to  mende  the  pewes 

w'  all,  viij^. 
Item  paide  to  the  mason  to  set  to  Jarnes  in 

the  wall  for  the  churche  yard  dores,  y'\\\d. 
Item  paid  for  xviij""  of  Jarne  for  the  ij  barres 

\\]s.  and  mending  the  lockes  \]d.,  \\]s.  \']d. 
Item   paide   to    the   Sexton    and   an    other 

laborer  for  three  daies  wags  for  ye  church- 
yard, iiijj. 
Item  for  a  spade  to  make  clene  the  churche 

w'  all,  vj^. 
Item  paide  for  iij  hooks  to  hang  the  lather 

on  and  a  chayne,  xiiij^. 
Item  for  a  locke  to  the  same,  ij^. 
Item  for  carriage  of  di  a  lode  of  Rubbisshe,  \\}d. 
Item  paide  for  ij  lodes  of  lyme,  xvj</. 
Item  paide  for  a  lode  of  sande,  viij^. 
Item  paide  for  v'  bricks  to  pave  dyu's  placs 

in  the  church,  iiijj.  viij^. 
Item  for  a  bourde  for  the  pewes,  xvj</. 
Item  to  prest  for  ij  days  wags,  xvj</. 
Item  to  a  laborer  for  ij  days  wags,  xiijd^. 
Item  paid  the  Joyno'  for  v  dayes  wags  for 

mending  the  pewes,  \\\]s.  i]d. 
Item  for  nayles  to  nayle  the  pewes,  viij^. 
Item  paide  to  the  Sexton  for  Caryng  the  boks 

out  of  the  lybrary  into  the  vestry,  iiij^. 
Item  paide  for  a  lode  of  Rubbisshe,  iujd. 
Item  paid  for  hengs  for  iij  pewe  dores  and 

mending  the  pore  mens  boxe,  ijs.  \\d. 
Item  paide  to  strete  the  Plasterer  for  whiting 

and  okering  the  churche  and  the  wyndowes 

w'  the  quier,  iiij//.  viij^.  '\\\]d. 
Item  paid  for  a  matte  for  the  quier,  ]d. 
Item  Paide  to  Edwarde  Dychebone  for  vj"'^ 

of  sodder  and  for  his  paynes,  '\\]s.  viij</. 
Item  paide  to  hewarde  the  mason  for  paving 

the  quier  and  the  ij  Isles  w*  newe  paving 

tile,  ij//.  \s. 

*  The  will  (1458),  no  doubt,  of  Katherine,  relict 
of  John  Carpenter,  common  clerk  of  the  City  ;  see 
Sharpe's  Calendar  of  Wills  in  Court  of  Hustittp, 
Part  II.,  p.  536.  J  S^ 


Item    paide  to   the  Sexton   for    one  daies 

Wages,  \)d. 
Item  to  fox  for  an  other  daies  wages,  md. 
Item  paide  for  vj  basketts  and  twoo  shovells, 

xviij^. 
Item  paide  for  making  clene  the  churche, 

viij^. 
Item  given  to  the  laborers  in  the  churche,  '\\\]d. 
Item  for  nayles,  \d. 
Item  the  xv""  daye  of  Aprill  given  to  the  pore 

of  the  churche  monye,  xxvjj.  viij^. 
Item  paid  to  hewarde  the  mason  for  x  men 

one  daye  iiijj.  \']d.  and  for  v  men  di  a 

daye  xv^.,  more  iij   men  xviij^/.,  and  for 

ij  plasterers  xx^.  som,  viij^r.  \)d. 
Item  for  lyme  and  sande,  '\]s.  \'\\]d. 
Item  for  cariage  of  ix  lode  of  Rubbisshe,  '\\]s. 
Item  paide  for  ffyve  hokes  to  set  vnder  the 

tables  where  the  aulters  stode,  \d* 
Item  for  cariage  of  ix  lodes  of  Rubishe,  iij^y. 
Item  paid  for  xv  essesf  for  the  quier  and  to 

the  Isle  dores,  \\\\]s.  \\]d. 
Item  paid  for  lyme  and  sande  to  laye  the 

grounde  sells  w'  all,  xij</.f 
Item  paide  for  bricke,  vij^. 
Item  for  a  workman  for  iij  daies  wags,  \)s. 

\)d.% 
Item  paide  to  a  laborer  for  iij  daies  wags, 

']s.  v]d. 
Item  for  making  cleane  the  churche,  viij</. 
Item  for  carying  the  grounde  sells  into  the 

lybrary,  ij^.|| 
Item  paid  to  the  mason  for  hewing  a  stone, 

\\']d. 

Item  for  j<=  of  paving  tyle  and  cariage,  iiijj. 

iiij^. 
Item  for  lyme  and  sande,  iiijj.  iiij^. 
Item  for  nayles  of  diuers  sorts,  xvj^. 
Item  for  cariage  of  ij  lodes  of  Rubishe,  viij^. 
Item  for  a  bourde  and  Cariage,  iiij5.  vj^. 

*  This  is  a  very  curious  entry.  It  would  seem  that 
tables  of  some  sort  were  erected  where  the  five  altars 
had  formerly  stood.  A  similar  instance  occurred  in 
the  chapel  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  where 
tables  were  set  up  in  the  chantry  chapels  in  place  of 
the  altars. 

t  Iron  supports  shaped  like  the  letter  S,  and  which 
are  still  in  use. 

X  In  other  words  to  kill  the  weeds  with. 

§  The  first  "  i "  seems  to  1^  blotted  out.  If  so  read 
]s.  \]d. 

11  Emptied  of  the  books  which  a  previous  entry  tells 
us  had  been  taken  into  the  vestry,  the  library  seems 
to  have  been  turned  into  a  dust-hole  for  dead  weeds 
and  rubbish. 
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Item  paide  to  a  carpenter  to  sawe  the  bourdes 

to  laye  on  the  pypes,  iiij^. 
Item  paid  for  rynging  when  the  King  came 

w'  all  the  bells,  xij^. 
Item  given  to  the  poore  of  the  same  pishe 

on  S'  James  even,  xxxj. 
Item  paide  for  vj  psalters  and  a  comunion 

boke,  xviijj. 
Item  paide  for  oyle  for  the  clok,  \\\)d. 
Item  paide  for  mowing  the  churcheyard,  '\}d. 
Item  Paid  for  a  lock  and  bolts  for  the  quier 

and  Isle  dores,  viji. 
Item  given  to  the  pishe  prest  for  s'ching  of 

scriptures  for  the  particon,  \\)s.  \\\)d* 
Item  paide  for  ij  communion  cuppes  w'  ij 

pattens  waying  Ixvij  ouncs  and  a  di  at  vijs 

the  ounce  som,  xxiij//.  xiji'.  V]d. 
Item  allowed  for  certen  chaket  that  was  in 

the  grete  chalis,  xxj^. 
Item   paide   for   paynting   and   writing    the 

f)ticon,  v//.  vj^.  viij^. 
Item  t'  chamberleyn  the  preacher  for  a  s'mon, 

iijj.  iiij^. 
Item  paide  for  a  q'"  of  waynescot,  xxxvj. 
Item  paide  for  the  cariage  of  the  same,  v\d. 
Item  paide  the  Joyno'  for  workemanship  for 

xx*^  dales  for  hym  and  three  men  hym- 

self  xij''  a  daye  and  x''  a   day  his  men, 

iij//.  x^. 
Item  for  his  boye  vj  daies,  iij^. 
Item   paide   for   sawing   of  xxiij   carffej    of 

waynscot,  iiJ5. 
Item  paide  hym  more  as  apperith  by  a  byll, 

xxxiiJ5.  \d. 
Item  more  for  stuff  he  brought  and  work- 
manship as  appereth  by  a  bill,  iiij//.  \]s. 

\\]d. 
Item  paide  to  Edward  Dychebo'ne  for  xxx"'^ 

of  leade  at  iij   ffarthings  a  Ibz  to  set  viij' 

James  in  the  quier,  \]s. 
Item  to  heward  the  mason  to  set  y*""  in,  \)s. 
Item   for  viij'  Jarnes  to  set   in   the   quier, 

xyiij^. 
Item  paide  for  v  pecs  of  hangings  to  hange 

the  out  side  of  the  churche  when  the  King 

came  by,  \s. 
Item   paide  for  nayles   and   hooks  for   the 

same,  xj^. 
Item  paid  for  viij'  q'"'  at  ij''  a  pece  to  make 
rayles,  xvj^. 

*  That  is,  for  texts  to  paint  upon  it. 

t  That  is,  a  check,  or  defect  in  the  metal. 

X  Query  as  to  this  word. 


Item  paide  for  borowing  a  pair  of  regalls,  vj. 

Item  for  carriage  of  them  to  and  fro,  xiiij^. 

Item  for  blowing  the  regalls,  \)d. 

Item  paid  to  a  carpenter  for  making  the 
rayles,  xij</. 

Item  for  carriage  of  the  hangings  to  and  fro, 
\)d. 

Item  for  playing  of  the  regalls  to  the  conduct, 
xij^. 

Item  to  the  Sexton  for  his  paynes,  \\\)d. 

Item  paid  to  Owton  the  carpenter  for  making 
the  setes  in  the  quier  as  apereth  by  the 
bill,  vjs.  iiij^. 

Item  for  englisshe  nayles,  ob. 

Item  paide  for  plaster  of  Parrys  to  mend  the 
f)ticon,  xij^. 

Item  for  setting  in  two  Jarnes  behind  m"" 
Richemonds  pewe,  vj^. 

Item  for  vj  Jarnes  for  the  same  pewe,  y.d. 

Item  paide  to  the  Joyno*"  to  set  vp  a  back 
of  that  pewe  and  for  nayles,  ij^.  ij^. 

Item  paid  to  wisdom  the  paynter  for  mend- 
ing the  border  that  was  broken,  iiiji-. 

Item  for  writing  of  this  his  accompt,  xij^. 

Item  pd  to  Giles  hawks  for  iiij  boks  w'  salmes 
pricked,  xxvj^.  y\\]d.* 

Item  for  potacon  mony,t  vJ5.  viijd?. 

Item  there  rested  in  the  hands  of  the  said 
Edwarde  ffowler  the  first  daye  of  Decembre 
A  1549  for  the  fote  of  his  accompt  in  redy 
mony  and  then  deluded  to  the  said  Ran- 
dolphe  as  appereth  before  in  the  recepts 
of  the  said  Randolphe 

And  as  touchinge  the  mony  made  of 
the  sales  and  recepts  in  the  charge 
of  the  saide  Randolphe  Atkynson 
We  answere  that  by  o*^  churche  boke 
we  finde  that  therof  was  laied  out  by 
the  same  Randolphe  (w'  the  consent 
of  the  parishions  of  the  saide  parishe) 
as  particulerly  folowith  that  is  to  saye 

ffyrst  paide  to  ffox  for  his  wages  for  twoo 
yeres  ending  at  mighelmas  A"  1550,  xiij//. 
s')s.  s\\)d. 

Item  to  George  the  Sexton  for  his  wags  for 
ij  yeres  ending  at  the  same  feast  iij  q'"'  at 
liiji.  iiij^.  by  yere  and  a  yere  and  a  q""" 
after  xliijj.  iiij^.  by  yere  som,  iiij//.  xiiijj. 
ijj. 

*  Books  of  Psalms  with  musical  notation, 
t  No  doubt  a  very  popular  expenditure. 
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Item  paide  to  Gyles  hawkes  for  his  wags  for 

ij  yeres  ending  at  the  same  feast,  viij//. 
Item  to  Assheton  the  conduct  for  his  wags 

for  ij  yeres  ending  at  the  same  feast,  viij//. 
Item  paid  to  John  Weller  for  his  wags  for  ij 

yeres  ending  at  the  same  feast,  \li.  \')s. 

\\\]d. 
Item  to  S"^  Roger  for  his  wags  for  di  a  yere 

ending  at  mighehnas  A°  1550  after  xk  by 

yere,  \\s. 
Item  to  mare  the  Clockmaker  for  his  fee  for 

ij  yeres  ending  at  the  same  feast,  viiji. 
Item  paid  to  y*"  Organ  maker  for  his  fee  for 

ij  yeres  ending  at  the  same  feast,  viij^. 
Item  to  the  Scavenger  for  his  wags  for  ij 

yeres  ending  at  the  same  feast,  viijj. 
Item  paide  to  John  mare  the  clockemaker 

as  aperith  by  his  bill  ix//.  and  given  his 

men  in  rewarde  vj.,  ix//.  ss. 
Item  given  to  the  poore  of  o'  saide  pishe  in 

the  psence  of  m'  hallywell  m'  leycroft  & 

m'  Typper  the  xxij   daye  of    decembre 

1549,  XXX ji. 

Item  more  to  the  clokmakers  s'vaunts  at  the 
setting  vp  of  the  clock  xij^.  and  to  the 
Sexton  \\\)d.  Som,  xvj</. 

Item  paide  for  paynting  the  Jack*  and  both 
the  dyalls  w'in  and  w'out  somme,  ij//.  ws. 

Item  paide  to  a  painter  to  mende  the  Scrip- 
ture vnder  the  dyall,  \]s.  \\\\d. 

Item  paide  to  John  Maskall  the  Smith  as 
apperith  by  his  ij  bills,  xxijj.  iiij^. 

Item  for  whiting  the  clock  house,  xij</. 

Item  paid  for  hewing  the  backside  of  the 
dyall,  vj^. 

Item  ij  mattes  in  the  quier,  viij^. 

Item  for  wyne  in  the  quier,  vj^. 

Item  paid  for  o'  apparannce  at  pollesf  by  m' 
Bright,  xij<^. 

Item  paide  to  hewarde  the  mason  for  worke 
done  in  the  library  and  stuff  as  appereth 
by  ij  bills,  xiiijj.  iiij^. 

Item  paide  to  John  hylls  as  apperith  by  his 
bill  of  reconing  for  glasing  of  the  churche, 
xviij//.  \s. 

Item  paid  to  Owting  the  carpenter  for  work- 
men and  Stuf  about  the  clockhouse  as 
apf>ereth  by  ij  bills  som,  iij//.  \\\)s.  y\\)d. 

Item  paid  for  iij  q**"  and  xiiij"*^  of  lede,  \s. 
■x)d. 

*  This  reference  to  a  Jack  o'  the  Clock  is  interest- 


ing, 


T  No  doubt  a  visitation  at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 


Item  paide  to  Edwarde  Bright  for  iij  q'  xiiij"" 

of  Jarne,  \yis.  ]d. 
Item  paid  for  ij  mattes  for  ij  formes,  xd. 
Item  paide  for  the  Paraphrasis  made  in  six 

-bokes,  xxvjj. 
Item  for  a  comunion  boke,  iiij^. 
Item  the  ix"'  day  of  m'che  given  to  mother 

Peckelyn*  by  the  consent  of  m"^  Alderman 

m""  ffowler  and  m""  Bright,  \\]s.  iiij^. 
Item  paide  to  John  newell  of  westend  for 

making  the  table  of  the  dyall,  ws.  '\u')d. 
Item  paid  for  Iviij'"  fote  of  koping  stone  at 

i]d.  ob  a  fote  and  viij^.  over  in  the  hole 

and  for  the  cariage  of  them,  xiij^f.  vd. 
Item  paid  to  prest  the  bricklayer  for  raysing 

the   wallis   about   the   churche    yarde   as 

aperith  by  his  bill  som,  v//.  xs. 
Item  paid  to  goodman  howe  and  his  sonne  to 

sell  the  litle  orgaines,  iijx. 
Item  for  dygging  and  dressing  the  church 

yarde,  iijs.  n\]d. 
Item  paid  to  dyxson  the  Joyno""  as  apith  by 

his  bill  for  the  formes  and  other  things, 

xvx. 
Item   paide  to   Parker  the   channdelo'^  for 

candells,  xxiij^. 
Item  paid  to  Robert  vyner  for  v  dayes  labo"^ 

w*  prest  about  the  churche  yarde  and  taking 

vp  the  crosse,  ij,y.  xj^.f 
Item  paid  for  three  locks  for  the  churche 

yarde  dores  and  for  the  lather,  ujs. 
Item  for  drinke  at  the  setting  vp  of  the  clock, 

iiij^.t 
Item  for  oyle  at  dyvers  tymes,  vj^. 
Item  for  a  corde  for  the  clock,  xvjd. 
Item  the  v"'  daye  of  Aprill  given  to  the  pore 

of  this  pishe  in  the  p'sence  of  m'  Alderman 

John  Stockmede  m'  hallywell  henry  typper 

and  me  Edwarde  Bright  som,  xxxs. 
Item  for  cariage  away  of  Russhes  on  Ester 

Even,  viij^.§ 
Item  given  to  one  that  did  rede  here  on 

ester  day  A°  1550,  iij^.  iiij^. 
Item  paid  for  a  tonge  to  hange  the  clapper 

of  the  gret  bell,  xxd. 
Item  paide  to  Vaughan  and  to  an  other  that 

did  prayse  the  ornaments  of  the  churche, 

iiiJ5. 

*  Or  perhaps  Reckelyn. 

t  Here  we  seem  to  have  a  reference  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  churchyard  cross. 
X  More  'potacon  mony'  ! 
§  This  entry  is  worthy  of  note. 
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Item  for  drinke  that  tyme,  \]d* 

Item  for  cariage  of  the  dyall  from  west  end 

into  london,  xvj^. 
Item  for  drawing  it  into  the  steple,  viij^. 
Item  paid  to  a  laborer  to  make  clene  the 

Gutters  of  Kelings  house  when  the  dyall 

was  set  vp,  '\]d. 
Item  paid   for  paynting  the   inside   of  the 

pticon  betwene  the  quier  and  the  body  of 

the  churche,  xiij5.  iiij^. 
Item  the  tenth  daye  of  Aprill  paid  to  the 

mason  as  it  was  agreed  by  m'  Alderman 

hubberthorne  m'  Richemond  and  m'  lambe 

w'  dyvers  other  for  the  setting  vp  of  the 

dyall,  iiij//.t 
Item  for  cariage  of  v  lodes  of  Rubishe,  xx^. 
Item  for  cariage  of  Rubbisshe  when  the  dyall 

was  set  vp,  xvj^. 
Item  paide  to  John  Maskall  the  smith  for  an 

Jarne  to  holde  the  dyall  in  the  wall,  xd. 
Item   the   xxviij"*  daye    of    Aprill   given   to 

Robert  Danbe  Goldsmith  for  weying  and 

praysing  the  plate  in  the  presence  of  m' 

lambe,  m'  laws  and  me  Edward  Bright,  xx</. 
Item  paide  to  m'  Typper  for  a  copie  of  the 

articles  of  the  busshops  Jniunctions,  \\\\d. 
Item  paid  for  cou'ing  the  mar'  of  hulls  grave, 

xx^.J 
Item  given  in  Ernest  to  the  bricklayers  for 

taking  downe  of  the  vestry,  \)d. 
Item  for  the  caryage  of  the  bokes  out  of  the 

vestry  afore  m'  Aldermans  pewe,  \\\}d. 
Item  for  carriage  of  the  leade  that  was  taken 

of  the  vestry,  s\\]d.  § 
Item  given  to  the  laborers  for  casting  it  into 

the  cart,  viij^. 
Item  for  taking  downe  of  the  chests  out  of 

the  vestry  and  carying  them  into  the  belfry, 

viij^. 
Item  paid  for  di  a  lode  of  ponthens  {sic)  and 

di  a  lode  of  q""^  w'  cariage  and  wharfage, 

xijj.  y\]d. 
Item  paid  for  sweping  and  wyping  the  pticon 

and  the  churche  to  mother  heyborne  mother 

Thornton  and  mother  Grene,  xvj^. 
Item  paide  to  peerson  the  skynn  for  iiij  fox 

tailes  to  swepe  the  scriptures  of  the  pticon 

iiij^.  and  a  staff  jd?[,  \d. 

*  'Potacon  mony'  again  ! 

t  It  will  be  noted  how  much  trouble  and  money 
were  spent  in  the  matter  of  the  clock. 

5:  It  is  not  clear  which  mayor  of  Hull  it  was  who 
was  buried  in  St.  Peter's,  Cornhill. 

§  Here  we  have  the  demolition  of  the  vestry. 


Item  paide  to  George  the  Sexton  for  ij  white 

brusshes  and  for  broomes,  viij^. 
Item  paide  to  hym  for  water  for  y"  fount,  '\\\}d. 
Item  paid  for  a  gret  maunde*  to  hange  the 

painter  in  to  mende  the  scripture  vnder 

y^  dyall,  xd. 
Item  paid  to  iiij  men  to  pluck  hym  vp  to  the 

dyall,  \\\]d. 
Item  for  making  of  xj  surplesses,  vjj. 
Item  given  to  the  laborers  when  the  stone 

was  caried  into  leden  hall,  \\\]d. 
Item  for  wyne  in  the  quier  on  S'  peters  daye, 

\\]d. 
Item  paid  to  m'  Chamberleyns  laborers  for 

removing  of  stones,  \\d. 
Item  for  mending  twoo  locks  and  ij  newe 

keys  in  the  quier  and  for  mending   the 

chest  where  the  ornaments  laye,  xij^. 
Item  for  cariage  of  the  boks  frome  m"^  Aider- 
mans  pewe  into  the  belfrey,  \\\)d. 
Item  paid  to  v  porters  to  drawe  the  painter 

vp  in  a  cradell  to  mend  the  scripture  of 

the  dyall,  xxd.  and  to  y®  sexton  for  his 

labo"  vj^.,  \]s.  \]d. 
Item  for  cariage  of  the  same  Cradell  frome 

yeldehall  nether  and  to  yeldehall  againe, 

\\d. 
Item  the  v"*  day  of  August  given  to  father 

heyborne  by  the  consent  of  m'  Richmonde 

m'  Clerk  and  m'  ffowler,  v^. 
Item  to  George  the  Sexton  for  laying  stones 

together,  \\\]d. 
Item  paide  for  carying  the  tymbre  into  the 

strete  to  be  mesured,  \\\]d. 
Item  for  removing  the  coping  stone  out  of 

one  churche  yarde  into  another,  viij</. 
Item  for  removing  of  three  courses  out  of 

one  churche  yarde  into  an  other,  v^. 
Item  paid  to  the  Busshop  of  londons  somner, 

iiij^. 
Item   for  paving  of  ij"  xlj  fote  and  a  half 

about  the  churche  at  ij^.  ob  a  fote,  ij//. 

iij^. 
Item  paide  for  xiiij  lodes  of  gravell  at  vj^.  at 

lode,  v\]s. 
Item  to  a  laborer  to  bring  out  stones,  ij^. 
Item  paide  to  a  minister  on  o'  lady  daye, 

viij^. 
Item  for  levelling  the  churche  yarde,  ij^. 
Item  given  to  hym  that  mesured  the  stones 

of  the  vestry  bitwene  m'  chamberleyn  {sic) 

and  V5.  for  his  payne,  vs. 

*  That  is,  a  basket  or  cradle. 
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Item  paide  for  a  boke  of  clene  paper  bourded 

w'  ij  claspes  to  ingrose  the  accompts  of  the 

churche,  iiijx.  vj^. 
Item  for  ij  cases  for  the  communion  cuppes 

and  a  rounde  Basket  to  put  the  bokes  of 

the  churche  in,  '\\s.  \'\\\]d. 
Item  for  a  matte  in  the  pewe  where  m'  Clerk 

dothe  sytte,  \d. 
Item  paide  to  a  plommer  for  taking  downe 

the  leade  of  the  vestrye,  xij^. 
Item  paide  to  John  hyll  for  xxxvij  fote  of 

newe  glasse  in  the  windowe  in  the  southe 
Isle  at  sd.  a  foote  som,  \\s.  vd.  p- 

Item  paide  to  hym  for  mending  the  lantone 

that  hangith  in  the  midds  of  the  churche, 

\s. 
Item  vj  Salters  at  '\]s.  a  pece,  xijj. 
Item  on  Alhallowen  even  in  Ao  1550  given 

to  the  pore  of  the  said  i^ishe  in  the  pre- 
sence of  ni'  ffowlermMaws  wittm  lamyman 

and  me  Edward  Bright,  ij//.  ij^.  iiijd^. 
Item  paide  for  a  desk  for  the  pulpet  and  a 

paire  of  hengs,  xx^. 
Item  for  James  for  the  same,  \]d. 
Item  for  a  staple  to  hange  the  table  on,  ij^. 
Item  for  a  hooke  to  hang  the  lanto'ne  by, 

ij^. 
Item  paide  to  hewarde  the  mason  to  set  it 

in,  iiij^. 
Item  for  paper,  iiij^. 
Item  for  iiij"'^  of  leade,  iiij</. 
Item  for  candells,  \\\]d. 
Item  for  potacons,  xiijj.  iiij^."'' 
Item  for  writing  of  this  accompt,  \]s.  v'\\]d. 
Item  paide  to  foxe  for  making  of  m"^  hayes 

grave  \]s.  more  for  his  dewtie  out  of  the 

gret  bell  \\]s.  '\\\]d. 
Item  paid  to  a  Bricklayer  for  pynning  of  ij 

pewes  and  laying  of  paving  tyle  in  ij  or 

iij  placs  of  the  churche  and  to  the  sexton 

for  his  labor,  ij^. 
Item  ij  paire  of  Esses  for  ij  pewe  dores,  \\d. 
Item  paide  to  John  weller  as  apperith  by  his 

bill  for  nayles  when  the  twoo  pewes  were 

set  vp,  iij^.  iij^.  ob. 
Item  for  sending  a  tre  to  m'  deane  of  lincoln, 

\\\]d. 
Item  for  writing  the  same  tre,  \\\]d. 
Item  for  making  of  twoo  pewes  one  on  the 

southe  syde  of  the  churche  and  the  other 

on  the  north  syde  as  apperith  by  a  bill, 

iij//.  y']s.  \'n]d. 

*  Once  more  ! 


Item  the  tenth  daye  of  decembre  paid  for  a 
bason  of  silu'  |x:ell  guilt  poiz   15   ouncs 

a  q""  at  vj^.  the  ounce,  iiij//.  xj^.  \]d. 
Item  paide  to  a  Joyno"^  to  mende  the  bourd 

at  the  northe  dore  to  knele  on,  '\)d. 
Item  for  the   charge  in  ryding   to   see  the 

frames,  \\)s.  \\\]d. 
Item  paide  to  one  that  shoulde  haue  bene  o' 

Sexton  and  did  sing  here  ones  or  twise, 

viiij^. 
Item  the  xxij  daye  of  January  given  to  the 

pore  of  this  parishe    in  the  presence  of 

m""  fowler  and  Edward  Bright  Ixxxj  Sacks 

of  coles  that  cost  altogether,  ij//.  \\\]s.  x}d. 
Item  for  sending  a  tre  to  m'  deane  of  lincoln, 

iiij^. 
Item  paide  to  george  the  Sexton  for  cariage 

of  the  dores  of  the  seller  w'  other  things, 

iiij^. 
Item  paide  for  a  comunion    cuppe  weying 

XV  ouncs  iij  q"  pcell  guilt  at  \'\)s.  the  ounce, 

v//.  \s.  xd. 
Item  paide  to  Dycson  the  Joyno'  the  xxiij"* 

of  february  for  making  the  settells  in  the 

south  Isle,  xxxiij^.  iiij</. 
Item  paid  more  for  the  table  in  the  quier 

as  appereth  by  a  bill,  xiij^.  iiij^. 
Item  paide  to  pker  the  channdelo'  for  56""" 

of  candells  as  appereth  by  a  bill,  viijy.  ij^. 
Item  the  xxviij"*  daye  of  marche  given  to  the 

pore  of  the  pishe  in  the  p'sence  of  m' 

fowler    m'    lambe    and    Edward    Bright, 

ij//.  j^. 
Item  paid  to  Edward  Bright  for  a  boxe  w' 

ij  locks  and  ij  keyes  togather  for  y«  poore, 

iiij^. 
Item  paid  to  fox  for  mending  the  pishe  prests 

surplesse,  vjd. 
Item  a  boke  to  rede   in  the  churche  for 

obedience,  ij^.* 
Item  given  to  Gyles  hawkes  by  the  consent 

of  m'  Alderman  m'  Richemonde  m'  lambe 

and  m'  ffowler,  xxx. 
Item  paid  for  scavage  of  the  new  house  for 

di  a  yere,  xij^. 
Item  paid  for  cariage  awaye  of  Russhes  from 

the  churche,  iujd. 
Item  paid  to  the  Bricklayers  for  diu's  things 

they  did  more  then  ther  coiients,  ij//  xiij^. 

injd. 
Item  given  to  the  glasiars  man  for  his  paynes, 

xxd. 

*  It  is  not  clear  what  this  means. 
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Item  paid  to  foxe  for  his  duetie  out  of  the 

gret  bell  for  my  lady  hubberthorne  and 

my  lady  morrys,  vj^.  viijV. 
Item  paid  for  a  stelled  shovell,  vjV. 
Item  paid  to  fox  for  his  duetie  of  the  gret 

bell  and  for  making  of  m'  laws  pytt,  vs. 

\\\]d. 
Item  paid  to  ffox  for  making  of  dycsons  pytt, 

ij^. 
Item  paid  to  ffox  more  for  m'  Adams  brothers 

pytt  and  the  gret  bell,  v^.  iiij^. 
Item  paid  to  hym  for   making  of  Kelings 

pytt  and  for  his  dewe  of  the  grete  bell, 

vs.  \\\]d. 
Item  paid  to  John  Maskall  the  smithe  the 

xxiiijth  daye  of  July  for  ij  spykes  and  a 

hooke  of  Jarne  to  holde  fast  the  table  in 

the  southe  Jsle,  vd. 
Item  to  Edward  the  carpenter  the  xxiiij"'  daye 

of  July  for  a  daies  worke  for  mending  the 

pewes  in  the  southe  chappell  xj^.  and  for 

bourds  to  make  footepaces  xxij^.  and  to 

m'  weller  for  j'^  of  v]d.  nayles  and  di  a  C 

\\\)d.  nayles  viij^.,  iijx.  vd. 
Item  paid  for  an  ell  and  a  q'^^  of  canvas 

w'  ij  Cordes  to  hange  ou'  the  clocke  in  the 

clock  house  to  kepe  the  dust  from  it,  y.d. 
Item  lost  by  the  fall  of  the  monye,  iiij//.  * 
Item  for  xviij""^  of  Candells  at  \)d.  a  Ibz,  iij^. 
Item   paid   to  John   weller  by  the  consent 

of  the  pisshe  in  augmentacon  of  his  wags 

for  one  quarter,  vj^.  viij</. 
Item  Allowed  by  the  Awditors  at  the  daye 

of  Awdyt  for  their  dyner,  v\]s. 
Item  laied  owt  about  the   building  of  the 

newe   house   where   o'   late   vestry   stode 

where  in  Anthony  Yonge  nowe  dwellith 

as  apperith  by  the  accompt  of  the  said 

Randolphe  by  the  consent  of  the  pishions, 

clxxij//.  v]s.  iijV. 
Item  deUu'ed  by  the  consent  of  the  pishe  for 

saving  the  losse  of  the  mony  to  John  Jakes 

as  apperith  by  his  obligacons,  xl//. 
Item  to  M""  Clerk  as  aperith  by  his  obligacon, 

yXli. 
Item  to  Edward  Atkynson  as  Aperith  by  his 

obligacon,  xliiij//. 
Item  to  Richard  hodge  as  aperith  by  his 

bill,  xiij//.  v\]s. 
Item  deliu'ed  to  me  the  saide  Edward  Bright 

of  the  fote  of  this  accompt,  \li.  '\)s.  \\]d. 


The  accompt  of  vs  the  said  Edward 
Bright  and  John  Brisley  nowe  churche- 
wardens  w'  the  recepts  payments  and 
dyschargs  of  me  the  saide  Edwarde 
Bright  syns  the  feast  of  S'  mighell 
tharchanngell  A°  1552  as  folowith 

ffirst  received  and  remayning  vnder  the 
charge  of  me  the  said  Edwarde  for  the 
foote  of  the  accompt  of  the  said  Randolph 
Atkynson,  \li.  \}s.  \\)d. 

Item  receyved  more  of  the  pishions  of  the 
said  pishe  for  the  clerks  wags  for  di  a  yere 
ended  at  o'  lady  daye  1552,  iiij//.  xij^.  iiij^. 

Item  receyved  of  Anthony  yonge  for  di  a 
yeres  rent  of  his  dwelling  house  ended  at 
the  same  feast,  \s. 

And  as  touching  the  mony  coming  of  the 
said  recepts  we  Aunswere  that  not  only 
that  but  moche  more  was  imployed  and 
laied  out  by  me  the  said  Edwarde  by  the 
consent  of  the  worshipfull  of  the  said 
pishe  about  necessary  things  and  payments 
and  for  the  said  churche  as  clerks  wags 
conducts  wags  and  other  necessary  things 
for  the  same  churche  as  appereth  by  myn' 
accompt  sale,  xxiiij//.  xixx.  x^. 

Item  paid  for  serching  to  haue  had  the  in- 
ventory at  m'  hewes  hands  or  at  the  Busshop 
of  londons  hands,  xx^. 

Item  for  making  and  writing  of  this  inventory 
and  certificat  indented  and  other  accompts 
of  the  saide  churche,  iij//. 

By  me  Edward  Bright  nowe  Church- 
wardyn 

ffor  John  Brisley  ^^^ 

whose  mke  this 

is  w'  his  own  hand  signed 

for  he  can  not  write 

by  me  henry  hoberthorn 
by  me  Edwarde  ffo-ler 
by  me  John  Stokmed 
by  me  John  Westgatte 

{^Concluded.) 


VOL. 


*  This  is  a  noteworthy  entry. 
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ar)omestJc  ant  otfter  Qiortars. 

(SUPrLEMENTARV.) 
By   Florence    Peacock. 


HAVE  received  so  much  new  and 
valuable  information  relating  to 
mortars  since  the  publication  of 
the  articles  upon  this  subject  in 
the  August  and  September  numbers  that  it 
seems  desirable  to  place  it  before  the  readers 
of  the  Antiquary.  I  am  very  grateful  to  those 
who  have  kindly  furnished  me  with  notes  upon 
mortars,  accompanied  as  they  were  in  many 
instances  by  sketches,  rubbings,  and  photo- 
graphs taken  from  mortars  either  in  the 
possession  of  the  writers  or  in  public  col- 
lections. 

The  museum  in  the  Tullie  House  at  Car- 
lisle contains  three  fine  mortars,  one  of  which, 
having  "  robart  chambr  "  upon  it,  was  de- 
scribed by  me  in  the  September  number  of 
the  Antiquary.  I  have,  however,  learnt  a 
few  more  details  regarding  it.  Mr.  Robert 
Ferguson,  F.S.A.,  purchased  it  from  a  dealer 
named  Wake,  at   or  near  to  Derby.     This 


^^^? 

|C^j|BHI|r    ' 

1  H^^^^^^^^^F^ 

1  ^  ^^^^n^ 

1  ^  ^^^^^BOHM 

MORTAR    WITH   O.NE   HANDLE,    TULLIE    HOUSE, 
CARLISLE. 

dealer  had  formerly  lived  at  Cockermouth, 
and  no  doubt  the  Holme  Cultram  mortar 
came  into  his  possession  whilst  he  resided  in 


the  north  of  England.     The  Carlisle  Museum 
obtained  it  from  Mr.  Ferguson. 

The  second  mortar  also  came  from  Mr. 
Ferguson.  It  is  quite  plain,  the  only  relief 
being  a  moulding  not  far  from  the  bottom. 
It,  however,  possesses  a  point  of  interest 
which  I  have  only  heard  of  in  one  other 
instance  :  there  is  but  one  handle  attached 


the  "robart  chambr"  mortar. 

to  it,  and  it  is  of  the  ordinary  ear-shaped 
kind.  ^Vhy  any  mortar  should  have  been 
cast  with  only  one  handle,  it  is  difficult  to 
conjecture;  the  want  of  a  second  gives  a 
very  one-sided  appearance,  and,  regarded 
from  the  point  of  view  of  design,  it  is  de- 
cidedly a  defect,  and  it  seems  impossible  to 
conjecture  what  good  could  have  arisen  from 
it.  The  mortar  thus  fashioned  would  not  be 
so  easy  to  lift  as  those  with  no  handles  at  all, 
as  it  would  not  balance  equally ;  and  it  is 
very  unlikely  that  the  single  handle  was  in- 
tended to  hang  it  up  by,  as  the  weight  of 
most  mortars  would  make  this  nearly  im- 
possible. The  only  solution  seems  to  be 
that  it  was  meant  to  steady  the  mortar 
with,  the  pounder  to  grasp  it  with  the  left 
hand  whilst  using  the  pestle  in  the  right 
one. 

The  third  mortar  at  Carlisle  is  a  Flemish 
one,  and  has  a  blank  rim,  and  below  it,  in 
raised  letters  on  a  sunken  band,  the  inscrip- 
tion, "  PEETER  DE  CLERCK  ME  FECIT  M.DCXX," 

a  late  use  of  Roman  numerals  on  an  object 
of  this  nature.  Then  comes  a  further  plain 
band,  and  the  mortar  narrows  towards  the 
middle,  around  which  is  a  band  of  conven- 
tional ornamentation ;  it  then  widens  slightly, 
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and  two  narrow  mouldings  occur,  followed  by 
a  plain  band  at  the  bottom.* 

There  is  a  fine  collection  of  sixteen  mortars 
in  the  Cambridge  Museum  of  Archaeology. 
I  have  been  unable  personally  to  examine 
these,  and,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
no  account  of  them  has  ever  been  published  ; 
but  a  correspondent  has  kindly  furnished 
me  with  the  following  details  regarding  some 
of  them  : 

There  is  a  plain  mortar  which  bears  upon  it 
the  bust  of  Charles  II.,  very  beautifully  cast. 
It  is  in  much  better  condition  than  either  of 
those  in  Mr.  Howlett's  collection,  which  bear 
upon  them  the  head  of  this  sovereign  ;  but, 
like  those,  the  king  is  shown  as  wearing  a 
crown,  and  the  badge  of  the  Garter  likewise 
appears  round  his  neck.  The  likeness  is  a 
very  good  one,  the  strongly- marked  features 
of  the  second  Charles  lending  themselves 
admirably  to  this  form  of  ornamentation. 

There  is  a  Spanish  mortar  of  brass  in  this 
collection,  and  also  a  very  fine  one,  with 
various  groups  round  it  consisting  of  figures, 
foliage,  etc.  Round  the  rim  are  fleurs-de-lys 
placed  horizontally,  a  most  unusual  manner 
in  which  to  dispose  them.  From  the  account 
given  to  me,  1  should  judge  this  specimen 
to  be  of  Flemish  make. 

There  is  also  a  mortar  here  which  bears  a 
Tudor  rose,  crowned — of  the  later  Stuart 
period,  I  should  judge,  from  the  form  of  the 
crown. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Redfern,  of  Inveruglas  House, 
Cambridge,  has  most  kindly  given  me  the 
following  details  about  mortars  in  his  pos- 
session : 

The  first  one  is  an  exceptionally  interesting 
example  ;  it  has  a  narrow  plain  edge,  then  a 

*  A  recent  examination  of  several  of  the  museums 
and  dealers'  shops  in  Belgium  has  revealed  the  fact 
that  Flemish  mortars  with  such  inscriptions  as  lok 
GODT  VAN  AL,  or,  SO  and  so  ME  I'ECIT  (and  a  date), 
are  exceedingly  common.  Flemish  mortars  of  these 
types  will  not  therefore  be  further  described  in  these 
notes  unless  some  special  feature  calls  for  remark.  In 
this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  note  the  existence 
of  a  small  mortar  (No.  854)  in  the  Musee  d'Art 
Monumental  et  Industriel  at  Brussels.  The  peculiarity 
of  this  mortar  is  that  it  is  octagonal  in  shape  outside, 
although  circular  within.  It  has  two  grotesque 
animals'  heads  on  either  side,  from  which  depend  two 
rings  as  handles.  The  ornamentation  is  otherwise  of 
the  normal  type.  The  mortar  is  dated  in  Roman 
numerals  m.vc.xlvi. 


moulding,  followed  by  a  plain  band,  after 
which  appear  two  rows  of  mouldings.  The 
body  of  the  mortar  has  upon  it  a  very  beauti- 
fully-executed Tudor  rose,  surmounted  by  a 
small  fleur-de-lys,  from  the  sides  of  which 
spring  two  branches,  which  encircle  another 
small  rose ;  this  is  repeated  six  times  upon 
the  sides  of  the  mortar.  The  bottom  con- 
sists of  four  mouldings.  Height,  4  inches; 
diameter,  At\  inches. 

The  second  mortar  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  interesting  specimens  which  now  remain 
to  us,  viewed  from  the  historical  aspect  of 
things  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  so  beautiful  as 
many  others  I  have  seen.  Firstly  comes  a 
deep,  plain  band,  then  a  narrow  moulding, 
followed  by  a  wider  one,  then  the  narrow 
one  is  repeated.  Upon  the  sides  of  the 
mortar  occurs  three  times  the  bust  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  She  wears  the  crown,  and  holds 
in  her  right  hand  the  sceptre,  her  left  one 
grasps  the  orb. 

Unfortunately,  this  valuable  relic  is  cracked. 
The  handle  is  very  curious,  being  a  solid 
ear  -  shaped  piece  of  metal,  with  a,  com- 
paratively speaking,  small  round  hole  through 
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it,  somewhat  nearer  the  bottom  than  the  top. 
There  is  no  indication  of  this  mortar  ever 
having  had  a  second  handle.  Like  that  at 
CarlislCj  it  has  been  cast  with  only  one. 
Height,  4f  inches ;  diameter,  ^\  inches.  It 
came  from  Wicken  in  Cambridgeshire. 

The  third  mortar  has  an  ornamental  band 
near  the  top,  and  a  conventional  garland 
round  the  middle.  Height,  t,\  inches  ; 
diameter,  4^  inches.  It  was  obtained  at 
Fordham,  Cambridgeshire. 

I'he  fourth  mortar  has  upon  it  an  oval 
medallion,    formed   like   a   wreath.      Inside 
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this  is  the  head  of  some  animal,  holding 
what  appears  to  be  a  key  in  its  beak-like 
mouth.  It  is  placed  upon  an  heraldic  wreath, 
and  I  think  is  erased.     This  is  four  times 
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repeated.  I  am  not  able  to  say  whether  it 
is  meant  for  a  crest,  or  whether  it  is  merely 
a  maker's  mark.  Bell-founders  often  used 
marks,  which  look  almost  heraldic.  Height, 
4|  inches  ;  diameter,  5^  inches. 

Mr.  Redfern  has  recently  become  possessed 
of  another  mortar,  with  a  design  somewhat 
similar  to  the  last-named  one.  A  large  oval 
plain  medallion  encircles  a  stag's  head  upon 
a  wreath.  This  crest  is  borne  by  so  many 
families,  that  it  is  impossible  to  identify  it. 

Mr.  W.  Cole  Plowright,  of  Swaffham, 
Norfolk,  possesses  a  Dutch  mortar  in  shape 
and  ornamentation  almost  identical  with  the 
small  Dutch  one  belonging  to  Mr.  Howlett,  an 
illustration  of  which  is  given  in  the  Afiiu/uary 
for  August.     The  inscription  runs  as  follows  : 

"  HENRICK  TER   HORST  ME  FECIT  A°  1 634." 

Mr.  A.  W.  I^atham,  of  Cerney  House, 
Cirencester,  has  a  fine  mortar,  which  I  should 
judge  to  have  been  made  during  the  reign 
of  Henry  VHI.  It  is  very  difficult  to  describe 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  understood. 

The  upper  part  consists  of  mouldings. 
Then  comes  a  plain  wide  centre,  the  handles 

formed  thus:  //.     Between  these  handles 

are  two  hearts,  one  on  each  side.  These 
hearts  are  not  solid,  but  in  outline.  The 
bottom  of  each  heart  is  finished  off  by  a 
kind  of  trefoil  arrangement,  two  leaves  of 
the  trefoil  being  formed  also  by  the  top  of  the 
heart.  Height,  5  inches ;  diameter,  6f  inches. 
Mr.  Leatham  also  possesses  another  mortar, 
very  plainly  fashioned.  It  has  one  moulding 
at  the  base,  and  very  low  down  upon    it. 


almost  at  the  bottom,  is  a  crowned  Tudor 
rose.  The  royal  badge  is  very  much  worn. 
Height,  5  inches  ;  diameter,  5^  inches. 

Mr.  C.  Leeson  Prince  has  kindly  told  me 
about  three  mortars  which  are  in  his  posses- 
sion. All  three  are  accompanied  by  iron 
pestles,  though  they  themselves  are,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  made  of  bell-metal.  The 
first  mortar  has  a  wide,  plain  rim.  Then 
comes  a  sunken  band,  the  ornamentation 
of  which  consists  of  alternate  small  fleurs-de- 
lys,  and  what  appear  to  be  Maltese  crosses. 
Round  the  centre  of  the  vessel  is  a  wide 
band  formed  of  a  conventional  pattern,  the 
upper  part  of  which  ends  in  fleurs-de-lys. 
Height,  9^  inches  ;  diameter,  i  foot.  I  take 
the  date  of  it  to  be  somewhere  about  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
second  mortar  is  the  oldest  of  the  three,  and 
is  much  worn.  In  its  general  plan  it  much 
resembles  the  former  one,  but  in  this  specimen 
the  ornamental  band  round  the  rim  consists 
of  alternate  heart  and  scallop  shells,  divided 
by  a  kind  of  scroll-work.  The  hearts  are 
in  outline.  The  central  band  is  much 
narrower  than  that  upon  the  larger  mortar, 
and  appears  to  consist  of  solid  hearts  and 
scroll-work.  I  take  it  to  be  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  years  older  than  the  former  one. 
Height,  7  inches ;  diameter,  9  inches. 

The  smallest  of  these  mortars  has  an  upper 
band  bearing  upon  it  alternate  fleurs-de-lys, 
and  an  ornament  which  I  am  not  able  to 
make  out.  The  central  band  is  of  an  ordinary 
conventional  kind.  Height,  5I  inches ;  dia- 
meter, 7  inches. 

The  Rev.  John  Slatter,  of  Whitchurch 
Rectory,  Reading,  has  sent  me  a  sketch  of 
a  very  fine  mortar  in  his  possession.  It  has 
two  unusually  good  crowned  Tudor  roses 
upon  it.  It  formerly  belonged  to  an  old  Berk- 
shire yeoman  ;  it  is  accompanied  by  a  pestle. 
Height,  3f  inches  ;  diameter,  4^  inches. 

Mr.  J.  Tregaskis,  of  High  Holborn,  the 
dealer  in  curiosities,  has  a  mortar  evidently 
cast  by  the  same  maker  who  produced  the 
one  described  by  me  in  the  September 
number  of  the  A?itiguary  belonging  to  Mr. 
Albert  Hartshorne.  It  has  upon  it  an  orna- 
mental  band  in  relief,  and  the  inscription 

"MARC    IE   SERRE  ME  FECIT  1578."       Height, 

4I  inches ;  diameter,  5^  inches. 
{To  be  concluded.) 
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By  George  Neilson. 


HE  most  vivid  description  of  the 
traditional  English  formation,  the 
shield  burg  or  shield-wall,  is  per- 
haps not  in  any  native  work,  but 
in  that  classic  passage  of  Snorro  on  the  Battle 
of  Stamford  Bridge,  in  1066,  which  tells  how 
the  allied  Northmen  and  North  Englishmen 
of  Harold  of  Norway  and  Earl  Tosti  were 
marshalled  by  the  Norwegian  King.  "  King 
Harold  arrayed  his  host ;  he  let  his  array  be 
long  and  nought  thick.  Then  bowed  he  the 
arms  backward  so  that  they  met  together ;  and 
that  was  a  wide  ring,  thick  and  even  all  round 
about  withoutward,  shield  by  shield  and  so 
on  in  like  wise  above."  The  Norse  leader  is 
said  to  have  commanded  that  the  foremost 
should  set  their  spear-tails  into  the  earth  with 
the  points  towards  the  breasts  of  the  riders  of 
the  attacking  horse,  "  but  they  that  stand 
next  let  them  set  their  spear-points  at  the 
breasts  of  their  horses."  It  is  not  necessary 
to  canvass  the  historical  exactness  of  Snorro  as 
to  this  battle.  Even  if,  as  Mr.  Freeman  held, 
he  was  mistaken  regarding  the  character  of 
the  English  attack  upon  the  invaders,  he  has 
given  a  capital  picture  of  the  defensive  shield- 
wall,  showing  at  the  same  time  the  ease  with 
which  an  extended  column  could  be  changed 
into  a  compact  circle,  which  temptingly 
suggests  a  resemblance  to  the  primitive 
circular  fort  with  rampart  and  palisade.  At 
Hastings,  the  English  formation  so  much  in 
debate  of  late  years  was,  perhaps,  not  widely 
different  from  that  which  had  failed  at  Stam- 
ford Bridge.  One  clear  note  throughout  the 
descriptions  of  the  great  battle  with  Duke 
William  is  the  extreme  closeness  of  Harold's 
array.  The  varied  phrases  say  little  of  shape, 
but  are  emphatic  of  density.  When  Henry 
of  Huntingdon  wrote  that  Harold  placed 
"  all  his  folk  in  one  battle  very  straitly,  and 
made  of  them  as  it  were  a  castellum,"  it  is 
probable  that  he  had  in  his  mind,  not  a  tower, 
but  a  fortified  enceinte,  constituted  (whether 
there  was  a  palisade  or  not)  by  a  dense  wall 
of  men.  Guy  of  Amiens  mentions  that  each 
side  of  the  hill   was   fortified,  and   in   the 


Bayeux  tapestry  two  groups  facing  opposite 
ways  are  repelling  cavalry  attack  from 
opposite  points.  The  "  dense  wood "  of 
English  spear  and  axe  men  had  the  defect 
of  its  qualities.  So  close  they  stood,  one 
author  states,  that  the  slain  had  scarce  room 
to  fall.  The  Norman  archers  made  deadly 
practice  when  they  bethought  them  of  shoot- 
ing into  the  air.  At  the  Battle  of  the 
Standard,  in  1138,  the  English  formation  is 
set  forth  with  general  clearness.  The  whole 
force  was  in  one  close  body.  The  knights 
and  men-at-arms  had  almost  all  quitted  their 
horses,  which  were  led  away  by  the  small 
detachment  remaining  in  the  saddle.  These 
dismounted  and  mail-clad  men  formed  the 
first  line,  having,  however,  archers  and  lancers 
interposed  between  them.  The  elder  knights 
(except  those  in  command)  grouped  them- 
selves upon  and  round  about  the  standard, 
fixed  on  a  wheeled  car  in  the  breast  of  the 
dense  battalion  —  the  carrocium  of  Conti- 
nental writers  of  the  period.  The  mass  of 
common  men  of  the  improvised  soldiery  filled 
the  space  behind  the  front  rank.  The  de- 
fenders of  the  standard  {circumvallabant) 
walled  it  round.  "  Shield  adjoined  shield," 
says  Ailred,  "shoulder  touching  shoulder." 

Each  of  these  instances  favours  the  view 
that  the  formation  tended  to  be  circular  when 
the  object  was  defence.  Its  mobility  is  as 
evident  from  Stamford  Bridge  as  its  strength 
from  the  Standard.  The  abstract  question 
whether  footmen  can  repel  a  proportionate 
attack  of  horse  has  been  handled  with  various 
answer  by  military  authors,  the  ultimate 
opinion  leaning  to  the  belief  that,  in  the 
absence  of  effective  missile — as  distinguished 
from  merely  manual — weapons,  the  defence 
can  only  with  great  difficulty  be  maintained. 
Other  things  being  equal,  successive  charges 
of  cavalry  are  likely  to  prevail.  But  the 
conditions  are  seriously  altered  when  archery 
or  shot  enters  into  the  calculation.  Without 
these  the  defence  is  practically  passive ;  with 
them  it  is  also  an  attack.  In  1 1 19,  Henry  I. 
had  defeated  the  French  chivalry  by  dis- 
mounting 400  out  of  his  500  men-at-arms 
"  in  order,"  says  Suger,  "  that  they  might 
fight  the  more  powerfully  afoot";  and  in 
another  battle  of  the  same  period  fought  by 
Norman  vassals  of  Henry,  and  described  by 
Ordericus  Vitalis,  the  same  tactics  succeeded, 
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though  with  an  instructive  variation.  "  Put 
the  archers,"  said  Odo  Horleng,  **  to  the  fore- 
most line,  and  let  them  try  to  stop  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy  by  shooting  their  horses," 
which  they  effectually  did,  thereby  furnishing 
a  precedent  for  the  Standard.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  passive  tactics  failed  at  Orewin 
Bridge,  in  1295,  when  the  Welsh  received 
the  Earl  of  Warwick's  attack  by  fixing  their 
spears  in  the  ground  with  the  points  directed 
upwards  to  meet  the  onrush  of  horse.  The 
Earl  had  provided  for  that  contingency, 
Trevet  tells  us,  by  placing  a  bowman  between 
every  two  of  his  mounted  men.  The  Welsh 
ranks  were  soon  breached,  and  their  disaster 
was  complete  when  the  horse  burst  in. 

Falkirk  battle,  in  1298,  is  peculiarly  in- 
structive. Wallace  ranged  his  infantry  in  a 
formation  well  outlined  by  Hemingburgh : 
"  The  Scots  planted  all  their  common  people 
in  four  troops  in  the  shape  of  round  circles 
on  hard  ground  and  on  one  hillside  near 
Fawkyrk.  In  these  circles  were  set  spear- 
men with  their  lances  erected  slantingly, 
every  man  touching  another,  and  facing  the 
circumference  of  the  circles.  Between  these 
circles  were  certain  intermediate  spaces  in 
which  archers  were  stationed.  And  at  the 
extreme  rear  was  their  cavalry."  The  circles 
of  footmen,  he  further  mentions,  "  were  called 
schiltrouns,"  an  observation  not  borrowed 
from  the  Harleian  MS.  3,860,  to  which,  in 
this  part  of  his  narrative,  he  is  believed  (see 
the  Maitland  Club's  Documents  illustrative  of 
Sir  William  Wallace^  p.  29)  to  have  been  in 
large  measure  indebted. 

The  massing  of  spears  raised  in  Heming- 
burgh's  eye  the  old  similitude  of  a  "dense 
wood."  To  Pierre  I^ngtoft  another  image, 
also  an  old  one,  occurred  : 

En  I'avaunt  garde  estoit  dos  au  dos  don6, 

E  point  sur  point  de  lance  en  chiltrons  tout  serre  ; 

Com  chastel  en  plein  de  mur  environe. 

Langtoft  (R.S.),  ii.  312. 

The  words  are  thus  vigorously,  though 
freely,  rendered  in  a  contemporary  transla- 
tion, attributed  to  Robert  of  Brunne  : 

Ther  formast  conrey  ther  bakkis  togidere  sette, 
Ther  speres  poynt  over  poynt  so  sare  and  so  thykke. 
And  fast  togidere  joynt  to  se  it  was  ferlike. 
Als  a  castel  thei  stode  that  were  wallid  with  stone, 
Thei  wende  no  man  of  blode  thorgh  tham  suld  haf 
gone. 

Rishanger,  silent  as  to  the  formation  of 


the  Scots,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Wallace 
the  phrase,  *'  I  have  browghte  yowe  to  the 
ryng ;  hoppe  yf  ye  kunne,"  a  proverbial  ex- 
pression probably  borrowed  from  some 
children's  game  of  the  period,*  and  suffi- 
ciently indicative  of  the  circular  shape  of 
the  battalions.  "So  dense  they  stood,"  he 
says,  "  with  their  spears  stretched  forward 
and  contiguous,  that  they  thought  they  could 
not  be  overcome."  There  are  two  conflicting 
statements  about  the  ground  in  front.  Ac- 
cording to  Hemingburgh,  who  has  by  far  the 
best  narrative,  a  peat  bog  greatly  embarrassed 
the  English  advance.  Rishanger  makes  the 
obstacle  artificial,  a  palisade  outside  the  lines 
— "  a  fence  constructed  of  pales  driven  into 
the  ground  and  tied  with  ropes  and  cords  so 
as  to  hamper  the  approach."  The  sub- 
division of  the  army  into  four  battalions  with 
archers  in  the  intervals,  whilst  it  left  each 
schiltrum  strong,  failed,  as  the  result  proved, 
to  afford  adequate  protection  to  the  archers, 
who  were  crushed  by  a  cavalry  charge,  the 
full  fury  of  which  was  then  turned  with  equal 
success  on  the  rings  of  spearmen,  whose 
ranks  were  broken  through  and  who  fell 
"like  blossom  from  the  trees." 

"  Schiltrum  "  has  been  considerably  dis- 
cussed with  a  view  to  its  definition.  Pro- 
fessor Skeat,  an  authority  whom  one  delights 
to  honour,  even  when  one  disagrees,  has  set 
it  down  as  meaning  a  squadron,  a  compact 
body  of  men,  but  as  leaving  their  form  un- 
specified, and  he  considers  that  Pinkerton's 
"  host  ranged  in  a  round  form "  is,  like 
Hemingburgh's,  a  mistaken  description,  not 
true  in  the  general  case.  That,  however,  at 
the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  still 
meant  something  more  than  a  squadron,  and 
conveyed  a  technical  specification  as  well, 
including  a  shape  tending  to  be  circular, 
appears  to  me  to  be  plainly  deducible. 
Langtoft  and  Hemingburgh  both  apply  the 
same  appellation  of  "  chiltrons  "  and  "  schil- 

*  In  ^n^i^s  PolHical  Songs  of  England  (Camden 
Society),  p.  339,  an  early  poem  on  the  evil  times  of 
Edward  II.  deals  thus  with  the  alleged  iniquities  of 
the  lawyers : 

Attourneis  in  cuntre  theih  geten  silver  for  noht, 
Theih  maken  men  biginne  that  they  nevere  hadden 

thouht  ; 
And  whan  theih  comen  to  the  ring  hoppe  if  hii  kunne 
Al  that  theih  muwen  so  gete  al  thinketh  him  i-wonne 

wid  skile, 
Ne  triste  no  man  to  hem,  so  false  theih  beth  in  the  bile. 
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trouns  "  to  rings  of  troops  with  dense  project- 
ing and  overlapping  spears.  This  array  of 
spears  was  undoubtedly  the  characteristic  in 
Wallace's  day,  however  vague  the  sense  of 
the  word  may  have  become  near  a  century 
later,  when  Barbour  was  writing  T/ie  Bruce. 
It  is  quite  true  that  instances  from  Trevisa, 
the  Morte  Arthur,  the  Troy  book,  and 
Wyclif,  favour,  as  on  the  whole  Barbour  does, 
a  sense  of  a  very  general  kind ;  but  these 
are  all  relatively  late,  not  one  of  them  so 
early  as,  for  instance,  Robert  of  Brunne,  who, 
although  he  does  not  use  the  term  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Battle  of  Falkirk,  applies  it  with 
such  distinctness  in  other  verses  as  to  leave 
hardly  any  room  for  doubt. 

They  bere  the  launces  up  and  doun, 
On  the  manere  of  a  scheltroun, 

he  says  (Robert  of  Brunne  (R.S.),  hne  3512), 
showing   that    in   his    conception   that   way 
of    bearing   the   spears    was    determinative. 
Indeed,  it  was  the  characteristic  manner  of 
the  Scots,  when  on  the  defensive,  long  after 
this   time,    so   much    so    that    an    English 
chronicler,  recording  the  English  battle  of 
Boroughbridge     in     132 1,     says     that     Sir 
Andrew  Harclay  "  placed  at  a  ford  or  cross- 
ing of  the  river  some  lancers  in  scheltrum, 
according  to  the  manner  of  the  Scots,  to  resist 
the  knights  and  horse  on  whom  his  adver- 
saries relied  "  (  Lanercost  Chronicle,  p.  243). 
Elsewhere  (p.  239)  the  same  writer  calls  it  the 
"  usual  custom "  of  the  Scots,  significantly 
stating  that  they  broke  up  their  "  scheltrun  " 
when  the  Englishmen  at  Mitton  had  taken 
to  flight,  and  pursuit,  not  battle,  was  needed. 
So  at  Bannockburn  the  Scalacronica  (p.  142) 
applies  the  term  "  en  schiltrome "  to  denote 
the  special  array  of  the  Scots,  following  it 
immediately  with  a  narrative  of  the  disorder 
wrought  among   the  English   horse   by  the 
spears.     Again  at  Durham  in  1346  the  Scots 
as  described  by  Geoffrey  le  Baker  "  stood 
massed  like  a  round  tower  guarding  the  King 
in  their  midst."     The  manner  remained  until 
the  end  of  the  chapter.     In  1 547  the  methods 
of  Scottish  spearmen  are  described  thus  by 
Patten  in  his  account  of  Somerset's  expedi- 
tion into  Scotland  (Arber's  English  Garner, 
iii.  no) : 

"  Standing  at  defence,  they  thrust  shoulders 
likewise  so  nigh  together ;  the  fore  rank,  well 


nigh  to  kneeling,  stoop  low  before  their  fellows 
behind,  holding  their  pikes  in  both  hands, 
and  therewith  on  their  left  their  bucklers  ;  the 
one  end  of  the  pike  against  their  right  foot, 
the  other  against  the  enemy,   breast  high  ; 
their  followers  crossing  their  pike-points  with 
them  foreward  ;  and  thus  each  with  other  so 
nigh  as  space  and  place  will  suffer  through 
the  whole  ward  so  thick  that  as  easily  shall  a 
bare  finger  pierce   through  the  skin  of  an 
angry  hedgehog  as  any  encounter  the  front  of 
their  pikes."     This  is  a  fine  passage,  which 
might  have  been  a  prose  paraphrase  of  the 
lines  of  Robert  of  Brunne. 

The  incidental  mention  here  of  the  bucklers 
clasped  on  or  in  the  left  arm  or  hand,  which 
was  at  the  same  time  engaged  in  managing 
the  spear,  is  important.     It  may  be  assumed 
that  this  mode  of  carrying  the  shield,  with 
the  consequent  double  use  of  the  left  hand 
and  arm,  was  at  least  as  usual  in  the  twelfth, 
thirteenth,   and   fourteenth   centuries    as  in 
the  sixteenth,  after  firearms  had  come  into 
regular  use.     The  illustration  thus  serves  as 
a  valuable  link  of  association  between  the 
shield-wall  and  the  schiltrum,  making  per- 
fectly intelligible  how,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
rows   of  aligned  shields  should  have  been 
variously  styled  by  easy  metaphors  a  tortoise, 
a  burg,  a  castle,  or  a  wall,  and  how,  on  the 
other,  the  carriage  of  the  spears  should  at 
another  period  have  come  to  be  reckoned 
the  central  distinguishing  fact.     The  shield- 
wall  was  an  institution  immemorially  known 
in  England  as  scild-burh  and  bord-weall,  and 
in  Latin  shape  (justly  assimilating  it  to  the 
classical  types  of  the  same  thing)  as  tesiudo. 
At  King  Alfred's  great  battle  of  Ashendun, 
both   the  Danish  and  English  armies  were 
in   two   divisions,   according  to  Asser,    and 
each   of  these    four    divisions    fought  as  a 
separate  testudo.     The  word  was  historically 
synonymous    with    "  schiltrum "    for    ^Elfric 
glosses  testudo  as  scild-truma  {scild,  shield ; 
trutna,  troop).   The  Anglo-Saxon  age  laid  the 
emphasis  on  the  shield  ;  the  mediaeval  stress 
rested  on  the  spear ;    the  shield  contracted 
and  the  spear  grew,  whilst  the  dense  array 
remained  the  same ;  and  so  the  shield-burg 
passed  into  the  schiltrum  with  almost  imper- 
ceptible change.     The  schiltrum  as  a  name 
would  appear  to  have  passed  out  of  technical 
use  in   England  by  the  thirteenth  century. 
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Both  the  name  and  the  thing  persisted  so 
much  more  tenaciously  in  the  north  of  liritain 
than  in  the  south  that  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury the  word  itself  and  the  array  it  particu 
larized  were  alike  recognised  and  labelled  as 
the  special  property  of  the  Scots,  although  they 
were  literally  and  substantially  one  with  the 
old  English  shield  wall. 


Cfje  Cfiurcb  anD  12)arisf)  <$ooD0 

of  ^t.  Coliimt)  Q^ajor, 

Corntoall. 

By  R.  M.  Serjeantson,  M.A. 


HERE  is  in  the  keeping  of  the 
treasurer  of  an  important  and 
ancient  local  charity  at  St.  Columb 
Major  an  old  folio  manuscript  book, 
usually  known,  from  the  colour  of  its  covers, 
as  "The  Green  Book."  It  dates  back  to 
the  latter  years  of  Elizabeth,  and  is  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  accounts  and  regulations 
of  the  charity. 

Here  and  again,  however,  there  are  re- 
ferences to  church  and  parish  matters  apart 
from  the  charity.  Some  of  the  earlier  of 
these  seem  worthy  of  being  transcribed. 

So  large  and  important  a  church  as  that 
of  Sl  Columb  Major  would  be  sure  to  have 
several  sets  of  processional  copes.  Erom  the 
following  extracts  it  would  appear  that  they 
must  have  been  rich  examples,  and  in  good 
condition  to  fetch  so  high  a  price.  It  is 
curious  to  find  an  instance  of  a  parish  parting 
with  their  valuable  copes  on  a  system  of 
long-deferred  payments : 

*'  Richard  Vyvyan  of  S'  Meryn  oweth  unto 
this  ipisshe  for  the  rest  of  certein  copes 
before  this  tyme  solde  unto  him  by  the  said 
pisshioners  and  tooke  daye  on  S'  Andrewes 
daye  1584  to  paye  the  saide  rest  being  then 
iij"  ix*  by  20*  yerelye  untill  the  said  3"  9^  be 
satisfyed  in  full  payment  for  the  debt  for  the 
said  copes.  Receavyd  of  Richard  Watts  die 
et  a"  supra  for  the  debt  of  Richard  Vyvyan 
and  now  due  xx^" 

"  Richard  Blake  of  this  pisshe  oweth  for 


the  rest  of  his  payment  for  certein  copes 
solde  unto  him  before  this  time  and  tooke 
daye  on  S'  Andrewes  daye  anno  Dni  1583 
to  paye  the  saide  rest  being  xlvj^  viij**  by 
vj*  viij''  yerelye  And  resteth  now  to  paye  at 
S'  Andrewe's  daye  1585  for  one  yeres  paye 
vj*  viij''.  Receavyd  on  the  said  daye  of 
S'  Andrew  1585,  of  Richard  Blake  for  one 
yeeres  payment  now  due  as  aforsaid  vj^  viij** 
and  is  now  owinge  to  be  payde  yerelye  by 
6*  &  8''  xiij'  iiij''." 

*'  Receyvyd  of  Richard  Oxnam  on  S' 
Andrewes  daye  a"  supra  xiij*  iiij**  in  full  satis- 
faccon  for  certein  copes  before  this  tyme 
solde  unto  the  said  Richard." 

*'  John  Rouse  the  elder  of  this  pisshe  oweth 
for  the  rest  of  certein  copes  to  him  solde 
and  Delyveryd  before  this  tyme  and  for  the 
w"**  hee  tooke  daye  on  S'  Andrewes  daye 
1583  to  paye  xiij*  iiij''  yerelye  oweth  in  all 
for  the  said  Rest  lij*  x"'  accordinge  to  w'^''  new 
agrement  is  due  to  have  now  unto  the  pisshe 
two  yeeres  paye  viz  26"  8''." 

"  Thomas  Hawke  of  hellwone  and  Harrye 
hawke  of  Trevarren  bothe  of  this  pisshe  do 
owe  unto  this  jMsshe  stocke  for  the  debt  of 
ther  ffather  decessed  and  was  for  the  rest 
of  certein  copes  solde  unto  ther  saide  ffather 
ffor  the  w''*'  rest  being  xxv'*  they  tooke  daye 
on  S'  Andrewes  daye  1583  To  paye  the  saide 
sum  of  xxv^  by  xij''  vj*'  yeerelye  and  are  now 
due  to  paye  in  full  payment  of  the  said  25" 
the  sum  of  xij*  vj''.  Receavyd  of  Thomas 
hawke  in  pte  payment  vj^  6''  due  a"  supra 
vj'*  24"  decembris  1585.  The  same  harrye 
hawke  hath  taken  daye  to  paye  vj*  vj''  in  full 
satisfaccon  of  this  charge  to  be  payde  on 
S'  Thomas  his  daye  now  nexte." 

The  following  entry  of  the  "  Goods  of  the 
Parishe,"  under  the  year  1586,  is  the  most 
curiously  diversified  one  that  we  have  met 
with.  AH  the  property  enumerated  was  ap- 
parently kept  in  the  church  : 

"  Suche  churche  goods  &  pisshe  goods  as 
is  this  daye  belonginge  to  this  pisshe  and 
are  as  ffoUoweth.  Imprimis  3  surplusses 
8  ffonte  clothes  3  towells  vz'  9  yards  i  tabell 
clothe  of  lynnen  i  silke  cloth  for  the  comunyon 
table  2  silke  clothes  for  the  pulpitte  i  cusshin 
of  Red  vellet  i  silv'  cup  and  cov'  s'vinge  for 
the  comunyon  wayinge  (blank)  oz.  i  large 
Bybell  3  psallters  2  comunyon  bookes  i 
Homely  booke  4  bookes  of  meeter  psallmes 
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3  vessells  of  pewter  vz*  thes  sev'all  mesures, 
a  pottell,  a  quarte,  a  pinte  i  booke  of  the 
paraphrase  of  Erasmus  a  lampe  of  bell  mettall 
wayinge  (blank)  i  ladder  5  coats  for  dancers 

1  friers  coate  24  dansinge  bells  a  streamer 
of  Red  moccado  and  locram  6  y.  of  white 
wollen  clothe  4  paire  of  corsletts,  6  longe 
pikes,  3  callyvers  3  fflasks  &  touche  boxes 

2  swoords  3  daggers,  6  hangings  for  swoords, 
2  prayer  bookes,  2  murryens,  3  shovells,  i 
pickax." 

In  a  similar  inventory  for  1587  "the  5 
coates  for  dancers "  are  described  as  "  5 
morrisshe  coates,"  and  there  are  also  "  2 
burgonetts"  and  "  3  calyv'  mouldes." 

It  may  be  well  to  offer  a  few  brief  com- 
ments on  some  of  the  less  usual  entries  in 
this  inventory  : 

The  "  8  ffonte  clothes  "  would  be  chrysom 
cloths.  These  were  fine  linen  squares  or 
kerchiefs  placed  on  the  head  of  the  infant 
after  the  unction  which  used  to  follow  the 
baptism.  At  the  month's  end,  or  there- 
abouts, the  chrysom  cloth  was  brought  back 
to  the  church  by  the  mother,  who  offered 
it  at  the  time  of  her  churching.  These 
cloths  were  afterwards  used  for  various 
church  purposes. 

With  regard  to  the  three  pewter  measures, 
which  were  almost  certainly  the  stamped 
standard  ones  for  this  once  important  parish, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  we  believe  this  to 
be  the  only  known  case  of  standard  measures 
being  kept  in  the  church  and  included  in 
the  inventory.  Pottle  was  the  name  for  a 
measure  containing  two  quarts. 

Morris -dancers  were  commonly  provided 
with  their  costumes  and  other  properties  of 
their  sport  at  the  expense  of  the  parish 
throughout  England  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
There  are  various  entries  in  the  church- 
warden accounts  of  Kingston-on-Thames, 
Great  Marlow,  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Lawrence's, 
Reading,  St.  John's,  Peterborough,  etc., 
giving  detailed  expenditure  on  such  matters. 
The  friar's  coat  would  be  a  remnant  of  the 
costume  for  the  play  of  Robin  Hood  and 
Maid  Marian,  one  of  the  principal  characters 
of  which  was  Friar  Tuck.  This  was  the 
usual  May  Day  play,  and  seems  to  have  been 
invariably  associated  with  the  jingling  bells 
of  the  morris  -  dance.  The  "  streamer  of 
Red  moccado  and  locram"  could  not  have 
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been  a  church  processional  banner  on  account 
of  the  poorness  of  the  materials.  It  was 
probably  used  by  the  parish  mummers  or 
guisers.  "  Moccado,"  more  usually  spelt 
"  mockado,"  was  a  cheap  woollen  stuff  made 
in  imitation  of  velvet,  and  sometimes  called 
mock-velvet.  "  Locram,"  or  "  lockram,"  was 
a  coarse  kind  of  linen,  chiefly  used  by  the 
working  classes. 

Every  parish  in  England,  from  the  time 
of  Edward  I.,  was  bound  to  keep  ready  for 
use  a  certain  amount  of  armour,  and  a  man 
or  men,  according  to  the  population,  properly 
trained  to  use.  This  armour  had  to  be  viewed 
twice  a  year  by  the  constable,  and  its  condi- 
tion reported  to  the  justices.  Frequently, 
when  a  suitable  "  church  house "  or  other 
receptacle  was  wanting,  the  "  towne's  armour " 
of  our  English  villages  and  small  towns  was 
kept  in  the  church  itself,  usually  in  the  parvise 
or  room  over  the  porch,  or  else  in  the  tower. 
The  number  of  men  furnished  by  St.  Columb 
Major  was  probably  six.  The  "  callyver " 
or  "  caliver  "  was  a  kind  of  musket  or  blunder- 
buss, whilst  the  "  calyver  moulde  "  would  be 
a  mould  for  casting  bullets.  The  morion,  or 
"  murryon,"  was  a  conical  iron  skull-cap,  with 
a  rim  round  it.  "  Burgonet "  was  but  another 
term  for  the  same  kind  of  foot-soldier's 
helmet. 

Parish  armour  was  most  carefully  viewed, 
and  the  deficiencies  ordered  to  be  supplied, 
throughout  England,  at  the  time  of  the 
threatened  invasion  by  the  Spanish  Armada. 
Nowhere  would  various  preparations  be  more 
strenuously  pushed  on  and  maintained  than 
in  Cornwall,  with  its  extensive  sea-board. 
The  Green  Book  of  St.  Columb  Major  con- 
tains the  two  following  interesting  entries 
relative  to  the  trained  soldiers  during  1588  : 

"  Viduallfor  the  tray  tied  souldiers. 

There  was  contrybuted  by  the  pishion"  here 
certein  Quantetyes  of  victuall,  butter  and 
cheese  towards  the  victuallinge  of  the  trayned 
souldiers  wherof  pte  is  spent  by  the  said 
souldiers  at  the  time  .  .  .  &  pte  thereof  re- 
mayneth  in  handes  of  div'se  of  the  pishoners 
to  be  yelded  againe  uppon  demand  whose 
names  together  w'  the  quantetye  are  on  a 
roll  for  that  p'pose  remembred  w""  this  booke 
remayninge." 
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'*  Stocke  of  money  for  the  trayned  souldiers. 

The  f)ishioners  heere  of  their  benevolence 
have  contrybuted  towards  the  makinge  of  a 
stocke  for  the  defrayinge  of  suche  charge  as 
uppon  the  said  pishe  is  imposed  towards  the 
p'vision  of  cariage  and  victuall  for  the  traynede 
souldiers  their  when  uppon  occacon  of  her 
Ma"'"  s'vice  the  same  shalbe  required.  Off 
w'""  sum  so  collected  their  is  sum  p'"  thereof 
alowed  for  the  expences  of  the  said  souldiers 
at  bodmyn  and  Lyskard  in  the  moneth  of 
(blank)  last  paste.  After  w'''  alowance  hit 
appeareth  that  ther  remayneth  in  readye 
moneye  receaved  of  the  said  benevolence 
the  sum  of  vij"  vij"'  (7"  o  7'')  at  this  daye  of 
accopt  unto  w""*"  contrybucon  dewse  are  yet 
indebted  as  by  a  roll  pper  for  that  purpose 
doth  bett'  appeare  7^" 


jForeign  legislation  for 

tfte  IPresertjation  of  ancient 

TBuilDings. 


HE  following  is  the  epitome  given  by 
the  late  Sir  A.  W.  Franks,  in  his 
annual  address  as  President  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries,  of  the  infor- 
mation received  through  the  Foreign  Office  as 
to  the  legislation  adopted  in  othercountries  for 
the  preservation  of  ancient  buildings.  The 
matter  arose  out  of  the  action  of  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Peterborough  in  rebuilding 
the  west  front  of  that  cathedral.  That  act, 
disastrous  as  it  has  so  far  been  in  itself,  will 
nevertheless  have  served  a  good  end  by 
leading  to  the  adoption  of  some  measure 
which  will  render  a  repetition  of  that  kind  of 
vandalism  impossible  in  the  future.  The 
abbreviated  information  given  by  Sir  A.  VV. 
Franks  as  to  foreign  legislation  on  the  subject 
is  so  important  that  we  make  no  apology  for 
bringing  it  before  our  readers. 

"  France. — No  new  information  is  forth- 
coming in  addition  to  what  I  stated  last  year, 
but  M.  Hanotaux  says  that  '  the  execution 
of  the  law  has  not  hitherto  necessitated  any 
special  measure  beyond  those  comprised  in 


its  provisions  and  the  executive  decree  re- 
lating to  it' 

"  As  in  the  course  of  the  discussion  with 
regard  to  Peterborough  Cathedral,  France 
was  held  up  to  us  as  a  '  shocking  example ' 
of  the  evil  results  of  putting  ancient  monu- 
ments under  State  protection,  it  should  be 
remarked  that  the  law  in  question  was  only 
passed  in  1887,  and  the  Commission  to 
enforce  it  only  instituted  in  1889,  when  the 
destructive  restoration — which  is  worse  than 
neglect — had  already  marred  many  of  the 
finest  mediaeval  buildings  in  the  country.  It 
should  also  be  remarked  that,  unfortunately, 
owing  to  all  the  churches  and  most  of  the 
castles  being  vested  in  the  State,  the  regula- 
tive and  restraining  authority  is  only  to  a 
slight  extent  differentiated  from  the  initiating 
and  executive  authority  over  ancient  buildings. 
The  final  authority  both  for  proposing  and 
criticising  restorations  is  the  Minister  of  Fine 
Arts,  and  the  very  architect  to  whom  he  may 
have  to  look  for  restraining  rash  restorations 
may  be  the  architect  who,  for  the  sake  of  a 
lucrative  job,  has  already  proposed  it.  The 
relative  power  of  such  conflicting  interests 
should  form  an  interesting  study. 

Germany. — For  the  present  purpose,  Ger- 
many is  still  merely  a  geographical  expression. 
There  is  no  Imperial  legislation  on  the  sub- 
ject, though  it  is  stated  that  such  legislation 
is  in  contemplation.  With  one  so  keenly 
interested  in  art  as  the  Emperor  William  on 
the  throne,  and  of  such  abundant  zeal  for 
everything  in  which  he  is  interested,  it  is 
unlikely  that  such  legislation  will  be  long 
delayed. 

"  Prus.sia. — In  Prussia  it  is  said  that  'the 
Minister  of  Public  Worship  recently  ad- 
dressed a  circular  to  the  presidents  of  the 
several  presidencies,'  directing  them  that 
when  a  building  of  '  artistic,  historical,  or 
scientific  value  (including  churches,  city 
walls,  gates,  and  towers) '  is  threatened,  '  the 
president  is  to  call  for  a  report  from  the 
"  Provincial  Conservator,"  and  if  he  concurs 
in  his  opinion  as  to  the  importance  of  the 
threatened  monument,  he  is  to  take  such 
action  thereupon  as  he  thinks  fitting.  In 
case  of  divergence  of  opinion,  or  in  specially 
doubtful  cases,  he  is  to  refer  the  matter  to 
Berlin,'  presumably  to  the  Minister  of  Public 
Worship,  '  for  decision.' 
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"  Bavaria. — Here  stringent  and  admirable 
legislation  has  existed  for  many  years, 

"By  a  decree  of  23rd  January,  1872,  if 
public  (including  ecclesiastical)  buildings  are 
proposed  to  be  restored  in  any  important 
particular  externally,  the  plans  have  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Crown.  They  are  examined 
by  a  Committee  of  Public  Buildings,  consist- 
ing of  four  Commissioners,  who  must  be 
architects,  and  three  Professors  of  Archi- 
tecture of  the  Royal  Polytechnic  at  Munich. 
They  are  to  examine  the  plans  from  an 
artistic  and  historical  point  of  view.  The 
only  point  open  to  criticism  is  that  there  is 
too  much  of  the  professional  element,  as  we 
have  seen  at  Peterborough.  The  architec- 
tural element  ought  to  be  tempered  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  the  historian  and  the  antiquary. 

"  As  regards  municipal,  collegiate,  public 
school,  and  parish  buildings  in  Bavaria,  a 
similar  control  is  exercised  by  the  department 
which  superintends  them,  which  is,  as  a  rule, 
the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Public  Wor- 
ship. Lastly,  as  regards  the  interiors,  an 
order  was  issued  on  loth  October,  1895, 
forbidding  any  restoration  until  the  plans  had 
been  approved  by  the  department. 

"  In  all  cases  now  the  department  consults, 
and  is  guided  by,  the  opinions  of  the  '  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Bavarian  ancient  and  artistic 
monuments.' 

"  This  is  constituted  of : 

*'  4  persons  who  are  authorities  on  the 

history  of  art ; 
"  I  architect ; 
"  I  artist. 

"  The  result  is  that  in  Bavaria  what  is 
called  the  '  Kuratelbehorde,'  or  'Cure-tribe,' 
is  kept  in  thoroughly  good  order.  Not  only 
are  the  clergy  not  allowed  to  pull  down  their 
churches,  but  they  are  not  encouraged  to 
expect  promotion  by  activity  in  what  the 
department  calls  '  the  restoration  mania.' 

'*  It  should  be  added  that  in  Bavaria,  since 
1887,  a  State  '  Inventory  of  Historical  Monu- 
ments,' and  another  of  '  Bavarian  Art  Monu- 
ments,' has  been  in  progress.  The  Inventory 
for  Upper  and  Lower  Bavaria  is  complete  ; 
that  for  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  Ratisbon 
is  in  hand. 

"Saxony. — In  Saxony  there  has  existed, 
since  1894,  a  State  Commission  for  the 
preservation  of  monuments,  consisting  of  : 


••  I  high  official  of  the  Home  Office ; 
"  5  appointed  by  the  Consistory  of  the 

Lutheran  Church  ; 
"  I  expert  named  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary; 
"  I   appointed  by  the  Saxon  Society  of 
Antiquaries. 

"  Its  duties  are  to  prepare  an  inventory  of 
ancient  monuments,  to  advise  as  to  their 
preservation,  protection,  repair,  and  removal, 
when  asked  by  public  departments  or  by  the 
consistory  of  the  Lutheran  Church. 

"As  regards  parochial  authorities,  its  powers 
are  more  extensive,  such  authorities  having 
been  forbidden  to  enter  on  any  important 
alterations  or  repairs  to  ancient,  including 
historical,  monuments,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Commission. 

"As  to  private  persons,  the  Commission 
only  interferes  by  way  of  protest  or  advice. 

"  The  minister  at  Dresden,  Mr.  George 
Strachey,  is  informed  that  it  is  in  contempla- 
tion '  to  procure  additions  to  the  new  German 
Civil  Code  which  would  place  the  whole 
subject  on  a  suitable  basis  of  German  statu- 
tory provision.' 

"  Austria  has,  since  a  decree  of  21st  July, 
1863,  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  an  'Im- 
perial and  Royal  Commission  for  the  dis- 
covery and  preservation  of  artistic  and 
historical  monuments '  constituted  under 
the  Minister  of  Public  Worship  and  Educa- 
tion. 

"  It  consists  ot  a  President,  nominated  by 
the  Crown  on  recommendation  of  the 
Minister  of  Education,  and  15  members 
nominated  by  the  Minister,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President,  holding  office 
for  five  years  and  re-eligible. 

"  In  correspondence  with  it,  there  are,  in 
each  of  the  14  provinces  of  the  Empire  (a 
term  which  includes  Bohemia,  but  excludes 
Hungary)  correspondents  who  are  named  by 
the  Minister  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commission.  They  vary  from  3  to  31 
in  number,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
Province. 

"  The  executive  powers  of  the  Commission 
extend  only  to  State  buildings,  but  that  term 
includes  the  churches. 

"  The  objects  of  the  Commission  are  : 
"  I.  Prehistoric  and  ancient  {i.e.,  Roman 
and  Greek)  art  monuments. 
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"  2.  Architecture,   Sculpture,    Painting, 

mediaeval  and  modern  to  the  end 

of  the  i8th  century, 
*'  3.  Historical  monuments  of  every  kind 

from  the  earliest  times  to  the  end 

of  the  1 8th  century. 
*'  The  Commission  is  divided  into  three 
committees,  specially  charged  with  the  super- 
intendence of  the  three  classes  above-named. 
"  The  President,  J.  Alexander  Baron  von 
Helfert,  is  a  Member  of  the  Austrian  House 
of  Lords,  a  Doctor  of  Laws,  and  President 
of  the  Folk- Lore  Society.  The  other  mem- 
bers including  three  architects,  the  Keeper  of 
the  Imperial  Library,  the  Vice-Director  of  the 
Court  and  State  Records,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  the  Ministry  of  Public  Worship 
and  Education,  the  Director  of  the  Court 
Historical  Collection  of  the  Imperial  Palace, 
the  President  of  the  Bohemian  Academy, 
and  divers  Professors  of  the  Academy  of 
Arts,  of  Design,  of  the  Technical  High 
School,  of  the  University,  and  so  forth. 

"  No  national  building  (including  churches) 
can  be  touched  until  the  Commission  has 
reported  on  the  proposed  works.  Its  advice, 
though  not  obligatory,  is,  in  fact,  sought  by 
Municipalities  and  other  public  bodies. 

"Among  recent  recommendations  by  it 
are  the  establishment  of  a  '  School  of  Restora- 
tion '  to  train  the  young  architect  to  restore 
and  not  destroy,  and  that  the  Commission 
should  be  given  legislative  powers  for  com- 
pulsory purchase  of  ancient  and  historical 
buildings. 

"  Belgium.  —  In  Belgium,  preservative 
legislation  dates  back  almost  to  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  By  decrees  in  1809  and 
1824  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  for- 
bidden to  make  any  restoration  exceeding  in 
cost  200  francs,  without  the  authority  of  the 
Crown.  On  7th  January,  1835,  a  'Royal 
Commission  of  Monuments '  was  established 
to  give  advice  on  repair  required  for  monu- 
ments *  remarkable  for  their  antiquity,  their 
associations,  or  their  historical  value,'  as  well 
as  on  plans  for  the  construction  of  new  places 
of  worship,  or  the  restoration  of  old  ones. 

"  The  Charg^  d' Affaires  has  not  given  the 
constitution  or  composition  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

"In  t86i  the  work  of  the  Commission 
was  assisted  by  the  constitution  in  each  pro- 


vince (or  county)  of  •  Correspondents,'  who 
are  named  by  the  Crown  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Home  Secretary.  These  hold 
a  meeting  once  a  quarter  in  the  provincial 
capital,  or  county  town,  under  the  presidency 
of  the  governor ;  while  once  a  quarter  there 
is  a  general  meeting  of  the  Commission  and 
its  correspondents  in  Brussels.  In  1861  the 
Commission  was  directed  to  prepare  an  '  In- 
ventory of  all  objects  of  Art  and  Antiquity, 
belonging  to  Public  Departments,  the  con- 
servation of  which  is  of  historical  or  archaeo- 
logical importance.' 

"  An  article  in  La  Belgique  Judiciaire  for 
3rd  February,  1888,  puts  the  whole  question 
in  a  nutshell,  when  it  says  in  opposition  to  a 
religious  periodical,  which  maintained  that 
the  duties  of  the  Commission  did  not  extend 
to  mere  restoration,  '  The  Commission  of 
Monuments  was  established  for  the  very 
object  of  saving  ecclesiastical  buildings  (like 
other  public  buildings)  from  the  bad  taste  of 
those  who  have  a  mania  for  embellishing 
them,  without  the  requisite  knowledge.' 

"  In  pursuance  of  this  object  Belgium  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  establish  scholarships, 
tenable  for  five  years,  by  architects  who  are 
to  be  attached  to  the  Commission,  and  regu- 
larly instructed  in  the  true  principles  and 
practice  of  the  restoration  of  ancient  build- 
ings. 

"Since  1862,  all  plans  involving  the 
restoration  of,  or  addition  to,  any  ancient 
building  have  to  be  first  submitted  to  the 
Commission  with  its  thus  instructed  archi- 
tects. 

"  Holland. — The  neighbouring  kingdom 
of  Holland  has  no  statutory  provisions  for 
protecting  historical  monuments,  but  the 
Department  of  Fine  Arts  has  a  budget 
devoted  to  the  maintenance,  preservation, 
inspection  and  repair  of  historical  buildings. 
It  has  also  a  right  of  control  over  those 
belonging  to  communes,  as  well  as  to  the 
State,  which  again  includes  the  churches. 

"  Italy,  like  Germany,  is  still,  in  respect 
of  Imperial  legislation  on  our  subject,  only 
a  geographical  expression.  There  are 
statutable  provisions,  but  their  sphere  is 
limited  to  the  respective  states  into  which 
Italy  was  cut  up  previously  to  its  union  in 
1870. 

{To  6e  continued.) 
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PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Number  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society 
OF  Antiquaries  covering  the  period  from  Novem- 
ber 26,  1896,  to  May   13,  1897  (Second  Series,  Vol. 
XVI.,  No.  3),  has  been  issued.     It  contains,  besides 
the  annual  address  of  the  President,  the  late  Sir  A. 
W.  Franks,  an  account  of  the  weekly  meetings  of  the 
Society  for  the  period  indicated.     Among  the  more 
important  exhibits  and  communications  made  to  the 
Society,   the   following  may  be   specially  indicated  : 
(1)    A   Roman  bronze  vessel  or  patera  found   some 
years  ago   at  Ilerringfleet,  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.   H. 
JRead,  and  on  which  Mr.   Haverfield  made  an   im- 
portant communication.      The  patera  in  question  is 
figured.     It  bears  a  maker's  stamp,  Quattenus,  which 
may  be  read  either  as  Quattenus,  or  Q.  Vattenus,  or 
Q.  V.  Attenus.     (2)  A  cocoa-nut  cup  with  silver-gilt 
mounting,  exhibited  by  the  Provost  and  Fellows  of 
Eton.     This  beautiful  vessel,  of  which  an  excellent 
collotype  photograph  is  given,  bears  an  inscription  to 
the  effect  that  it  was  given  by  John  Edmonds,  who  was 
elected  Fellow  of  Eton  in  1491,  and  Mr.  Hope,  who 
read  a  note  on  the  "nut,"  assigned  the  goldsmith's 
work  to  a  date  circa   1 5  ID.     It  is  quite  one  of  the 
finest  of  these  cups  in  existence.     (3)  Report  by  Mr. 
H.    Swainson  Cowper  as  local  secretary  for  West- 
morland and  Lancashire.     This  dealt  first  with  the 
ancient  village  at  High   Hugill,  near  Windermere, 
and,    secondly,    with    excavations    at    Piel    Island, 
Coniston.      (4)   Some  late  Celtic  pottery  found   in 
Essex,  exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Laver.     (5)  An  account 
by  Mr.  John  Ward  of  the  opening  of  some  barrows 
near  Buxton.     (6)  A  paper  by  Mr.  J.   R.   Mortimer 
on  nine  embankment  crosses  believed  by  him  to  be 
early  Christian  folk-moots.      (7)  A   wooden  pix   (?) 
canopy  preserved  in  Wells  Cathedral,  exhibited  by  the 
Rev.  C.  M.  Church,  Canon  of  Wells.     Of  this  curious 
object   an   excellent  collotype   photograph  is  given. 
The  canopy  is  described  in  a  note  by  Mr.   W.    H. 
St.  John  Hope.     (8)  On  a  pre-Norman  cross  at  Leek, 
Staffordshire,  communicated  by  Mr.  Charles  Lynam. 
(9)  A  hog- backed  stone  recently  discovered  at  Gos- 
forth,  described  by  Chancellor  Ferguson,  and  illus- 
trated  by  a  couple  of  photographs.     (10)  A  small 
Roman  bronze  prow  found  in  Ixjndon,  and  formerly 
in  the  collection  of  Mr.  C.  Roach  Smith.     (11)  An 
account,  with  coloured  plates,  of  some  ancient  mounds 
in  Central  America,  by  Mr.  T.  Gann.     This  supple- 
ments a  paper  which  Mr.  Gann  contributed  to  our 
own  pages  last  year.     (12)  Two  founders'  hoards  of 
bronze  implements,  described  by  Mr.   C.   H.  Read. 
(13)  \  series  of  original  grants  of  arms  from  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.,  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Frere,  and 
described  by  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope. 

Besides  the  communications  and  exhibits  which 
we  have  ventured  to  emphasize  as  of  more  especial 
importance,  the  Number  includes  a  long  account  of 
the  efforts  the  Society  made  to  save  the  west  front  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral  from  demolition.  It  also 
contains  Sir  A.  W.  Franks's  annual  address,  as  before 


mentioned,  and  which  will  be  read  with  painful 
interest  now  that  that  most  eminent  antiquary  has 
passed  away.  We  can  only  commend  the  careful 
perusal  of  his  wise  words  to  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  all  who  are  interested  in  preserving 
the  memorials  of  a  past  age,  in  the  face  of  the  passing 
whims  and  fancies  of  an  unquiet  and  restless  age  like 
our  own. 


PROCEEDINGS. 

The  second  meeting  for  the  season  of  the  Cumber- 
land AND  Westmorland  Antiquarian  and 
Arch.t.ological  Society  was  held  at  Penrith, 
September  23  and  24,  but  was  much  marred  by  the 
weather,  the  second  day's  excursion  being  practically 
abandoned,  except  by  a  few  heroes,  who  went  part  of 
the  way. 

The  bronze  dish  known  as  the  "  Luck  of  Burrell 
Green  "  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lamb,  and  Mrs.  Gill- 
banks  exhibited  a  large  number  of  Roman  relics  from 
the  collections  possessed  by  her  father,  the  late  Mr. 
James  Mawson. 

The  following  reports  were  made  by  Mr.  Haver- 
field :  The  excavations  carried  out  under  the 
auspices  of  this  society  during  the  past  two  months 
have  been  chiefly  connected  with  the  neighbourhood 
of  Birdoswald  and  Gilsland.  At  Birdoswald  we 
trenched  various  spots  on  the  east  side  of  the  fort  to 
discover  the  course  pursued  by  the  Vallum,  and  to 
find  out  if  the  turf  wall,  traced  on  the  west  side  of  the 
fort  in  1895  and  1896,  existed  also  on  the  east  side. 
The  results  were  most  satisfactory,  (i)  The  Vallum 
had  been  discovered  in  1896  to  diverge  from  its 
straight  line  as  it  approached  the  west  side  of  the  fort 
and  to  pass  in  a  rather  irregular  course  along  its  south 
face.  This  year  we  ascertained  that  it  returned  on 
the  east  side  of  the  fort  to  its  normal  position  near  the 
wall  and  parallel  to  it.  That  is  to  say,  we  completed 
the  proof  that  the  Vallum  at  Birdoswald  diverged 
from  its  course  to  avoid  the  area  occupied  by  the  fort. 
I  may  say  in  passing  that  some  excavations  carried 
out  by  myself  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  C.  J.  Bates,  at 
Carrawburgh,  in  Northumberland,  also  confirmed  the 
result  obtained  there  in  1896— that  the  Vallum  either 
stops  or  turns  aside  to  avoid  the  fort.  (2)  The  turf 
wall  was  found  in  1894-95  to  run  from  Wallbower 
due  east  close  up  to  the  west  wall  of  the  fort,  and, 
indeed,  in  such  a  course  that  it  would  have  come  close 
to  the  north-west  gateway,  now  no  longer  existing. 
In  the  present  year  we  ascertained  that  it  existed 
once  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  fort,  and  not  only  that : 
our  trenches  seemed  to  show  that  it  ran  right  across  the 
area  now  occupied  by  the  fort.  In  other  words,  the 
turf  wall  at  Birdoswald  represents  what  we  have  no- 
where else  along  the  whole  line  of  Hadrian's  Wall,  a 
line  of  frontier  earlier  than  the  existing  stone  wall  and 
forts.  At  present  it  is  a  line  only  two  miles  long,  and 
I  regret  to  say  that  all  endeavours  to  find  traces  else- 
where have  so  far  failed.  But  it  is  certainly  a  very 
remarkable  fact  that  we  should  find  even  two  miles  of 
this  earlier  line,  and  Cumberland  may  be  congratulated 
on  the  possession  of  this  unique  relic.  At  Gilsland 
our  endeavours  were  limited  chiefly  to  tracing  the 
course  of  the  Vallum  near  the  Poltrossburn.  It 
appeared  to  us,  and  our  trenches  confirmed  the  idea, 
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that  the  Vallum  crossed  the  barn  at  the  point  where 
there  is  a  dip  in  the  bank  on  each  side,  and  some 
curious  retaining  walls  of  rough  but  not  wholly 
irregular  masonry,  excavated  by  this  society  in  1886 
at  the  date  of  the  then  pilgrimage.  It  has  l)een 
sometimes  sup|x>sed  that  this  masonry  represented  the 
retaining  walls  on  each  side  of  the  mural  road,  here 
taken  across  the  Poltross.  Our  excavations,  however, 
showed  that  this  was  hardly  the  case  ;  the  retaining 
walls  represent  rather  the  ends  of  the  mounds  of  the 
Vallum,  banked  up  thus  to  prevent  their  slipping 
down  the  steep  Itank  into  the  Poltross.  I  may  add 
that  we  could  hnd  no  trace  of  the  mural  road  at  the 
Poltross.  Evidences  of  it,  close  behind  the  wall,  were 
found  during  some  draining  operations  last  spring  in 
a  field  close  to  the  Vicarage,  but  it  was  not  discover- 
able on  the  east  of  the  burn,  and  some  search  made,  by 
the  permission  of  Mr.  John  Crowe,  at  Chapelhouse, 
was  equally  fruitless.  For  the  next  year,  I09S,  it  is 
proposed  to  finish  up  certain  details  at  Birdoswald 
and  Gilsland.  It  should  also  be  possible  to  ascertain 
the  course  of  the  Vallum  near  Castlesteads,  the  one 
point  east  of  Carlisle  where  the  line  of  the  earthwork 
is  seriously  obscure  ;  to  test  the  "camp"  at  Hawk- 
hirst,  near  Brampton,  and  its  vicinity  ;  and  last,  but 
certainly  not  least,  to  attack  the  problems  connected 
with  the  wall  west  of  Carlisle,  for  instance  its  course 
near  Burgh  Marsh.  It  may  be  permitted  to  add  two 
remarks  made  by  competent  archaeologists,  who 
chanced  to  visit  our  trenches.  One,  was  the  discoveries 
made  this  year  and  last  with  respect  to  the  Vallum 
and  turf  wall  are  the  most  important  made  along  the 
wall  for  years.  The  other  was — and  it  came  from  a 
Scotchman,  as  well  as  from  an  excavator  of  experi- 
ence —  that  the  cost  in  money  of  obtaining  these 
results  was  extraordinarily  small.  I  think  we  may 
claim  to  combine  efficiency  and  economy. 

Chancellor  Fei^uson  made  a  report  on  the  work 
done  at  Furness  Abbey  during  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  St.  John  Hope 
and  himself.  The  foundations  of  the  buildings 
round  the  cloister  garth  have  been  uncovered  and 
carefully  planned  and  measured.  One  thing  became 
apparent — that  the  refectory  or  frater  had  been  pulled 
down,  and  two  new  ones  erected  side  by  side.  This 
was  done  to  evade  the  statute,  which  directed  that 
Cistercians  were  not  to  eat  meat  in  the  frater.  So 
they  built  two.  In  one,  the  "  lean  frater,"  they  had 
no  meat ;  but  on  three  days  in  the  week  they  dined  in 
the  "  fat  frater,"  and  on  meat.  The  kitchens  and 
other  domestic  offices  were  also  examined  and 
measured.  A  discovery  was  made  about  the  church 
— that  the  Cistercians  rebuilt  it  at  an  early  date,  using 
the  old  ashlar  work  over  again — hence  stones  with 
mason  marks  of  the  Norman  period  are  found  in 
Perpendicular  work.  This  should  be  a  caution  to 
archceologists  not  to  l)e  too  confident  in  dating  a 
building  by  the  mason  marks  on  it,  nor  in  speculating 
about  families  of  masons  with  hereditary  mason 
marks.  Some  unknown  rooms  were  discovered  ;  but 
more  work  remains  to  be  done.  A  papal  bulla  was 
found  by  the  guide,  Mr.  Turner,  in  the  excavations,  of 
which  the  following  account  appeared  in  the  local 
Press  :  *'  In  the  course  of  the  excavations  which  are 
being  carried  out  at  Furness  Abbey  a  bulla  or  leaden 
seal  has  been  discovered  which  dates  from  the  thirteenth 


century.  The  seal  had  been  attached  to  one  of  the 
five  Bulls  sent  to  the  Cistercian  establishment  at 
Furness  in  the  time  of  Pope  Innocent  IV.  (1243- 1254), 
while  William  de  Middleton  was  Abbot.  The  first  of 
these  bulls  dealt  with  the  cultivation  of  vines  and  the 
fisheries  of  Lancastria.  The  bulla,  which  was  found 
at  the  south-western  corner  of  the  ruins,  is  about  the 
size  of  a  crown  piece,  but  somewhat  thicker,  and 
almost  round.  It  is  in  excellent  preservation.  One 
side  bears  representations  of  the  heads  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  with  a  crozier  down  in  the  centre,  and 
over  the  heads  the  letters  '  si'E  si'a.'  On  the  reverse 
side  is  the  inscription  'innocentivs  it  im.'" 

The  following  papers  were  laid  before  the  society 
during  the  meeting :  "  Ancient  Glass  at  Edenhall 
Church,"  J.  F.  Haswell,  M.D.  ;  "Field  Names  in 
Parish  of  Kirkoswald,"  Canon  Thornley  :  "  Musgrave 
Lintel  Inscriptions,"  George  Watson;  "Appleby 
Grammar  School  Masters  and  Governors,"  R.  E. 
Leach,  F.LS.,  F.G.S. ;  "  Local  Neo-archaic  Imple- 
ments," H.  S.  Cowper,  F.S.A.  ;  "County  and 
Ancient  Bridges  in  Cumberland  and  Westmorland," 
the  President ;  "  Roman  Wall  ;  Report  of  Cumber- 
land Excavation  Committee,"  F.  Haverfield,  F.S.A. ; 
"  Kirkbride  Church,"  Rev.  J.  Whiteside;  "Ancient 
Court  Rolls  of  the  City  of  Cariisle,"  A.  F.  Leach, 
F.S.A. ;  "A  Further  Recent  Discovery  at  Gosforth," 
Rev.  W,  S.  Calverley,  F.S.A.  ;  "Further  Notes  on 
the  Winders  of  Lorton— the  Grindal  Connection," 
F.  A.  Winder. 


^  ^ 
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The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  East  Riding 
Antiquarian  Society  was  held  at  Bridlington  on 
October  12,  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  E.  Maddock,  of 
Patrington,  being  in  the  chair. 

The  business  meeting  was  held  in  the  Church 
Institute,  when  the  treasurer's  report  was  adopted, 
showing  a  balance  of  ;^I3  to  carry  forward.  It  was 
agreed  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting  at  Norton, 
near  Malton,  and  winter  meetings  at  Hull,  Beverley, 
and  Market  Weighton. 

The  President  gave  a  short  account  of  what  had 
been  done  by  the  society  during  the  past  year,  which, 
he  said,  had  been  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  its 
history.  For  the  coming  year  a  good  list  of  pa|>ers 
had  been  promised,  among  others  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
St.  John  Hope,  on  the  Watton  excavations ;  Mr.  J. 
R.  Boyle  on  old  surnames,  as  well  as  others. 

On  the  motion  of  Colonel  Armytage,  seconded  by 
Colonel  Pudsey,  the  Rev.  M.  C.  F.  Morris,  Nun- 
burnholm,  was  elected  president  for  the  ensuing  year. 
The  Council  was  reelected  without  alteration,  Mr.  J. 
Travis-Cook  was  elected  honorary  treasurer,  the  Rev. 
C.  N.  Cooper,  honorary  secretary. 

In  the  afternoon  the  members  paid  a  visit  to  the 
Priory  Church,  where  Mr.  J.  R.  Boyle,  F.S.A.,  de- 
scribed the  history  and  architecture  of  the  edifice. 
He  pointed  out  that  the  extremely  beautiful  building 
was  only  the  nave  of  the  original  priory  church. 
Outside,  both  north  and  south,  the  wall  of  the  old 
transept  would  be  seen ;  while  of  the  chancel  or 
choir  nothing  now  remained.  In  conclusion,  Mr. 
Boyle  said  there  was  something  that  such  a  society  as 
theirs  might  do  for  Bridlington,  and  that  was  to  print 
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the  cartulary  of  the  church.  The  Priory  possessed 
lands  in  almost  every  township  and  parish  of  the  East 
Riding,  and  in  many  townships  and  parishes  in  the 
North  and  West  Ridings.  Documents  illustrative  of 
this  grand  old  church,  and  the  Priory  to  which  it 
belonged,  would  throw  much  light  also  upon  all  these 
places. 

In  the  evening  the  members  dined  at  the  Britannia 
Hotel,  and  after  dinner  several  papers  were  read. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Leach,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  "The 
Foundation  and  Refoundation  of  Pocklington 
Grammar  School."  He  traced  the  foundation  of  the 
school  from  the  time  of  John  Dowman  in  15 14  to  the 
present  day,  and  stated  that  it  was  now  more  pros- 
perous than  it  had  ever  been.  It  was  not,  however, 
the  first  Grammar  School  in  the  East  Riding. 
Beverley  Grammar  School  existed  before  the  Con- 
quest, while  Howden  School  was  instituted  in  1 32 1. 
The  Pocklington  School  was  originally  endowed  with 
;^I3  6s.  8d,  a  year  ;  to-day  that  amount  had  increased 
to  2'8oo. 

A  paper  on  the  "  Danes'  Graves,"  near  Driffield,  by 
Mr.  J.  R.  Mortimer,  was  read  by  the  Rev.  E.  Maule 
Cole,  who  also  exhibited  a  series  of  interesting 
diagrams  and  photographs  illustrating  the  text.  Mr. 
Mortimer  described  in  detail  the  articles  found  in  the 
graves,  and  said  it  had  been  made  quite  clear  that  the 
so-called  "  Danes'  Graves  "  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Danes,  but  constitute  the  graveyard  of  a  com- 
paratively well-to-do  community  of  peaceable  settlers 
who  had  for  a  somewhat  lengthy  period  dwelt  near 
by,  during  the  early  iron  age.  No  weapons  of  war, 
to  his  knowledge,  had  been  found.  Like  most  of  the 
ancient  faiths,  their  religion  seems  to  have  been  the 
belief  in  a  future  state  in  which  the  requisites  of  this 
life  would  be  required  in  the  next,  even  to  the  extent 
of  requiring  cattle,  as  Canon  Greenwell  had  himself 
found  four  goats  accompanying  a  body  in  one  of  the 
Danes'  graves.  These  "  Danes'  graves "  closely 
resembled  in  many  ways  the  group  of  about  200  small 
barrows  which  once  existed  at  Arras,  near  Market 
Weighton,  and  in  which  the  remains  of  three  chariots 
were  found.  They  also  resemble  the  group  of  not 
less  than  1 70  small  mounds  in  Scorborough  Park,  near 
Beverley. 

The  President  (the  Rev.  M.  C.  F.  Morris)  read  a 
paper  on  '*  Field  Names,"  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said  it  was  of  the  greatest  consequence,  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  right  interpretation  of  a  doubtful  name, 
that  local  features  and  circumstances,  local  customs 
and  traditions,  local  history  and  speech,  and  pronun- 
ciation of  the  names  in  question  should  lie  taken  into 
account  in  order  to  unlock  the  oft-hidden  meaning  of 
a  name. 


iReDietos  anD  iQotices 
of  Jl3eto  TBooks. 

[Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.'\ 

London  Signs  and  Inscriptions.  By  Philip 
Norman,  F.S.A.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  x\,  237. 
London :  Elliot  Stock. 

This  is  an  old  friend  but  it  is  an  admirable  book, 
and  one  which  may  be  studied  with  profit  by  others 
than  those  who  are  more  particularly  interested  in  the 
archeology  or  topography  of  London.  Mr.  Norman 
possesses  the  pen  of  a  ready  writer,  arid  in  many 
cases  the  description  of  some  particular  sign  serves 
as  a  text  for  an  exceedingly  interesting  dissertation 
on  matters  relating  to  it.  An  example  of  this  may  be 
cited  in  the  case  of  the  sign  of  the  "Three  Kings," 
as  well  as  in  other  instances.  As  Mr.  Wheatley 
observes  in  the  Introduction,  the  treatment  of  this 
important  section  of  London  antiquities  could  not 
have  fallen  into  better  hands  than  Mr.  Norman's. 

The  scope  of  the  volume  may  be  gathered  from  the 
titles  of  the  eight  sections  or  chapters  into  which  it  is 
divided,  and  which  are  as  follows  :  "  Human  Signs"; 
"  Three  Kings  ";  "  Astronomical  Signs  ";  "Animals 
Real  and  Imaginary  ";  "  Birds  and  other  Sculptured 
Signs";  "Various  Crests  and  Coats  of  Arms"; 
"  Miscellaneous  Signs,  Dates,  Inscriptions,  etc.";  '*  A 
Few  Suburban  Spas";  "Two  Old  City  Mansions." 

Besides  an  account  of  the  signs  and  their  signifi- 
cance, the  book  contains  some  pleasantly-written  notes 
on  other  subjects,  including  a  description  of  the  spas 
and  gardens  in  the  once  suburban  districts  of  Islington 
and  Clerkenwell,  and  also  an  account  of  two  City 
mansions  lately  demolished,  the  former  residences  of 
Olmius  and  Lawrence.  There  are  several  illustra- 
tions of  varying  degrees  of  merit,  and  a  good  index. 
The  book  is  full  of  amusing  items ;  perhaps  one  as 
good  as  any  is  that  of  an  epitaph  on  the  tombstone  of 
Robert  Preston,  "late  drawer  at  the  Boar's  Head 
Tavern,  Great  Eastcheap,"  who  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-seven  in  1730.  Mr.  Norman  recently  copied 
it  from  the  stone  in  St.  Magnus  Churchyard  : 

' '  Bacchus  to  give  the  toping  world  surprise, 
Produc'd  one  sober  son,  and  here  he  lies. 
Tho'  nurs'd  among  full  hogsheads  he  defyd 
The  charm  of  wine,  and  every  vice  beside. 
O  reader,  if  to  justice  thou'rt  inclined. 
Keep  honest  Preston  daily  in  thy  mind. 
He  drew  good  wine,  took  care  to  fill  his  pots. 
Had  sundry  virtues  that  outweighed  his  fauts  {sic). 
You  that  on  Bacchus  have  the  like  dependence 
Pray  copy  Bob  in  measure  and  attendance." 

With  this  quotation  we  take  our  leave  of  an  amusing 
and  instructive  volume. 

*         *         * 

The  Churches  of  Shropshire.     By  D.  H.  S. 

Cranage.      Part    III.      Pp.    88.      Wellington: 

Hobson  and  Co. 

The  third  part  of  Mr.  Cranage's  painstaking  work 

on  the  churches  of  Shropshire  deals  with  those  in  the 
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Franchise  of  Wenlock  and  the  Hundred  of  Overs. 
They  are  thirty-one  in  number,  for  the  church  of 
Wistantow  has  been  included  by  error  in  this  part. 
None  of  the  buildings  are  of  large  size,  but  many  of 
them  contain  features  and  objects  of  the  very  highest 
interest.  Eight  full-pa^e  plates,  one  ground-plan, 
and  four  other  illustrations,  are  given.  Among  the 
more  remarkable  objects  described  and  illustrated 
ms»y  be  noted  the  chancel  of  Shipton  Church,  built  in 
1589.  That  "pestilent  weed,"  ivy,  hides  so  much  of 
the  exterior  that  it  is  not  easy  to  appreciate  in  the 
plate  the  architectural  features  of  this  very  remarkable 
structure — an  Elizabethan  chancel — as  fully  as  one 
would  wish  to  do.  Mr.  Cranage  points  out,  how- 
ever,  that  the  Decorated  style  influenced  the  Eliza- 
bethan builders  in  a  remarkable  decree.  Another 
remarkable  and  beautiful  object,  of  which  a  plate  is 
given,  is  the  perfect  and  unrestored  churchyard  cross 
at  Bitterley.  Perhajis,  however,  the  most  curious 
object  of  all  is  a  wooden  monumental  triptych  of 
Elizabethan  date  at  Burford.  Mr.  Cranage  rightly 
surmises,  we  think,  that  it  is  unique.  The  author 
devotes  a  good  deal  of  space  to  Much  Wenlock 
Church,  which,  he  says,  contains  more  features  of 
importance  than  a  cursory  examination  at  first 
suggested.  Throughout  the  descriptions  of  the 
churches  Mr.  Cranage's  remarks  seem  thoroughly 
sound  and  to  the  point.  The  work  is  one  which 
promises  well  in  every  respect. 

*        *        * 

The  Old  Ludgings  of  Stirling.  Illustrated  by 
Forty  Pen-and-ink  Drawings.  By  J.  .S.  Flem- 
ing. 4to.,  pp.  X,  140.  Stirling  :  Eneas  Mackay, 
The  old  burghs  and  cities  of  Scotland  present,  as  a 
rule,  many  more  picturesque  features  in  proportion 
than  do  towns  south  of  the  Border.  One  has  only  to 
cite  Canongate  and  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh  as 
instances  of  this,  and  in  the  provinces  it  is  very  much 
the  same.  Stirling  is  a  notable  example  of  it,  and 
Mr.  Fleming  has  been  well  advised  to  publish  his 
sketches  of  Old  Stirling.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
artistically  drawn,  and  make  pretty  pictures  ;  but  they 
serve  a  more  useful  purpose  in  perpetuating  for  time 
to  come  the  vera  effigies  of  many  an  old  building 
which  the  inexorable  requirements  of  modern  life  has 
already  demolished  or  will,  sooner  or  later,  destroy. 
It  is  curious  to  note,  in  looking  at  the  pictures,  how 
strong  an  influence  foreign  taste  had  on  Scottish 
domestic  architecture.  "Town  Clerk  Norie's  Ludg- 
ing,"  figured  on  page  14,  might  for  all  the  world  be 
the  sketch  of  a  nouse  at  Antwerp  or  some  Dutch 
town,  while  the  "  Ludgings  of  Forrester  of  Logic" 
show,  as  is  so  commonly  the  case  in  .Scotland,  a 
distinctly  French  character.  As  many  of  the  sketches 
were  made  as  long  ago  as  1850,  it  is  manifest  that 
some  of  the  buildings  depicted  no  longer  exist,  or 


have  been  considerably  altered.  This  lends  all  the 
more  value  to  Mr.  Fleming's  unpretentious,  but  useful 
and  attractive  book. 
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English  Minstrei.sie.  Edited  by  S.  Baring- 
Gould.  Vol.  viii.  Royal  4to  ,  cloth,  pp.  xiv, 
119.     Price  IDS.  6d. 

With  this,  the  eighth,  volume  the  publication  of  this 
work  is  brought  to  a  close.  We  have  spoken  favour- 
ably of  the  work  as  the  different  volumes  appeared, 
and  we  see  no  reason  to  alter  our  verdict  now  that  it 
is  completed.  Mr.  Baring  -  Gould  was  in  many 
respects  peculiarly  qualified  to  edit  such  a  work,  and, 
with  Mr.  Fleetwood  Shepherd  and  Mr.  Ilopkinson 
and  Mr.  Bussell  to  assist  him,  he  has  given  us  a  work 
which  contains  an  admirable  collection  of  English 
minstrelsy,  ancient  and  modern.  It  is,  of  course, 
with  the  old  songs  and  their  airs  that  we  are  more 
particularly  concerned.  Many  old  favourites  have 
been  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  their  history  ferreted 
out,  and  recorded  in  the  terse  but  ample  notes  which 
the  editor  has  prefixed  to  each  of  the  volumes. 
Among  the  older  songs  in  the  volume  under  notice 
may  be  cited:  "Come,  cheer  up  your  hearts," 
"The  Maid  of  Doncaster,"  "Honest  Men," 
"  Marriage,  or  the  Mouse  Trap,"  "Northern  Nancy," 
"  To  all  you  Ladies  now  on  Land,"  "  In  Praise  of  a 
Dair)',"  **  Sally  in  our  Alley,"  and  others.  Perhaps 
as  interesting  a  one  as  any,  is  that  of  "  The  Well  of 
St.  Keyne,"  sung  at  the  Helston  Furry  Dance  on 
May  Day, 

\Ve  welcome  with  pleasure  the  completion  of  this 
work,  and  congratulate  all  connected  with  it  on  the 
result  of  their  labours. 


Note  to  Publishers. —  We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

It  would  be  well  if  those  proposing  to  submit  MSS, 
would  first  write  to  the  Editor  stating  the  subject  and 
manner  of  treatment. 

To  INTENDING  Contributors. — Unsolicited  MSS. 
will  always  receive  careful  attention^  but  the  Editor 
cannot  return  them  if  not  accepted  unless  a  fully 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  is  enclosed.  To  this 
rule  no  exception  will  be  made. 

Letters  containing  queries  can  only  be  inserted  in  the 
"  Antiquary  "  if  ofgetieral  interest,  or  on  some  new 
subject.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  reply  pri- 
vately, or  through  the  "  Antiquary,"  to  questions  of 
the  ordinary  nature  that  sometimes  reach  him.  No 
attention  is  paid  to  anonymous  communiccttions  or 
would-be  contributions. 
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DECEMBER,  1897. 


jf3ote0  of  tfie  a^ontf). 

The  dates  of  the  weekly  meetings  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  for  the  session 
1897-1898  are  as  follow  :  1897 — Novem- 
ber 25  ;  December  2,  9,  and  16.  1898 — 
January  13  (ballot  for  the  election  of 
Fellows),  20,  and  27;  February  3,  10,  17, 
and  24 ;  March  3  (ballot  for  the  election  of 
Fellows),  10,  17,  24,  31 ;  April  28;  May  5, 
12,  26;  June  9  (ballot  for  the  election  of 
Fellows),  16,  and  23.  The  chair  will  be 
taken  at  half-past  eight  on  each  of  these 
nights.  The  anniversary  meeting  will  be 
held  on  Saturday,  April  23  (St.  George's 
Day)  at  2  p.m.  After  June  23  the  meetings 
will  be  adjourned  till  November  24. 

^         ^         ^ 
Mr.  T.  W.  Shore  writes  to  us  regarding  an 
ancient  mound  at  Tooting  as  follows  : 

"There  exists  at  the  present  time  at 
Upper  Tooting  a  mound  which  is  believed 
to  be  of  prehistoric  age.  It  is  in  a  fair  state 
of  preservation,  considering  that  it  has  been 
a  play  place  for  children  for  a  long  time — 
certainly  since  the  park  of  Bedford  Hill 
House  was  laid  out  for  building  purposes 
some  years  ago.  During  these  last  few 
years  it  has  evidently  suffered  much  from 
rough  usage. 

"As  it  was  inclosed  within  the  park  of 
Bedford  Hill  House  for  several  centuries,  it 
has  apparently  escaped  the  notice  of  anti- 
quaries. It  is  probable  that  what  remains 
of  it  will  in  a  very  short  time  be  removed, 
owing  to  the  new  streets  which  are  now 
being  projected  close  to  it  and  across  its  site. 

"This  mound  has  the  typical  appearance 
of  a  long  barrow.     It   is  nearly  100  yards 
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long,  and  about  20  feet  above  the  surface  of 
the  surrounding  ground  in  its  highest  part. 
It  is  also  much  higher  at  its  northern  end 
than  at  its  southern.  Notwithstanding  the 
irregularities  produced  on  its  surface  by  the 
rough  usage  I  have  mentioned,  it  still  retains 
the  general  outline  of  a  long  barrow,  when 
viewed  from  the  east  or  west.  The  view  of 
it  from  the  north  in  the  direction  of  its 
length  also  shows  all  the  characteristics  of  a 
prehistoric  mound.  Some  timber  trees  which 
grew  on  part  of  it  have  lately  been  cut  down, 
and  the  section  of  one  of  these  trees  which 
still  remains  in  the  ground  is  more  than 
3  feet  across.  The  mound  is  surrounded  by 
a  ditch,  now  dry,  but  which  was  formerly  a 
moat.  This  moat  has  been  somewhat  en- 
larged on  that  side  of  the  mound  which 
faced  the  house,  but  for  about  two-thirds  of 
the  distance  round  the  mound  it  is  about 
6  yards  in  width.  It  was  supplied  with 
water  by  a  small  stream  which  flowed  from 
the  higher  part  of  Streatham,  across  Tooting 
Bee  Common.  This  stream  has  been  entirely 
diverted,  partly  by  the  cutting  across  the 
common  made  for  the  London,  Brighton, 
and  South  Coast  Railway,  and  partly  by  the 
main  drainage  of  Streatham  and  Tooting. 
Its  former  course  across  the  common  and 
into  the  moat  can  be  traced,  and  also  out  of 
the  moat  to  the  lower  part  of  Ritherdon  Road 
at  Tooting. 

"There  are  three  circumstances  which 
appear  to  me  to  point  to  the  great  antiquity 
of  this  mound :  First,  its  shape.  It  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  anyone  making  a 
mound  in  a  park  for  ornamental  purposes 
during  recent  centuries  would  construct  it  of 
this  shape,  or  would  make  the  mound  rela- 
tively so  large  and  the  water  channel  around 
it  so  small.  The  timber  recently  cut  on  it 
also  shows  that  it  cannot  be  of  modern  date. 
Secondly,  the  material  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. This  is  gravel  and  gravelly  loam, 
such  as  occurs  now  in  a  thin  layer  only  on 
the  ground  near  it,  but  not  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  account  for  the  great  mound 
having  been  entirely  formed  by  the  material 
taken  out  of  its  moat.  If  such  a  mound 
were  formed  by  digging  on  the  spot  now,  it 
would  be  largely  made  of  London  clay,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  the  existing  mound. 
Thirdly,  the  name  Ritherdon  remains  close 
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to  it  in  the  name  Ritherdon  Road.  The  name 
Ritherdon  exactly  suits  this  mound,  this  name 
meaning  'water  dun,'  from  rilhty  A.S.,  water 
or  a  water  ditch,  and  duti^  A.S.,  a  hill.  I 
think  this  name  must  be  of  Saxon  origin. 

"  From  long  acquaintance  with  the  shapes 
of  the  numerous  prehistoric  barrows  and 
mounds  of  Hampshire  and  the  adjacent 
counties,  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  mound 
at  Tooting  (now  in  the  latest  stage  of  its 
existence),  we  may  still  see  an  example,  within 
five  miles  of  Charing  Cross,  of  the  same  type 
of  prehistoric  mound,  but  those  who  wish  to 
see  it  must  visit  it  soon,  for  the  Ritherdon  is 
doomed,  and  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past." 

<^         ^         ^ 
Mr.  George  Baily  sends  us  the  accompany- 
ing drawings  of  two  carved  stones  recently 
discovered  at  Duffield  Church.     He  writes  : 

"  The  ancient  stones  here  represented  were 
found  quite  recently  built  into  the  west 
inside  wall  of  the  south  aisle  of  St.  Alkmund's 
Church,    Duffield,    Derbyshire,    during    the 


intended  as  the  symbols  of  the  Evangelists 
St.  Mark  and  St.  John.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  what  was  their  original  use ;  but  they 


CARVED  STONE   FOUND   AT   DUFFIELD. 

restoration  now  in  progress.  The  stones 
had  to  be  taken  out,  and  it  was  then  that 
they  were  found  to  have  these  rude  sculptures 
upon  them.  They  have  again  been  replaced 
in  the  wall,  but  with  the  faces  outward. 
The  emblems   on  the  stones   are  possibly 


< -        2-3 > 

CARVED   STONE   FOUND   AT    DUFFIELD. 

may,  perhaps,  have  been  the  panels  of 
a  font.  There  are  no  remains  of  the  other 
two  symbols  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained  ; 
though  it  is  quite  likely  they  are  built  into 
the  walls  as  these  were,  and  as  many  other 
fragments  of  gravestones,  etc.,  are.  These 
stones  probably  belonged  to  the  Saxon 
church  mentioned  as  being  here  when  the 
Domesday  Survey  was  made.  The  present 
church  shows  no  traces  of  that  Saxon  church, 
but  there  are  some  early  Norman  remains. 
There  is  a  full  account  of  this  interesting 
church  by  Rev.  Dr.  J.  C.  Cox,  F.S.A.,  in 
Churches  of  Derbyshire." 

4?  ^  ^ 
We  have  been  hearing  a  great  deal  of  late, 
and  that  not  of  the  most  favourable  nature, 
regarding  the  "  Tammany  "  party  in  American 
politics.  A  good  many  people  have  no 
doubt  wondered  what  the  name  means,  and 
how  it  originated.  According  to  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Leeds  Mercury,  quite  a 
respectable  antiquity,  as  things  American 
go,  can  be  claimed  for  the  designation.  The 
Tammany  organization,  we  are  told,  was 
"formed  in  1789,  being  the  effect  of  a 
popular  movement  in  New  York,  having  in 
view  a  counter -weight  to  the  so-called 
*  Aristocratic '  Society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
which   was  formed    by  the   officers   of  the 
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American  army  on  the  Hudson  at  the  close 
of  the  war  of  the  revolution  in  1783.  The 
organization  was  essentially  democratic  in  its 
character,  and  was  founded  by  a  native- 
born  American  tradesman  of  Irish  extraction. 
It  took  its  title  from  a  noted,  wise,  and 
friendly  chief  of  the  Delaware  tribe  of 
Indians  named  Tammany,  who  had  been 
canonized  by  the  soldiers  of  the  revolution 
as  the  American  patron  saint.  The  first 
meeting  was  held  May  12,  1789,  and  the 
society  was  incorporated  in  1805.  It  is 
nominally  a  charitable  and  social  organiza- 
tion, but  of  recent  years  it  has  become  a 
political  machine  of  great  power  and  in- 
fluence in  New  York." 

«3(»       ^       •^ 

Considerable  anxiety  has,  as  English  anti- 
quaries are  aware,  been  felt  regarding  the 
safety  of  the  Parthenon  since  the  shake  it 
received  a  couple  of  years  ago  in  the  rather 
severe  earthquake  which  was  experienced  at 
Athens.  We  learn  from  information  sent  to 
the  daily  papers  at  the  beginning  of  November 
that  the  Archaeological  Society  has  decided 
to  resume  the  works  for  strengthening  the 
ruins.  The  English  company  which  is  working 
the  marble  quarries  at  Pentelicos  has  offered 
for  the  purpose  marble  blocks  of  excellent 
quality  and  large  size.  Fears  have  been 
expressed  in  certain  quarters  regarding  the 
solidity  of  the  Olympian  Museum,  where 
the  famous  statue  of  Hermes  by  Praxiteles 
is  deposited.  This  anxiety  is,  we  are  glad  to 
be  assured,  quite  groundless. 

^  "is?  'i!? 
The  site  of  the  Lake  village  near  Glaston- 
bury has  been  further  excavated  since  July 
last  under  the  superintendence  of  the  dis- 
coverer, Mr.  Arthur  BuUeid.  The  sites  of 
the  dwellings  are  marked  by  mounds.  One 
of  these  contained  the  greatest  depth  of  clay 
yet  found,  no  less  than  9  feet,  the  accumu- 
lation of  successive  hearths  which  were  found 
necessary  as  the  weight  of  the  clay  gradually 
compressed  the  peat  beneath.  This  mound 
contained  300  tons  of  clay,  all  of  which  must 
have  been  brought  in  boats  by  the  inhabi- 
tants from  the  neighbouring  hills.  Under 
the  mound  was  found  the  framework  of  a 
loom  with  brushwood  and  wattlcwork  to  form 
the  foundation.  That  the  inhabitants  were 
much  engaged  in  spinning  is  clear  from  the 


fact  that,  in  addition  to  other  things  con- 
nected with  the  craft,  no  fewer  than  forty 
horn  and   bone   carding  combs  have   been 
unearthed.      Strangely   enough,    no   two   of 
these  are  exactly  of  the  same  pattern.     As 
in  previous  seasons,  a  large  number  of  bone 
articles  have  been  discovered.     The  number 
of  broken  bone  needles  and  splinters  of  bone 
found  in  one  mound  seems  to  indicate  that 
it  was  utilized  as  a  needle  factory.     Another 
mound  was  very  rich  in  fragments  of  pottery 
and  other  evidences  of  the  manufacture  of 
hardware.     No  fewer  than  ten  bronze  fibulce 
were   found,   these   being  fashioned   almost 
exactly   like   the   modern   safety-pin.      Two 
bronze   studs,    probably   a   part   of  harness 
or  for  fastening  clothing,  were  also  found, 
together   with   other    small   bronze   articles. 
A  neatly  cut  iron   file  about  8  inches  long 
was    found.      As    usual,   very    few    human 
remains  were  discovered,  part  of  the  skeleton 
of  a  very  young  child   being   all   that  was 
brought   to   light    this   summer.     With   the 
exception    of  the   cracked  skulls  of  a   few 
unfortunate   warriors,    the    remains   of  very 
young  children  have  chiefly  been  found  in 
past  years,  Mr.  Bulleid  being  of  the  opinion 
that  these  primitive  people   conveyed  their 
dead  to  the  neighbouring  hills  for  interment. 
Parts  of  three  broken  millstones  were  un- 
earthed,  and   in  one  mound   a   clay  oven, 
measuring  2  feet  by  9  inches.      One  glass 
article  only  was  brought  to  light  this  year,  a 
blue  glass  bead  with  a  wavy  line  of  dark  blue 
running  round  it.     Altogether  the  season's 
work  has  proved  very  interesting,  and  the 
British  Association  is  so  well  satisfied  with  the 
discoveries  made  from  time  to  time,  that  at 
the  recent  Toronto  meeting  the  grant  towards 
the  excavation  fund  was  again  renewed. 

^  ^  ^ 
We  are  glad  to  hear  of  the  formation  of  a 
scheme  for  the  due  preservation  of  the 
ancient  monuments  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  At 
a  meeting  of  the  Manx  Ancient  Monument 
Trustees  held  on  November  8,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of  the  Island  (Lord  Hcn- 
niker)  presiding,  a  report  recommending 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
Manx  National  Museum  at  the  cost  of  the 
insular  government  was  submitted.  In  the 
course  of  a  discussion  Deemster  Gill  stated 
that    the    Commissioners    of    Woods    and 
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Forests  had  claimed  the  fossil  skeleton  of 
the  Great  Irish  Elk  recently  unearthed  in 
the  island,  but  would  allow  it  to  remain  on 
the  island  if  a  temporary  museum  were  pro- 
vided. The  Antiquarian  Society  had  replied 
repudiating  the  Commissioners'  claim,  and 
was  determined  to  stick  to  the  skeleton 
until  compelled  to  give  it  up. 

4tf       ^       <^ 

The  publications  of  the  Surtees  Society, 
which  owing  to  the  late  Canon  Raine's 
enfeebled  health  had  been  gradually  falling 
l)ehind  time,  are  being  rapidly  brought  up 
to  date  under  the  supervision  of  the  new 
secretary,  Mr.  William  Brown,  of  Arncliffe 
Hall.  Within  the  last  few  months  six  volumes 
have  been  issued  to  the  members  of  the 
society,  viz.,  two  volumes  of  the  Yorkshire 
Chantry  Certificates,  edited  by  Mr.  W.  Page  ; 
Yorkshire  Fines  (Jemp.  John),  edited  by  Mr. 
W.  Brown;  Memorials  of  St.  Giles's,  Durham, 
edited  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  Barmby ;  The 
Freemen  of  York,  edited  by  Dr.  F.  Collins  ; 
and  the  Inventories  of  Church  Goods  {temp. 
Edward  VI.)  for  the  counties  of  York, 
Durham,  and  Northumberland,  edited  by 
Mr.  W.  Page.  The  inventories,  except  for 
the  East  Riding,  are  either  very  meagre  or 
imperfect.  There  is  practically  nothing  for 
the  North  Riding  or  Northumberland,  and 
very  little  for  Durham,  while  the  West  Riding 
certificates  are  in  such  a  lamentable  condi- 
tion of  decay  that  next  to  nothing  can  be 
made  of  them. 

i|t  ^  <|> 
Speaking  of  the  injured  state  of  the  West 
Riding  certificates,  we  are  able  to  give  one 
which  is  omitted  from  the  volume  as  being, 
no  doubt,  either  wholly  illegible  or  absolutely 
lost.  It  seems  that  a  contemporary  copy  of 
the  (or  possibly,  indeed,  the  original)  certifi- 
cate for  the  parish  of  Sandal  Magna  has  been 
preserved  among  the  Savile  manuscripts  re- 
ported on  by  the  Historical  Manuscript 
Commissioners,  and  printed  in  extenso  in 
their  Eleventh  Report,  Appendix,  part  vii., 
p.  119.  As  it  is  only  brief,  we  venture  to 
quote  it  here  in  full : 

The  Inventory  of  all  the  goods  ornaments 
playte  and  bells  belongyng  or  apperteynyng 
to  the  churche  of  Sandall  magna  mayde 
by  the  vicar  and  churchwardens  withe 
other  iij  onest  men  of  the  parishe,  maide 


at    the    commandment    off    the    kinges 

maiesties    commyssioners   the   xj   day   of 

Marche  in  the  thryd  yere  of  Edwarde  the 

sext. 
In  primis  one  chalis  withe  a  patene  of  Silver. 
Item  iiij"""   bells  hanggyng  in   the   steple  ij 

sakeryn  bells  ande  ij  handbells. 
Item  one  payre  of  olde  sensars  and  a  crosse 

of  laten. 
Item   ij    kandyllstykks  for  the  hey  altar  of 

laten  and  a  crewett  of  pewther. 
Item  one  suett  of  vestments  of  redd  saten 

of  bryddgs  lackyn  ij  albes  and  a  cope. 
Item    ij   coopes   the   one   of  qwyte   fustian 

bordred  with  ryde  the   other  of  dornyxe 

bordred  withe  changable  velvett. 
Item  iij  olde  vestmentes  havyng  nothyng  to 

theyme  belongynge. 
Item  iij  alter  clothes  ix  towells  beyng  old. 
Item  a  frunte  for  the  altar  of  sondrye  colours. 
Item  a  whyte  vestment  of  fustyan  withe  all 

thynges  appertenyng. 
Item  ij  hanggyngs  for  the  alter  for  lent  of 

lynnen  clothe  with  redde  crossys. 
Item  a  lenten  clothe  hanggyng  in  the  quere 

withe  fyve  baner  clothes  of  burden  payntyd. 
Item  one  hullye  water  Fatt  in  the  qwere. 

J  per  me  Johannem  Normavell  vicar 
I  per  me  Hugh  Savell. 
<^  ^  ^ 
In  regard  to  the  statement  in  the  footnote 
on  p.  332  of  the  Antiquary  for  November, 
that  tables  were  placed  in  the  chantry  chapels 
of  St.  John's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  in 
place  of  the  altars,  reference  may  be  made 
to  p.  8  of  Some  Account  of  St.  JohiCs  College 
Chapel,  Cambridge  (1848),  by  F.  C.  Wood- 
house.  Dr.  Wickham  Legg  has  kindly  drawn 
our  attention  to  the  fact  that  something 
similar  seems  to  have  been  done  at  Kingston- 
upon-Thames,  where  they  had  no  less  than 
four  wooden  Communion-tables,  in  the  high 
chancel,  St.  James's  chancel,  Trinity  chancel, 
and  one  over  (see  Early  History  of  the  Church 
of  Kingsto7i-upon-Thames,  by  Alfred  Heales. 
London,  1883).  It  would  be  of  interest  to 
find  out  whether  the  same  thing  took  place 
at  all  frequently.  It  looks  like  an  attempt 
to  cheat  people  into  a  belief  that  very  little 
change  was  really  intended,  and  so  quell  any 
threatened  outburst  of  indignation  at  the 
overthrow  of  religious  observances  to  which 
they  had  been  accustomed. 
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We  quote  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
Athenceum  of  November  6  :  "The  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Chichester,  like  other  deans  and 
chapters,  do  not  seem  to  be  happy  unless 
they  have  some  scheme  for  interfering  with 
their  old  church.  Besides  an  entirely  new 
central  tower  and  spire,  and  a  choir  and 
Lady  Chapel  rejuvenated,  they  must  needs 
have  a  new  west  front.  The  present  front 
has  already  undergone  'restoration,'  but  is 
without  its  north  tower,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  taken  down  on  account  of  its 
ruinous  condition  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  erect  a  new  one  in 
mockery  of  the  other.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  this  would  be  within  loo  feet 
of  the  picturesque  detached  bell-tower,  the 
view  of  which  would  be  greatly  injured  by 
it,  and  we  hope  intending  subscribers  may 
take  warning.  A  print  of  the  proposed  work 
is  now  being  circulated  without  the  architect's 
name.  What  are  we  to  infer  from  this  ? 
Needless  to  say,  the  architect  is  Mr.  Pear- 
son." 

^  ^  ^ 
The  Secretary  of  the  Society  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Ancient  Buildings  has  addressed  the 
following  letter  to  the  Times  on  this  proposal 
to  build  a  new  north-west  tower  to  Chichester 
Cathedral :  "  The  committee  of  the  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings 
desires  that  you  will  kindly  give  it  the  oppor- 
tunity of  making  it  known  to  all  lovers  of 
mediaeval  architecture  that  a  new  north- 
western tower  is  to  be  added  to  Chichester 
Cathedral.  In  calling  attention  to  this  after 
a  contract  has  been  entered  into,  we  would 
explain  that  we  had  not  contemplated  the 
possibility  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  going 
forward  before  larger  funds  were  at  their 
disposal.  In  1892  the  late  surveyor  to  the 
cathedral  made  a  long  and  detailed  report, 
stating  what  repairs  the  cathedral  church 
needed,  and  among  other  necessary  repairs 
was  included  strengthening  the  western  bay 
of  the  nave.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was 
suggested  that  a  new  north-west  tower  should 
be  built.  But  very  little  has  appeared  in 
the  public  press  upon  the  subject,  except  a 
letter  signed  '  A  Sussex  Churchman,'  strongly 
opposing  the  scheme,  which  appeared  in  the 
Times  of  September  14,  1897,  and  elicited 
no  answer.     Our  society  has  now  received 


a  copy  of  the  Chichester  Diocesan  Gazette 
for  this  month,  which  contains  a  drawing 
of  the  proposed  new  tower  without  any 
architect's  name  attached  to  it.  It  is  to  all 
intent  a  copy  of  the  existing  south-west 
tower.  There  is  also  an  article  stating  that 
a  contract  has  been  entered  into  for  building 
the  first  46  feet  of  this  new  tower,  which  is 
about  half  the  proposed  height.  The  south 
wall  will  be  formed  by  adding  to  the  height 
of  the  western  bay  of  the  ancient  north  arcade 
of  the  nave,  and  its  eastern  wall,  by  carrying 
up  the  western  wall  of  the  north  aisle  of  the 
nave. 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  three  architects  from 
this  society  who  visited  the  church  recently 
that  the  ancient  work  could,  without  risk, 
be  repaired  and  secured,  but  that  to  in- 
corporate it  into  a  useless  new  tower  and 
make  it  carry  additional  weight  would  be 
unreasonable  and  dangerous.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  magnificent  campanile 
stands  within  a  few  yards  of  the  site  of  the 
proposed  sham  Norman  tower.  The  question 
therefore  arises.  Is  it  desirable  to  risk  the 
sacrifice  of  the  ancient  work — a  beautiful 
example  of  Norman  architecture — for  the 
sake  of  an  imitative  tower?  We  gather  from 
the  drawing  referred  to  that,  as  parts  are 
marked  'old,'  it  is  suggested  that  the  un- 
known architect  might  retain  the  existing 
work  and  build  on  to  it ;  but  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  a  common  procedure  in 
these  cases  is  to  begin  on  some  pretext,  and 
then  to  put  forth  supplementary  reports, 
saying  that  the  work  proves  to  be  so  dangerous 
that,  notwithstanding  the  architect's  best 
intentions,  it  must  be  entirely  rebuilt.  My 
committee  wishes  the  alternative  proposals 
for  dealing  with  this  angle  of  the  building 
to  be  clearly  understood. 

"  On  the  one  hand,  a  scheme  of  repair 
which  they  have  only  just  laid  before  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  could  be  carried  out 
without  danger  or  the  addition  of  any  imita- 
tive work,  and  large  sums  of  money  might 
be  saved  towards  the  general  repairs  which, 
according  to  the  cathedral  surveyor,  are  so 
sorely  needed. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  these  needful  repairs 
may  still  be  neglected,  and  the  money  spent 
in  a  brand  -  new  and  worthless  tower,  the 
attempt  to  erect  which  may  lead  to  a  large 
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destruction  of  the  original  work  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

*'  It  must  further  be  pointed  out  that  it 
was  the  avowed  scheme  two  or  three  years 
since  to  build  this  modern  tower  as  a  pre- 
paration for  a  spire,  and  also  to  add  a  new 
spire  to  the  south  tower,  thus  risking  the 
safety  of  that  tower  also  by  the  additional 
weight,  and  smothering  the  lovely  old  work 
in  modern  trivialities.  We  hope  that  the 
opinion  of  the  public  will  yet  lead  the 
authorities  to  give  up  their  destructive 
scheme." 

4p      4p      4p 

Every  winter  we  have  to  record  the  loss  of 
some  ancient  church  or  churches  by  fire. 
Already  we  regret  to  hear  that  (early  as  it  is, 
and  mild  as  the  weather  has  hitherto  been,) 
one  church,  that  of  Oldbury,  Gloucestershire, 
has  been  wholly  destroyed.  An  exception- 
ally interesting  early  font  and  the  whole  of 
the  parish  registers  have  been  entirely  con- 
sumed. The  sexton  had  lighted  the  fire  in 
a  stove  on  the  Saturday  afternoon,  and  at 
five  o'clock  on  the  Sunday  morning  the 
church  was  in  flames.  The  constant  and 
repeated  disasters  of  this  kind  call  for  serious 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities. 

^         ^         'J* 

As  a  sort  of  dying  echo  of  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  Celebration,  an  interesting  correspon- 
dence has  been  going  on  in  the  columns  of 
the  Times  regarding  *'  Links  with  the  Past," 
and  several  very  remarkable  instances  have 
been  cited.  One  of  the  most  notable  is  that 
related  by  Professor  Crookes,  who  writes  : 
"My  father,  Joseph  Crookes,  died  in  1884, 
aged  92.  I  have  frequently  heard  him  relate 
how,  when  a  boy,  he  was  interested  in  hearing 
from  his  great-grandmother,  Mrs.  Lound, 
then  over  100,  anecdotes  and  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  great  plague  of  1665,  which 
had  been  told  her  by  her  grandfather,  a 
participator  in  and  eye-witness  of  the  events 
of  that  year.  The  narrator,  my  great-great- 
great-great-grandfather,  was  born  about  the 
year  1639,  and  lived  at  Staveley,  in  Derby- 
shire, where  the  plague  was  brought  in  1665 
by  refugees  from  London.  He  was  one  of 
the  few  who  took  the  plague  and  recovered, 
although  it  settled  in  his  hip  and  made  him 
lame.     He  was  employed  with  a  few  others 


in  going  from  house  to  house  to  bring  out 
the  dead  and  put  them  on  horses  and  sledges, 
when  they  were  taken  to  Marston  for  burial. 
He  died  in  1729,  aged  90.  His  grand- 
daughter, born  in  17 10,  married  a  Mr.  Lound, 
and  occupied  a  farm  a  few  miles  from  Staveley. 
She  died  in  1814,  aged  105,  in  full  possession 
of  all  her  faculties." 

^  ^  ^ 
Mr.  J.  G.  C.  Parsons,  of  Swinton,  near 
Manchester,  in  commenting  on  Professor 
Crookes's  letter,  instances  another  case  quite 
as  remarkable.  "In  1844  there  died  at 
Bradshaw  Chapel,  near  Bolton-le-Moors,  an 
old  man,  James  Horrocks  by  name,  whose 
father,  William  Horrocks,  was  alive  in  the 
days  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  The  facts  are 
well  authenticated,  and  full  particulars  are 
given  in  the  notes  to  a  book  entitled  7 7u 
Old  Church  Clock,  by  the  late  Canon 
Parkinson,  of  Manchester  (p.  200  et  seq., 
5th  edition).  William  Horrocks  was  born 
in  1657,  and  at  the  age  of  86  married  a 
young  woman  of  28,  their  son  James  being 
born  in  the  following  year,  1744.  The  old 
man  lived  for  eleven  years  after  his  marriage, 
and  his  son  James  died,  at  the  age  of  100 
years,  in  1844.  These  two  lives,  which  over- 
lapped ten  years,  covered  a  period  of  187 
years,  embracing  the  last  two  years  of  the 
Commonwealth,  the  reigns  of  nine  sovereigns 
of  England,  and  the  earlier  years  of  Queen 
Victoria's  reign."  Mr.  Parsons  adds  :  "  That 
Her  Majesty  should  have  had  among  her 
subjects  a  person  whose  father  was  born  in 
Oliver  Cromwell's  time  is  a  noteworthy  fact, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  conceded  that  the  case 
is  worthy  of  record  among  the  links  with  the 
past." 

^  fj.  4»  . 
Another  very  notable  case,  which  has  not 
been  mentioned  in  the  correspondence  in 
the  Times,  was  that  of  the  late  Hon.  Francis 
Maude,  Captain  R.N.,  who  died  about  ten 
years  ago.  Captain  Maude  was  born  in 
1 798.  His  father,  Sir  Cornwallis  Maude  (who 
was  created  Viscount  Hawarden  in  1791), 
was  born  in  1729,  and  was  himself  the  son 
of  Robert  Maude,  M.P.,  who  was  born  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  viz.,  in  1673.  These 
facts  were  mentioned  at  the  time  of  Captain 
Maude's  death,  but  seem  to  have  been  for- 
gotten. 
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Sir  John  Monckton  has  recently  presented 
to  the  hbrary  committee  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Council  his  annual  report  on  the 
Corporation  Records.  He  states  that  the 
calendar  to  a  series  of  rolls  known  as  "  pleas 
and  memoranda"  has  been  continued,  and 
fourteen  rolls  completed.  The  contents  are  of 
a  very  varied  description,  embracing  pleas  of 
debt,  intrusion,  and  nuisance,  the  settlement 
of  disputes  between  masters  and  apprentices, 
the  punishment  of  forestallers  and  of  traders 
found  guilty  of  unlawfully  enhancing  the 
price  of  their  wares,  the  holding  of  inquests 
ex  officio  as  to  the  causes  of  riot,  and  the 
infliction  of  pains  and  penalties  generally  on 
all  contraveners  of  ordinances  made  for  the 
better  government  of  the  city.  Two  years 
ago  it  was  resolved  that  the  City's  earliest 
records  should  be  printed  ///  extenso  and  pub- 
lished with  full  indexes,  and  with  such  trans- 
lations and  notes  as  might  be  necessary.  A 
beginning  was  made  with  letter-book  A,  and 
Dr.  Reginald  Sharpe  (the  Records  Clerk j  had 
transcribed  and  translated  some  fifty  pages. 
The  committee  thought  that  it  would  be 
sufficient  if  a  mere  abstract  of  the  volume 
was  made  in  English  similar  to  the  Municipal 
Records  of  Dublin  and  the  State  Papers,  for 
much  of  the  literal  transcript  had  been  shown 
to  involve  great  repetition.  Thus  the  letter- 
book  A  might  be  abstracted  in  one  volume 
of  500  pages.  The  work  will  hereafter  be 
done  on  these  lines.  It  is  further  stated 
that  the  index  to  Dr.  Sharpe's  Calendar  of 
Deeds  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Hustitig  has 
been  proceeded  with,  and  will  probably  re- 
quire four  large  volumes.  Even  in  its  un- 
finished state,  the  index,  it  is  added,  has 
proved  of  inestimable  value,  and  when  com- 
plete it  will  be  one  of  the  most  exhaustive 
indexes  of  its  kind. 

^  ^  ^ 
Mrs.  Armitage  writes  to  us  as  follows :  "While 
thanking  you  for  the  kindly  tone  of  your 
notice  of  my  little  book,  A  Key  to  English 
Antiquities,  ivith  special  reference  to  the 
Sheffield  and  Rotherham  District,  would  you 
allow  me,  with  all  due  deference,  to  question 
two  of  your  reviewer's  statements  ?  He  says 
that  *  it  is  simply  a  conjecture  that  the  stone 
seats  at  Beverley  and  Hexham  were  frith- 
stools,  or  seats  in  which  runaways  from  justice 
were  safe  for  a  time  from   their  pursuers.' 


But  the  ancient  document  printed  by  Raine 
for  the  Surtees  Society  (Sanctuarium  Dun- 
elmense  et  Sanctuarium  Beverlacense)  states 
that  the  penalties  imposed  upon  violators  of 
the  privilege  of  sanctuary  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  nearness  to  the  high 
altar  and  the  frithstol,  which  formed  together 
the  sixth  and  most  sacred  region  of  safety. 
Leland's  notes  contain  a  copy  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, which  in  his  time  was  to  be  seen  on 
the  frith-stool,  though  there  is  no  trace  of  it 
now  :  '  Haec  sedes  lapidea  Freedstol  dicitur, 
i.e.,  Pacis  Cathedra,  ad  quem  reus  fugiendo 
perveniens  omnimodam  habit  securitatem.' 
The  frith-stool  at  Hexham  had  similar  privi- 
leges (see  Archceologia,  viii.  26),  and  Drake, 
in  his  Eboracufti,  states  that  there  was  also 
a  frith-stool  in  York  Minster.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  these  stone  chairs  were  originally 
bishops'  seats,  to  which  privileges  of  sanc- 
tuary became  attached.  That  the  stone 
chair  at  Sprotborough  was  a  frith-stool  is,  of 
course,  a  conjecture,  but  it  is  not  my  con- 
jecture, but,  if  I  recollect  rightly,  Kemble's. 
It  can  hardly  have  been  an  ordinary  priest's 
sedile,  as  the  three  sedilia  in  that  church  are 
of  older  date.  It  was  found  buried  in  the 
churchyard ;  and  is  it  not  Ukely  that,  when 
the  privileges  of  sanctuary  were  suppressed, 
it  was  found  desirable  to  get  rid  of  the  seats 
in  which  criminals  had  acquired  a  vested 
interest  ?  The  so  called  Laws  of  William 
the  Conqueror  (which  Dr.  Stubbs  regards  as 
William's  confirmation  of  the  Laws  of  Cnut) 
make  it  clear  that  all  churches  at  that  time 
possessed  the  right  of  sanctuary.  May  I 
also  defend  myself  from  having  attempted 
to  set  right  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark  as  to  the  age 
of  castles  ?  It  was  not  with  regard  to  castles, 
but  with  regard  to  earthworks,  that  I  ventured 
to  differ  from  Mr.  Clark.  No  one  can  value 
his  labours  more  highly  than  I  do,  and  I 
have  repeatedly  acknowledged  my  indebted- 
ness to  them.  But  I  am  not  alone  in  think- 
ing that  he  has  not  made  out  a  convincing 
case  for  the  Saxon  origin  of  the  peculiar 
class  of  earthworks  so  common  in  England 
and  Normandy,  the  moated  hillock  with 
platform  attached.  An  able  writer  in  the 
Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1894,  has  main- 
tained that  these  earthworks  were  in  most 
cases  Norman.  The  arguments  are  too  long 
to  go  into  here,  but  they  appear  to  me  to  be 
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convincing.  I  was  careful,  however,  to  say 
in  my  book  that  no  absolute  certainty  could 
be  reached  on  this  question  without  much 
more  excavation  than  has  as  yet  taken  place." 


Ciuartetlp  Jl3otcs  on  iRoman 
T5ritain. 

By  F.  Haverkield,  M.A.,  F.S.A- 


XXIII. 

Y  last  instalment  of  Quarterly  Notes, 
printed  in  the  August  number  of 
this  journal,  was  written  just  before 
the  opening  of  the  excavation 
season.  Since  that  time,  vigorous  work  has 
been  done  with  the  spade,  both  at  Silchester 
and  along  the  line  of  Hadrian's  Wall,  and 
some  interesting  pieces  of  digging  have  been 
done  elsewhere.  Add  to  these  a  few — too 
few — incidental  discoveries,  and  the  result  is 
a  list  which  will,  I  think,  be  generally  ad- 
mitted to  contain  many  items  of  very  real 
importance. 

South  of  England. — I  commence,  as 
usual,  with  the  south-west,  where  a  small 
hoard  of  about  1 70  "  third  brass "  coins, 
dating  mostly  from  the  reign  of  Constantine 
the  Great,  has  been  found,  3  feet  below 
the  present  surface  of  the  ground,  in  Oke- 
hampton  Park,  Devonshire.  Okehampton 
lies  on  the  north  edge  of  Dartmoor,  about 
twenty  miles  west  of  Exeter,  and  is  therefore 
twenty  miles  outside  the  limits  of  ordinary 
Roman  civilized  occupation.  It  has,  however, 
been  supposed  by  some  West-Country  writers 
that  a  Roman  road  once  ran  along  the  valley 
between  Dartmoor  and  Exmoor,  /.«r.,  not  very 
far  from  Okehampton,  and  by  way  of  Bude 
and  Tintagel  into  Central  Cornwall.  The 
evidence  for  such  a  road  is  not  very  satis- 
factory, and,  in  any  case,  I  may  point  out 
that  hoards  of  coins  are  in  themselves  no 
proofs  of  the  presence  of  Romans.  They 
are  common  both  in  remote  corners  of  the 
Empire — like  Cornwall — and  in  lands  where 
Roman  rule  was  wholly  unknown,  l^rge 
hoards,  for  instance,  have  been  found  in 
Scandinavia,  and  especially  in  Gothland. 


At  Appleshaw,  near  Andover,  Mr.  Engle- 
heart  has  continued  unweariedly  to  excavate 
the  Roman  villa  found  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  and  with  interesting  results.  The 
house  appears  to  have  been  a  small  one,  an 
oblong  building  with  a  central  columned  area 
and  rooms  on  each  side  of  it ;  and  in  front  a 
yard  with  walls,  along  which  are,  as  it  seems, 
various  farm-buildings  and  outhouses.  Mr. 
G.  E.  Fox,  who  has  seen  the  Appleshaw  villa, 
compares  it  in  shape  to  the  villa  at  Caris- 
brooke  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  his  com- 
parison may  be  supported  by  the  fact  that 
the  datable  objects  (coins,  etc.)  in  each  villa 
belong  to  the  same  period — the  latter  portion 
of  the  third  century. 

Near  Bristol,  Mr.  G.  S.  Master  has  en- 
deavoured to  rediscover  a  forgotten  "  villa," 
found,  in  1838-39,  near  Elax  Bourton  during 
the  construction  of  the  Bristol  and  Exeter 
Railway.  His  researches  show  that  the 
"  villa  "  was  near  the  site  traditionally  as- 
signed to  it,  though  he  did  not  discover  its 
precise  position.  At  Gloucester  a  portion  of 
the  substructure  of  the  North  Gate  is  believed 
to  have  been  discovered  ;  and  at  Winchester 
Mr.  W.  H.  Jacob  reports  the  continual  dis- 
covery of  remains,  and  perhaps  of  a  dwelling- 
house,  near  Hyde  Street,  on  the  Roman 
road  from  Winchester  to  Silchester. 

Finally,  the  unwearied  labours  of  the  ex- 
cavators of  Silchester  deserve  both  mention 
and  warm  praise.  The  year  has,  perhaps, 
been  somewhat  "  lean."  Much  ground  near 
the  south  gate  has  proved  to  be  unoccupied, 
and  the  principal  finds — besides  pottery  and 
minor  relics — are  three  large  well-tubs,  used 
as  modern  well-tubs  are,  I  believe,  some- 
times used,  and  preserved  to  us  from  Roman 
times  through  the  dampness  of  the  deeper 
soil  into  which  they  were  sunk. 

East  Anglia. — The  Rev.  Canon  Manning 
has  sent  me  word  of  a  potter's  mark  on 
Samian  ware  found  at  Caistor,  by  Norwich, 
PRisciNi  M.  The  same  stamp  has  occurred 
in  London  and  elsewhere.  I  am  also  in- 
debted to  the  Rev.  W.  Hudson  for  an 
account  of  a  curious  timber  roadway  across 
the  Wensum  at  Norwich.  Whether  it  is 
Roman  I  do  not  know,  but  it  certainly 
deserved  a  record. 

Yorkshire. — In  Yorkshire  two  old  roads 
have  come  to  light.     One,  leading  from  Tad 
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caster  through  Adel  and  Otley  to  Ilkley  (as 
is  supposed),  has  been  explored  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Adel  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Barran  and 
others,  and  it  appears  certain  that  a  road 
some  12  feet  wide,  with  rough  curbs  and 
gravel  between,  does  actually  exist.  Whether 
this  is  a  Roman  road  can  only  be  proved  by 
further  search,  but  it  is  not  at  all  improbable. 
In  the  East  Riding,  at  Filey,  Mr.  R.  C. 
Hope  tells  me  that  an  ancient  roadway  of 
hard  blue  stone  from  Filey  Brigg,  set  in 
concrete,  has  been  found  3  feet  under- 
ground, by  men  working  in  the  streets.  A 
Roman  post  or  fort,  or  dwelling  of  some  sort, 
was  found  forty  years  ago  on  the  high  cliff 
near  Filey  Brigg,  and  a  Roman  road  is  there- 
fore by  no  means  improbable.  At  the  same 
time,  Roman  roads  were  not,  as  a  rule,  laid 
in  concrete. 

Chester. — The  fortress  of  the  Twentieth 
Legion  has  also  yielded  some  interesting 
discoveries.  In  the  first  place,  important 
architectural  remains  have  been  found  in 
Shoemakers'  Row,  a  little  north  of  the  point 
where  the  four  main  streets  of  Chester  meet. 
I  was  able  to  notice  a  part  of  this  find  in  my 
last  paper.  Since  I  then  wrote,  the  dis- 
coveries have  gone  on,  and  I  have  been  able, 
by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Alderman  Charles 
Brown  and  Mr.  Henry  Taylor,  to  visit  the 
spot.  I  have  also  to  thank  Mr.  Jones  junior 
for  excellent  photographs.  The  remains  con- 
sist of  five  bases  Of  large  columns,  a  capital, 
and  some  drums,  and  belonged  undoubtedly 
to  a  large  and  important  building.  I  am 
inclined  to  refer  them  to  the  prtetorium, 
understanding  by  that  word  the  complex  of 
buildings  which — as,  for  instance,  the  Austrian 
excavators  have  found  at  Carnuntum — formed 
the  headquarters  of  the  fortress.  The  hypo- 
caust  found  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  not  long  ago  may  belong  to  the  same 
headquarters,  and  so  may  other  discoveries 
made  near  the  centre  of  the  city.  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  add  that  the  owner  of 
the  site,  Mr.  Charles  Brown,  has  taken  every 
care  of  the  remains,  and  has  made  excellent 
arrangements  for  their  preservation  in  situ. 
Thus  he  has  set — not  for  the  first  time — an 
example  of  dealing  with  archaeological  and 
architectural  remains  which  is  most  worthy 
of  imitation. 

The  same  site  in  Chester  has  also  yielded 
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an  inscription,  a  dedication  to  the  genius  of 
the  Twentieth  Legion,  and  an  inscribed  stone, 
communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  I.  M.  Jones, 
city  surveyor,  which  may  perhaps  be  an 
inscribed  millstone. 

On  the  Roman  Wall  two  sets  of  excavations 
have  been  in  progress.  The  Newcastle 
Society  of  Antiquaries  has  continued  the 
work  at  the  fort  of  ^sica,  which  it  com- 
menced in  1894-95,  and  suspended  for  lack 
of  funds  in  1896.  The  results,  as  in  preced- 
ing years,  are  of  much  interest.  Perhaps  the 
most  striking  feature  discovered  this  year  was 
the  presence,  in  a  Roman  wall  close  to  the 
centre  of  the  fort,  of  two  Roman  tombstones, 
which  had  plainly  been  brought  in  from  the 
cemetery  on  the  occasion  of  some  restoration, 
and  used  as  building  material.  We  have,  in 
short,  a  parallel  to  the  use  of  Roman  tomb- 
stones for  building  the  Roman  walls  of 
Chester  in  or  about  the  third,  or  (as  some 
think)  the  fourth,  century.  When  the  utiliza- 
tion of  them  at  ^'Esica  took  place,  I  do  not 
know.  Besides  these  tombstones,  five  other 
(unfortunately  fragmentary)  inscriptions  were 
found  at  -^sica,  and  the  ground-plan  of  a 
further  part  of  the  fort  was  ascertained.  In 
addition,  the  larger  part  of  a  building  outside 
the  south-east  corner  of  the  fort  was  uncovered. 
It  has  been  called  a  "  villa,"  but  is  apparently 
exactly  similar  to  the  buildings  with  baths, 
which  have  been  found  outside  every  ex- 
cavated fort  in  Northern  Britain  and  on  the 
German  Limes.  The  object  of  these  build- 
ings has  been  a  matter  of  dispute ;  most 
probably  they  are  simply  what  they  appear  to 
be — baths.  Villas,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
word,  they  certainly  are  not,  and  cannot  be. 
For  the  success  of  the  ^sica  excavations, 
archaeologists  are  largely  indebted  to  Dr. 
Hodgkin  and  Mr.  J.  P.  Gibson.  I  can  only 
hope  that  a  successful  year  will  be  followed 
by  a  publication  of  plans  and  descriptions  of 
results.  At  the  moment  of  writing,  even  the 
report  for  1895  has  not  yet  appeared,  though 
the  work  in  that  year  included  several  notable 
discoveries,  especially  at  the  west  gate  and 
the  north-west  angle  of  the  fort. 

The  other  excavations  along  the  line  of  the 
Wall  have  principally  concerned  the  vallum 
and  the  turf  wall  discovered  last  year  at 
Birdoswald.  For  the  most  part,  they  have 
been  carried  out  by  myself  and  others  under 
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the  auspices  of  the  Cumberland  Archieologi- 
cal  Society.  The  results,  if  I  may  say  so 
without  egotism,  have  been  most  satisfactory. 
First,  the  vallum  at  Birdoswald  was  shown 
to  curve  round  the  south  side  of  the  fort  in 
such  a  way  that  a  traveller  following  the 
earthwork  from  the  west  would  first  find 
himself  advancing  directly  upon  the  west 
rampart,  would  then  swerve  round  south- 
wards to  avoid  the  fort,  and  finally,  turning 
north,  would  find  himself  resuming  his 
normal  eastward  course.  Some  excavations 
carried  out  by  myself  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Bates  at 
Carrawburgh,  in  Northumberland,  in  con- 
tinuation of  work  begun  there  in  1896,  gave 
a  similar  result;  the  vallum  there  also  was 
shown  not  to  pass  through  the  fort.  Tenta- 
tive trenches  at  the  forts  of  Halton  and 
Rudchester  also  showed  a  divergence  of  the 
vallum  from  its  normal  course  to  avoid  the 
areas  occupied  by  the  forts.  I  hope  to 
pursue  the  subject  with  the  spade  next  year  ; 
but  the  evidence  already  gained  is  provision- 
ally sufficient,  and  the  resulting  conclusion 
seems  fairly  certain — that  the  vallum  is  not 
older  than  the  forts.  This  conclusion,  it 
may  be  observed,  is  a  new  one  :  hitherto 
there  have  only  been  guesses,  among  which 
the  guess  of  Bruce  and  Hodgson  seems  most 
nearly,  though  not  wholly,  right. 

Secondly,  the  turfwall  at  Birdos  wald  was 
traced.  It  had  been  found  in  our  previous 
excavations  to  approach  close  up  to  the  west 
wall  of  the  fort.  In  the  present  year  we 
ascertained  that  it  once  existed  also  on  the 
east  side  of  the  fort,  and  not  only  that :  our 
trenches  seemed  to  show  that  it  ran  right 
across  the  arja  of  the  fort.  In  other  words, 
the  turf  wall  at  Birdoswald  "represents  what 
we  have  (so  far  as  is  yet  known)  surviving 
nowhere  else  along  Hadrian's  Wall — a  line  of 
frontier  earlier  than  the  existing  stone  walls 
and  forts.  At  present  it  is  only  a  line  of  two 
miles.  Our  efforts  to  discover  it  elsewhere 
have  hitherto  wholly  failed  ;  but  it  is  in  itself 
remarkable,  and  Cumberland  may  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  possession  of  a  unique 
relic.  It  is  the  fashion  to  despise  the 
western  part  of  the  Wall,  and  there  is  some 
cause  for  this  ;  but  the  portion  near  Birdos- 
wald is  now  rapidly  revealing  itself  as  one  of 
the  most  important  sections  in  the  whole  line 
of  fortifications.  It  is  too  early  to  speculate 
on  the  turf  wall,  but  the  possibility  certainly 


arises  that  it  may  represent  an  earlier  frontier 
work,  conceivably  coeval  with  the  vallum, 
guarded  by  small  earthen  forts  (as  on  the 
German  Limes),  and  superseded  (as  there) 
by  a  more  solid  structure.  At  present,  how- 
ever, this  is,  at  the  outside,  only  a  possibility. 
Scotland. — A  dedication  to  Silvanus  by 
a  soldier,  pncfectus  of  the  Co/iors  i  Hamiorum 
has  been  found  at  the  fort  of  Barhill,  on  the 
Antonine  Wall,  and  communicated  to  me  by 
the  kindness  of  Mr.  (Jeorge  Neilson.  The 
regiment  was  previously  known  to  have  been 
on  the  Antonine  Wall. 

Christ  Church,  Oxford, 

November  12,  1897. 


Domestic  anti  ofter  a^ortars. 

liv  Florence  Peacock. 
( Continued  from  p.  340. ) 


Y  request  for  information  regarding 
mortars  in  a  late  issue  of  this 
magazine  has  been  so  kindly 
responded  to  that  I  am  compelled 
by  want  of  space  to  make  a  selection  amongst 
the  materials  supplied  to  me,  and  mention 
those  mortars  only  which  I  consider  to  be  of 
especial  interest. 

All  mortars,  however,  are  of  great  interest, 
and  I  have  preserved  the  valuable  informa- 
tion I  have  received  most  carefully,  and  hope 
to  use  it  at  some  future  date. 

In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  well  to  allude 
to  the  mortar  formerly  belonging  to  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  York,  of  which  an  illustra- 
tion is  now  given,  and  which  was  described 
in  the  Antiquary  for  August  (p.  245).  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  finest  English  mortar  in 
existence.  The  following  account  of  it  is 
taken  from  the  authorized  Handbook  to  the 
antiquities  in  the  York  Museum  :  "The  mortar 
of  the  infirmary  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary. 
It  is  of  bell-metal,  weight  76  lb.,  and  bears 
the  following  inscription.     On  the  upper  rim  : 

4-  MORTARIU  •  SCI  •  JOHIS  •  EWANGEL. 
DE  •  IFIRMARIA  •  BE  •  MARIE  •  EBOR  • 

The  lower : 

4-  FR  •  WILLS  •  DE  •  TOUTHORP-   ME. 
FECIT  •  AD  •  M  CCCVIII  • 
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Of  the  history  of  this  beautiful  specimen  of 
mediaeval  art,  during  nearly  two  centuries 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey,  nothing 
is  known.  The  earliest  notice  we  have  of 
it  occurs  in  an  anonymous  letter  to  Gent, 
published  by  him  in  his  History  of  Hull, 
and  dated  1734,  from  which  it  appears  that, 
after  having  long  been  in  the  possession  of 
the  Fairfax  family,  it  had  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Smith,  a  bell-founder  in  York, 
by  whom  it  had  been  sold  to  Mr.  A.  Adding- 
ton,  in  the  custody  of  whose  son,  a  confec- 


the  neighbourhood.  Unwilling  to  commit 
so  beautiful  a  relic  to  the  furnace,  he  put 
it  aside  year  after  year,  and  finally  presented 
it  to  his  antiquary  friend  Mr.  Blount,  an 
eminent  surgeon  in  Birmingham.  After  his 
death  it  was  sold  by  auction  in  the  year  1835, 
and  purchased  at  a  considerable  price  by 
Mr.  S.  Kenrick,  who  restored  it  to  its  proper 
place  among  the  remains  of  the  religious 
establishment  to  which  it  originally  belonged." 
Since  the  first  of  these  articles  appeared, 
in  August,   the  Howlett  Collection  has  re- 
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tioner  (Drake  says,  Eboracum,  p.  538,  a 
perfumer)  in  the  Minster  Yard,  it  was  seen 
by  the  writer  of  the  letter.  Gough,  in  the 
translation  of  Camden's  Britannia,  published 
in  1789,  says  (vol.  iii.,  p.  66),  '  It  was  lately 
in  the  hands  of  an  apothecary  at  Selby,  after 
whose  death  all  traces  of  it  were  lost.'  In 
the  year  181 1  it  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Rudder,  a  bell  -  founder  at  Birmingham, 
amidst  a  large  quantity  of  old  metal  which 
he  had   probably  purchased  from   York  or 


ceived  an  addition,  by  having  presented  to  it 
a  fine  mortar.  The  handle  is  ear  shaped. 
There  are  three  well-executed  fleurs  de-lys 
near  the  centre,  and  the  same  appear  upon  the 
other  side.  These  fleurs-de-lys  are  finer  and 
more  carefully  formed  than  many  others  I 
have  seen.  It  is,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Height,  5  inches  ; 
diameter,  6|  inches.  One  handle  has  been 
broken  off. 

Another  mortar  with  three  fleurs-de-lys  on 
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either  side  somewhat  irregularly  placed  has 
recently  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
editor  of  the  Antiquary,  and  is  illustrated  on 
p.  365.  So  far  as  its  history  can  be  traced 
it  would  seem  to  have  originally  come  from 
Lincolnshire.  Both  handles  are  intact. 
Height,  5  inches ;  diameter,  b\  inches. 


FLEUR  DE-LYS   FROM    MR.    HOW  LETT  S    MORTAR. 

There  is  in  the  Free  I>ibrary  at  Doncaster 
a  mortar  inscribed  round  the  top  "  Laus  Deo, 
1708."  The  middle  part  is  covered  with 
hunting  scenes  in  high  relief.  This  mortar 
was  presented  to  the  library  by  Dr.  Fairbank, 
of  Bromley,  Kent,  who  at  the  date  of  the 
gift  was  residing  in  Doncaster.  It  is  a 
very  late  instance  of  an  English  mortar 
having  hunting  scenes  upon  it,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  argue  from  this  fact  that  it  may 
possibly  be  a  foreign  one ;  but  upon  this 
point  certainty  is  not  possible.  At  first 
sight  it  appears  somewhat  strange  that  a 
mortar  whose  ornamentation  relates  to  sub- 
jects of  the  chase  should  have  "  Laus  Deo  " 
upon  it  as  a  motto ;  but  the  most  probable 
explanation  is  that  the  man  who  fashioned  it 
thought  an  inscription  round  the  rim  would 
add  to  its  beauty,  and  so  he  chose  one 
which  no  doubt  he  had  ready  at  hand,  as  it 
is  commonly  to  be  found  upon  bells.  Most 
likely  he  would  be  partly  influenced  in  his 
choice  by  the  fact  that,  with  the  addition  of 
the  date,  it  fitted  the  space  at  his  command. 
I  shall  be  very  glad  if  anyone  can  supply  me 
with  information  relating  to  mortars  with 
hunting  scenes  upon  them. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Moule  has  kindly  sent  me  an 
account  of  a  most  interesting  mortar  in  the 


Dorset  County  Museum.  This  is  the  only 
instance  I  have  come  across  of  a  mortar 
which  refers  in  any  way  to  Charles  I.  The 
ornamentation  is  simple,  the  device  being 
repeated  three  times,  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other,  upon  the  centre  of  the 
mortar.  It  consists  of  a  beautifully  clear 
and  well-cast  Tudor  rose,  crowned.  Between 
the  arches  of  the  crown  appear  two  fleurs-de- 
lys,  and  the  whole  is  surmounted  by  a  cross, 
which  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  crown. 
On  each  side  of  the  crown,  lower  than  the 
top  of  it,  but  on  a  higher  level  than  the 
fleurs-de-lys,  appear  the  letters  c.  r. 


TUDOR   ROSE   ON    MORTAR   IN    DORSE f  COUNTY 
MUSEUM. 

The  whole  is  placed  upon  a  six-sided  rather 
roughly-formed  casting,  not  directly  upon  the 
side  of  the  mortar  itself.  This  base,  or  cast- 
ing, is  not  a  true  hexagon,  for  the  sides  are 
by  no  means  equal.  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  c.  r.  refers  to  the  first  Charles. 
The  crown  is  very  unlike  that  used  by  his  son, 
and  the  whole  conception  evidently  belongs 
to  the  earlier  reign.  Height,  3^  inches ; 
diameter,  4f  inches.  It  was  presented  to 
the  museum  by  the  Rev.  N.  W.  Gresley,  but 
came  originally  from  Cranbourne. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Mercer,  of  Margate,  possesses 
a  good  specimen  with  bands  of  conventual 
ornamentation  round  it.  Part  of  the  design 
consists  of  scallop  shells.  Height,  6]  inches  ; 
diameter,  8^  inches. 

Miss  A.  Jessica  Thompson,  of  HoUyhurst, 
Winlaton-on-Tyne,  sends  me  sketches  of  two 
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mortars  in  the  possession  of  her  family. 
One  has  upon  it  four  crowned  fleurs-de-Iys,  at 
equal  distances.  The  crown  is  very  much 
worn,  so  much  so  as  to  be  almost  unrecognis- 
able. I  think  the  reason  for  this  is  because 
it  is  upon  the  mouldings  which  run  round 
the  mortar,  whilst  the  fleur-de-lys  is  upon  the 
flat  surface  below,  and  would  from  this  cir- 
cumstance be  less  exposed  to  rough  usage 
and  ill  -  treatment.  Height,  4^  inches ; 
diameter,  5^^  inches. 

The  other  mortar  is  quite  plain,  save  for 


Then  two  highly-raised  plain  rubbings.  The 
ornaments  are  in  such  high  relief  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  take  a  rubbing  of  them.  The 
handles  are  ear-shaped.  Height,  4I  inches  ; 
diameter,  5I  inches. 

Mr.  H.  Lewes  Gibbs,  of  Elmhurst,  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  possesses  a  mortar  of  great 
weight.  It  has  a  plain  band  round  the  top. 
The  handles  are  ear-shaped,  but  do  not  stand 
out  so  much  as  it  is  usual  to  find  them  doing, 
and  upon  each  side  of  them  are  two  fleurs-de-lys. 
Height,  \\  inches ;  diameter,  6  inches. 


MORTAR   WITH    FLEURS-DE-LVS. 


two  bands,  one  near  the  top,  and  one  almost 
in  the  centre.  Height,  3!  inches  ;  diameter, 
4:^  inches. 

Mr.  A.  C.  C.  Jahn,  curator  of  the 
Municipal  Art  Gallery  and  Museum,  Wolver- 
hampton, tells  me  of  a  very  fine  mortar  under 
his  care.  It  has  a  kind  of  dog's-tooth  pattern, 
with  dots  between  and  below  them.  Then 
follows  a  portion  of  the  dog's-tooth  moulding, 
which  went  round  the  rim  used  perpendicu- 
larly in  the  centre  of  one  side  ;  and  the  two 
following  devices,  which  I  take  to  be  mer- 
chant marks,  appear  one  on  either  hand  of  it. 


Miss  Catharine  Parsons,  of  Horseheath, 
Cambridgeshire,  has  most  kindly  sent  me 
sketches  and  descriptions  of  two  mortars  in 
the  museum  at  Saffron  Walden.  The  first  is 
rather  a  rough,  strongly  -  formed  one,  with 
handles  standing  out  considerably,  and  of  a 
square  kind  of  shape,  open  in  the  centre. 
A  moulding  runs  round  the  mortar  below  a 
rather  wide  plain  rim  just  above  the  handles. 
In   the    centre    of    one    side   is    the    date 

I 1 i j i  arranged     thus     upon     a 

I  '  I  5  I  ^  '  ^  I  raised   block,    each  figure 
in  a  division  to  itself.     The  other  side  has  a 
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block  formed  in  the  same  manner,  contain- 
ing the  letters  I  i.  I  s.  I  and  close  below 
them  the  letter        \^         The  latter  is  not, 

however,  on  a  block.  On  one  side  of 
this  is  a  fleurde-lys,  and  on  the  other  a 
crown  with  two  arrows  in  saltier.  The  arms 
of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  are :  Azure,  three 
crowns  or,  each  transfixed  by  two  arrows  in 
saltier  argent.  And  a  crown  transfixed  by 
two  arrows  on  a  casting  slightly  narrower  at 


MORTAR   AT   SAFFRON   WALUEN. 


DEVICES  ON   SAFFRON   WAI.DEN   .MORTAR. 

the  base  is  the  mark  of  Stephen  Tonni,  a 
well-known  bell-founder  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
who  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  His  bells  vary  in  date 
from  1544  to  1587.  I  am  not  absolutely 
certain  that  this  mortar  was  cast  by  him,  as 
the  casting  upon  which  the  crown  is  placed 
does  not  narrow  towards  the  base  in  the 
sketch  sent  to  me  ;  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
his.  If  this  be  so,  the  letters  are  doubtless 
connected  with  the  name  of  the  owner. 
Under  other  circumstances,   I  should  have 


taken  them  to  be  the  initials  of  the  maker ; 
and  if  I  am  mistaken,  and  the  mortar  is 
not  by  Tonni,  most  likely  they  do  refer  to 
some  other  bell  -  founder.  It  is  from 
Beeston,  near  Saffron  Walden,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  museum  by  Mr.  George  Paul 
in  1840.     Height,  5f  inches. 

The  smaller  one  has  a  moulding  below  a 
plain  rim,  and  at  the  base  another  plain  rim, 
just  above  which  are  five  rampant  lions, 
crowned.  These  lions  are  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other,  but  they  all  face  the  wrong 
way.  It  was  purchased  by  the  museum  in 
1888.     Height,  3^  inches. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Shore,  of  105,  Rilherdon  Road, 
Upper  Tooting,  has  a  specimen  of  a  late 
mortar,  around  which  runs  the  inscription  : 


hE:    CANNiCOTT.       1716. 


w 

I  .  s 


Height,  4  inches  ;  diameter,  4^  inches. 

Since  writing  the  former  articles  in  this 
magazine,  Mr.  J.  M.  Smith,  of  Retford,  has 
sent  me  one  to  inspect  which  bears  upon  it 
the  bust  of  Charles  II.,  making  the  fourth 
one  I  know  of,  two  of  which  are  in  the 
Howlett  Collection,  and  one  in  the  Museum 
at  Cambridge.  Unlike  the  others,  in  this 
specimen  the  King  is  not  represented  as  being 
crowned.  He  has  on  the  badge  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter,  and  the  face  is  most  un- 
doubtedly that  of  Charles  II.  Height,  4^ 
inches;  diameter,  5I  inches. 

An  illustration  is  given  of  a  somewhat  late 
mortar  which  belongs  to  the  editor  of  the 
Antiquary.  It  was  purchased  two  or  three 
years  ago  of  a  marine-store  dealer  at  Stock- 
ton-on-Tees. The  mortar,  which  is  without 
handles,  is  of  interest  from  the  fact  that  it 
bears  within  the  lower  band  of  ornament  the 
mark  of  the  founder, 

SS 
Ebor' 

within  a  plain  oval.  This  is  the  mark  of  S. 
Sellers,  of  York,  a  member  of  a  well-known 
firm  of  bell-founders  in  that  city.  A  similar 
mark  has  been  noted  on  a  mortar  dated 
1675  ;*  as  he  was  at  work  as  late  as  17 17, 
the  date  of  this  mortar  will  probably  fall 
between  the  limits  of  those  years.  The  lower 
band  of  ornament  is  sharply  cut  off  at  the 

*  Archaological  Journal,  vol.  xlviii.,  p.  205. 
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top,  and  the  mortar  is  scored  with  deep  cuts 
in  one  or  two  places  as  if  it  had  been  turned 
in  a  lathe.  Height,  5I  inches ;  diameter, 
7  inches. 

I  have  received  much  valuable  information 
regarding  mortars  in  stone  and  wood,  but 
have  not  been  able  to  include  any  account  of 
them  in  this  series  of  papers,  nor  have  I 
been  able  to  use  all  the  notes  I  possess  upon 
metal  ones.     I  could  not  have  collected  the 


in  a  third  instance  the  weight  is  given,  from 
which  we  gather  that  brass  mortars  sold  in 
1448  at  something  under  2d.  per  lb. 

Test.  Ebor.,  vol.  i. 
1380.  unum  mortarium  eneum  cum  pila  de 
ferro,  unum  mortarium  de  petra,  p. 

113- 
1383.  j  mortarium  eneae  cum  j  pestell,  vJ5,  p. 
125. 
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MORTAR   MADE   BY   S.    SELLERS,   OF   YORK   (CIRCA    1675 — 1717). 


details  in  these   papers  unless   I  had  been      1392. 
greatly  assisted  by  the  kindness  of  various 
correspondents.  1398. 

The  following  references  to  mortars  have 
been  extracted  from  the  five  volumes  of  Wills 
and  Inventories  published  in  the  Testamenta      1400. 
Eboracensia  series  of  the  Surtees  Society's 
publications.     Probably  there  are  other  re-      1400. 
ferences  which  have  escaped  detection,  but 
those  cited  are  sufficient  to  afford  some  inter- 
esting information  on  the  subject.     We  learn 
from  them  that  although  the  mortars  were      1432. 
fashioned  of  brass  or  stone,  the  pestles  were 
of  iron,  with  one  exception,  where  a  pestle  of      1434. 
wood  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  a  stone      1435. 
mortar.     In   another   case  two  mortars  are      i444' 
described  as  being  fixed  in  the  ground,  and 


j  morter  eneum  cum  uni  pila  ferrea, 

p.  181. 
"  mortarstokes  "  occur  in  inventory  of 

goods  of  Constantine  del  Damme, 

apothecary,  p.  245. 
unum  morterium   eneum   cum  j  pila 

ferrea,  p.  267. 
mortariolum  meum  majus  de  petra,  p. 

270. 

Test.  Ebor.,  vol.  ii. 

unum    morter    eneum    cum    pestello 

ferreo,  p.  23. 
tres  stone  morters,  p.  38. 
unum  brasen  morter,  p.  49. 
mortarium  enneum  cum  pestell  ferreo 

cum  magno  mortario  lapideo,  p.  100. 
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Test.  Ebor.f  vol.  iii. 
1395.  unum  mortariolura  cum  pestello  pret. 

xij^  non  vend. 
Item  j   mortariolum  pret   \\']d  vend. 

pro  xiiij^,  p.  7. 
1 400.  Et  r.  pro  j  mortario  aeneo  cum  j  pestell 

et  j  sarce  simul  vend.  \s,  p.  14. 
1 410.   De  iiij^  de  uno  mortario  senneo,  cum 

tera  de  ferro,  p.  45. 
1410.  De  iijj  iiij^  de  j  bras  morter,  p.  48  .  .  . 

De  xvj^  de  ij  mortariis  lapideis,  p. 

49. 
1423.  Et  de  v]s  \\\](i  receptis  pro  j  mortario 

leneo,  parvo,  pro  pulvere  terendo. 

Et  de  \\\s  receptis  pro  uno  mortario 

majore  de  aeneo,  pro  pulvere  terendo. 

Et  de  wd  receptis  pro  duobus  pes- 

tellis  de  ferro,  pertinentibus  eisdem 

mortariis.  (Inventory  of  Archbishop 

Bowet's  goods),  p.  78. 
141 5  ?.  De  xijdi'de  ij  mortariis  de  petra,  p.  88. 
{circa  1440-1450).  Item  j  magnum  mortarium 

lapideum  xij^ 
Item  ij  parva  mortariola  iij^,  p.  100. 
1448.  De  ij  magnis  morters  lapideis  \'s  .  .  . 

De  j  morter  seneo,  pond.  \\v]Ib  et  j 

pestell  ferreo,  '\\')s  \\\)d,  p.  112. 
1452-3.  De  pretio  (at  York] .  .  .  j  parvi  morter 

lapidei  \']d . . .  j  morter  a^nei  cum  pes- 

tells  feni  xiij5  iiij</  .  .  .  ij  mortari- 

orum  fixorum  in  terra,  iiij^r,  p.  136. 
[at  Cawood]  .  .  .  ij   morters  lapideo- 

rum  vj^  •  .  •  j  brasyn  morter  cum  le 

pestill  X.*-,  p.  139. 
1468.  De  j  mortario  aeneo,  cum  pil'  ferri  .  .  . 

iiijj.  .  .  .  De  j  mortario  lapideo  cum 

pil'  ferri  .  .  .  vjd,  p.  161. 

Tes/.  Ebor.,  vol.  iv. 
i486,  a  litle  morter,  p.  17. 
1488.  unum   mortarium    aeneum    cum    pilo 

ferreo  \]s  v\\)d  .  .  .  unum  mortarium 

aeneum  iiijj  . .  .  mortarium  lapideum 

iijs  iiiid,  p.  36. 
1 508.  De  xij^  pro  j  parvo  morter  de  stone,  j 

pestell  of  wod.     De  iiij^  pro  j  parvo 

morter  de  stone,  p.  291. 

Ttsf.  Ebor.,  vol.  v. 
15 1 2.  A    stone    morter   y\\]d  (inventory   of 
goods     of     William     Thwates,     a 
founder),  p.  35. 
15 16.  A  brayng  morter  and  pestell  \\d,  p.  80. 
1528.  A  brasen  morter  w''^  a  pestell  ij.y  vj</, 
P-  255- 


Jforeign  Icgmlation  for 

tbe  Presertjation  of  Ancient 

IBuilDings. 

{Continued from  p.  348.) 

"  Rome. — The  chief  among  these  is  the 
'  Legge  Pacca,'  an  edict  of  Cardinal  Pacca, 
published  7th  April,  1820,  when  Rome  was 
still  under  the  paternal  despotism  of  the 
Holy  Father.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  precedent 
on  which  subsequent  legislation  has  been 
founded  in  every  country  in  Europe.  It  is 
the  first  example  of  the  establishment  of  a 
Government  commission  for  the  preservation 
of  historical  monuments  and  antiquities. 

"The  primary  object  of  the  law  was, 
indeed,  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  all 
objects  of  virtu,  from  pictures  and  statues 
down  to  gems  and  coins,  rather  than  to 
preserve  the  buildings  with  which  we  are 
immediately  concerned. 

"  But  its  object  was  expressed  to  be  '  to 
establish  a  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  for  the 
acquisition  of  monuments  of  art  and  antiquity, 
for  the  adornment  of  the  Papal  Museums,' 
and  to  set  up  a  Council  to  the  Chamberlain 
*  to  whom  belongs  the  care  of  ancient  monu- 
ments.' 

"The  Commission  was  composed  of  the 
Chamberlain,  the  Inspector-General  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  Inspector  of  Public  Pictures  in 
Rome,  the  Commissioner  of  Antiquity,  the 
Director  of  the  Vatican  Museum,  the  Prin- 
cipal Professor  of  Sculpture,  and  one  of  the 
Professors  of  Architecture  in  St.  Luke's 
Academy,  and,  as  Secretary,  the  Secretary  of 
Museums. 

"The  Commission  was  to  assist  the 
Chamberlain  in  his  care  of  antiquities,  sacred 
and  profane,  and  was  to  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  churches  and  academies,  not  belong- 
ing to  foreigners,  especially  *  in  the  restoration 
of  public  monuments  of  antiquity  and  art.' 

"  In  each  province  of  the  States  of  the 
Church  was  to  be  an  auxiliary  Commission. 

"An  inventory  was  to  be  made  by  the 
Superior,  Administrator,  or  Rector,  of  every 
public  establishment  or  place,  ecclesiastical 
or  secular,  including  churches,  oratories  and 
convents,  of  all  objects  of  art  and  antiquity 
in  it,  to  be  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Papal  Chancery. 
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"Notice  of  an  intended  exportation,  or 
sale,  of  such  objects  was  to  be  given  to  the 
Commission,  and  exportation  was  only  to 
take  place  of  objects  allowed  by  the  Com- 
mission to  be  not  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  then  on  payment  of  20  per  cent.  duty. 
Excavations  are  only  allowed  by  special 
license,  and  anything  found  must  be 
scheduled  (j^  25),  nor  may  walls,  pavements, 
vaults,  or  any  other  thing  belonging  to 
ancient  buildings  be  opened  without  special 
permission  (§  40),  nor  ancient  inscriptions  be 
removed  (§  41).  No  damage  may  be  done 
to  any  ancient  monument  standing  above 
ground,  nor  materials  taken  away  from  it  (§  55). 

"No  authority  whatever  may  take  away 
from  any  church,  or  the  like,  any  ancient 
sculpture,  picture,  inscription,  urn,  terra- 
cotta, or  other  ornament  or  monument, 
exposed  to  public  view  or  otherwise,  without 
the  special  permission  of  the  Chamberlain, 
on  the  advice  of  the  Commission  (§  52). 

"Tuscany. — In  Tuscany  a  decree  of  i860 
instituted  a  similar  Commission,  composed 
of  nine  professors  (/.^.,  practisers)  of  the  arts 
of  design,  an  expert  in  historical  monuments, 
an  Inspector  of  the  Gallery  of  Statuary,  with 
the  Professor  of  Paleography  as  Secretary, 
and  the  Director  of  the  Art  Galleries  as 
President.  Its  duties  were  defined  to  be 
'the  preservation  of  objects  of  art  and 
historical  monuments,  especially  those  be- 
longing to  the  public  buildings,  sacred  or 
profane,  to  determine  the  best  method  of 
preserving  or  restoring  them,  and  to  invoke 
the  action  of  Government  to  suspend  bad 
restorations.'  They  were  also  to  prepare  an 
inventory  of  all  objects  thought  worthy  of 
being  placed  under  Government  jurisdiction, 
and  to  propose  the  acquisition  of  such 
objects  by  Government. 

"Various  attempts  have  been  made  to 
pass  a  consolidation  law  of  a  very  stringent 
kind  in  the  united  Parliament  of  Italy,  but 
although  one  was  passed  by  the  Lower 
House  in  1887,  and  through  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  it  was  thrown  out  on  a  ballot 
{scrutinio  segreto),  which  appears  to  corre- 
spond to  our  Third  Reading  of  a  Bill. 

"  Spain. — In  Spain,  we  are  informed  that, 
from  an  early  date,  monuments  of  interest 
have  enjoyed  the  protection  of  the  State. 
The  chief  legislative  provision  now   is   the 

VOL.    XXXIII. 


'Regulation  of  Provincial  Commissions  of  His- 
torical Monuments,'  of  November  24,  1865. 

"  There  is  established  in  each  province  a 
Commission  comprised  of  {a)  the  Corre- 
spondents of  the  Royal  Academies  of  History 
and  Fine  Arts  of  St.  Ferdinand  ;  or,  where 
these  exceed  six  in  number,  such  five  as  the 
Academy  in  question  may  name  ;  {b)  the 
Inspectors  of  antiquities,  the  Provincial  {i.e., 
State)  Architects,  the  Chief  of  the  Home 
Department,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Library 
and  Historical  Records  of  the  Province, 
where  there  is  one  in  the  Provincial  Capital. 

"  The  duties  of  the  Commissions  comprise  a 
great  many  objects  by  us  delegated  to  special, 
local,  or  imperial  authorities,  as  they  include  : 

"  I.  The  preservation  and  restoration  of 
such  historical  or  artistic  monu- 
ments as  are  the  property  of  the 
State.  (It  does  not  appear 
whether  this  includes  churches.) 

"  2.  The  creation  and  care  of  museums 
of  Fine  Arts  and  Antiquities. 

"  3.  Archaeological  excavations. 

"  4.  Acquisition  of  statues,  medals,  etc. 

"  5.  Acquisition  of  MSS.  and  other  his- 
torical documents. 

"  6.  They  are  also  to  act  as  Councils 
to  the  Provincial  Governors  on 
everything  in  their  sphere  of 
action,  especially  as  to  the  rela- 
tive importance  of  ancient  monu- 
ments, and  the  prevention  of 
their  destruction. 

"  7.  The  creation  of  a  catalogue  raisonne 
of  such  buildings  as  exist  in  their 
respective  provinces,  whose  artis- 
tic merit  or  historical  importance 
render  them  worthy  of  figuring  in 
the  '  Statistics  of  Monuments,' 
also  forms  part  of  their  duties. 

"The  Central  Commission  appears  to  be 
the  Academy  of  St.  Ferdinand  already  men- 
tioned, but  of  its  composition  no  information 
is  vouchsafed. 

"  Portugal. — No  answer  has  yet  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Ministry  there ;  but  a  reminder 
has  been  sent  by  the  Foreign  Office. 

"  Greece. — From  Greece  we  learn  that 
while  the  greatest  possible  care  is  devoted  to 
the  preservation  of  the  great  monuments  of 
classical  antiquity,  the  lesser  monuments  and 

3  B 
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mediaeval  buildings  are  not  so  well  guarded, 
not  so  much  for  want  of  legislative  provision 
as  through  the  inadequate  means  of  enforcing 
those  provisions,  and  the  inadequate  pay  given 
to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce  them. 

"  The  law,  declared  by  a  Royal  Decree  in 
1837,  is  an  adaptation  of  Cardinal  Pacca's 
Roman  decree,  and  treats  all  historical  build- 
ings as  national  property,  whether  belonging 
to  the  State  or  to  individuals.  In  return  the 
State  will  keep  them  in  repair. 

"  Kprojetde  /oi,  formed  on  the  Bill  passed 
by  the  Italian  Lower  House,  but  rejected  by 
the  Senate  in  1887,  was  submitted  to  the 
Greek  Chamber  in  1893,  but  it  is  not  yet  law. 

"Sweden  and  Norway. — Legislation  in 
Scandinavia  has,  like  our  own,  been  directed 
rather  to  what  we  call  'prehistoric  monu- 
ment '  than  to  historical  monuments.  No 
prehistoric  monuments  may  be  defaced  or 
damaged  even  by  a  private  owner.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  ruins  of  castles,  of 
churches,  and  of  monasteries,  and  the  like 
monuments  of  such  an  age  that  they  can  now 
no  longer  be  held  to  be  private  property. 

"To  remove  or  do  anything  which  may 
endanger  them,  authority  must  be  obtained 
from  the  Governor  of  the  Province,  who  is 
bound  to  act  on  the  advice  of  the  Royal 
Archaeological  Academy,  subject  to  an  appeal 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Worship. 

"  Even  railway  companies,  canal  com- 
panies, as  well  as  road-making  authorities,  are 
bound  to  respect  these  ancient  monuments. 

"As  regards  churches,  'distinguished  by 
unusual  architecture  or  ancient  ornaments, 
or  to  which  historical  memories  cling,'  they 
may  not  be  demolished,  altered,  or  turned 
to  other  uses,  without  the.  Royal  consent. 
No  antiquities  discovered  in  them  may  be 
removed,  or  given  to  any  private  person  with- 
out first  being  offered  to  the  Crown. 

"There  is  a  State  Antiquary,  now  Dr. 
Hildebrand,  one  of  our  Honorary  Fellows, 
who  may  be  called  in  by  the  Archaeological 
Academy.  He  has  also  an  initiative  in  calling 
attention  to  infractions  of  the  law,  and  in 
requisitioning  the  Governors  to  place  certain 
monuments  under  the  protection  of  the  lav\^. 

"  Denmark. — The  Danish  law  on  this 
subject  was  stated  in  my  address  last  year. 
It  strongly  resembles  the  Swiss  law  ;  and  acts 
rather  through  the  appropriation  of  specific 


sums  voted  by  Government  for  the  preser- 
vation of  particular  public  monuments,  at 
the  instance  of  a  voluntary  Society,  such  as 
ours,  than  by  general  legislative  protection. 

"  United  States. — A  mass  of  paper  has 
been  forwarded  from  Washington  as  to  the 
protection  of  historical  monuments  in  the 
United  States.  But  its  contents  may  be 
summarized  in  the  statement  that,  there 
being  no  historical  monuments,  there  is  no 
legislative  provision  for  their  protection. 

"The  State  of  Ohio,  however,  affords 
special  protection  for  prehistoric  monuments, 
such  as  the  ancient  earthworks  in  Warren 
County,  and  the  Eagle  Earth  Works  in  Lick- 
ing County,  while  Pennsylvania  has  purchased 
a  State  property,  the  Old  Valley  Forge  and 
the  headquarters  of  Washington  ;  and  several 
States,  such  as  Colorado  and  Ohio,  support, 
or  partly  support,  a  State  Historical  Society. 
North  Dakota  created  in  1895  ^  State 
Historical  Commission,  '  to  collect  and  pre- 
serve the  records  and  relics  pertaining  to  the 
early  history  settlement  and  development  of 
North  Dakota.'  Illinois  proudly  answers 
that  it  has  no  legislation  on  the  subject  of 
inquiry.  '  We  have  a  monument  in  the  State 
Capitol  dedicated  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  and 
we  have  statues  dedicated  to  General  Grant 
and  other  heroes.  No  legislation  is  necessary 
to  preserve  them,  because  there  is  in  our 
State  no  hand  so  villainous  as  to  attempt 
their  dispoliation.' 

"  Russia.  —  From  Russia,  alone  of 
European  countries,  comes  the  information, 
vouched  by  the  legal  adviser  of  the  British 
Embassy,  that  there  is  no  legislation  on  the 
subject." 

(Concluded.) 


^pani0f)  historic  ^onument0. 

By  Joseph  Louis  Powell 
(Of  the  Royal  Academy  of  San  Fernando,  Madrid). 


%  4.  El  Cristo  de  la  Luz. 

HIS  small  church  was  in  part  a 
mosque  under  the  Moors,  and  is 
commonly  so  described.  Historic- 
ally and  artistically  it  is  of  extreme 
Many   a    legend,    of    the   famous 


interest. 

Cid    Campeador,   among    others,    is   inter 
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woven  with  the  existence  of  this  chapel,  for 
such  in  size  it  is.  The  traditional  date  of 
its  foundation  by  King  Athanagild  in  555 
has  been  considered  apocryphal.  What  is 
historically  certain  is  that  this  is  the  identical 
church — at  that  time  devoted  to  the  creed 
of  Islam — into  which  Alonso  VI.,  King  of 
Castile  and  Leon,  entered  first  on  his  way 
into  the  city,  after  many  years'  siege,  on 
Sunday,  May  25,  1085,  in  which  he  ordered 
Mass  to  be  said  in  thanksgiving  for  his  victory 
over  the  Islamites,  and  in  which  he  left  a 
small  shield,  still  to  be  seen  on  the  spot,  in 
memory  of  his  victory. 

The  mosque  measures  in  the  clear  some 
21  feet  square,  and  this  reduced  space  is 
divided  into  nine  compartments  by  the  four 
pillars  and  corresponding  arches.  The  round 
Moorish  or  "  horseshoe "  arches  have  a 
peculiar  charm  of  their  own.  It  is  true  that 
a  lofty  Gothic  arch  is  more  beautiful.  Never- 
theless, there  is  a  fascination  about  these 
unusual  forms  which  cannot  be  denied.  The 
exact  figure  would  seem  to  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  three  fourths  of  a  circle.  Whence 
the  first  idea  of  such  a  weird  form  was  derived 
is  uncertain.  Possibly,  like  the  figures  in 
Arabic  mural  decoration,  it  represents  a 
faint  and  far-off  imitation — since  exact  imita- 
tion was  forbidden  by  the  Koran — of  a  natural 
form,  probably  of  the  trefoil,  of  which  one 
lobe  only  appears,  the  other  two  being  merely 
hinted  at  by  the  angle  from  the  rim  of  the 
circle  to  the  capital.  In  other  words,  the 
complete  outline  seems  to  form  a  primitive 
and  colossal  cusp.  The  observation  of  a 
variety  of  Moorish  forms  leads  the  mind  to 
the  same  conclusion.  The  four  marble 
pillars  deserve  a  complete  study.  They  are 
very  low,  looking  as  if  cut  in  two  by  the 
raising  of  the  floor  above  its  ancient  level. 
Such  is  actually  the  case.  These  pillars, 
like  those  in  the  mosque  of  Cordoba,  are 
anterior  to  the  Saracen  invasion  and  conquest 
of  Spain  a.d.  7 10-7 14.  There  is  little,  if  any, 
doubt  of  their  Visigothic  origin.  They 
seem  to  show  us  that  energetic  race  at  work 
under  the  influences  of  Rome,  Byzantium, 
and  the  East.  The  Church  of  San  Roman 
in  Toledo  is  valuable  for  containing  columns 
with  capitals  of  the  same  style,  varied  and 
developed.  The  mosque  now  under  review, 
San  Roman,  and  fragments  in  the  hospital 


of  Santa  Cruz,  were  grouped  together  as  Visi- 
gothic remains  by  the  late  Mr.  Street. 
Spanish  authors,  like  Assas,  devote  whole 
chapters  to  the  works  of  the  Goths  in  Toledo. 

The  actual  building  of  nine  compartments, 
known  as  a  mosque,  forms  a  sort  of  atrium, 
or  inner  court,  to  the  apse  beyond  it.  There 
is  no  satisfactory  proof,  however,  that  a 
Mohammedan  mosque  was  the  original 
destination.  Contrariwise,  the  ground-plan, 
as  a  whole,  is  the  plan  of  a  small  Christian 
basilica.  Hence  there  is  little  doubt  that 
further  research  will  show  that  the  building 
was  first  a  church,  and  afterwards  a  mosque. 
It  may  turn  out,  after  all,  that  the  foundation 
by  King  Athanagild  was  a  fact.  It  is  true 
that  the  general  aspect  of  the  atrium  by 
itself,  inside  and  outside,  is  Moorish.  Out- 
side also  the  apse,  itself  very  old,  looks  like 
an  addition  to  the  rest.  However,  inside 
the  apse  were  discovered  not  long  ago  some 
very  ancient  fresco  paintings  in  niches. 
These  are  absolutely  devoid  of  perspective, 
and  of  the  same  rude  and  primitive  style  as 
those  discovered  by  the  Rev.  Fr.  Mullooly  in 
the  lower  church  of  San  Clemente  in  Rome. 
To  give  a  reliable  opinion  as  to  their  exact 
origin  and  probable  date  is  not  very  easy. 
In  my  opinion  they  are  decidedly  older  than 
the  thirteenth  century,  which  is  the  date 
assigned  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Handbook 
to  Spain.  The  expression  of  the  faces  is 
strange  and  unnatural  from  the  staring  eyes. 
The  exact  position  of  these  frescoes  is  in  a 
sort  of  very  small  transept  between  the  atrium 
and  the  eastern  apse. 

These  figures  represent  virgin  saints  and  a 
bishop  or  pope.  Relieved  of  the  coating  of 
whitewash,  they  are  exposed  in  arched  re- 
cesses, and  are  crowned  with  the  nimbus. 
Were  it  possible  to  fix  the  date  of  these  paint- 
ings, much  fresh  light  might  be  thrown  on 
the  obscurity  in  which  the  origin  of  this  ex- 
tremely interesting  monument  is  now  veiled. 

In  his  Guide  Mr.  O'Shea  mentions  the 
attribution  of  a  previous  building  to  the 
Visigothic  King,  Athanagild,  and  that  the 
columns  were  used  for  this  mosque.  The 
name  of  this  monument  is  derived  from  the 
legend  relating  to  the  Cid  Campeador,  viz. , 
that  on  passing  that  way  one  day,  his  horse, 
stopping,  knelt  down,  and  that  on  the  wall 
being  opened,  a  crucifix,  or  another  figure  of 
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Christ,  was  there  found  lighted  by  the  lamps 
which  the  Visigoths  had  left  some  centuries 
before.  This  is  probably  the  crucifix  which 
arrested  attention  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit, 


that  day  proceeded  to  kiss  it,  '*  having  been 
poisoned  by  the  Jews,  who  hated  it,  because 
it  was  made  of  cedar  brought  from  Jerusalem 
for  their  synagogue." 


INTERIOR   OF   EL   CRISTO   DE   LA   LUZ. 


April,  1885.  It  is  of  wood,  extremely  old, 
with  long  black  hair.  Another  legend  related 
in  an  inscription  in  situ  is  that  the  foot  of 
the  Christ  crucified  moved  as  a  Magdalen  of 


Mr.  O'Shea  describes  the  details  thus, 
speaking  of  the  two  stages  and  roof,  cor- 
responding to  the  triforium,  clerestory,  and 
groining  of  Romanesque  and  Gothic  edifices  : 
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"  In  the  second  stage  it  is  pierced  with  five 
lobed  open  arcades,  as  in  the  mosque  of 
Cordoba.  In  the  centre  compartment  the 
double-arched  ajimez  windows  are  elegantly 
cusped  and  supported  by  shafts,  the  third  and 
fourth  stages  having  walls  pierced  with  sky- 
lights in  Moorish  fashion." 

In  my  own  notes  I  remarked,  in  addition 
to  the  foregoing,  that  the  capitals  of  the 
columns  are  all  different  to  one  another;  that 
one  is  more  classical-looking  than  the  rest, 
having  a  half-round  moulding,  an  echinus, 
and  octagonal  abacus  all  in  one  piece.  The 
other  capitals  are  somewhat  crude  in  execu- 
tion. The  walls  are  arranged  in  three  stages, 
the  higher  corresponding  to  the  triforium  and 
clerestory  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
tury churches  at  home.  There  are  foliated 
openings  in  these  stages,  and  the  parallel 
longitudinal  groining,  which  Mr.  O'Shea  calls 
the  fourth  stage,  is  similarly  arranged  in 
foliated  openings,  among  which  is  the  trefoil. 
This  groining  is  very  peculiar,  quite  distinct 
from  Romanesque  and  Gothic  work,  and  I 
regretted  at  the  time  being  unable  to  visit 
the  church  again  and  study  it  further.  The 
apse  is  also  in  Moorish  style,  and  I  hazarded 
a  conjecture  that  the  frescoes  might  be  as  old 
as  the  tenth  century. 

This  mosque  belongs  to  the  early  style  of 
Moorish  architecture.  Mr.  O'Shea  agrees  to 
this,  but  there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the 
division  of  periods  of  Moorish  architecture 
(p.  xxix)  and  his  text  (p.  452).  In  the  divi- 
sion he  gives  the  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth 
centuries  to  the  first  period,  and  at  the  later 
page,  after  giving  reasons  for  adjudging  this 
mosque  to  that  early  style,  then  says  that  it 
dates  probably  from  the  middle  of  the  eleventh 
century  !* 

{To  be  continued.) 

*  Doubtless  Guides  to  Spain  are  put  together  with 
haste,  more  or  less.  Even  the  late  Mr.  Ford  was 
often  inaccurate,  as  I  took  occasion  to  remark  (see 
Builder,  February  2,  1884,  and  later  of  the  same 
series),  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  Ronda  and  the 
style  of  the  Palace  of  La  Granja. 


jl^otes  on  tbe  ^totp  anti  piag 
of"  amen  of  j?at)etsf)am»" 

By  W.  Carew  Hazlitt. 


HIS  is,  perhaps,  looking  at  all  the 
circumstances,  the  most  notable 
domestic  tragedy  ever  dramatized 
in  this  country.  The  occurrence 
itself  took  place  in  4  Edward  VI,  (1550-51) 
Holinshed  justifies  himself  by  the  extra- 
ordinary "  horribleness  "  of  the  matter  for 
devoting  to  it  several  pages  of  his  Chronicles 
of  Efigland.  There  are  three  old  editions  of 
the  drama,  1592,  1599,  1633,  and  three 
modern  ones,  not  taking  into  account  Lillo's 
adaptation ;  and  there  was  at  least  one 
ballad  on  the  subject. 

The  piece,  taken  from  Lillo's  version,  used 
to  be  performed  in  or  near  the  town  in  a 
booth,  and  usually  attracted  full  audiences ; 
and  it  is  reported  that  on  one  occasion  the 
proceedings  were  brought  to  an  abrupt  con- 
clusion by  the  eftect  wrought  on  some  of  the 
spectators  by  the  thrilling  details. 

The  probability  appears  to  be  that  there 
was  not  only  a  contemporary  prose  narra- 
tive of  the  incident,  now  no  longer  traceable, 
but  earlier  impressions  of  the  ballad,  the 
authorship  of  which  I  should  be  disposed  to 
assign  to  Thomas  Deloney,  who  wrote  two 
similar  effusions  on  the  episode  of  Page  of 
Plymouth,  dramatized  in  1599  by  Jonson 
and  Decker,  but  not  now,  it  seems,  extant  in 
any  form.  The  plot,  if  it  followed  the 
ballads,  was  evidently  analogous  to  that  of 
Arden  of  Faversham.  (See  my  Handbook, 
1867,  pp.  152,  407,  and  Manual  of  Old 
Plays,  1892,  p.  173.  Compare  also  Stow's 
Chronicles,  161 5,  p.  605.) 

Is  it  not  somewhat  remarkable  how  many 
persons  even  of  decent  social  position  there 
were  in  a  small  provincial  town  such  as 
Faversham  to  lend  themselves  to  so  flagitious, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  hazardous,  an  under- 
taking as  this  murder  ?  For  there  were  ten 
more  or  less  privy  to  the  scheme,  not 
reckoning  one  of  Arden's  daughters,  whose 
complicity  is  to  be  suspected ;  and  eight 
were  in  the  long  run  actually  executed  here 
and  abroad. 

Many,  by  no  means  necessarily  old,  must 
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have  been  living  in  the  place,  or  in  the 
immediate  vicinity,  including  direct  relatives, 
who  knew  all  the  circumstances  of  the  crime, 
when  Ardtn  of  Faitrsham  was  dramatized 
and  published  in  1592. 

As  regards  the  precise  date  of  the  cata- 
strophe, we  are  told  that,  after  reiterated 
attempts  to  take  Arden's  life  on  the  part  of 
the  hirelings  engaged  by  his  worthless  and 
profligate  wife,  it  was  finally  resolved  and 
arranged  that  he  should  be  despatched 
during  St.  Valentine's  Fair  in  his  own  house. 
The  fair  commenced  on  February  14,  and 
lasted  several  days. 

Now,  it  occurs  to  me  that,  as  the  two  men 
were  playing  at  tables  when  the  preconcerted 
blow  was  struck,  and  the  victim  had  been 
about  in  the  town  on  business  just  before,  it 
is  hardly  likely  to  have  been  on  a  Sunday 
evening,  as  commonly  alleged,  that  the  con- 
summation arrived.  We  are  not,  of  course, 
to  accept  too  literally  the  text  of  the  printed 
drama,  where  the  account  is  more  or  less 
subject  to  literary  or  theatrical  exigencies ; 
but  the  act  was  almost  undoubtedly  perpe- 
trated at  or  after  dark,  yet  during  the  fair. 
The  body  was  removed  from  the  premises, 
but  not  interred,  when  the  night  had  farther 
advanced,  and  carried  through  the  garden- 
gate  in  the  rear  (still  to  be  seen)  into  the 
field  by  the  church.  This  operation  must 
have  been  conducted  without  the  knowledge 
of  those  who  had  meanwhile  come  to  spend 
the  evening  with  the  family,  and  who  were 
informed  that  the  master  was  absent  in  the 
fair,  or  at  least  from  home,  and  would  shortly 
return. 

In  the  drama  the  Mayor  presents  himself 
in  search  of  Black  Will,  who  had  been  traced 
so  far,  and  for  whom  his  worship  holds  a 
warrant  on  an  independent  charge.  In 
Holinshed  his  visit  is  due  to  the  hysterical 
clamour  raised  by  the  real  murderess  about 
her  missing  husband  and  the  indifference  of 
neighbours  to  his  fate  or  whereabouts.  The 
search  for  the  latter  was  undertaken  before 
the  visitors  had  left  the  house,  for  Prune  the 
grocer  accompanies  the  Mayor  in  his  enter- 
prise, which  could  not  be  a  very  prolonged 
one,  if,  as  we  learn,  the  remains  had  been 
deposited — probably  by  Michael — only  about 
ten  paces  from  the  gate.  It  was  winter, 
however,  and  if  the  deed  was  done  about 
six  or  seven  o'clock,  it  was  quite  dark,  and 


lanterns  were  indispensable.  This  seems  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  indistinct  way  in  which 
the  grocer  is  made  by  the  historian  to  dis- 
tinguish the  spot  where  the  dead  man  lies. 

Moreover,  Mistress  Arden,  whose  blind 
infatuation  was  only  surpassed  by  her  callous 
turpitude,  depravity,  and  cruelty,  had  invited 
guests,  as  we  have  stated  above,  to  spend 
the  evening,  and  a  portion  of  the  time  was 
occupied  in  playing  on  the  virginals  and 
dancing — the  portion  intervening  between 
the  murder  and  the  Mayor's  arrival. 

I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  tragedy 
occurred,  as  originally  fixed,  on  Saturday, 
St.  Valentine's  Day,  1550-51,  in  the  evening. 
Stow  assigns  it  to  St.  Valentine's  Day. 

Part  of  Arden's  house,  which  has  the 
aspect  of  having  once  enclosed  a  small 
quadrangle,  still  exists,  but  the  interior  has 
been  much  modernized.  It  is  not  known 
where  the  unfortunate  man  is  buried.  The 
lane  where  he  was  to  have  been  despatched 
is  doubtless  that  running  by  the  side  of  the 
house  toward  the  ambry  croft  behind,  and 
the  gate  through  which  his  corpse  was  borne 
is  observable  on  the  right  hand. 

Arden  of  Faversham  is  a  carelessly  printed 
drama,  to  the  original  errors  of  which  the 
republication  of  1887  adds  others  of  its  own. 
It  is  a  piece  of  very  slender  pretensions  to 
high  literary  art,  but  offers  passages  here  and 
there  shewing  rough  vigour  and  fancy,  per- 
chance the  work  of  a  second  hand.  The 
writer,  whoever  he  was,  may  be  presumed  to 
have  had  under  his  eye  a  medical  tract  of 
1585  by  Walter  Bailey,  M.D.,  on  the  medi- 
cine called  mithridaticm  or  theriacum.  He 
also  recollected  the  song  in  Lyly's  Cam- 
pa$pe,  1584,  where  Lyly  speaks  of  playing 
for  kisses,  and  there  is  an  apparent  reference 
to  an  anecdote  in  A  C.  Mery  Talys,  1526, 
where  one  of  the  characters  talks  of  painting 
a  lamb  in  the  inner  lining  of  a  wench's 
petticoat.  There  were  Elizabethan  im- 
pressions of  this  jest-book,  hitherto  unre- 
covered.  Sir  Thomas  Cheney,  K.G.,  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  is  in  the  play 
improperly  styled  Lord  Cheney.  There  was 
no  such  peerage  from  1499  to  1572.  The 
story  as  related  by  Holinshed  is  superior  in 
dramatic  value  and  pathetic  force  to  the 
work  of  the  playwright 

Let  us  observe  that  Mosbie,  the   swarth 
man,  nearer  her  own  age,  attracts  the  wanton 
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wife,  who  may  have  been  a  blonde.  Com- 
plexion often  rules  by  contrast.  This 
cowardly  villain  lodged  at  the  Flower  de 
Luce,  opposite  Arden's  residence,  where 
Mosbie's  sister  was  a  domestic ;  but  he 
occasionally  stayed  at  the  Ardens'.  Did  he 
follow  them  when  they  settled  in  Faversham  ? 
An  extremely  interesting  note  printed  by  Mr. 
Bullen  apprises  us  that  Arden,  or  rather 
Ardern,  himself  came  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Wye,  near  Canterbury,  and  that 
when  they  first  settled  at  Faversham  he  was 
fifty-six,  she  twenty-eight.  To  some  extent, 
hinc  nice  lachrymce. 


PutiUcation0  ann  proceenings  of 
3rcb^ological  Societies. 

PUBLICATIONS. 
Number  IV.,  Volume  VI.,  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries  (second  series)  has  been  issued 
to  the  Fellows.  It  forms  the  concluding  portion  of 
the  volume,  and  contains  a  title-page  and  index  to  it. 
The  period  covered  is  from  May  13  to  June  17  of  the 
present  year,  and  great  credit  is  due  to  jMr.  W.  H. 
St.  John  Hope,  the  assistant  secretary,  for  the  punctual 
and  prompt  issue  of  the  Proceedings,  as  well  as  of  the 
other  of  the  Society's  publications.  The  portion  of 
the  Proceedings  just  issued  contains  the  following 
more  important  items:  (i)  A  communication  from 
Mr.  Everard  Green,  Rouge  Dragon,  respecting  the 
insignia  of  an  archbishopric.  In  this  communication, 
which  is  freely  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  seals, 
etc.,  Mr.  Everard  Green  seeks  to  show  that  the  shields 
of  arms  now  used  for  the  sees  of  Canterbury,  Armagh, 
and  Dublin  (and  anciently  also  for  York)  are  not  in 
any  sense  the  armorial  bearings  of  those  churches  or 
sees,  but  are  the  insignia  of  an  archbishopric.  Mr. 
St.  John  Hope  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  main 
with  Mr.  Green's  contention.  The  difficulty  which 
occurs  to  us  in  accepting  it  is  that  so  far  as  we  are 
aware,  no  such  similar  armorial  insignia  of  an  arch- 
bishopric have  ever  been  used  except  in  England,  for 
the  Irish  examples  are  manifestly  copied  from  those 
in  this  country,  as  are  the  titles  "  Primate  of  all 
Ireland"  and  *' Primate  of  Ireland"  for  the  Arch- 
bishops of  Armagh  and  Dublin  respectively.  (2)  The 
discovery  of  Roman  remains  in  Essex  communicated 
by  Mr.  H.  Laver,  with  a  ground-plan  of  a  remarkable 
Roman  building  uncovered  at  West  Mersea.  The 
other  more  important  matter  dealt  with  is  the  election 
of  Viscount  Dillon  as  President  of  the  Society  in  the 
room  of  the  late  Sir  A.  Wollaston  Franks,  K.C.  B. 


PROCEEDINGS. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Arch.-eoloc.ical 
Institute,  on  November  3,  Mr.  F.  G.  Hilton-Price, 
Director  S.A.,  exhibited  seven  burgesses'  caps,  or  flat 
caps,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  found  in  Finsbury. — 
Mr.  J.  Park  Harrison,  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  read 


a  paper  on  Carfax  Tower.  He  said  that  the  results 
of  recent  rest  arch  showed  that  two  rude  arches  and  a 
doorway  high  up  in  the  north  wall  inside  the  ringers' 
chamber  are,  without  doubt,  of  early  Saxon  date. 
This,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  when  known,  will  lead  to 
their  preservation  intact,  un  account  of  the  interest 
they  possess  in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  city. 
The  Oxford  Council,  and  the  eminent  architect  and 
antiquary  employed  by  them,  would,  it  cannot  be 
doubted,  have  taken  measures  to  do  so  had  it  been 
known  that  the  remains  were  of  earlier  date  than 
Canute.  Antony  Wood,  in  his  City  of  Oxford,  says 
that  the  earliest  mention  he  could  find  of  St.  Martin's 
Church  was  in  a  charter,  by  which  Canute  gave  a 
church  dedicated  to  St.  Martin  to  Abingdon  Abbey, 
circa  1035,  adding  that  this  was  some  time  after  he 
became  possessed  of  it,  and  also  that  it  was  believed 
in  his  time  to  have  been  built  by  Eadward  the  Elder. 
Mr.  Fletcher,  too,  the  last  vicar  previous  to  the  union 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Martin  and  the  adjoining  parish 
of  All  Saints,  and  the  consequent  demolition  of  Carfax 
Church  to  widen  the  highway,  points  out,  in  his  history 
of  the  former  parish,  that  Canute's  charter  "was  not 
the  foundation  of  a  church,"  and  that  it  was  not  known 
when  St.  Martin's  Church  was  built.  History,  then, 
merely  contributing  the  bare  fact  that  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Martin  was  given  to  Abingdon  Abbey  by 
Canute,  it  rests  with  archaeology  to  ascertain  whether 
any  distinctive  architecture  inside  the  tower  is  of 
Saxon  type ;  and  this  can  be  shown  to  be  so.  The 
evidence  is  too  technical  for  a  report  here,  and  would 
require  photographs  to  illustrate  it.  It  may  be  stated, 
however,  that  the  remains  exhibit  peculiar  structural 
features  common  to  Roman  and  Saxon  architecture, 
which  Mr.  Micklethwaite,  the  principal  authority  on 
Saxon  ecclesiology,  says  continued  in  use  to  the 
end  of  the  Saxon  period.  It  may  be  styled  a  wall 
impost,  the  object  of  which  was  to  support  framed 
centering  for  turning  arches.  The  earliest  examples 
of  this  structural  feature  are  to  be  found  at  the  east 
end  of  Oxford  Cathedral,  and  are  believed  to  date 
from  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century.  They  are 
in  a  wall  which  Ethelred  II.  appears  to  have  religiously 
preserved  when,  as  we  learn  from  his  charter  of  1002 
he  restored  and  enlarged  the  church  founded  by  Didon 
and  his  daughter,  St.  Frideswide.  There  are  also  two 
other  examples  in  Oxford,  Canute's  famous  city.  They 
may  be  of  ninth-century  date.  In  all  four  cases  the 
span  of  the  arches  is  more  than  the  width  of  the  door- 
way below.  The  exterior  of  Carfax  Tower  was  shown, 
if  it  were  stripped  of  later  work — namely.  Early 
English,  Decorated,  and  Modern— to  have  been  of 
true  Saxon  proportions,  and  the  walls,  as  usual  in 
the  style,  only  3  feet  6  inches  thick. — Mr.  F.  G. 
Hilton-Price  contributed  a  paper  on  the  remains  of 
Carmelite  buildings  upon  the  site  of  "Ye  Marygold"at 
Temple  Bar.  It  was  in  1878-79  that  extensive  ex- 
cavations were  made  at  Temple  Bar  for  the  purpose 
of  building  the  new  bank  of  Messrs.  Child  and  Co. 
During  these  excavations  a  square  cellar  was  found 
which  seemed  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  crypt  of 
an  ancient  building,  a  portion  having  a  pointed  roof, 
which  was  supported  by  several  large  stone  pillars. 
Three  feet  below  the  floor  of  the  cellar  was  found  a 
layer  of  encaustic  tiles,  having  a  green  and  yellow 
glaze,  and  in  another  part  a  large  quantity  of  human 
bones,  arranged  in  five  regular  rows,  lying  north-east 
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and  south-west.  A  copper  caldron  was  also  dis- 
covered, and  pronounced  to  ht  of  the  time  of  King 
John.  No  documentary  history  was  known  to  exist 
by  which  these  early  foundations  could  l)e  identified 
with  any  early  building  until  this  year,  when  Mr.  \V. 
F.  Noble  came  across  some  old  documents  in  the 
Record  Office  relating  to  the  history  of  the  site  of  the 
Marygokl.  A  Recovery  Roll  for  Kaster  term,  in  the 
seventh  year  of  James  I.,  describes  the  tenement 
called  the  Marygold  as  once  "  parcel  of  the  jwssessions 
of  the  late  dissolved  Priory  of  Carmelite  flTryers  in  the 
suburbs  of  the  City  of  I>ondon,"  founded  in  1241. 
From  this  and  other  documents,  Mr.  Noble  was  able 
to  trace  the  continual  ownership  of  the  Marygold  from 
1 241  to  the  present  day,  a  period  of  656  years.  From 
the  evidence  thus  brought  forward,  Mr.  Trice  con- 
sidered it  proven  that  the  Carmelite  priory  stood  on 
the  site  of  No.  i,  Fleet  Street. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  first  general  meeting  of  the  IlKi.i.ENit:  Sckmetv 
was  held  on  November  4,  when  Professor  Ernest 
Gardner  read  a  pajier  on  a  Greek  vase  in  the  museum 
at  Harrow  School.  This  vase,  he  said,  of  which  the 
subject  was  G^neus  and  the  Centaurs,  was  the  gem 
of  the  collection  which  was  presented  to  the  school 
museum  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson.  It  had  recently 
been  admirably  cleaned,  in  common  with  others,  by 
Mr.  Sharp  of  the  British  Museum,  and  we  might  now 
be  tolerably  sure  that  all  that  was  left  was  the  work 
of  the  original  artist.  The  figures  painted  on  the  vase 
were  those  of  Civneus,  who  had  wounded  the  central 
Centaur.  The  latter  was  about  to  hurl  a  huge  stone 
on  the  hero.  Two  other  Centaurs  on  either  side  held 
pine  branches  with  which  they  were  about  to  strike 
Citneus.  The  drawing  was  wonderfully  vigorous,  and 
belonged,  undoubtedly,  to  the  best  period,  and  no 
hesitation  could  be  felt  in  assigning  the  vase  to  the 
age  of  Euphronius  or  Onesimus.  The  fishy  eye  and 
fierce  aspect  of  the  middle  Centaur,  and  the  subtle 
gradations  of  expression  from  the  more  or  less  savage 
appearance  of  the  two  Centaurs  on  the  sides  to  the 
delicate  features  of  Cxneus,  were  efforts  of  marvellous 
skill,  and  the  bold  invention  exhibited  in  the  drawing 
was  probably  due  to  Euphronius  himself.  The  legend 
of  Ccvneus  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Greek 
mythology.  It  was  found  in  various  forms  from  Homer 
downwards,  and  the  beginning  of  it  was  to  be  traced 
to  the  battle  with  the  Centaurs  at  the  wedding  of 
Peirithoos.  In  one  version  Qeneus  was  overwhelmed 
with  stones,  and  sank  straight  to  Hades.  Pindar  used 
the  words  <rxiaa.%  6pOi^  xobi  7ai'.  According  to  Ovid, 
he  emerged  as  a  bird,  and  Virgil  speaks  of  him  in  the 
Shades  as  "Vir  quondam,  nunc  femina."  His  con- 
nection with  the  pine  was  only  one  of  many  indications 
of  the  sanctity  of  the  pine,  as  shown  with  respect  to 
Pentheus  in  the  Bacchte,  and  in  the  story  of  Atys. 
The  origin  of  the  myth  was  obscure,  but  the  most 
probable  was  that  which  explained  it  with  reference 
to  spirits  of  the  woods,  as  the  belief  in  such  spirits 
was  very  widespread  among  all  primitive  people. — 
Mr.  G.  Beardoe  Grundy  then  read  a  paper  on  the 
topography  of  the  Battle  of  Salamis. 

^^  ^^  ^ 

The  Rhind  Lectures  this  year  are  being  delivered, 
while  these  pages  pass  through  the  press,  by  Dr.  James 


Macdonald,  on  "  The  Evidence  for  a  Roman  Occupa- 
tion of  North  Britain."  We  are  indebted  to  the 
reports  given  in  the  Scotsman  for  the  following  epitome 
of  the  two  first  lectures  : 

The  first  lecture  of  the  course  was  delivered  on 
November  8.  Dr.  Macdonald  began  by  explain- 
ing how  it  had  become  desirable  that  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  occupation  of  North  Britain  by 
the  Romans  should  be  examined  anew.  Of  late 
years  the  study  of  arch.-eology  had  been  marked 
by  the  application  to  it  of  more  strictly  scientific 
methods.  Much  had  already  l)een  done  in  this 
direction  for  most  branches  of  Scottish  history  and 
antiquities  ;  but  criticism  on  long-accepted  views 
of  our  Roman  period  was  partial  and  incidental.  A 
discussion  of  details,  wider  in  its  scope  than  they  had 
yet  had,  seemed  thus  to  be  called  for.  The  evidence 
naturally  fell  under  two  heads — the  literary  or  his- 
torical, and  the  archceological.  The  first  literary 
witness  to  be  called  was  the  historian  Tacitus,  the 
merits  as  well  as  the  defects  of  whose  Life  of  Agricola 
were  jx>inted  out.  In  the  course  of  his  Northern 
campaigns,  Agricola  advanced  beyond  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  isthmus,  finishing  them,  A.n.  84,  on  the  battle- 
field of  Mons  Graupius,  the  position  of  which  was 
uncertain.  The  Emperor  Hadrian,  on  his  visit  to 
Britain,  fixed  the  northern  boundary  of  the  province 
by  raising  a  barrier  along  the  neck  of  the  land  which 
separated  the  Solway  Firth  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyne.  The  reign  of  his  successor,  Antoninus  Pius,  saw 
a  Roman  army  again  on  the  upper  isthmus,  and  the 
erection  there,  about  141  or  142,  of  a  second  vallum 
or  wall  by  Lollius  Urbicus,  then  Governor  of  Britain. 
With  regard  to  the  geography  of  Claudius  Ptolemwus, 
the  lecturer  stated  that  Ptolemy's  information  regard- 
ing North  Britain,  though  wonderfully  correct,  ap- 
peared to  be  drawn  from  some  unknown  source  or 
sources.  A  comparison  of  his  lists  of  place  and  other 
names  in  what  was  now  Scotland  with  those  found  in 
the  classical  writers  threw  doubt  on  the  general  belief 
that  he  was  indebted  for  all  of  them  to  Roman 
authorities.  Relief  was  thus  obtained  from  the  hope- 
less task  of  seeking  to  connect  more  than  a  ver)'  few 
with  those  to  be  found  in  the  classical  writers. 

The  second  lecture  was  delivered  on  November  10, 
when  Dr.  Macdonald,  resuming  consideration  of  the 
literary  evidence  of  a  Roman  occupation  of  North 
Britain,  referred  very  briefly  to  the  disturbances  in 
the  island  in  the  reigns  of  Marcus  Aurelius  and  his 
successor,  Commodus.  The  expedition  of  Severus 
against  the  Caledonians,  about  A.D.  210,  as  related  by 
Herodian  Xiphilin  (Dio)  and  Spartian,  he  noticed  at 
greater  length.  The  two,  he  said,  showed  a  general 
agreement  in  what  they  told  of  it.  Spartian  gave 
some  additional  particulars,  one  of  which — that  the 
Emperor  built  a  wall  across  the  island — was  some- 
what perplexing.  The  relations  of  the  able  adventurer 
Carausius  and  his  successor,  Allectus,  with  the  Northern 
tribes  seemed  to  have  been  friendly  rather  than 
hostile.  It  was  otherwise  with  Constantius,  father  of 
Constantine  the  Great,  who  died  at  York,  in  306,  on 
his  return  from  an  expedition  against  the  Picts,  as  the 
great  enemies  of  the  Romans  in  Northern  Britain 
were  from  that  time  called.  In  alliance  with  the 
Scots  from  the  west,  the  Picts  constantly  harassed 
those  Britons  who  had  submitted  to  Roman  rule  and 
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nfluence.  Though  repeatedly  driven  back  by  the 
Romans,  they  seized  every  opportunity  of  renewing 
their  attacks.  At  length,  about  the  year  410,  Honorius, 
unable,  owing  to  the  weakened  state  of  the  Empire, 
to  comply  with  the  urgent  request  of  the  Britons  for 
further  assistance,  was  said  to  have  absolved  them 
from  allegiance  to  Rome,  leaving  them  to  defend 
themselves.  The  evidence  of  Gildas,  Bede,  and 
Nennius  was  next  dealt  with  by  the  lecturer,  and  brief 
references  were  made  to  the  statements  of  mediaeval 
chroniclers,  and  of  later  writers,  down  to  Horsley. 
The  appearance  of  the  forged  treatise,  De  Situ 
Britannia:,  was  shown  to  have  had  a  most  mischievous 
effect.  General  Roy  and  others,  long  regarded  as 
authorities,  were  led  by  their  belief  in  its  genuineness 
t6  promulgate  opinions  that  had  no  foundation  in  fact. 
4^^  ^  ^ 

The  session  of  the  St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological 
Society  was  opened  on  November  3,  when  two 
papers  were  read.  The  first,  by  Dr.  J.  Wickham 
Legg,  dealt  with  two  forms  of  linen  vestments  met 
with  in  North  Italy.  The  writer  had  met  with  a 
linen  vestment  without  sleeves,  and  shaped  very  much 
as  the  silken  chasuble  was  shaped  in  early  times, 
which  was  worn  as  a  clerk's  vestment  in  Valentia,  in 
Spain.  He  had  also  found  solitary  instances  of  the 
same  shape  in  linen  elsewhere,  at  Uzes,  in  France, 
and  Klosterneburg,  in  Austria.  But  the  liturgical 
books  printed  at  Venice  and  Verona  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centuries 
showed  many  examples  of  these  surplices  shaped  like 
chasubles.  A  clear  example  would  also  be  seen  in 
the  mosaics  of  St.  Mark's,  Venice.  A  second  form  of 
linen  vestment,  if  such  it  could  be  called,  was  to  be 
found  in  the  large  rectangular  piece  of  linen  which 
covered  the  shoulders,  arms,  and  hands  of  the  "  school 
of  St.  Ambrose "  at  Milan — the  old  men  and  old 
women  who  brought  up  offerings  at  the  High  Mass  in 
the  metropolitical  church  at  Milan.  The  existence  of 
this  guild  could  be  traced  back  to  the  twelfth  century, 
and  they  brought  up  offerings  in  this  dress  at  the 
present  day. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  the  chairman, 
Mr.  Micklethwaite,  and  the  Rev.  Edgar  Hoskins 
took  part. 

The  second  paper  was  by  the  Rev.  T.  Olden,  de- 
scribing an  important  Irish  tract  on  the  mode  of 
consecrating  a  church  contained  in  i\\&  Leabhar  Breac, 
or  "Speckled  Book."  The  tract  was  very  ancient. 
It  contemplated  a  wooden  church  and  a  wooden  altar 
without  relics  ;  the  church  was  sprinkled  with  wine, 
water,  and  bread,  not  ashes.  The  Bishop  made 
crosses  with  his  knife  in  the  walls  of  the  church  and 
seven  on  the  table  of  the  altar.  Two  alphabets,  as  in 
the  Roman  rite,  were  written  on  the  floor.  Distinct 
directions  are  given  for  orientation. 

Considerable  interest  was  taken  in  this  paper,  which 
is  likely  to  attract  much  attention  from  Irish  anti- 
quaries. The  discussion  on  it  was  brought  to  a  close 
by  Mr.  MacAlister,  who  invited  the  society  to  print 
the  whole  of  the  tract  in  Irish  as  well  as  in  English. 

^  ^  ^5 

The  Norwich  and  Norfolk  Archaeological 
Society  held  a  very  successful  meeting  at  Norwich 
on  October  21.  We  are  indebted  to  a  report  in  the 
Eastern  Daily  Press  for  the  following  notice  of  its 
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more  salient  features,  which  has  been  extracted  from 
the  report  in  question  : 

The  members  met  at  the  Thorpe  Railway-station, 
from  which  a  few  steps  led  them  to  the  first  place 
of  interest,  the  Foundry  Bridge.  This,  Mr.  Boling- 
broke  explained  (basing  his  statements  on  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Rev.  W.  Hudson),  was  first  made  in 
x8i  I,  before  which  time  persons  on  the  city  side  of  the 
water  who  wanted  to  go  to  Thorpe  had  to  travel 
round  by  Tombland  and  Bishop  Bridge.  The  name, 
it  appears,  was  derived  from  an  iron  foundry  near  by. 
Bunn  and  Moore's  Pleasure  Gardens,  generally  known 
as  Spring  Gardens,  next  came  in  for  notice.  The 
site  of  these  is  now  occupied  by  Hanson's  timber-yard. 
Here  al-fresco  dances  and  concerts  were  held,  and 
were  very  popular  in  the  last  century  and  the  begin- 
ning of  this.  Attention  was  next  drawn  to  Mr.  Hot- 
black's  house,  which  was  built  by  Mr.  John  Addey  in 
about  1760.  This  has  been  the  residence  of  three 
mayors — John  Addey  in  1773,  William  Herring  in 
1796,  and  John  Hotblack  in  1884.  .Here,  and  all 
along  King  Street,  the  gardens  of  the  houses  formerly 
ran  down  to  the  river.  How  greatly  this  condition  of 
things  has  been  changed  a  trip  down  the  river  will 
make  very  evident.  The  greater  part  of  this  property 
belongs  to  the  Great  Hospital  trustees.  Attention 
was  directed  to  the  old  Watergate,  the  outlines  of 
which  are  still  apparent  in  a  building  occupied  by 
Mr.  George  Base,  oil-merchant.  It  is  thought  that 
one  of  the  ancient  cockies  ran  through  this  Watergate, 
which  was  originally  built  by  the  Austin  friars,  and 
near  to  which  was  the  chapel  of  St.  Ann's.  A 
drawing  of  this  Watergate  by  Crome  is  to  be  found  in 
the  city  collection  of  pictures.  The  Devil's  Tower, 
down  by  the  riverside,  was  the  next  point  of  observa- 
tion. This  tower!  was  built  by  one  Spinks  to  help 
to  prevent  marauders  from  Yarmouth  and  elsewhere 
entering  the  city  by  the  river,  a  chain  being  stretched 
from  one  side  of  the  water  to  the  other.  How  the 
name  Devil's  Tower  came  to  be  applied  to  this 
building  is  not  known. 

The  journey  was  continued  down  the  riverside  to 
Carrow  Bridge,  where  Conisford  was  entered,  and 
King  Street  was  inspected  from  end  to  end.  Of 
course,  the  portion  of  the  old  wall  at  that  spot  where 
the  gates  formerly  hung  was  noticed,  and  then  the 
party  passed  on  to  the  remains  of  the  church  of  St. 
Peter  Southgate,  which  was  dilapidated  in  1882.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  on  the  site  of  the  Albion  Mill 
St.  Olave's  Chapel  formerly  stood,  but  this  was  de- 
molished in  or  before  1345,  when  the  parish  was 
united  to  that  of  St.  Peter  Southgate.  The  site  of 
Hildebrand's  Hospital,  sometimes  called  I\7  Hall, 
came  in  for  some  words  of  comment  from  Mr.  Boling- 
broke.  This  is  in  the  old  parish  of  St.  Edward,  and 
was  founded  in  1200  by  Hildebrand  le  Mercer  and 
Maud,  his  wife,  of  Norwich.  It  was  used  chiefly  for 
the  reception  of  several  poor  persons  who  wanted 
habitations.  The  founder  also  built  a  chapel  adjoin- 
ing the  west  end  of  St.  Edward's  Church.  When 
St.  Edward's  parish  was  united  to  St.  Julian  about 
1269,  the  church  became  appropriated  to  the  hospital, 
and  so  continued  till  the  Dissolution,  when  the  site  of 
the  hospital  was  granted  to  the  Mayor  and  Com- 
monalty of  Norwich  (1547)1  who  pulled  down  the 
church.  The  hospital  continued  under  the  name  of 
Ivy    Hall,   and   some   cottages   known   as    Ivy  Hall 
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G>ttages  passed  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Norwich. 
The  cottages  were  pointed  out  to  the  visitors,  with  a 
stone  bearing  the  inscription,  "Ivy  Hall,  1732." 

In  the  vicinity  of  St.  Julian's  Church  Dr.  Bensley 
read  a  paper  dealing  with  two  of  the  ancient  houses 
in  Conisford,  Sir  Robert  de  Salle's  house  and  the 
house  of  Isaac  the  Jew,  now  called  the  Musick  House. 
Robert  de  Salle's  house  stood  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury at  the  bottom  of  Holgate,  now  Mariner's  Lane, 
the  site  now  being  occupied  by  malt  houses.  He 
was  a  doughty  knight,  who  did  wondrous  deeds  of 
valour,  and  was  finally  torn  to  pieces  by  the  mob. 
The  Musick  House  was  the  former  abode  of  a  rich 
Tew,  from  whom  it  is  said  10,000  marks  were  wrung 
by  the  king.  It  is  said  to  have  been  erected  in  the 
time  of  William  Rufus.  The  crj'pt,  which  Dr.  Bensly 
said  was  domestic,  and  not  ecclesiastic,  and  the  dining 
hall,  were  examined  with  interest.  It  is  now  a  public- 
house,  and  the  crypt  is  used  for  the  storage  of  beer. 
In  St.  Etheldred's  Church  the  Rector,  the  Rev,  E.  B. 
Pearce,  read  a  paper  describing  the  features  of  the 
building,  and  claiming  for  it  Norman  origin,  although 
he  admitted  that  portions  of  it  must  have  been  rebuilt. 
The  plate  used  here  and  that  formerly  used  at  St. 
Peter  s  Southgate  excited  a  good  deal  of  admiration. 
Other  minor  objects  of  interest  in  King  Street  having 
been  visited,  the  party  came  to  St.  Peter  Permounter- 
gate  Church,  concerning  which  a  paper  had  been 
written  by  Mr.  Hudson,  and  was  now  read  by  the 
Vicar,  the  Rev.  E.  G.  Pollard.  The  church  is  said 
by  Blomefield  to  have  been  founded  by  Roger  Bigot, 
the  companion  of  the  Conqueror,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Hudson,  should  be  called  Permentergate  (St. 
Peter  in  the  gate  of  the  parmenters),  who  were  tailors 
or  skinners.  Very  little  remains  of  the  early  church, 
the  present  fabric  belonging  to  the  Perpendicular 
period. 

This  completed  the  work  of  the  morning.  The 
visitors  then  dispersed  in  search  of  lunch,  but  met 
again  at  three  o'clock  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall.  The 
history  of  this  and  Blackfriars'  Hall  was  told  by  Mr. 
James  Mottram,  who  afterwards  took  the  members 
into  the  playground  of  the  Middle  School,  and  there 
pointed  out  objects  of  interest.  While  in  Blackfriars' 
Hall  the  following  communication  was  read  from  Mr. 
Arthur  Collins,  the  City  Engineer  : 

"Whilst  making  excavations  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  electric  light  cables,  an  extensive  settlement 
was  discovered  at  the  east  end  of  the  Guildhall.  On 
opening  out  the  ground  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the 
cause  of  this  settlement,  an  arched  opening  was  dis- 
covered in  a  flint  wall  standing  immediately  in  front 
of  the  Guildhall  wall  proper.  The  top  of  the  arched 
opening  in  question  is  alxjut  8  feet  under  the  level  of 
the  roadway.  The  wall  through  which  it  is  pierced  is 
about  2  feet  6  inches  thick.  Within  this  arched 
opening  there  is  a  cavity  in  the  wall  of  the  Guildhall 
proper,  this  cavity  having  a  length  from  north  to  south 
of  about  4  feet  6  inches,  and  a  width  from  east  to  west 
of  about  I  foot  6  inches.  The  bottom  of  the  arched 
opening  and  cavity  is  3  feet  6  inches  below  the  level 
of  floor  of  crypt.  On  examining  the  east  wall  of  crypt 
beneath  Guildhall  from  within,  the  lines  of  two  quoins 
are  distinctly  visible.  The  survey  which  has  been 
made  does  not  show  these  quoins  to  correspond  with 
the  ends  of  cavity  in  wall.  It  may  be  noted  that  the 
ends  of  cavity  in  wall  are  rough  and  irregular.     The 


cavity  is  not  arched  over,  but  the  wall  of  Guildhall 
proper  appears  to  have  been  corbelled  over  approxi- 
mately flat  to  cover  it.  The  arch  over  opening  is  built 
in  flints  and  bricks.  Originally  it  was  bricked  alxjut 
4^  inches  thick,  but  all  but  one  of  these  bricks  have 
disappeared,  leaving  the  rough  flint  arch  above.  The 
excavations  also  disclosed  a  disused  well  having  an 
internal  diameter  of  about  6  feet,  which  was  sunk  to  a 
depth  of  50  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  road.  There 
was  no  water  in  the  well,  and  a  lamp  which  was 
lowered  to  the  bottom  showed  that  portions  of  the 
sides  had  fallen  to  the  bottom,  so  that  the  original 
depth  could  not  be  ascertained.  This  well  is  arched 
in  brick,  the  springing  level  of  the  arch  being  6  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  road.  The  well  is  bricked  to 
a  depth  of  16  feet  l>eneath  the  surface  of  the  road, 
below  which  the  chalk  through  which  the  well  is 
sunk  is  not  supported.  The  natural  level  of  the  chalk 
appears  to  be  about  6  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
road." 

The  last  place  visited  was  St.  Andrew's  Church, 
concerning  which  Mr.  F.  R.  Beecheno  read  a  paper, 
from  which  we  take  the  following :  Blomefield  tells 
us  that  the  old  church  that  stood  here  was  founded 
before  the  Conquest.  He  is  probably  correct,  though 
I  do  not  know  the  source  from  which  he  got  his 
information.  The  living,  now  a  perpetual  curacy, 
was  anciently  a  rectory,  and  John  le  Brun,  the  patron 
in  1267,  with  the  consent  of  his  brother  Jeffery,  then 
Rector,  gave  the  patronage  to  the  college  of  St.  Mary- 
in-the-Fields,  which  college  obtained  a  license  from 
Edward  III.  to  appropriate  it,  and  in  1350,  upon  the 
authority  of  a  Papal  Bull,  it  was  appropriated  to  the 
college,  which  served  it  till  the  Dissolution  by  chap- 
lains who  dwelt  in  the  college.  At  the  Reformation 
the  patronage  came  to  the  Crown,  and  in  1552  Ed- 
ward VI.  granted  the  advowson  to  William  Mingay 
and  William  Necton,  who  in  1561  sold  it  for  ;^I3  6s.  8d. 
to  the  parish,  and  it  was  vested  in  feoffees  in  trust  for 
the  parishioners.  In  17 16  the  feoffees  appear  to  have 
relinquished  their  rights,  and  the  curate  has  ever  since 
been  chosen  by  popular  election.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  at  the  election  of  1807  the  poll  was  taken 
within  the  altar-rails.  Blomefield  says  the  steejile 
was  rebuilt  in  1478.  He  is  probably  correct,  as  its 
architecture  and  bequests  about  the  time  appear  to 
confirm  him.  The  pulling  down  of  the  rest  of  the 
old  church,  he  adds,  was  begun  in  1500,  and  the  new 
church  would  appear  to  have  been  finished  in  or 
about  1506.  All  that  remains  of  the  former  church  is 
a  band  of  escutcheons,  now  built  in  on  the  exterior  at 
the  east  end.  I  should  like,  before  closing  this  part 
of  the  paper,  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  chapel 
of  Our  Lady  of  Grace  in  the  tower.  There  appears 
to  have  been  an  earlier  chapel  of  the  Virgin  "  at  ye 
end  of  ye  steeple  "  of  the  old  church.  Robert  Gar- 
diner willed  to  be  buried  in  1508  "in  our  Ladle's 
chappele  in  ye  stepalle  within  ye  precincts  of  ye 
churchyard  of  St.  Andrew,"  a  rather  puzzling  expres- 
sion ;  and  in  1525  Thomas  Gierke,  Alderman,  to  be 
buried  in  "ye  south  porch,  next  ye  wyndow  of  our 
Ladyes  Chapille,"  from  which  I  infer  that  the  sides  of 
the  chapel  were  then  open.  The  remains  of  the 
elegant  and,  as  I  think,  original  screen  here  were 
discovered  in  1863,  when  the  gallery  was  removed. 
Of  the  brasses  I  must  confine  myself  to  five  :  (i)  An 
exceedingly  fine  one  to  John  Gilbert,  grocer,  twice 
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Mayor,  who  died  in  1467,  and  Annor,  his  wife.  This 
was  preserved  from  the  old  church,  and  is  now  in  the 
north  porch.  Only  part  of  the  canopy  and  inscription 
remain.  (2)  Robert  Gardiner,  Mayor,  and  his  wife, 
now  in  the  chancel.  He  died  in  1508.  Both  figures 
remain,  and-  Blomefield  erroneously  takes  them  to  be 
those  of  William  Laver,  Mayor  in  1537,  and  his  wife. 
There  is  an  effigy  of  Gardiner,  in  the  window  over 
Sir  John  Suckling's  monument,  kneeling  in  a  room, 
in  the  window  of  which  is  his  merchant's  mark. 
(3)  John  Clark,  Sheriff,  Mayor,  and  M.P.,  who  died 
in  1527.  Only  the  inscription  now  remains.  Cotman 
describes  his  figure  as  a  very  singular  example  of  a 
Mayor  in  his  robes.  Kirkpatrick  gives  a  sketch  of 
John  Clark's  figure  and  that  of  his  wife.  (4)  John 
Underwood,  buried  in  the  nave  in  1541  under  a  stone, 
with  the  five  wounds,  and  the  inscription,  "  Vulnera 
quinque  Dei  sint  medicina  mei."  He  was  the  suffragan 
of  Bishop  Nix  and  titular  Bishop  of  Chalcedon,  and 
the  arms  of  this  titular  see  remain,  impaling  Under- 
wood. It  was  he  who  officially  degraded  Thomas 
Bilney,  the  converter  of  Latimer,  and  martyr.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  St. 
Andrew's  is  not  without  one.  In  1557  Elizabeth 
Cooper,  a  pewterer's  wife,  was  burned  in  the  Lollards' 
Pit.  She  had  openly  recanted  in  this  church,  but 
afterwards  came  during  Divine  service  and  begged 
the  congregation  not  to  follow  her  example.  (5)  John 
Holly,  brewer,  buried  in  1527.  The  initials  of  his 
wife  Elizabeth  and  himself,  together  with  his  mark, 
remain  on  an  escutcheon.  Blomefield  mistakes  the 
initials,  and  assigns  this  brass  to  John  Cambridge. 
And,  speaking  of  Cambridge,  I  must  say  a  word  on 
the  Cambridge  chest,  a  parish  stock  founded  by  him 
in  1442.  He  left  by  will  £\o,  to  be  kept  in  a  chest 
behind  the  altar  in  St.  Anne's  Chapel  at  the  east  end 
of  the  south  aisle,  to  be  lent  out  to  the  poor  of  the 
parish  on  security  of  "a  sufficient  wedde  plej,"  for 
one,  two,  or  three  months  at  the  most,  in  sums 
ranging  from  a  noble  to  40s.  And  each  time  the 
borrowers  deposited  a  pledge  in  the  chest,  and  again 
at  its  redemption,  they  were  charged  to  kneel  before 
the  rood  and  say  a  Paternoster,  an  Ave,  and  the  Creed 
for  John  Cambridge's  soul,  his  wife's  soul,  his  mother's 
soul,  his  brother's  soul,  his  sister's  soul,  for  all  the 
souls  he  was  bounden  or  beholden  to,  and  to  all 
Christian  souls.  Clearly  the  worthy  Alderman  ex- 
pected a  rich  harvest  of  prayers  from  the  constant 
turnover  of  the  £\o.  He  did  not  anticipate  the 
Reformation.  In  1561  and  1566  the  parish  borrowed 
money  out  of  the  chest  and  pawned  the  best  cope  and 
the  Communion  plate.  No  doubt  the  chest  kindly 
lent  the  sacred  vessels  on  Sundays,  and  one  is  rather 
puzzled  to  see  where  the  "  security  "  comes  in.  That 
worthy  pluralist,  George  Gardiner,  already  referred  to, 
the  future  Dean  of  Norwich,  chaplain  in  ordinary  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Rector  of  St.  Martin  Outwich, 
London,  and  Incumbent  of  Swaffham,  Hellesdon, 
West  Stow,  Blofield,  Forncett,  and  Ashill,  borrowed 
£,\  and  pawned  his  silver  spoons.  But  he  was  then 
only  a  poor  curate,  so  we  can  hardly  be  surprised  at 
his  want  of  temporary  assistance.  Kirkpatrick  gives 
a  full  description  of  the  arms  and  merchants'  marks 
anciently  painted  on  the  escutcheons  borne  by  the 
angels  supporting  the  roof  of  the  nave  and  chancel, 
amongst  them  being  the  arms  and  rebus  of  Bishop 
Goldwell.     But  he  says,  "  I  am  apt  to  believe  that  all 


these  marks  have  been  erroneously  renewed  by  some 
unskilful  painter."  Accordingly  his  imperfect  sketches 
are  not  to  be  depended  upon,  I  have  certainly  seen 
John  Gilbert's  mark  on  at  least  two  of  the  escutcheons, 
and  this  Kirkpatrick's  sketches  do  not  convey  at  first 
sight,  though  they  dimly  indicate  it  to  the  careful 
observer.  Of  the  monuments  I  can  only  mention 
three  :  (i)  That  to  Robert  Suckling,  Sheriff  in  1564, 
Mayor  in  1572  and  1582,  and  M.P.  13th  and  28th 
Elizabeth.  He  died  in  1589,  and  was  the  grandfather 
of  Sir  John  Suckling,  the  poet.  (2)  The  sumptuous 
monument,  with  its  quaint  conceits  and  inscriptions  in 
five  languages,  to  Martha,  wife  of  Sir  John  Suckling, 
knight,  son  of  Robert  Suckling.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Thomas  Cranfield,  merchant,  of  London,  and  died 
in  Norwich  in  1613.  Sir  John  died  in  1627,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  buried  here.  He  held  many  high 
offices  under  James  I.  and  Charles  I.,  and  at  one  time 
it  was  thought  likely  he  would  be  made  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  eldest  son,  kneeling  in  the 
monument  at  the  head  of  his  parents,  represents  the 
celebrated  Sir  John  Suckling  the  poet,  famous  alike 
for  his  wit  and  misfortunes.  He  was  born  at  Whitton, 
in  Twickenham,  in  1608,  and  is  too  well  known  for 
further  reference  to  be  necessary  ;  but  in  this  con- 
nection I  should  like  to  point  out  that,  speaking  of 
the  house  just  opposite  the  east  end  of  the  church, 
where  there  are  still  to  be  seen  considerable  remains 
of  decorated  vaulting  and  squared  flint  facing,  Kirk- 
patrick says  of  it  in  a  note  which  I  have,  "  Ye  south 
part  is  a  very  large  strong  building,  and  ye  walls 
intirely  faced  with  squared  black  flints.  The  hall 
belonging  to  it  is  of  ye  antient  form,  exceeding 
spacious  and  lofty,  which  had  buttery  and  pantry  of 
vaulted  work  at  ye  w.  end  next  ye  street.  Robert 
Suckling,  Alderman,  made  ye  great  door  or  gate  of 
this  House  of  Freestone  when  Sheriff,  as  appears  by 
ye  date,  viz.,  1564,  and  his  arms  on  ye  one  side  of  ye 
arch  and  on  ye  other  side  is  ye  arms  of  ye  Merchant 
Adventurers.  In  ye  window  of  ye  great  parlour  is 
this  sentence,  in  capitals,  at  ye  top  of  every  pane  of 
glass,  viz.  : — 'Thynk  and  thank  God,'  and  on  ye 
portal  of  it  is  carved  with  ye  mark  of  ye  aforesaid 
John  Clark,  Alderman,  and  ye  Mercers'  Arms." 
Here  earlier  lived  the  Cambridges,  as  well  as  John 
Clark,  and  it  must  have  been  a  grand  and  extensive 
mansion.  I  suppose  Martha  Suckling  died  in  it,  and 
perhaps  her  son,  the  poet,  may  have  sometimes  visited 
it  in  his  boyhood.  (3)  A  tablet  to  William  Moore, 
Mayor  in  1835,  which  says:  "Thus  the  parish  of 
Saint  Andrew  had  the  honour  of  giving  to  the  city  of 
Norwich  the  first  and  the  last  of  its  Mayors  under  its 
ancient  and  venerated  charter."  The  first  was  William 
Appleyard,  Mayor  in  1403,  who  resided  in  the  Bride- 
well and  kept  his  mayoralty  there ;  and,  speaking  of 
the  Bridewell,  it  is  interesting  to  remember  that  when 
Evelyn  visited  Sir  Thomas  Browne  in  1671,  he  says 
he  saw  "  buildings  of  flint  so  exquisitely  headed  and 
squared  as  I  was  much  astonished  at ;  but  he  (Sir 
Thomas  Browne)  told  me  they  had  lost  the  art  of 
squaring  the  flints,  in  which  they  once  so  much 
excelled,  and  of  which  the  churches,  best  houses,  and 
walls  are  built."  We  may  be  sure  that  in  this  historic 
ramble  the  Bridewell,  St.  Miles's  Church,  and  Suck- 
ling's house  were  all  visited  by  these  illustrious  men, 
and  one  would  dearly  like  to  have  been  in  their  com- 
pany, or  else  that  there  had  been  a  Boswell  to  record 
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their  talk.  In  conclusion,  I  can  only  briefly  mention 
the  consecration  crosses  in  the  north  aisle  (I  have  seen 
remains  of  three  others) ;  the  ancient  sedilia,  dis- 
covered in  1849;  the  rood  stair  turret;  the  miseri- 
cords ;  the  fine  cup,  made  in  1568  by  Peter  Peterson, 
who  resided  in  this  parish  ;  the  beautiful  cup  and 
cover,  dated  1617,  given  by  Alderman  Nathaniel 
Remington ;  and  lastly,  the  ancient  stained  glass, 
now  in  the  two  easternmost  clerestory  windows,  but 
formerly  in  the  east  window.  The  subjects  are  Death 
and  the  Bishop,  from  the  "Dance  of  Death,"  the 
Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  or,  according  to  Blomefield,  the 
stoning  of  the  man  who  gathered  sticks  on  the  Sab- 
bath, and  the  Brazen  Serpent,  which  is,  oddly  enough, 
coloured  blue. 

In  the  evening  the  members  dined  at  the  Maid's 
Head  Hotel.  The  dinner  was  held  in  honour  of 
the  Yarmouth  members,  but  not  one  of  them  was 
present  !  Some  notes  by  Mr.  Hudson  relating  to  the 
affairs  of  St.  Peter  Permountergate  were  read  by 
Mr.  Pollard  and  Dr.  Bensley.  Mr.  W.  H.  Jones 
read  a  paper  upon  the  "  Accounts  of  the  Monastery 
at  Norwich,"  with  particular  reference  to  the  masons 
and  the  conditions  under  which  they  pursued  their 
craft.  The  following  are  three  of  the  notes  supplied 
by  Mr.  Hudson : 

THE  UNREKORMED  FRANCHISE  IN  NORWICH. 
In  the  year  1768  there  was  a  contested  election  in 
Norwich,  and  the  list  of  voters  was  published.  Who 
got  in  or  who  did  not  is  not  of  importance  to  my  story. 
The  list  shows  that  114  persons  voted  from  the  parish 
of  St.  Peter  Permountergate,  whose  names  are  all 
given.  The  qualification  for  the  franchise  was  a  40s. 
holding  in  the  city,  or  the  possession  of  the  privilege 
of  being  a  freeman.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  compare 
this  list  of  names  with  the  contemporary  list  of  persons 
who  paid  the  church  rate  in  the  parish  that  same 
year.  The  result  was  rather  startling.  Out  of  the 
1 14  voters,  only  27  are  included  in  the  list  of  rate- 
payers. Twenty-four  of  the  ratepayers  with  a  rental 
of  40s.  and  upwards  did  not  vote  from  this  parish  ;  no 
doubt  they  were  resident  in  other  parishes,  and  voted 
from  them.  It  ajipears,  then,  that  out  of  114  voters 
in  that  single  parish  at  that  date,  no  less  than  87  were 
not  only  not  possessors  of  a  40s.  holding,  but  did  not 
even  possess  sufficient  property  to  be  chargeable  with 
the  Church  rate.  There  seems  to  be  only  one  explana- 
tion, namely,  that  the  whole  of  them  belonged  to  the 
poorer  class  of  freemen,  who  voted  solely  on  that 
qualification.  St.  Peter  Permountergate  parish  at 
that  time  contained  a  district  of  notorious  character — 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pump  Street — all  swept  away 
when  the  Castle  Hill  was  altered  in  1863.  It  might 
therefore  be  somewhat  fuller  of  such  voters  than  a 
good  many  others.  But  if  it  really  be  the  case  that 
to  any  great  extent  throughout  the  city  87  out  of 
1 14  voters  consisted  of  the  irresponsible  gentlemen 
who  reserved  their  votes  till  the  last  moment  to  sell 
to  the  highest  bidder,  we  may  well  understand  the 
haphazard  character  of  the  process  by  which  legis- 
lators were  elected,  and  the  value  of  a  freeman's  vote. 
Evidently  the  possessor  of  a  piece  of  property  so 
valuable  would  not  envy  the  possessor  of  a  40s.  hold- 
ing, and  had  found  a  means  of  self-help  very  superior 
to  the  loan  of  6s.  6d.  to  be  paid  back  by  weekly 
instalments  in  six  months. 


NATIONAL  VICTORIES. 
In  spite  of  the  corrupt  machinery  of  choosing 
legislators,  they  managed  to  carry  the  country  safely 
through  the  great  national  crisis  of  the  French  Revo- 
lutionary War.  The  day  of  our  meeting  will  aflbrd 
a  good  reason  for  gathering  a  few  extracts  from  the 
parochial  register  of  those  stirring  times.  Here  are 
some  of  the  local  echoes  of  national  feeling  :  "  1798, 
October  19th,  form  of  prayer  on  the  victory  obtained 
by  Admirable  Sir  Horatio  Nelson  over  the  French 
fleet  off"  the  Nile  ist  August,  6d.  ;"  "  November  12th, 
form  of  prayer  for  general  thanksgiving  on  29th 
Noveml)er,  is.  ;"  "  Novemlier  29th,  paid  the  ringers, 
thanksgiving  day,  evening  illuminated,  ids.  6d."  The 
Peace  of  Amiens  was  welcomed  with  a  delight  which 
shows  how  heavily  the  burden  of  a  prolonged  war  had 
been  weighing  on  the  people.  Even  in  Ocloiier,  1801, 
the  ringers  were  paid  "  for  two  days  on  account  of 
signing  preliminaries  of  peace,  £,\  is."  On  March 31, 
I&D2,  they  were  jiaid  los.  6d.  "for  jieace  being  pro- 
claimed,' and  a  copy  of  the  proclamation,  a  form  of 
prayer,  and  a  notice  cost  is.  6d.  The  war,  however, 
broke  out  again.  In  1804  England  was  trembling 
with  the  fears  of  invasion,  and  all  the  hopes  of  the 
nation  seemed  to  rest  on  the  fleet,  and  especially  the 
popular  hero,  Nelson.  On  May  25,  1804,  a  "form 
of  prayer  and  proclamation  for  a  general  fast  "  were 
paid  for,  and  the  same  again  on  February  20,  1805. 
Then  later  in  the  same  year  the  relief  came.  We 
read  :  "  December  5th  :  Paid  for  a  form  of  prayer 
and  proclamation  on  account  of  the  late  glorious 
victory  obtained  over  the  combined  fleets  of  France 
and  Spain,  by  Lord  Viscount  Nelson,  off"  Cape 
Trafalgar,  on  2 1st  October,  is."  No  bells  were  rung 
in  the  great  Admiral's  own  county,  for  the  glory  of  the 
victory  was  overshadowed  by  his  death  ;  and  then  we 
read  :  "  1806,  January  9th  :  Paid  Church  (the  sexton) 
for  tolling  the  bell  two  hours,  being  the  day  of  Lord 
Viscount  Nelson's  funeral,  4s  "  Still  the  war  went 
on,  but  no  notice  is  taken  of  the  Peninsular  victories. 
When,  however,  in  1814,  Buonaparte  was  driven  to 
abdicate,  the  churchwardens  of  St.  Peter  Permounter- 
gate seem  to  have  quite  lost  their  heads.  They  enter, 
April  12,  1814,  "  Putting  flag  upon  the  steeple  on 
Buonaparte's  overthrow,  beer,  ditto,  7s.  6d."  There 
is  a  delightful  vagueness  about  the  comparative  cost 
of  the  flag  and  the  beer.  Then,  again,  "  Ringers  and 
beer,  illumination  day,  7s."  If  we  may  suggest  that 
in  the  former  entry  the  flag  cost  6d.  and  the  beer  7s., 
then  it  would  seem  that  on  this  occasion,  under  the 
influence  of  the  7s.  worth  of  beer,  the  ringers  forgot 
to  ask  for  their  usual  IDs.  6d.  Everybody  was  evidently 
very  happy  at  "  Buonaparte's  overthrow,"  for  that 
same  year  was  paid  "  Parr  &  Co.,  cloth  for  sexton's 
coat,  ^3  4s.  ;  and  making  sexton's  coat,  gold  lace,  &c., 
;^3  14s.  6d."  They  meant  to  keep  up  their  dignity 
when  they  had  overthrown  Buonaparte.  But,  alas 
for  their  satisfaction  !  Buonaparte  was  only  half  over- 
thrown ;  he  escaped  from  Elba,  and  was  soon  again 
a  terror  to  Europe.  Now,  churchwardens  are  only 
human,  and  victories  and  beer  were  all  very  well  now 
and  then  ;  but  you  might  have  too  much  of  them.  A 
•'  general  fast "  only  cost  6d.,  but  here  was  a  fearful 
prospect  of  endless  repetitions  of  "  ringers  and  beer." 
So  they  apparently  determined  to  have  no  more  to  do 
with  such  things.  If  England  expected  every  man  to 
do  his  duty,  their  duty  was  to  see  after  the  parish,  and 
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they  couldn't  be  upset  with  these  disturbing  elements. 
So  even  when  they  were  officially  enjoined  to  be 
thankful  for  the  crowning  victory  of  Waterloo,  they 
only  grumpily  put  down  "Prayer  and  letter  for 
Waterloo  business  (!)  2s." 

NORWICH  A  PORT. 
My  last  extract  recalls  a  matter  in  which  Great 
Yarmouth  was  also  concerned,  and  perhaps  did  not 
act  most  wisely  for  its  own  interest.  On  March  8, 
1827,  occurs  the  entry,  "  Ringing  the  bells  for  Norwich 
a  port,  los.  6d."  The  story  connected  with  this  is  a 
long  one,  and  I  can  only  briefly  allude  to  it.  At  the 
end  of  last  century  Norwich  was  at  the  height  of  its 
modern  prosperity,  being  the  great  centre  of  the 
woollen  trade  in  the  kingdom.  Its  merchants  did  a 
great  deal  of  foreign  business,  all  of  which  had  not 
only  to  pass  through  Yarmouth,  but  involved  the 
necessity  of  transferring  goods  at  Yarmouth  to  and 
from  river  keels  and  wherries  into  sea-going  vessels. 
The  Norwich  merchants,  thinking  that  this  tended  to 
the  deterioration  of  their  goods  and  the  capture  of 
some  of  their  lawful  profits  by  Yarmouth  men,  had 
long  meditated  on  the  possibility  of  getting,  sea-going 
vessels  right  up  to  Norwich  without  breaking  the 
cargoes.  A  Mr.  Crisp  Brown,  Alderman  of  Norwich, 
definitely  obtained  the  approval  of  the  City  Assembly 
in  1814  to  make  an  attempt  to  carry  out  this  project, 
and  an  eminent  engineer,  .Mr.  Cubitt,  was  appointed 
to  survey.  He  reported  in  1818  that  by  making  a 
cut  so  as  to  avoid  the  shallows  of  Breydon,  and  by 
deepening  the  river  in  certain  places,  the  purpose 
might  be  effected.  On  this  report  the  City  Assembly^ 
approved  of  the  project ;  but  hearing  that  Yarmouth 
meant  to  oppose  it,  they  applied  to  Mr.  Cubitt  again 
to  suggest  an  alternative  scheme  through  Lowestoft. 
Mr.  Telford,  another  eminent  engineer,  approved  of 
both  schemes,  but  suggested  the  Yarmouth  passage  as 
preferable.  Yarmouth,  however,  determined  to  oppose 
it  in  any  and  every  form,  and  so  the  Norwich  merchants 
settled  to  adopt  the  Lowestoft  scheme.  This  was  in 
1821.  In  1826  they  applied  to  Parliament,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  opposition  of  Yarmouth  the  appli- 
cation was  just  rejected  by  the  Committee.  The 
following  year  they  applied  again,  and  this  time  the 
Committee  approved  the  Bill,  which  was  afterwards 
passed  by  the  Commons,  and  then  by  the  Lords.  It 
IS  said  in  Stacey's  History  of  Nonuich  to  have  received 
the  Royal  assent  on  May  28,  1827.  As  St.  Peter 
Permountergate  rang  its  bells  on  March  8,  the  result 
must  have  been  assured  at  that  earlier  date.  The 
people  in  that  parish  no  doubt  felt  interested  in  the 
matter,  because  it  abuts  on  the  river  for  a  long  extent 
of  boundary,  and  the  docks  were  to  have  been  in  the 
opposite  meadows.  The  result  of  it  all  was  that  the 
scheme  was  carried  out.  The  sands  which  blocked 
out  Lowestoft  harbour  from  the  sea  were  cut  through 
and  a  harbour  commenced.  A  cut  was  made  con- 
necting it  with  the  Waveney  through  Oulton  Broad. 
Another  cut  from  Haddiscoe  to  Reedham  made  a 
further  connection  with  the  Norwich  river,  and  so 
made  a  water-way  right  up  to  Norwich,  free  of  Yar- 
mouth. When  this  was  all  finished  a  large  vessel 
was  actually  brought  up  to  Norwich.  But  little  more 
came  of  it  directly.  A  good  deal,  however,  resulted 
indirectly  in  the  rise  of  Lowestoft.  The  promoters  of 
the  scheme,  having  borrowed  money  from  the  Govern- 


ment, were  finally  obliged  to  yield  up  the  harbour 
works  in  default  of  payment.  They  were  purchased  by 
Mr.  Peto,  and  by  him  and  others  was  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  modern  career  of  Lowestoft.  The  attempt 
to  make  "  Norwich  a  port"  ended  in  making  Lowestoft 
a  port  and  a  favourite  watering-place. 
^^  *09  ^ 

A  meeting  of  the  Royal  .Society  ok  Antiquaries 
OF  Ireland  was  held  on  October  27,  in  the  Royal 
Dublin  .Society's  House,  Kildare  Street. 

Mr.  F.  Elrington  Ball  read  a  paper  on  "  Stillorgan 
Park  and  its  History."  He  said  a  stranger  would  little 
think  to-day  on  seeing  Stillorgan  Park  for  the  first 
time,  intersected  as  it  was  by  public  roads  and  dotted 
over  with  villas,  either  completed  or  in  the  course  ot 
erection,  that  it  had  once  been  the  site  of  a  large  and 
handsome  mansion,  the  home  of  distinguished  poli- 
ticians and  of  statesmen.  Yet  such  was  the  case. 
Where  Park  House  now  stood  there  was  formerly 
a  stately  dwelling  known  as  Stillorgan  House,  the 
owners  of  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  played  no 
unimportant  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  their  time  ; 
and  this  house  originally  stood  in  a  park,  which 
covered  a  vast  tract  of  country,  stretching  on  the 
south  to  Newtown  Park  Avenue,  on  the  east  to  Black- 
rock,  and  on  the  north  to  Merrion  Avenue.  Mrs. 
Delany,  in  describing  a  visit  she  paid  to  Stillorgan, 
compared  the  residence  in  appearance  to  one  made  of 
a  pack  of  cards.  The  gardens,  which  were  so  exten- 
sive as  to  cover  thirteen  acres,  were  laid  out  in  the 
old-fashioned  style,  probably  by  an  Englishman 
named  BuUein,  who  was  the  principal  rural  artist  in 
Ireland  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  it  abounded 
in  straight  avenues  and  alleys,  with  curious  edgings  of 
box,  carefully  clipped  yew-trees,  knots  of  flowers 
topiary  work  and  grassy  slopes,  and  possibly  there 
might  have  been,  as  in  Bullein's  nursery,  the  repre- 
sentation of  a  boar  hunt  or  a  hare  chase  cut  out  in 
box.  Everything  was  made  on  a  strictly  rectangular 
line,  even  to  the  artificial  fish  ponds,  with  three  of 
which  the  pleasure-grounds  were  furnished.  Though 
being  rapidly  filled  with  rubbish,  two  of  these  were 
still  to  be  seen.  The  ground  now  occupied  by  Obelisk 
Park,  Carysfort  House,  and  Newtown  Park  village, 
then  formed  an  extensive  deer  park,  the  wall  of  which 
was  still  to  be  seen  stretching  behind  the  first-named 
place.  The  obelisk,  which  was  probably  erected  in 
1727,  was,  it  was  traditionally  reported,  designed  by 
Sir  Edward  Lovat  Pearce,  the  architect  of  the  Irish 
Houses  of  Parliament.  It  was  more  than  ico  feet 
high,  of  cut  granite  stone,  and  rose  from  a  rustic 
base  formed  of  huge  uncut  rocks.  In  1840  the  house 
became  the  residence  of  Mr.  Arthur  Lee  Guinness, 
the  brother  of  Sir  Benjamin  Lee  Guinness,  who 
restored  the  place  to  some  of  its  former  magnificence, 
and  revived  its  reputation  for  lavish  hospitality.  The 
house  remained  in  his  possession  until  i860,  and  after- 
wards fell  more  and  more  into  ruin,  until  finally, 
twenty  years  ago,  its  walls  were  levelled  with  the 
ground. 

Several  excellent  lantern  slides  were  shown  in 
illustration  of  the  lecture. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Stokes  showed  a  series  of  relics  of 
Dean  Swift,  including  a  copy  of  his  handwriting. 

A  picture  of  Moira  House,  now  the  Mendicity 
Institution,  was  shown  on  the  screen  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Stokes,  who  said  that  this  old  residence  had  lieen 
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frequented  by  celebrated  statesmen  and  ladies,  and 
by  notable  personages  like  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
and  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone. 

^  ^  ^ 

The  first  meeting  of  the  British  ARcUvt-OLCoicAi. 
Association  for  the  session  1897-98  was  held  on 
November  3.  The  Rev.  J.  Cave  Browne  exhibited 
an  elegantly-shaped  vase  of  terra-cotta  of  medi;tval 
date,  and  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maidstone. 

Mr.  J.  Chalkley  Gould  submitted  several  good 
examples  of  James  II.  base  coinage,  6d.,  is.,  2s.  6d., 
and  5s.,  respectively,  known  as  '*  Irish  Gun  Money," 
and  read  some  notes  descriptive  of  them,  partly 
derived  from  (i  ill's  Manual  of  English,  Scolcli  and 
Irish  Coins.  Mr.  (Jould  also  exhibited  some  examples 
of  James's  British  pewter  coins,  having  a  plug  of 
copper  or  mixed  metal  in  the  centre  of  each. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Compton,  V.P.,  read  a  paper  on 
Rhuddlan,  in  Flintshire,  where  are  the  ruins  of  a 
castle,  and  formerly  were  a  hospital,  a  priory,  and  a 
preceptory  of  Knights  Templars.  The  earliest  record 
of  the  place  occurs  in  a.ij.  795,  when  a  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Saxons  and  Welsh,  in  which 
Caradoc,  King  of  North  Wales,  Meredyth,  King  of 
Dyvid,  and  Offa,  King  of  Mercia,  were  slain.  Very 
little  is  known  of  the  hosjiital ;  it  most  probably 
merged  into  the  priory,  which  lasted  till  the  Dissolu- 
tion, when  it  was  granted  to  Henry  ap  Harry,  32 
Henry  V'lII.  The  castle  is  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Llewelyn  ap  Siltsyllt  in  a.u.  1015,  and  after  fre- 
quently changing  hands  between  the  English  and 
Welsh,  it  was  held  by  King  Edward  I.,  when  he 
conquered  the  Welsh,  on  the  death  of  Llewelyn  in 
1282,  and  it  was  here  that  the  terms  of  the  Welsh 
capitulation,  known  as  the  .Statute  of  Rhuddlan,  were 
signed,  on  the  Sunday  in  Mid-Lent  in  1184. 

The  chairman  made  some  observations  descrip- 
tive of  the  formation  of  the  castle,  and  Mr.  Worsfold, 
Mr.  Patrick,  and  others,  took  part  in  the  discussion. 


EetJietDS  anD  H^otices 
of  JI3eto  T5ooks. 

Publishers  are  requested  to  be  so  good  as  always  to 
mark  clearly  the  prices  of  books  sent  for  review,  as 
these  notices  are  intended  to  be  a  practical  aid  to 
book-buying  readers.  ] 

The  Church  ok  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  Oxford. 
By  T.  G.  Jackson,  R.A.,  architect.     Cloth,  4to., 
pp.  xiv,  231,  with  many  illustrations.     Oxford: 
Claremlon  Press.     Price  36s.  net. 
Mr.  Jackson  has  already  placed  antiquaries  under  a 
debt  of  gratitude  by  the  excellent  History  of  Wadham 
College  which  he  published  a  few  years  ago.     That 
debt  is  now  largely  increased  by  the  present  monograph 
on  St.  Mary's  Church,  Oxford.     The  volume  before 
us  is,  we  suppose,  in  some  measure  the  outcome  of 
Mr.  Jackson's  engagement  as  the  architect  employed 
for  the  repair  of  the  tower  and  spire,  and  the  subse- 
quent controversy  to  which  some  of  his  proposals  gave 
rise.     We  are  so  constantly  taking  the  side  opposed 
to  the  "  restorer,"  that  we  feel  bound  to  say  in  the 


case  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  that  while  not  altogether 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Jackson,  we  are  fain  to  admit  that 
there  was  more  to  be  said  on  his  side  than  is  often  the 
case,  and  that  it  is  only  fair  to  recognise  the  spirit  in 
which  he  approaches  the  subject  of  the  restoration  in 
the  beautiful  monograph  before  us.  It  is  a  great 
contrast  to  the  callous  indifference  of  other  architects 
who  think  that  to  pull  down  and  rebuild  is  the  same 
as  to  repair  and  strengthen  existing  work. 

Mr.  Jackson's  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first,  which  consists  of  four  chapters,  contains  an 
extremely  interesting  history  of  the  church,  its  un- 
defined connection  with  the  University,  and  the 
many  notable  scenes  which  it  has  witnessed,  cul- 
minating with  the  condemnation  of  the  three  bishops 
— Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer.  The  second  portion 
of  the  book  deals  with  the  architecture  and  architectural 
history  of  the  fabric,  and  with  the  statues  in  the  spire, 
around  which  much  of  the  recent  controversy  centred. 
Excellent  photographs  are  given  of  each  of  the  statues, 
so  that  the  reader  is  able  to  recognise  at  once  their 
very  exceptional  character  and  excellence.  Besides 
these  photographs,  there  are  a  number  of  plans,  sections, 
and  drawings,  as  well  as  other  illustrations,  including 
a  photograph  of  the  south  porch.  We  are  glad  to  see 
that  Mr.  Jackson  fully  recognises  the  merits  of  the 
latter.  Speaking  (p.  127)  of  the  former  mediaeval 
entrance,  Mr.  Jackson  says  :  "  Both  porch  and  parvise 
however  were  swept  away  and  replaced  by  the 
picturesque  structure  erected  in  1637,  at  an  expense 
of  ;^230,  by  Dr.  Morgan  Owen,  chaplain  to  Bishop 
Laud,  who  was  then  Chancellor  of  the  University. 
Twisted  columns  with  composite  capitals,  supporting 
a  classic -entablature  with  broken  pediments,  enclose 
a  vaulted  ceiling  of  fan  tracery  and  a  Gothic  doorway. 
From  the  centre  of  the  classic  arch  hangs  a  Gothic 
pendant  forming  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  the 
titular  saint  of  the  church,  St.  Mary  the  Virgin,  with 
the  Infant  Christ  on  her  right  arm,  which  formed  one 
of  the  articles  of  the  impeachment  of  Archbishop 
Laud.  The  figure  is  enshrined  in  a  classic  niche  with 
broken  pediment,  and  an  open  book  in  the  head  with 
the  motto  '  Dominus  illuminatio  mea.'  Two  crowns 
surmount  the  book,  and  a  third  is  below,  as  borne  on 
the  University  escutcheon.  Sitting  angels  fill  the 
spandrils  of  the  arch  and  flank  the  head  of  the  niche, 
and  a  wrought  iron  gate  of  graceful  design  which 
incloses  the  porch  is  thrown  up  into  admirable  relief 
by  the  dark  shadow  of  the  interior.  The  whole  is  a 
strange  mixture  of  Rococo  renaissance  and  late  Gothic 
work  ;  an  unmistakably  English  design  when  closely 
considered,  but  resembling  at  the  first  glance  some  of 
the  late  classic  altar-pieces  of  Belgium.  It  has  never 
found  favour  with  Gothic  purists,  and  has  at  times 
been  in  danger  from  them.  Dr.  Harington  coldly 
condemns  it  as  having  no  claims  to  admiration.  Dr. 
Ingram  mentions  its  date  but  otherwise  ignores  it. 
In  1862  the  Oxford  dilettanti  discussed  the  advisability 
of  retaining  it,  and  only  admitted  it  to  have  any  claims 
to  preservation  on  account  of  its  historical  associations. 
These  considerations  prevailed,  and  the  porch  was  not 
only  retained  but  extensively  restored."  Then,  speak- 
ing of  the  various  claims  and  theories  as  to  who  was 
the  original  designer  of  the  porch,  Mr.  Jackson  adds  : 
"  Fortunately  for  the  fate  of  this  irregular  but  interest- 
ing and  picturesque  structure  the  fervour  of  neo- 
Gothicism  has  abated,  and  is  now  less  dangerous  to 
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ancient  architecture  which  fails  to  conform  to  academic 
standards  of  purity."  We  have  quoted  this  in  full, 
both  because  it  is  an  excellent  and  appreciative  account 
of  a  beautiful  structure,  and  also  because  it  shows  Mr. 
Jackson's  spirit  in  dealing  with  the  church  to  which 
it  belongs,  and  of  which  it  is  really  one  of  the  chief 
ornaments.  We  have  not  space  to  say  more  than  to 
thank  Mr.  Jackson,  on  behalf  of  all  who  take  an  in- 
terest in  ecclesiastical  archoeology,  for  this  beautiful 
and  very  satisfactory  book. 

*  *  * 
Captain  Cuellar's  Adventures  in  Connacht 
AND  Ulster,  a.d.  1588.  By  Hugh  AUingham. 
With  an  Introduction  and  a  Complete  Transla- 
tion of  Captain  Cuellar's  Narrative  of  the  Spanish 
Armada,  by  Robert  Crawford.  London  :  Elliot 
Stock.  Price  2s. 
This  little  book  contains  an  excellent  piece  of  pains- 
taking work  of  very  great  interest.  It  is  necessary  to 
say  a  few  words  by  way  of  explanation  as  to  the  matter 
generally.  There  was  published  at  Madrid  in  1885 
a  book  entitled  La  Armada  Invincible,  in  which  was 
contained  a  document  entitled  "  Letter  of  One  who 
was  with  the  Armada  for  England,  and  an  Account 
of  the  Expedition."  The  writer  of  this  letter  (which 
Captain  Duro,  the  author  of  La  Armada  Invincible, 
discovered  among  the  archives  of  the  Academia  de  la 
Historia,  at  Madrid),  was  Don  Francesco  Cuellar, 
captain  of  the  San  Pedro,  a  galleon  of  twenty-four 
guns,  the  command  of  which,  however,  was  taken 
from  him  during  the  course  of  the  expedition.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  his  misfortunes 
in  regard  to  this,  or  other  matters,  further  than  to  say 
that  his  "  letter  "  is  of  exceptional  interest,  giving  as 
it  does  Cuellar's  experiences  in  very  clear  and  graphic 
terms.  Attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  "  letter  "  by 
Lord  Ducie  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  (of  September, 
1885),  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  J.  Anthony  Froude  in 
Longman's  Magazine  (of  September,  October,  and 
November,  1891).  After  being  removed  from  the 
command  of  the  San  Pedro,  Cuellar  was  placed  on 
board  the  ship  of  the  Judge  Advocate  or  Provost 
Marshal.  This  vessel  with  two  others  was  wrecked 
in  September,  1588,  off  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland, 
and  Cuellar  was  one  of  the  few  who  escaped  to  land, 
and  of  the  still  fewer  who  subsequently  escaped  the 
fate  of  being  murdered  in  cold  blood  by  the  Irish 
"  savages,"  as  he  describes  them.  The  difficulty 
which  writers  like  Mr.  Froude  met  with  was  in  the 
identification  of  the  exact  spot  where  the  three  ships 
were  wrecked,  and  the  various  places  mentioned  by 
Cuellar  in  his  wanderings  in  that  part  of  Ireland. 
This  identification  is  the  work  which,  with  much 
painstaking  care,  Mr.  AUingham  has  fully  worked 
out,  thus  adding  immensely  to  the  very  high  value 
and  interest  attaching  to  Cuellar's  story.  Into  that 
story  we  cannot  enter  at  length,  but  we  may  say  that 
it  incidentally  throws  much  light  on  the  customs  and 
mode  of  life  of  the  people  of  that  part  of  Ireland  three 
centuries  ago.  He  speaks  of  them  all,  whether  friendly 
or  otherwise,  as  "savages."  Their  rude  manner  of 
life  and  conduct  would  make  them  appear  to  a  high- 
born Castilian  of  those  days,  much  as  some  kindly 
savages  in  the  Pacific  Islands  or  elsewhere  might 
seem  to  a  shipwrecked  mariner  in  our  own  time.  If 
the  majority  were  heartlessly  cruel  to  the  unfortunate 
Spaniards,  others  were  in  their  own  rough  manner 


kind  to  them,  and  had  it  not  been  for  this,  and 
especially  for  the  shelter  afforded  him  by  MacClancy 
at  Rossclogher  Castle,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  Cuellar 
would  have  escaped  to  tell  the  tale  which  is  of  so 
much  historical  interest  to  us.  Mr.  AUingham  has 
been  very  successful  in  translating  Cuellar's  phonetic 
spelling  of  Irish  names,  and  in  tracing  out  the  entire 
topography  of  the  locality  traversed  by  Cuellar.  In 
this  he  has  been  greatly  assisted  by  a  very  careful 
translation  of  the  Spanish  letter  which  has  been 
specially  made  for  him  by  Mr.  R.  Crawford.  On 
two  occasions  Cuellar  met  with  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen  who  were  going  about  disguised  as  laymen, 
and  who  befriended  him.  In  the  first  instance  he 
gives  no  name  or  clue  for  identification,  but  in  the 
second  case  he  tells  us  that  his  benefactor  was  a 
bishop  "  Don  Reimundo  Termi."  To  this  name  Mr. 
Crawford  has  placed  a  query  within  brackets  in  his 
translation  "?  Bishop  of  Times."  There  surely  never 
was  a  bishop  who  bore  so  strange  a  title  !  It  would 
be  of  some  interest  if  the  bishop  could  be  identified, 
and  this  can,  we  think,  be  done.  The  neighbourhood 
of  Sligo  where  Cuellar  was,  is  within  the  limits  of  the 
diocese  of  Elphin,  and  Cams,  in  Series  Episcoporum 
(Appendix,  p.  68),  gives  the  name  of  "Raymund 
Galvirius"  as  Bishop  of  Elphin  at  the  beginning  of 
the  next  century.  The  probability  is  that  this  was 
the  bishop  who  befriended  Cuellar,  and  who  helped 
him  to  get  to  Shetland,  whence  he  at  length  reached 
Antwerp.  "Termi"  is  an  impossible  Irish  name, 
and  "  Galvirius  "  is  evidently  a  mistake  for  Galvidius 
— a  Galway  man.  We  shall  scarcely  be  assuming 
too  much  if  we  take  it  that  Termi  is  Cuellar's  version 
of  Tierney,  and  that  the  liishop  referred  to  was  the 
Bishop  of  Elphin,  whose  name  was  Raymund  Tierney, 
of  Galway,  the  date  of  whose  accession  to  the  see  was 
unknown  to  Gams. 

All  those  to  whom  stories  of  the  destruction  of  the 
Invincible  Armada  are  of  interest— and  there  are  few 
English-speaking  people  to  whom  those  stories  are 
not— will  find  this  book  of  the  very  highest  degree  of 
interest.  Besides  this,  the  information  as  to  Irish  life 
and  customs  at  the  time  is  of  much  real  value,  and  is 
very  curious.  Mr.  Crawford's  version  of  Cuellar's 
letter,  and  Mr.  AUingham's  careful  identification  of 
persons,  places,  and  things  mentioned  in  it,  deserve 
all  possible  praise.  We  know  of  few  such  unassum- 
ing little  books  of  a  like  degree  of  merit  and  general 
interest. 

V         w         w 
The  Elevation  and  Procession  of  the  Ceri  at 
GuBBio.     By  Herbert  M.  Bower.     Cloth,  8vo., 
pp.  X,  146.    London  (for  the  Folk- Lore  Society) : 
David  Nutt.     Price  7s.  6d. 
Gubbio  is  a  very  ancient  city  in  Northern  Italy,  but 
it  is  not  so  much  as  mentioned  in  Murray's  Handbook, 
although  the  ceremonies  annually  observed  there  on 
May  15,  the  vigil  of  the  feast  of  St.  Ubaldo,  the  local 
patron,   alone   render   such  an   omission   matter   for 
surprise.     Mr.   Bower's   book,    which   is   the  thirty- 
ninth  volume  of  the  publications  of  the  Folk-Lore 
Society,  describes  those  ceremonies,  and  seeks  to  find 
an  explanation  for  them  in  the  dim  past  of  pagan 
mythology  and  tree-worship.     The  ceremonies  them- 
selves are  of  a  quasi-ecclesiastical  character,  and  are 
certainly  of  a  most  remarkable  nature.     Perhaps  it 
would   be   correct   to  describe   them  as    forming    a 
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popular  local  celebration,  in  which  the  bishop  and 
other  ecclesiastics  of  the  cathedral  church  take  a  part. 
The  chief  and  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  perform- 
ance is  the  elevating  and  carrying  through  the  town 
three  small  images  of  saints  (St.  Ubaldo,  St.  Antonio, 
and  St.  Giorgio)  perched  upon  the  ton  of  curiously- 
constructed  pedestals,  called  Ceri.  These  |)edestals 
are  Ixirne  by  certain  groups  of  men,  who  partake  of 
ceremonial  meals  together,  and  wear  a  sort  of  uni- 
form, and  are  called  Ccraioli.  Certainly  a  more 
curious  and  strange  celebration  can  hardly  be  found 
anywhere.  Its  origin  is  lost  in  the  mist  of  ages,  and 
while  on  the  one  hand  a  Christian  origin  is  claimed 
for  it,  others  see,  as  .Mr.  Bower  does— and  we  think 
rightly  does — a  pagan  origin  for  the  ceremonies  which 
have  survived  in  a  Christianized  form,  and  have 
become  centred  round  the  person  of  the  canonized 
bishop  of  Gubbio,  St.  Ubaldo.  Mr.  Bower  appears 
to  have  carefully  noted  the  whole  of  the  ceremonial 
twice,  lK)th  in  1895  and  1896,  and  has  very  carefully 
worked  out  a  connection  between  these  curious  per- 
formances and  our  own  homely  May-day  celebrations, 
both  l>eing  derived,  as  he  considers,  from  pre-Christian 
beliefs  connected  with  tree-worship. 

The  lxx)k  contains  several  illustrations  of  the 
Gubbio  celebration,  and  of  the  curious  Ceri  with 
the  figures  on  the  top.  It  is  indeed  strange  to  find 
a  celebration  of  the  kind  still  ol)5erved  year  by 
year,  and  stranger  .still,  perhaps,  that  nothing  was 
known  of  it  until  Mr.  Bower  drew  attention  to  Gubbio 
and  its  Ceri  in  the  book  before  us  which  relates  to  it. 

*         *         * 
The  Hawkshead  Parish  Registers,  1568-1704. 

By  H.  S.  Cowj^r.     Crown  8vo.,   pp.  civ,  451. 

London  :    Bemrose  ami  Sons,   Limited.      Price 

31s.  6d. 
It  is  not  often  that  parish  registers  find  so  com- 
petent an  antiquary  as  Mr.  Cowper  to  edit  them,  or 
are  printed  in  such  a  substantial  volume  as  the  one 
before  us.  They  vary,  moreover,  very  greatly  in 
value  and  interest.  In  some  cases  the  register-books 
contain  nothing  beyond  a  .string  of  names  of  the 
rude  forefathers  of  a  hamlet — men  and  women, 
many  of  whom  no  doubt  were  worthy  folk  in  their 
generations,  but  whose  names  recorded  in  the  parish 
register  are  the  only  memorials  they  have  left  behind 
them,  and  concerning  whom  no  sort  of  interest  can 
be  felt  at  the  present  day.  In  other  cases  the  registers 
contain  notable  names  of  historical  families,  while 
very  often  the  register- book  formed  a  sort  of  parish 
diary  in  which  the  parson  was  wont  to  place  on 
record  any  notable  event  that  occurred.  The  Hawks- 
head  register-books  combine  elements  of  various 
degrees  of  interest,  .some  of  which  are  patent  on  the 
surface,  and  others  discoverable  by  careful  inquiry 
and  comparison.  It  is  in  this  latter  respect  that 
Mr.  Cowper  has  done  an  excellent  piece  of  work,  and 
has  extracted  a  great  deal  of  local  matter  relating  to 
the  visitations  of  the  plague  and  other  occurrences, 
which  a  mere  transcriber  of  the  registers  would  have 
missed.  Besides  this,  the  Hawkshead  registers  record 
many  items  of  interest,  as,  for  instance,  the  following 
(printed  on  p.  l.\) : 

"Bee  it  remembered  that  upon  the  Tenth  day  of 
June  att  nighte  in  the  yeare  of  our  lord  one  thousand 
sixxe  hundred   eighty  and   stxxe  there  was  such  a 


fearfull  Thunder  with  fyre  and  rayne  which  occa- 
sioned such  a  terrible  flood  as  the  like  of  it  was  never 
scene  in  these  parts  by  noe  man  liveinge ;  for  it  did 
throwe  downe  some  houses  and  milles  and  tooke  Away 
severall  briggs  ;  yea  the  water  did  run  through  houses 
and  did  much  hurte  to  houses  ;  besydes  the  water 
wash't  upp  greate  trees  by  the  roots  and  the  becks  and 
gills  carried  them  with  other  greate  trees  stocks  and 
greate  stones  a  greate  way  off  and  layd  them  on  men's 
ground  ;  yea  further  the  water  did  soe  fiercely  run 
down  the  hye-ways  and  made  such  deepe  holes  and 
ditches  in  them  that  att  seuerall  places  neither  horse 
nor  foote  coulde  passe  ;  and  besydes  the  becks  and 
rivers  did  so  breake  out  of  their  races  as  they  broughte 
exceedinge  greate  sand  beds  into  men's  ground  att 
many  places  which  did  great  hurte  the  neuer  like  was 
knowne  ;  I  pray  God  of  his  greate  mercy  graunte 
that  none  which  is  now  liveinge  can  never  see  the 
like  againe." 

In  a  footnote  Mr.  Cowper  corroborates  this  record 
of  the  storm  by  a  quotation  from  a  contemporary 
diary.  It  would  be  of  interest  to  learn  whether  it 
was  of  wide  extent,  and  whether  other  records  have 
been  made  of  it  elsewhere.  Mr.  Cowper  appropriately 
observes  regarding  the  entry  :  "  Such  an  entry  as  this 
well  illustrates  the  value  of  our  old  parish  registers, 
and  makes  us  regret  that  no  similar  manner  of  record- 
ing extraordinary  events  exists  at  the  present  day. 
Our  newspapers,  ))rinted  as  they  are  on  paper  which 
will  probably  last  but  a  comparatively  short  period, 
and  which  are  not  filed  in  any  local  depository  for 
l^rmanent  preservation,  and  future  information,  can 
but  poorly  supply  the  place  of  the  old  vellum  regis- 
ters." 

We  have  left  ourselves  little  space  to  say  more 
regarding  Mr.  Cowper's  work,  or  to  notice  the  excel- 
lent survey  of  the  outlines  of  the  history  (ecclesiastical 
and  civil)  of  Hawkshead  which  he  has  given  in  the 
first  three  chapters  of  the  book.  We  are  glad  to  see 
an  announcement  that  he  has  a  History  of  the  Parish 
of  Hawkshead  in  preparation.  Before  taking  our 
leave  of  the  present  book,  we  ought  to  say  that  it 
contains  some  excellent  photographic  illustrations, 
and  is  supplied  with  a  very  full  and  complete  index. 
If  persons  who  print  parish  registers  would  only  take 
the  care  and  trouble  which  Mr.  Cowper  has  spent 
over  this  volume,  they  would  remove  much  of  the 
reproach  which  l)ooks  of  printed  registers  too  often 
incur,  and  which,  it  is  to  be  feared,  they  too  often 
justly  merit. 

Note  to  Publishers. — We  shall  be  particularly 
obliged  to  publishers  if  they  will  always  state  the  price 
of  books  sent  for  review. 

To  INTENDING  CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will  always  receive  careful  attention,  but  the  Editor 
cannot  return  them  if  not  accepted  unless  a  fully 
stamped  and  directed  envelope  is  enclosed.  To  this 
rule  no  exception  will  be  mcuie. 

Letters  containing  queries  can  only  he  inserted  in  the 
"  Antiquary  "  if  ofgetteral  interest,  or  on  some  new 
subject.  The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  reply  pri- 
vately, or  through  the  "  Antiquary,"  to  questions  of 
the  ordinary  nature  that  sometimes  recuh  him.  No 
attention  is  paid  to  anonymous  communications  or 
would-be  contributions. 
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